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‘WORLD HUNGER. 


_ FREDERIC SEEBOHM 

I BELIEVE THAT world hunger is an important subject for two particular 
reasons. The first reason is that apart-from nuclear war, starvation and hunger 
in the world is probably the most serious problem affecting mankind. One 
might say that it is the worst probem because we do not know whether there 
will be a nuclear war, but we do know that there will be more starvation. I 
guess that by the time this debate is over several hundred people will have died 
from starvation. It could be thousands. 

The second reason is a personal one. For 20 years I was a senior executive 
of an overseas bank operating mainly in the third world and I suppose that for 
every one of those years I was in and out of Africa. Anyone who has had that 
experience not only becomes fascinated—and at times utterly frustrated—by 
that strange continent but finds it gets you in its grip and does not let go. 
During this past decade since I retired I have kept a close watch on what has 
been happening. During that decade things have steadily deteriorated and not 
improved. 

In recent times we have had some very interesting reports from commissions 
on this subject. But it is fair to say that even in the early days when I was 
operative in those countries J realised that about 75 per cent of the population 
was not benefiting in any way from the boom that came with independence. I 
was able during that time to see presidents and ministers, and although they 
paid lipservice to the importance of agriculture there was no political will at 
all and very little happened. I suppose one did one’s best in providing funds 
for co-operatives and marketing boards. Agricultural advisers were appointed 
in West Africa, East Africa, and Central Africa but even at the end of those 
two decades I was bitterly disappointed in what had been achieved. 

Some time in 1960 or 1961 I ran into a senior consultant of a well-known 
firm of American consultants. It is a household name that your Lordships 
would recognise if I repeated it, so I shall not repeat it. He was an adviser 
to the United States Agency for International Development about where money 
should be placed. I said, ‘I hope that you will do something substantial for 
agriculture’. To which he replied, ‘No, I am not recommending any money 
going to agriculture. The object of USAID is to create an industrial base in 
Nigeria, and from that everything else will flow’. That was the first time, I 
think, that I had heard of what came to be known as the policy of ‘trickle 
down’. In other words, if you get prosperity at the top, it will soon get down 


This is the slightly abbreviated text of Lord Seebohm’s opening-speech in the House of Lords de- 
bate on World Hunger on 13 July 1983. Lord Seebohm is President of the Royal African Society 
and the editors of African Affairs will be delighted to see the debate continue within our pages. 
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to those at the bottom. In my experience, even in my day in Africa, it was 
exactly the opposite. What happened was that people left the country and 
swarmed into the towns looking for employment. In fact, that was the reason 
for the formation of the vast and ghastly shanty towns round Lagos and Ibadan 
and Kano. 

I suppose that the latest report of any real importance was what I call the 
No. 2 Brandt Report, The Common Crisis, which Lord Oram introduced for 
debate in this House a few weeks ago. But the most important document that 
I think I have seen in recent years is the book called, Down to Earth, which 
is by Erik Eckholm.* It was produced at the instigation of the International 
Institute for Environment and Development, which as I think some noble Lords 
will know, was the platform for that magnificent and widely-known person 
Barbara Ward—Lady Jackson. She wrote the foreword for this book, and I 
think it likely that it was the last thing that she ever wrote. IĮ think it is fair, 
therefore, to make one short quotation from her introduction, which is as 
follows: 


‘One of the saddest of all the metaphors is surely that of eating the seedcorn. 
Yet the inexorable pressures of population in a limited environment and its 
resources are at the moment forcing hundreds of millions of people to do 
just this, to burn cow dung instead of using it to enrich the soil, to cultivate 
steep slopes until the precious soil is washed away down the rivers.’ 


Erik Eckholm tells us that there are now 68 million Africans who are believed 
to be under-nourished—that is about 15 per cent of the entire population of 
Africa—and this is in a continent where the world’s greatest reserves of unex- 
ploited food production exist and where agricultural development can only be 
described as dismal. The per capita output has been reduced by 10 per cent 
in the last 20 years. If human hunger is to be wiped out, Eckholm points out, 
it is necessary to have agrarian reform, small holder progress, employment 
creation and dissemination of the means to exploit the opportunities which 
exist. I do not propose to make many quotations, but further on in this book 
it says that the world has at present 1-5 billion hectares of arable land under 
cultivation, and also estimates that 5 million to 7 million hectares of this are 
being completely lost for agricultural production every year through soil 
degradation. 

I realise that family planning is a very important side of this coin, and I 
expect other speakers will deal with it, but to me it is such a complicated and 
important one that I think it should be the subject of another debate. I think 
that, in the context, it is worth saying that it is anticipated by the United 
Nations that the 470 million people now in Africa will rise in number by the 


+ 


*Erik P. Eckholm, Down to Barth, Environment and Human Needs (London: Pluto Press, 1982, 
£3-95 paperback). 
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end of the next century to 2:2 billion. How they are to be fed, we just do 
not know. It has been said that if you improve hygiene, medical conditions 
and so on the population will not increase at that rate and that the birth rate 
will fall. In the long run, I think that this may be true. I believe that it has 
been true in the European context. In Kenya, where great strides have been 
made in improving these particular conditions, they seem to want more babies 
than ever—and I will refer to that later on. ` 

I do not want to quote too many studies, but the World Bank estimates that 
there are now one billion absolute poor in the world. The best definition that 
I have seen of ‘absolute poor’ is one by Robert Macnamara, which says: 


‘those whose condition of life is so degraded by disease, illiteracy, 
malnutrition and squalor as to deny its victims basic human necessities: a 
condition of life so limited as to prevent realisation of the potential of the 
genius with which one is born, so degrading as to insult human dignity’ 


Another sinister statement that he makes is: 
‘The era of the population explosion will necessarily be... short’ 


They will starve. 

For some time, food production in Africa has been increasing by only 1-6 
per cent per annum while the population growth has been increasing at double 
that rate. Africa, south of the Sahara, is the only region in the world where 
food production per capita has declined over the last two decades and where 
food imports have increased by 9 per cent per annum. In Kenya, which I have 
mentioned before, once the great hope of the African independent countries, 
there is a population growth of 4 per cent per annum—the greatest in 
Africa—and a food production growth of only 1-5 per cent. It is now import- 
ing food on a considerable scale. This is a country which, on the whole, has 
made good use of its aid. There are few prestigious enterprises serving no 
useful purpose, but overseas earnings that should be bringing in the many 
requirements for further development are now being used almost entirely for 
the importation of food. 

It has been pointed out that food aid is changing the tastes of the people 
for foodstuffs, mainly grains, and that they are no longer prepared to put 
up with the cassava, and the millet, which was their normal food. African 
countries are now importing 40 million tonnes of food per annum, and the 
Brandt forecast is that this figure will be 72 million tonnes by the end of this 
. decade and 100 million tonnes, if such food exists, by the end of the century. 
_: My final figure—and I will not bore your Lordships with any more—are for 
- Nigeria, a country which I know well, where even in my day, in the late 1950s 
we were financing the importation of a great amount of grain from America. 
In 1981, Nigeria imported no less than £1-8 billion-worth of food. After 
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severe import restrictions in 1982, that was reduced to £1-2 billion-worth of 
food. On top of that, to my surprise, they are said to be importing £440 
million-worth of alcoholic drinks. This is the story of what has happened to 
their bonanza of oil—unlimited imports of all types'of goods, including food, 
in a country which could almost feed the rest of Africa. I think I have painted 
a sufficiently gloomy background to come to my point, which is this. What 
do we do about it? What can we actually do? The time has come for some- 
thing practical to be done. The first thing is to deal with the problem of food 
aid. It is quite natural, I think, that people should say there is so much 
surplus grain—the Americans are paying people not to grow it—and we have 
milk lakes, butter mountains, wine lakes and all sorts of other examples of 
surplus food production in the EEC and elsewhere, why can we not use this 
to solve some of the problems? 

In June 1981 Lord Trefgarne told the House of Lords that the British 
Government had reservations about the development benefits of food aid and 
that they had consistently opposed increases in EEC dairy food aid. He was 
right, I hold the proof in my hand. I received quite recently a book sent to 
me’ by OXFAM, produced by that well-known man, Tony Jackson, and by 
Deborah Eade, who are research people who know more than anybody about 
the distribution of food.- It is called Against the Grain—a very appropriate 
title. They point out that, already, £1 billion-worth of food is sent annually 
in aid from the developed world to the developing countries, 70 per cent is 
sold on concessional terms, and 30 per cent, on what is called project food aid. 
Food donors fail to acknowledge that in most cases project food aid applies 
a first-aid measure to what is a long-term disease. It ignores the fundamental 
problem, which is poverty, and attempts to address the symptom, which is 
hunger. 

This book gives example after example of the complete failure of the world 
food programme to deal with disasters, quite apart from the fundamental prob- 
lem. For instance, in 1976 the world food programme aimed to send food to 
Bangladesh for starving children and pregnant mothers. It arrived more than 
a year late. In the Haiti drought of 1977, food arrived in 1978 after a good 
harvest. Skimmed milk requested by Grenada after the disastrous floods in 
1976 arrived in 1979. The United States food aid for the Bas Zaire famine 
in 1977/78 arrived in July 1979, and soon. The Oxfam survey said: 


‘We found in all the major disasters that there was always enough food in 
the surrounding area to take care of the needs and there was rarely any 
necessity to import food at all. What was needed was money.’ 


The EEC has a notorious record for the late arrival of food aid. There are 
also too few routine checks on donations to ensure that inappropriate foods 
are not sent—because a large amount of inappropriate food has been sent—and 
that it arrives at the right destination. 
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So much for food aid for disasters. We must continue to look at disasters, 
of course, but what about countries with persistent food shortages? In 1980, 
the CRS medical director for sub-Sahara. Africa said this: 


‘The question is—does supplementary feeding added to education and the 
development process provide the answer to the problem? One would like 
‘to say yes, but experience and extensive literature on the subject tell us that 
the answer is no.’ 


This report concludes by saying: 


‘It may be going against the grain to call for a substantial reduction in 
non-emergency project food aid. However, analysis of the experience of 
the last 25 years suggests that it is time we did.’ , 


That is what Tony. Jackson says. | % l 
I now come to what I think is the best suggestion made so far and that is 
from Mr Pisani, who is the EEC Commissioner responsible for the policy on 
aid and development. He has visited several countries himself: I think they 
were Mali, Kenya and Zambia. He said to the presidents of those countries: 


‘Only a change of policies will enable you to reach self-sufficiency. I am 
here to tell you that as soon as you have adopted new policies we can provide 
you with inputs designed to implement them.’ 


That is a very good start, but I was very depressed when I saw a working docu- 
ment which came out a few weeks ago from the European Parliament by the 
rapporteur, Mrs Cerretti. While welcoming Mr Pisani’s initiative, they did 
state that 50 million ECUs (about £30 million) would be made available to 
support the initiative. They went on to say that the strategies required are 
production, marketing, storage, transportation and structural measures which 
consist during the first stage of financing measures to pave the way for action 
in the four main preselected areas. There should be food, fuel reafforestation, 
water supply, diversification and efficient management of domestic livestock. 
All that is absolutely right. Provision is also made for training operations in 
these two fields. However, it is also said that aid should be made available 
to all the developing countries, with priority being given to the least developed 
countries. That is going back to a global approach instead of what I thought 
Mr Pisani was doing: he was picking one or two places and making a start on 
really practical measures. Instead of saying ‘the least developed countries’, 
I would say ‘wherever there is some chance of success’. I think that is the 
important thing. 

The more sinister thing about this report is that it goes on to say at the 
end that the whole thing is subject, despite what is said, to the Commission’s 
proposals and agreement. This could lead to a delay of up to several months 
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as regards the dispersal of urgently needed aid and it could put the funds in 
jeopardy. It would enable the Council, acting by a qualified majority, to take 
a different decision from that proposed by the Parliament. So, while I would 
praise what Mr Pisani has done, it still leaves us in the steering position, and 
action must be taken by the United Kingdom. 

I suggest that we have various reasons for doing this. First, we still have 
some responsibility for our ex-colonial territories and, secondly, we have a 
special relationship with them. Iam glad to say that, after certain difficulties, 
the relationship seems to be improving again. But, more importantly, we have 
expertise in this country which cannot be matched by any other country in the 
world. First, we have the Commonwealth Development Corporation. That 
has a magnificent record of achievement and, if there had been the necessary 
political will in the countries where it operates, there could have been vast 
improvements. In fact, it has started hundreds of small farms, which has been 
a magnificent demonstration of what,can be done. 

Then there is the Overseas Development Institute, which was started by the 
late Sir Leslie Rowan. I was a founder member with him, and over the last 
20 years they have accumulated some impressive knowledge and done a great 
deal of fieldwork.” They probably know as much about this problem as any- 
one. Also there are a number of academic institutions—for example, Reading 
University—which have carried out some most interesting experiments. 
There are Wye College, Norwich, Sussex, and IDS, and of course Oxfam. 
Also I should mention the Intermediate Technology Development Group, a 
much neglected and under-funded institution, which of course was the brain- 
child of the late Dr Schumacher. It had done some astonishingly good work 
in providing intermediate technology to developing countries—small pumps 
and things like that, which are of tremendous use. 

I believe that from these institutions which I have mentioned—and no doubt 
there are others—we could form teams which could sit down and draw up a 
package for each country. The needs of each country are entirely different, 
so each needs a different package. It is all very well to say, as Mr Pisani has 
said, ‘If you start to change your policies then we will give you what you 
want’. We have to tell them what they want, because they do not know but 
we do. I think there is a great responsibility on this country to start producing 
package deals so that we can put them to these countries and see whether we 
cannot get something going. 

Some people will say that the problem is one of conditionality—a well known 
phrase, which means that people do not like being told what they have got to 
do. That is perfectly true but I think that with the special relations we now 
have with our ex-colonies the situation is very different. Also the situation 
is so serious that they would take a different view. I had the pleasure a few 
weeks ago of receiving six people who had just returned from the British 
Executive Service Overseas. They had spent some months in various develop- 
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ing countries. They said their welcome was overwhelming and I believe things 
have changed and that, if we took the initiative, we should be welcome. I 
know that there are many other calls on aid but what we are doing to help is 
extremely impressive. What is the good of bringing more babies safely into 
the world if during the next three years they are going to die of starvation or 
live a life of depravity and degradation? 

I also know that there are other things which are equally important. For 
example, commodity prices are what we have to look at all the time. Ido not 
know whether people realise that commodity prices in 1960 were 25 per cent 
higher in real terms than they are today; yet that coincided with the biggest 
economic growth in the Western world. If we could afford to pay those prices 
then and prosper, it is foolish for us to think that we have good terms of trade 
now when, by having cheap commodities, we are ruining our customers, who 
are going bankrupt. If we did have that 25 per cent increase in commodity 
prices, this great financial crisis would disappear’overnight. e 

I think I have said enough on this life-and-death problem: ? I want to finish 
with a little tailpiece. ‘A few years ago I was in Tokyo leading an international 
financial mission and during it I said to a leading Japanese, ‘What is your- 
attitude to the third world?’ He said, ‘Oh, we shall give it massive help, but 
do not think that we do it from any altruistic motive: we do it because we 
believe it is the only way of stopping a third world war.’ Ihave nothing against 
altruism but, to put the whole thing at its lowest, what I am recommending 
is in our self-interest. I should like to end by saying that if they turn to us 
and we turn them down, we know very well to whom they will turn. 


PRETORIA’S SOUTHERN AFRICAN STRATEGY 


ROBERT M. PRICE 


THE 1974 PORTUGUESE coup d’état and its aftermath had a profound impact on 
the political landscape of southern Africa. It transformed the internal politics 
of regional states. It affected the relations between states in the region. And 
it increased and altered the role within the region of powerful extra-regional 
actors. For policy-makers in Pretoria these changes in southern Africa’s 
political landscape were truly seismic—three. African-ruled states opposed to 
South Africa’s apartheid system, and potentially a fourth (Namibia), replaced 
the pro-South African white regimes bordering their country; the Soviet Union 
and its ally Cuba became deeply involved politically and militarily in the 
southern African region; and support for the African National Congress 
(ANC) both among South Africa’s black population and by the governments 
of neighbouring states increased dramatically. Not surprisingly, the South 
Africans began to mould their foreign policy to adjust to the new regional 
realities. Although perhaps initially only a series of ad hoc manoeuvres, these 
policy adjustments emerged by the early 1980s as a comprehensive strategy 
for southern Africa. It is the primary purpose of this article to analyse that 
strategy, showing the interconnectedness, internal coherence, and overall 
thrust of what might otherwise be thought of as simply tactical and even 
contradictory responses to circumstance. Once this has been achieved, the 
implications of Pretoria’s strategy for others, both within and without the 
southern African region, can be more clearly perceived. | 


New Strategy: Old Goals 

In order to comprehend South Africa’s southern African strategy it is necess- 
ary to be clear about the goal towards which it is directed and the context out 
of which it develops. Since the Nationalists established their parliamentary 
majority in the late 1940s, South Africa’s overriding foreign policy objective 
has been the protection of the country’s unique sociopolitical order from 
external threat. The Nationalist government may speak in terms of defending 
itself against ‘the total onslaught of international communism’, but it would 
seem beyond argument that what ultimately lies behind all Pretoria’s foreign 
policy efforts is the desire to achieve, if not acceptance of, at least international 
acquiescence in white minority rule within the Republic. The current dom- 
estic reform program of the Botha government does not alter this, even though 
(as Reagan Administration spokesmen correctly point out) it does envisage 
significant change away from apartheid. Apartheid and white supremacy must 
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be distinguished; the former being a form—only one form—of the latter.! 
Thus altering or even eliminating apartheid does not eliminate Pretoria’s need 
to protect white rule from external threat. Since Prime Minister Botha, 
or any person or group that might conceivably succeed him, has shown not 
the slightest intention of sharing significant power at the national level with 
the black majority,2 one can assume that the dilemma towards which South 
African foreign policy has been directed in the past will remain the same for 
the foreseeable future. 

The international threat to white rule is perceived by Pretoria to emanate 
from three sources: 

1) ‘Liberation Movements’ based in neighbouring states. Since they will 
not in the near future have the capability to defeat Pretoria’s defence force, 
South African insurgent groups, or liberation movements, which are provided 
with military training, material support, and territorial sanctuaries by neigh- 
bouring states in southern Africa, represent little immediate threat to the 
survival of white political power. However, their ability to carry out acts of 
sabotage against symbols of governmental power, isolated white farming com- 
munities, transportation infrastructure, and urban industrial and commercial 
targets is real and growing. Even if it were unlikely that externally supported 
domestic insurgents could ever come to power through guerrilla warfare, the 
expanding capacity of such groups to wreak havoc on what has been hitherto 
an essentially placid white South African society is a major security preoccu- 
pation of Pretoria. 

2) A conventional military threat from abroad. Pretoria’s perception of a 
conventional military threat focuses primarily on the black African states of 
southern Africa. However, South African spokesmen speak often of a military 
threat from the Soviet Union and Cuba, and sometimes mention Nigeria as a 
state that could become a major concern in the future. As the contemporary 
military organizations of black African states, singly or in combination, 
are no match for the South African military forces, Pretoria’s African neigh- 
bours cannot be considered an immediate threat. Nonetheless, South African 
security and foreign policy planners have to be concerned with the future when 
economically strong and politically viable African states might develop the 
capability to launch a credible attack on the white redoubt to their south. 
Rhetoric aside, the Soviet/Cuban threat must be seen as involving their assist- 
ance to these states in developing such a capability, rather than as a direct attack 
by external communist powers. The Soviets have shown no inclination to send 
large numbers of their own combat troops to Africa, and the Cuban forces that 


1. For an extended discussion of this point see Robert M. Price, ‘Apartheid and White Sup- 
remacy’, in Robert M. Price and Carl G. Rosberg, The Apartheid Regime (Berkeley, 1980), pp. 
298-309; see also, Frederick A. Johnstone, ‘White Prosperity and White Supremacy in South Africa 
Today’, African Affairs 67, 275 (April 1970), pp. 124-140. 

2. Fora discussion of the Botha Government’s reform program, see Price, op. cit., pp. 297-332. 
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are present in Angola are no match for the South African military machine 
fighting to defend its own territory. 

3) International economic pressure. South Africa is an export-dependent 
country, and relies upon access to Western capital and technology for industrial 
growth and development. The Afrikaner government, ever-concerned over 
what it terms ‘pressurizing’ South Africa on its domestic policies, is very sensi- 
tive to the economic icverage available to Western countries as a consequence 
of this dependence.3 Pretoria must concern itself with the possibility of trade 
embargoes and boycotts, as well as with blocked access to technology, capital 
markets, and direct foreign investment. These are not just hypothetical 
contingencies. The international economic threat became a reality in the wake 
of the Soweto rebellion of 1976. South Africa then found that the terms of 
its access to international capital and technology had severely deteriorated. 
Under pressure from both governments and domestic political lobbies, multi- 
national corporations and international banks became less ready than they 
previously had been to do business with South Africa.4 Access to goods 
embodying advanced technologies was also hampered, as the United States and 
other governments expanded their definition of products with potential military 
usage whose export was prohibited. Although the rapid increase in the price 
of gold and changes in the governments of Western countries had by 1980 
reduced the international economic pressure on South Africa, Pretoria recog- 
nizes that the potential for economic threat to white rule continues, and has 
acted accordingly. In part Prime Minister Botha’s effort to reform apartheid 
is directed at foreign audiences, as domestic policy is used to render South 
Africa’s internal system less odious in the eyes of the international community. 
But foreign policy, as well as domestic policy, is concerned with blunting the 
international economic threat to white rule. This should be seen as one 
constant goal of South Africa’s overall southern African strategy. 


The Southern African Strategy 

Under Prime Minister Botha, Pretoria’s response to perceived external 
threats has been to fashion a strategy composed of three distinct although _ 
interconnected policy dimensions. Each dimension involves its own strategic 
objective, and together they cover Pretoria’s perceived long-, medium-, and 
short-term security needs. For the achievement of each objective reliance is 
placed on a specific set of policies, although policy with primary significance 


3. See ibid., pp. 313—318. See also Robert M. Price, ‘U.S. Policy Toward Southern Africa’, 
Gwendolen M. Carter and Patrick O’Meara, eds, International Politics in Southern Africa 
(Bloomington, 1982), pp. 80-82. 

4. Within six months of Soweto, South Africa’s international capital flow switched from positive 
to negative. The capital account swung from a net inflow of R528 million in the last half of 1976 
to a R810m net outflow in 1977. In 1978, the capital account registered an even larger deficit of 
R1,370m. See South Africa, Barclay’s Country Report, 3 May 1979; see also Africa Research 
Bulletin, 15 August~14 September 1977, p. 44027 
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in respect to one objective may have secondary or spillover ‘benefits’ in respect 
to one or both of the other strategic goals. ‘To comprehend Pretoria’s new 
southern African strategy it is useful to analyze the three policy dimensions 
separately so that the goal of each can be specified and the interconnections 
between each dimension can be revealed. 


Long-Term Objective—A Constellation of Southern African States 

Prior to the mid-1970s, South Africa could count on a cordon sanitaire of 
primarily European-controlled territories acting as a buffer between itself and 
the forces of African nationalism external to the Republic. With the collapse 
of that cordon, as a result of the demise of Portuguese colonialism and the end 
of minority rule in Rhodesia, South Africa was in need of an alternative means 
of protecting itself from the potential politico-mulitary threat to its north. The 
idea of a Constellation of Southern African States, introduced by P. W. Botha 
shortly after assuming the Prime Ministership in 1978, represents Pretoria’s 
response to this new need. As will be seen, if achieved it would not only dim- 
inish the potential threats of external support for its own domestic insurgents 
and of military attack by neighbouring states (as was accomplished by the 
erstwhile cordon sanitaire) but in addition a Constellation of Southern African 
States would be a major step towards Western acceptance of South Africa’s 
domestic arrangements and would thus significantly reduce the threat of 
international economic pressure. In other words, the establishment of a 
Constellation would simultaneously thwart the three types of external threat 
that are Pretoria’s main concern. Consequently, the establishment of such a 
Constellation has become South Africa’s primary long-term strategic objective. 

. Although Pretoria has not spelled out the specifics of the constellation 
concept, the essence of the idea is the creation of a formal grouping of states 
in southern Africa based upon South Africa’s centrality in the region in 
respect to economic predominance and the importance of its transportation 
infrastructure and port development.5 In Pretoria’s thinking the Constellation 
would ideally include, in addition to itself as sponsor, patron, and protector, 
the African states of Mozambique, Zimbabwe, Malawi, Swaziland, Lesotho, 
Botswana, Zambia, Zaire, Angola, and independent Namibia, along with 
those South African homelands that have ‘achieved’ independent status (at 
present Transkei, Ciskei, Bophuthatswana, and Venda). ‘To be effective for 
Pretoria’s purposes, the Constellation need not be as inclusive as this, but it 
must at a minimum include several neighbouring African-controlled states and 
the ‘former’ South African homelands. The formal institutionalization of 


5. That South Africa can serve as the focal point for a southern African grouping of states based 
primarily on economic considerations is an idea that has been around for many years. Botha’s con- 
stellation proposal thus represents the resurrection of an old idea to serve changed circumstances. 
See Kenneth W. Grundy, ‘South Afcica in the Political Economy of Southern Africa’, in Carter 
and O'Meara, op cit., pp. 153-160. 
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even a minimal grouping of this type would represent a major breakthrough 
for Pretoria in respect to a number of its international problems. 

At least four significant gains can be recognized: 

1) A Constellation of Southern African States would lock Pretoria’s neigh- 
bours even more firmly into the South African economic system. This would 
increase Pretoria’s leverage over neighbouring African states, and thus inhibit 
these states from aiding South African liberation movements and/or preparing 
militarily for an assault on the Republic. 

2) A Constellation of Southern African States would entail, at a minimum, 
the indirect recognition, by at least some black African states, of the indepen- 
dence and sovereignty of the South African homelands-cum-states. Thus, for 
the first time South Africa’s policy of separate development would achieve 
some international legitimacy. With some African countries recognizing the 
sovereignty of the homelands, the way would be opened for diplomatic recog- 
nition by major Western powers. It is important to note that the Botha regime 
has, while proclaiming a commitment to end apartheid, been steadfast in its 
commitment to the policy of separate development, whereby all black South 
Africans (with the possible exception of some long-time urban dwellers) would 
cease to be members of the South African nation-state. Thus the creation of 
a Constellation of Southern African States would be a significant aid in 
accomplishing what has eluded South Africa’s Nationalist government for the 
past 25 years—some international acceptance of apartheid’s grand political 
design. 

3) The establishment of a Constellation of Southern African States would 
split the countries of tropical Africa on the issue of relations with Pretoria, 
making it more difficult to coordinate support for black liberation movements, 
and undermining efforts to establish an all-African military opposition to the 
white Republic. 

4) The above three ‘gains’ would be the basis for a fourth achievement—the 
creation of an international environment conducive to rapprochement between 
South Africa and the West, and on Pretoria’s terms. With the African states 
split over the issue of South Africa, Western countries and their international 
firms would find themselves under less pressure to demonstrate opposition to 
minority rule in the Republic. 

When Prime Minister Botha launched his idea of a Constellation of Southern 
African States the situation looked promising from Pretoria’s vantage point. It 
appeared that in Rhodesia an ‘internal settlement’ would produce a conserva- 
tive African-led government, heavily dependent upon its own white minority 
and on the white regime to the South. With such a ‘success’ in Rhodesia a 
similar future could be envisioned in Namibia. These new African states, 
along with South Africa and its independent homelands, could then constitute 
the initial Constellation. Economic pressure could easily. be applied to 
Lesotho and Swaziland, enclosed as they are within South Africa’s borders, 
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to extend the grouping to them. Events in the region since 1979—the 
victory of Robert Mugabe and his ZANU party in Rhodesia, and the related 
international pressure for a similar result involving SWAPO in Namibia— 
have rendered the environment much less conducive, indeed hostile, to the 
Constellation idea. 

Noting the changed political realities in the region, observers have generally 
assumed that Pretoria has scaled down its goal to that of a limited constellation, 
including only South Africa and its ‘independent’ homelands. In my view, 
however, neither the evidence nor the logic of South Africa’s actions suggests 
such a conclusion. As late as Spring 1981 the South African Foreign Minister 
Pik Botha, in a conversation with the US Assistant Secretary of State, Chester 
Crocker, described his country’s view of southern Africa’s future as ‘involving 
a confederation of states, each independent, but linked by a centralizing sec- 
retariat’.? During 1982 Pretoria initiated the institutional foundation for a 
Constellation by forming the Southern African Development Bank (SADB) 
and the Multilateral Development Council (MDC). Although the initial 
members of these parallel economic institutions are South Africa and the four 
‘independent’ homelands, the new bank’s chief executive officer stressed that 
the bank ‘will be open to membership of any independent country in southern 
Africa’.8 A similar point was made about the development council when, at 
its inaugural meeting in Pretoria, the creation of the MDC was described as 
‘a milestone in the confederation idea in southern Africa’.® In a related 
move, Pretoria has pushed for a revision of the 72-year old Southern African 
Customs Union (SACU), which consists of South Africa, Botswana, Lesotho, 
and Swaziland. Apparently, Pretoria wishes to see SACU funds channelled 
to the member African states through the newly created SADB and also to have 
the homelands’ governments receive customs revenues through the SACU 
mechanism.!° If these moves are successful, South Africa will have succeeded 
in integrating SACU, with its membership of sovereign African states, into the 
newly created institutional web of Pretoria’s incipient Constellation. 

Beyond the creation of this foundation of economic institutions, Pretoria 
has pursued a set of policies in the political sphere whose inner logic suggests 
that rather than having given up the notion of a ‘grand’ constellation in res- 
ponse to changed political realities, South Africa seeks to create new political 
realities more conducive to the achievement of its primary strategic objective. 
Creating this new political reality in Southern Africa involves alterations within 
the Republic as well as in its external environment. The most intriguing 


6. See, for example, Deon Geldenhuys, ‘South Africa’s Regional Policy’, in Michael Clough, ed., 
Changing Realities in Southern Africa (Berkeley, 1982), p. 152. 

7. See Memorandum of Conversation, 15/16 April, 1981, Pretoria, reprinted in CounterSpy, 
August-October 1981, p. 50. 

8. Africa Confidential, V. 24, No. 15, 20 July 1983, p. 6. 

9. dbid. 

10. Ibid., pp. 6—7. 
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example of internal alteration emerges out of the attention that Pretoria is 
currently devoting to the ‘consolidation of black homelands’. In Spring 
1982 Prime Minister Botha announced that his government was considering 
ceding two pieces of South African territory to Swaziland. Under this plan 
the area designated as the South African Swazi homeland of Kangwane, as 
well as a portion of northern KwaZulu, would become part of independent 
Swaziland. Attractive to the Swaziland political elite because it fulfils certain 
historical claims and because it would provide access to the sea for their 
landlocked country, the land transfer offers multiple benefits to Pretoria. It 
would make a conservative African state (Swaziland) into a buffer zone between 
South Africa and Mozambique; it would, in effect, produce independence for 
another homeland and concomitantly ‘denationalize’ the approximately 750,000 
South Africans of Swazi origin; and it would stimulate ethnic tensions between 
Zulus and Swazis, thus reinforcing South Africa’s claim that ethnic and 
tribal identity are more important to its black population than South African 
nationality. But it is the fourth gain from the land transfer to Swaziland that 
is most germane to this discussion of South Africa’s external strategy. The 
land transfer would intermesh Swaziland even further with its larger neighbour, 
increasing its already considerable dependence.!! After the transfer, approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the citizens of Swaziland would be living and working in 
South Africa; Pretoria would, by necessity, become an essential partner in 
efforts to both develop the impoverished erstwhile Kangwane territory and to 
build a modern port at Kosi Bay (a natural harbour on the coast of what is 
now northern KwuZulu); and Swaziland would be thrown together with South 
Africa as many states of tropical Africa expressed their hostility to what they 
saw as connivance in Pretoria’s policy of separate development. The result 
would be a situation highly conducive to bringing Swaziland formally into a 
Constellation of States. 

The ‘Swazi land deal’ can thus be seen as an effort by Pretoria to simul- 
taneously restructure both its domestic and international political reality.12 It 
may, indeed, only signal the beginning of such multipurpose land transfers, 
as it is rumoured in South Africa that the transfer of the South Sotho homeland 
of Qwaqwa to the independent state of Lesotho is next on the agenda.3 

Although pushing forward with its separate development policy can con- 
tribute to creating new political realities conducive to the founding of a 
Constellation of Southern African States, Pretoria’s main effort in this regard 


11. Economic changes over the past 50 years have encapsulated Swaziland’s economy within the 
larger South African economic system. The intermeshing of the two economies involves transport 
links, electricity grids, trade relations, labour migration, investment flows, and membership i in the 
Southern African Common Customs Union. See Grundy, op. cit., p. 170. 

12. Legal problems within South Africa have, at least temporarily, called a halt to the land transfer 
process, although the matter is far from permanently closed. For the purpose of this discussion, 
however, the important thing is not whether South Africa will eventually be able to consummate 
the land deal, but rather what Pretoria’s contemplation of it tells us about its regional intentions. 
13. See J. D. F. Jones, ‘Botha’s Point of No Return’, Financtal Times, 6 August 1982. 
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focuses on external policy. The primary instrument for creating a new politi- 
cal reality in southern Africa is the campaign of military destabilization directed 
by Pretoria against its neighbouring states. Since the collapse of Portuguese 
colonialism in southern Africa, Pretoria has been involved in military efforts 
directed at undermining the stability of African governments in the states 
surrounding it. To date the main targets of these efforts have been the 
‘marxist’ successors to Portuguese colonialism, Angola and Mozambique, but 
there are indications that Zimbabwe may become a venue for destabilization 
as well. 

In Angola, Pretoria has constructed its destabilization exercise on a combi- 
nation of the legacy of Angola’s 1975-1976 civil war and its own Namibian 
counterinsurgency effort. Although by 1976 the Angolan civil war had pro- 
duced an MPLA government in Luanda, the rival UNITA movement managed 
to retain an organizational remnant as well as a base of political support among 
the Ovimbundu people of southern Angola. These constituted a foundation 
from which the military struggle with Luanda could be continued. These also 
presented an entry point for Pretoria to influence political and power relation- 
ships within Angola, as South Africa came to the assistance of the hardpressed 
UNITA insurgents with military supplies, logistical support, and the backing 
in the field of its own armed forces. Frequent incursions into Angola by the 
South African military began in 1977 and grew in size and scope, so that by 
1981 they involved air strikes, sizeable ground forces, penetrations of as much 
as 200 miles inside Angolan territory, and the actual occupation of parts of 
southern Angola.!4 The South African military actions are said by Pretoria 
to be directed at SWAPO military units that use Angolan sanctuaries for oper- 
ations within neighbouring Namibia. While Pretoria’s anti-cSWAPO purpose 
is not in doubt, its military operations within Angola have served other pur- 
poses as well. There exists considerable evidence that these military actions 
are used simultaneously to assist UNITA. Pretoria’s attacks have apparently 
been coordinated with the UNITA forces of Jonas Savimbi, and towns and 
villages that have been taken by the South African military have been turned 
over to UNITA to administer.!5 

In the seven years since its near extinction in 1976 the fortunes of UNITA 
have risen dramatically. Estimates in the spring of 1983 place the number 
of fighters under its command at 40,000 and suggest that it controls fully one- 
third of Angolan territory and operates with relative ease in an additional 
one-third. One need not deny the indigenous contributions to UNITA’s 


14. See Simon Jenkens, ‘Destabilization in Southern Africa’, Economist, 16 July 1983, pp. 20-21. 
15. See ‘Mercenary in Angola’, West Africa, No. 3315, 9 February, 1981, pp. 266-269; see also, 
West Africa, No. 3319, 9 March, 1981, pp. 492-493; and ‘Aftermath of the Angolan Incursion’, 
West Africa, No. 3346, 14 September, 1981, pp. 2090-2091. 

16. Fred Bridgland, ‘What If the Angolan Rebels Win?’ The Washington Post, 29 May 1983; 
Edward Girardet, ‘Angola’s UNITA: guerrillas... or shadow government?’ The Christian Science 
Monitor, 1 June 1983; Jenkins, op cit., p. 21. 
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renewal in order to acknowledge the crucial role played by Pretoria in providing 
the movement with the military means to effectively challenge the MPLA’s 
rule. 

In Mozambique South Africa’s main destabilization effort takes place 
through its support, if not outright sponsorship and control, of the Resistencia 
Nacional Mocambicana (MNR). Originally composed of former African and 
European members of the Portuguese colonial army and secret police, in 
recent years the MNR has been able to recruit defectors from the government’s 
security agencies as well as take advantage of the political disaffection which 
Mozambique’s economic disarray has produced.17 By 1982, MNR was able 
to place the FRELIMO government under increasing military pressure, and 
by the summer of that year was operating in seven of Mozambique’s eleven 
provinces, as well as in the environs of the capital, Maputo, and the main port, 
Beira.'® Considerable evidence exists that there is close liaison between MNR 
and the South African military and intelligence services; that South Africa sup- 
plies the anti-FRELIMO guerrillas by both sea and air, that South African 
instructors inside Mozambique have trained MNR cadres in weapons use, com- 
munications, and sabotage; and that MNR leaders move between Mozambique 
and South Africa for consultations. The MNR radio station, Voz da Africa 
Livre, broadcasts into Mozambique from a station located in the northern 
Transvaal.!9 

While Angola and Mozambique have been the main targets of South African 
destabilization efforts, there are indications that Zimbabwe could soon become 
the arena for such activities as well. To begin with, the conditions for 
Pretoria’s entrée have been prepared by the dynamics of Zimbabwe’s domestic 
politics. Zimbabwean government actions that are perceived by ZAPU, the 
main opposition political party, as intended to emasculate or even eliminate it, 
have combined with a brutal campaign of political repression in Matabeleland, 
the ZAPU stronghold, to create circumstances strikingly similar to those upon 
which destabilization in Angola was constructed. That is, there now exists in 
Zimbabwe a dissident political movement which possesses a military arm, which 
has a very strong regional-ethnic base of support, and which finds that military 
assistance for its struggle to survive can be found only in Pretoria. There 
are already indications that Pretoria may be planning to involve itself in 
Zimbabwe’s political problems. It is reported that the South Africans are 
providing military training for Ndebele refugees from Zimbabwe at the Pafuri 
and Spencer camps in northern Transvaal.2° An Ndelebele language radio 
station, ‘Radio Truth’, which attacks the Zimbabwe government of Robert 
Mugabe, broadcasts into Matabeleland from the Transvaal.2!_ There is also 


17. Jenkins, op. cit., p. 26. 

18. ‘Mozambique: Havoc in the Bush’, Africa Confidential, 21 July 1982, pp. 1-6. 
19. ‘Mozambique II: Havoc in the Bush’, Ibid. 4 August 1982, pp. 5-7. 

20. Jenkins, op. ctt., p. 26. 

21. Ibid. 
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clear evidence of South African military activity within Zimbabwe. In August 
1982 the Zimbabwean army engaged a military unit that had apparently infil- 
trated across Zimbabwe’s southern border. In the firefight that ensued three 
white soldiers of the invading force, veterans of the erstwhile Rhodesian army, 
were killed by the Zimbabweans. South Africa at first denied involvement 
with the incident. Later it admitted that the three dead soldiers were indeed 
members of the South African military, but claimed they were part of a ‘rogue 
unit’ operating on its own. Given the disciplined nature of the South African 
army, and the capabilities of its military intelligence, knowledgeable observers 
viewed with extreme scepticism Pretoria’s claim that it lacked all knowledge 
of and complicity in the incident.?2 

As will be seen later, South Africa’s destabilization campaign serves multiple 
purposes. However, its primary goal can be seen as the collapse of radical 
anti-south African governments and their replacement by regimes that are 
clients of Pretoria. Should the MNR and UNITA come to exercise signifi- 
cant power in the governments of Mozambique and Angola, should Robert 
Mugabe’s government be replaced with one beholden to South Africa, then a 
new political reality more conducive to South Africa’s long-term strategic 
objective will have been created. The way will have been cleared for the 
establishment of the Constellation of South African States; a major barrier to 
each of Pretoria’s perceived external threats will have been erected. 

One virtue of the destabilization policy from Pretoria’s vantage point, is 
that the achievement of its objective does not necessarily require military 
victory by the dissident movements that South Africa supports. Military 
destabilization forces African countries to direct large amounts of scarce 
government revenue and energy to the military threat posed by the Pretoria- 
supported insurgents, or by the South African military itself. Angola, for 
example, allocates fully 50 percent of its foreign exchange to the military.?3 
Given the economic situation of most states of southern Africa, the diversion 
of scarce resources to military uses jeopardizes, if not devastates, efforts 
at economic development. This, in turn, has the ‘virtue’ of indirectly produc- 
ing popular dissatisfaction with existing governments. If economic hardship 
translates into political disaffection, ‘radical’ anti-South African regimes might 
be replaced without having to be actually defeated by dissident insurgents.?4 
In this respect recent indications of military destabilization in Zimbabwe are 
particularly ominous. Given its extreme ethno-political tensions, the tremen- 
dous popular pressure for economic redistribution, and the current economic 
recession, the need to respond to an externally supported military threat might 


22. New York Times, 23 August 1982, p. 3. 

23. Financial Times, 21 July 1982; Africa Confidential, 25 August 1982. 

24. The translation of economic hardship into active political opposition is of course not automatic, 
and may require more political acumen that the Pretoria-backed movements possess. Nevertheless, 
economic problems can be seen to have played a part in providing some popular support to UNITA 
in Angola and MNR in Mozambique. See Africa Confidential, 14 April 1982 and 25 August 1982. 
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be an additional burden beyond the capacity of the Mugabe government to bear. 

For Pretoria, the attractiveness of the destabilization policy goes beyond 
its primary contribution to South Africa’s long-term strategic objective of 
creating a Constellation of States. Aspects of the policy dovetail with other 
of Pretoria’s regional policies, so as to make a contribution to South Africa’s 
medium- and short-term strategic objectives as well. 


Medium-Term Objective—The ‘Neutralization’ of Neighbouring States 

The idea of creating a Constellation of States has such a powerful attraction 
to Pretoria because it provides a counter to all three of its perceived external 
threats. The idea’s drawback, however, lies in the difficulty of bringing it to 
fruition. At best the governmental transformations, which the destabilization 
programme is designed to achieve, will take time to materialize; at worst, 
even if such transformations occur, there is no guarantee that successor 
regimes, once installed, will be willing to cooperate with Pretoria to the extent 
it desires. Thus South Africa has a need for other policies that can respond 
to threats in the interim; in the period before the political realities conducive 
to a Constellation have been created. Consequently, in the medium term, 
Pretoria seeks to prevent the existing regimes in her neighbouring states from 
adopting policies that are directed towards ending white rule in the Republic. 
In particular, it seeks to deny the support of these regimes to the African 
National Congress, the most significant of the South African liberation move- 
ments. But more generally, Pretoria also seeks to put an end to diplomatic 
efforts by her neighbours which are designed to isolate South Africa and to 
bring international pressure to bear upon her. In other words, Pretoria seeks 
to render her neighbours neutral in respect to efforts that would foster and 
direct change within the South African system. Whereas destabilization seeks 
this goal through replacing regimes deemed hostile, neutralization attempts to 
achieve it by altering the policy of existing regimes. 

The strategic objective of neutralization is pursued through two policies— 
‘forward defence’ and economic leverage. Forward defence involves South 
African military strikes across international borders and against ANC targets 
located within neighbouring states. The first of these occurred in January 
1981. South African commandos raided a suburb of Mozambique’s capital 
city, Maputo, attacking three houses in which ANC personnel were living, and 
killing twelve people. A spokesman for the South African Defence Forces 
said the attack followed information that Maputo ‘is used as a springboard for 
terror against South Africa’.25 In December 1982 South African soldiers 
crossed into Lesotho. They entered Maseru, the capital city, searching 
private houses for South African exiles associated with the ANC. Some two 
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dozen homes were fired upon and forty-four people killed.2¢ In a statement 
after the raid, a South African military spokesman said the Lesotho-based 
ANC members were ‘planning to carry out deeds of terror’ in South Africa 
and that ‘a number of well-trained terrorists moved from other southern 
African states to Lesotho during the past month to execute these plans’.?? 
Then in May 1983 Pretoria launched its second attack on Maputo, the capital 
of Mozambique. This time jet fighters strafed houses and a factory. By 
Mozambique’s account nineteen people were killed and nearly 200 were 
wounded. (Pretoria claimed that ‘at least 40’ ANC exiles were killed. The 
air attack was announced as a reprisal for the ANC bombing of military offices 
in Pretoria two days previously.2) 

South African spokesmen have made clear that these efforts at what has here 
been termed ‘forward defence’ are intended to do more than make the ANC 
pay for its acts of sabotage within South Africa. After the May 1983 air raid 
on the Maputo suburb, Pretoria explicitly tied the action to a general regional 
strategy designed to bar the ANC from neighbouring states. Commenting on 
the cross-border attacks against the ANC, General Constand Viljoen, chief of 
the South African Defence Force, explained: ‘If we deny them bases in all our 
neighbouring states, either through the cooperation of the states themselves, 
which we hope will be possible, or by means of military actions against their 
bases. ... It makes it almost impossible for them.2? Pretoria, moreover, leaves 
little doubt that it sees the cross-border raids against the ANC as providing 
the necessary incentive for the cooperation by neighbouring states to which 
General Viljoen alludes. South African Foreign Minister, Pik Botha, thus 
declared that countries which gave ‘terrorists’ access should expect retaliation— 
‘Terrorism’, he stated, ‘has a boomerang effect—it hits back to those who allow 
it’.30 Although targeted on South African exiles associated with the ANC, the 
cross-border raids exact a heavy political price within the African states. By 
revealing them as defenceless in the face of foreign military attack and as unable 
to protect their own citizens—citizens of both Lesotho and Mozambique have 
been killed in South African attacks—Pretoria’s anti-ANC raids have the effect 
of undermining the credibility of neighbouring governments. Pretoria hopes 
that in order to avoid such political cost neighbouring African governments will 
themselves bar their territory to the ANC, and cooperate with South African 
intelligence in monitoring the activity of South African exiles within their 
borders. ‘If the population in neighbouring states realized the potential 
danger of ANC bases and to their residential areas [from South African attack]’, 
wrote the editor of the Afrikaans-language daily, Beeld. ‘and if their leaders 
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looked after their own interests, realism, neighbourliness and eventually peace 
would stand a chance in the sub-continent’.3! Of course, if neighbouring 
governments fail to act ‘in their own self interest’, then forward defence, 
by undermining their credibility, has a secondary pay-off in the area of 
destabilization. 

In pursuing its objective of neutralization, Pretoria speaks specifically in 
terms of barring ANC ‘terrorists’ and ‘bases’. But the meaning it attaches to 
these terms is quite broad. Thus in describing what South Africa considered 
inappropriate ANC activities within neighbouring states, Pik Botha included 
recruitment, planning, routing, advance identification of targets, and methods 
of infiltration. Making reference to such activity he warned: ‘My point is that 
a government can hardly be unaware of large-scale operations including those 
elements and if they are aware of it, they should do something about it or accept 
the consequences.’32, In what would appear to be a follow-up to this and 
similar warnings, Pretoria sent Zimbabwe a diplomatic note a month after the 
Maputo air raid. In it Pretoria made it plain that it expects the Mugabe 
government not only to deny bases to the ANC, but also to not ‘allow members 
of the ANC to operate from its territory’, or ‘cross its territory...en route 
to or from South Africa’.33 

In summary, through its policy of forward defence Pretoria hopes to use 
military attacks, and the threat thereof, in order to directly disrupt ANC 
operations, and, more importantly, to force neighbouring states to eliminate 
the ANC’s organizational activity from their territories.34 

In seeking to neutralize its neighbours Pretoria supplements forward defence 
with economic leverage. The economic component of the neutralization effort 
is rooted in the integrated southern African regional economy, within which 
South Africa represents the core and dominant unit. The economic inter- 
relationship between South Africa and her neighbours is such as to create 
crucial dependencies of the latter on the former.35 The effect of this asym- 
metric economic interdependence is to provide South Africa with political 
leverage over her neighbours, allowing her to discourage policy deemed hos- 
tile to the Republic. A clear example occurred during 1981, when in a 
variety of actions South Africa put the economic squeeze on Zimbabwe. First 
Pretoria threatened to terminate a trade agreement that provided signifi- 


31. Bleed, 10 June 1983. 

32. South African Digest, op. cit., p. 3. 

33. South African Digest, 24 June 1983, p. 3. 

34, The ‘retaliatory’ attacks upon the ANC also serve domestic political purposes for the ruling 
National Party. They show the government’s white constituency that it is not standing idle in the 
face of ANC sabotage and ‘terrorism’. Public opinion polls show that the policy of retaliation is 
very popular with the electorate—in an opinion survey following the Lesotho raid, 81 percent of 
all South African whites approved of attacks on ‘terrorist bases’ across international borders. (New 
York Times, 12 November 1982). 
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cant benefits to the Zimbabwean economy (preferential customs duties for 
Zimbabwe exports to South Africa, as well- as guaranteed quotas for some 
products). Next it threatened to send home the approximately 40,000 
Zimbabweans who work in South Africa. Then it precipitated a transport 
crisis and squeezed Zimbabwe’s supply of essential fuel by withdrawing a large 
number of locomotives, freight trucks, and tanker cars that were on loan to 
Zimbabwe’s railroad. Although the South African government claimed these 
actions were dictated by its own domestic needs, the foreign policy purposes 
in respect to neutralization of neighbouring states were in fact quite 
clear. The Citizen, a South African newspaper with close ties to official 
Pretoria, spelled out the appropriate message: 


‘...if Zimbabwe hadn’t been so hostile to South Africa, attacking it in 
international forums, reducing our diplomatic mission to that of a trade 
consulate, and announcing that it would give full political and moral support 
to the ‘liberation’ forces which intend to attack this country in growing 
numbers, South Africa might have been disposed to go out of its way to 
help Mr Mugabe to overcome his transport crisis. 

... Indeed, what is happening in Zimbabwe is only a foretaste, on a small 
scale, of what might happen... ’36 


In Spring 1983 Lesotho became the target of another instance of ‘neutraliz- 
ation through economic leverage’. After a car bomb exploded in the South 
African city of Bloemfontein, located near the Lesotho border, Pretoria retali- 
ated by imposing strict searches on the cross-border road traffic between land- 
_ locked Lesotho and South Africa. The result was such immense congestion 
that Lesotho’s tourism and commerce were temporarily crippled. Lesotho 
responded by seeking discussions with Pretoria on their ‘mutual problems’. 
Reviewing the situation, the editor of Beeld commented that “The message [of 
border delays] was understood, perhaps better even than the earlier Maseru 
raid,’ And ‘The two countries undertook not to allow any elements into their 
country who plan, advocate or are involved in subversion.3? 

The policy of using economic leverage to neutralize neighbours is supported 
by aspects of Pretoria’s programme of military destabilization. A secondary 
effect of that programme has been to prevent the type of economic integration 
among the black states of southern Africa that would reduce their individual 
dependence on South Africa, and thus nullify Pretoria’s economic leverage. 
The effort recently initiated by the black states of the region to create an 
economic grouping (SADCC) founded upon an integrated transportation net- 
work independent of that of South Africa is viewed as a particular threat by 
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Pretoria. Significantly, the existing West-to-East rail and motor roads, which 
link the black states with each other rather than to South Africa, have received- 
particular attention from the Pretoria-supported insurgents in Angola and 
Mozambique. In Angola, UNITA’s primary ‘military’ target has been the 
Benguela railroad which, if operational, would provide both Zaire and Zambia 
with routes to the sea other than those that pass through South Africa. The 
success of UNITA in its operations against the railroad have maintained the 
vital dependence of both Zambia and Zaire on Pretoria. The MNR’s tactics 
in Mozambique have been strikingly similar to those of UNITA. A systematic 
campaign has been undertaken to cut all motor roads and rail lines, as well as 
vital bridges, that link Zimbabwe to the Mozambique ports of Beira and 
Maputo.38 In this manner, landlocked Zimbabwe is kept completely dependent 
upon South Africa for its only viable outlet to the sea. In addition the oil pipe- 
line between Zimbabwe and Mozambique ports has been frequently sabotaged, 
forcing Zimbabwe to rely on South African assistance for its vital fuel supplies. 

The discussion of Pretoria’s long- and medium-term strategic objectives has 
shown how South Africa’s regional policies interact and support each other. 
The policies of forward defence and economic leverage, whose main objective 
is the neutralization of neighbouring states, have the secondary effect of 
undermining the credibility and economic viability of existing regimes. In so 
doing, they contribute to the destabilization of these states. Destabilization, 
whose primary objective is to alter the political character of neighbouring 
states, has the secondary effect of maintaining and increasing Pretoria’s 
economic leverage. The policies complement each other while being directed 
at different primary objectives. 

It might be argued that the forward defence and destabilization policies of 
Pretoria actually work against South Africa’s own declared interests because 
one of their consequences is the increased reliance of neighbouring states on 
the Soviet Union and Cuba. With Pretoria posing a military threat to its 
neighbours, they are likely to turn for assistance to whom-so-ever will provide 
it, and that translates into an increased political and military role in southern 
Africa for the Soviets and their allies. Undoubtedly that has been the case 
with respect to Angola and Mozambique. Since Pretoria is well aware of this 
logic, one can ask, how can the policies described here be related to its declared 
priority of ridding southern Africa of Soviet presence and influence? The 
answer to this question lies in looking beyond declarative policy—what leaders 
say—to the relationship between South Africa’s objective international situ- 
ation and the internal logic of the policy it is following. If this is done, it will 
be seen that what serves Pretoria’s interests is the maintenance, not the removal, 
of the Soviet/Cuban presence. Indeed, that, I would argue, is the third and 
short-term objective in South Africa’s overall strategy for southern Africa. 


38. Africa Confidential, V. 23, No. 15, 21 July 1982, p. 4. 
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Short-Term Objective: Soviet/Cuban Presence in Southern Africa 

A major concern of Pretoria’s is to obtain Western acquiescence in white 
minority rule, and concomitantly to avoid ‘pressurization’ for change in South 
Africa’s domestic sociopolitical system. Ultimately, I have argued, it is 
Pretoria’s hope to achieve security vis-a-vis Western ‘pressurization’ through 
the establishment of a Constellation of Southern African States. But bringing 
forth such an arrangement is a long-term objective. In the meantime it seeks, 
through neutrilization, to dissuade its African neighbours from using their 
diplomatic influence to rally Western countries against white South Africa. 
However, the short-term repercussions of the means Pretoria uses to achieve 
these ends could be extremely counterproductive. For Pretoria’s military and 
economic actions in the region could lead to a Western perception of South 
Africa as an aggressor state and as a threat to regional peace. Should such 
a perception develop, then pressure from the Western industrial countries 
against South Africa would be likely to esculate; and the third external threat 
against Pretoria, international economic pressure would be intensified. 

The dilemma faced by the white regime in Pretoria is how to resolve the 
contradiction between its domestic and external efforts to repress the black 
liberation movements on the one hand, and its need to avoid pressure from the. 
Western industrial countries on the other. Pretoria seeks to resolve this con- 
tradiction and escape is dilemma by stressing the Soviet/Cuban presence in 
southern Africa. “The Soviet/Cuban threat’ is considered Pretoria’s best 
guarantee against hostile actions by the West. This is especially true in regard 
to the United States, which because of its economic size, military power, and 
historical position as leader of the Western alliance, is regarded as particularly 
important to South Africa’s policy-makers. Thus South African spokesmen 
make much of the supposed strategic importance of their country with respect 
to the protection of sea lanes and access to essential minerals. And they 
present Pretoria’s conflict with the ANC as part of a global struggle against 
Soviet expansion and domination. Note, for example, the commentary of the 
official South African Broadcasting Company following the May 1983 raid on 
the ANC in Mozambique: 


‘The ANC is a self-declared revolutionary movement dedicated to 
the... imposition of a communist order on the Soviet pattern. The evi- 
dence of its control by the Soviet Union... is conclusive. As an instrument 
of the Kremlin its aims are... to achieve strategic dominance for the Soviets 
in Southern Africa... The Palestine Liberation Organization is a terrorist 
movement similar to the ANC in its operations and its affiliation with 
Moscow. There is close liaison between the two movements... The ANC 
like the PLO is not amenable to debate... The only answer...is to stop 
them.’40 l 


40. Reprinted in South Africa Digest, 3 June 1983, p. 20. 
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Presenting the southern African conflict as part of a global struggle, rather 
than as merely a regional matter, is important for Pretoria. For the existence 
of strategic Western interests in South Africa are, in themselves, of little policy 
relevance. What makes these interests more than simply an academic matter 
is the perception that they are under threat. In this respect the political and 
military presence of the Soviet Union and its allies in southern Africa is crucial. 
It raises the issue (or at least the perception) of a threat and thus complicates 
immensely the relationship of Western countries to the southern African 
regional conflict. Pretoria needs the presence of the Soviet Union in its 
region; without it the salience of South Africa to the West is rendered marginal 
at best.. 

Of course, should the Soviet Union use its presence in southern Africa to 
attack the Republic, this dimension of South African strategy would seriously 
backfire. But, despite its rhetoric about the ‘total communist onslaught’, 
Pretoria must recognize that it has little to fear in terms of a direct Soviet 
military attack. The USSR has sent military advisers, but not combat troops, 
to southern Africa, and the Cuban troops in Angola have, since 1976, shown 
little inclination to engage the South African military. The real threat to 
Pretoria is in the training and material support provided by the USSR to the 
liberation movements and to neighbouring states. Pretoria’s response to this 
is its destabilization and forward defence policies. These have the ironic 
‘virtue’ of both countering the Soviet ‘threat’ and maintaining the Soviet 
presence. If destabilization should achieve its ultimate objective, and anti-South 
African governments are replaced by ones beholden to Pretoria, then the stage 
would be set for a Constellation of States. At that point the Soviet presence 
would be reduced, since one could expect the new regimes to demand Soviet/ 
Cuban withdrawal. At that point, too, South Africa would no longer need the 
Soviet presence, since that presence is really a ‘stop-gap’ for what the Constel- 
lation is intended to accomplish in respect to deflecting the hostility of Western 
powers.#! 


Conclusions 

My primary purpose in this article has been to illuminate South Africa’s 
regional foreign policy by suggesting the coherent inner logic of Pretoria’s 
diverse actions. My purpose has not been to evaluate these policies as to their 
likely success, which is another matter altogether. Suffice it to say, for the 
purposes of this discussion, that the prognosis for Pretoria’s shorter term 
strategic objectives is far better than for its long-term one. International 


41. Although a Soviet presence in Southern Africa is crucial to South Africa’s strategy, Pretoria 
does not of course require that this presence be manifest through 19,000 Cuban troops in Angola. 
A substantial reduction in Cuban troop strength would be consistent with South Africa’s over-all 
strategy. At the same time, such a reduction ought not to be considered as high a priority as Pretoria 
publicly proclaims. 
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acceptance of white supremacy via the establishment of a grand ‘Constellation 
of Southern African States’ appears a very unlikely prospect. Two thirigs, in 
particular, present formidable obstacles to South Africa’s design. First, there 
is the universal problem of the reliability of clients. Opposition elements 
within Angola, Mozambique, Zimbabwe, and Namibia may establish close ties 
with Pretoria in order to obtain the resources necessary to pursue their political 
objectives. But should these elements be successful in wresting power from 
existing regimes, their political calculus is likely to change. Then a client 
relationship with Pretoria is likely to be viewed as politically costly rather than 
beneficial, and the new regimes will be instrumentally motivated to distance 
themselves politically from their erstwhile patron. Thus, should the destabil- 
ization policy achieve its goal—the removal of ‘marxist’ regimes in southern 
Africa by movements `Pretoria heavily supports—South Africa is likely to find 
that the result is something less than a set of new governments that are willing 
to join a pro-South African Constellation. Moreover, even should Pretoria be 
able to gain acceptance of the constellation idea from new regimes whose rise 
to power it has sponsored, it does not follow that international acquisescence 
in white rule will automatically follow. A Constellation of States formed in 
this manner is likely to be tainted by its progenitor. The new regimes, 
although led by Africans, are likely to face the same inhospitable international 
reception as have the formally independent governments of South Africa’s 
erstwhile homelands. 

In contrast, Pretoria’s less comprehensive objective—the neutralization of 
neighbouring states—would seem, at least for the foreseeable future, to be a 
far more feasible goal. The combined effect of forward defence, economic 
leverage, and destabilization policies will place extreme pressure on the African 
states to limit their effective support for the ANC. Although their own domestic 
politics, as well as the politics of the Organization of African Unity, probably 
preclude their signing the formal non-aggression or mutual non-subversion 
pacts that Pretoria desires, the same result is likely to be achieved informally. 
Indeed, there are signs that this is already occurring. After the South African 
commando raid into Lesotho in December 1982, both Lesotho and Swaziland 
clamped down on the ANC within their borders, both countries expelling a 
number of South African refugees.42, And in Spring 1983, Lesotho responded 
to the economic squeeze that Pretoria had imposed on it by entering into 
talks with the South Africans. Afterward the Lesotho Minister of Foreign 
Affairs told reporters, ‘refugees must comply with the conditions of their 
status.... We will make sure that no elements will jeopardize relations with 
South Africa.’43 A month later he announced that Lesotho could no longer 
stand the economic ‘stranglehold’, and would have no choice but to start 
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evacuating South African refugees. Shortly thereafter it was announced 
that 22 individuals whose removal had been demanded by Pretoria were being 
‘evacuated’ to other countries. Foreign Ministry sources added that arrange- 
ments were being made for the departure from Lesotho of an additional 200 
refugees.44 At almost the same time, the Zimbabwe government, responding 
to a warning from Pretoria about ANC use of its territory, sent a delegation 
of security men to South Africa.45 In Mozambique, the government has for 
some time prohibited ANC affiliated individuals from residing in the southern 
portion of the country which borders on South Africa. 

These various actions have not eliminated the ANC’s ability to operate in 
southern Africa, but they do indicate factors that will make its operations more 
difficult. South Africa’s objective of neutralization has not yet been achieved 
but the policies that are directed toward it have already produced results. And 
these results have been achieved at very minimal costs to Pretoria—essentially 
the price of commando and air raids plus the cost of supplying and training 
dissident movements.46 Of course the diplomatic costs of its neutralization 
strategy could be quite high, depending on the reactions of the international 
community, and particularly the Western industrial countries who are South 
Africa’s chief trading partners and suppliers of capital and technology. But 
here is where the third leg of its:southern African strategy comes into play. 
So long as Pretoria’s destabilization and forward defence policies produce an 
increase in Soviet influence in southern Africa, and so long as that influence 
is defined by the Western powers as the crucial problem in southern Africa, 
then the costs to South Africa are likely to remain minimal. 


Implications of Pretoria’s Strategy 

The regional strategy being pursued by Pretoria has several related and 
significant implications for southern Africa as a zone of international tension, 
and for the foreign policy of the United States in particular. 

1) The objective of regional stability in southern Africa will remain a 
chimera unless the phenomenon of racial rule in South Africa is effectively dealt 
with. Since neither the international situation nor the configuration of politi- 
cal forces within South Africa suggest that a significant movement away from 


44. See Allister Sparks, ‘Lesotho Gives In To South African Pressures’, The Washington Post, 
9 September 1983. 

45. South African Digest, 8 July 1983, p. 6. 

46. South Africa’s counter-insurgency war against Namibia’s SWAPO forces have placed a heavy 
financial burden on the Republic’s economy, with estimates of approximately one billion Rand per 
annum. In contrast to the Namibian operation, which has involved the permanent stationing of 
approximately 20,000 South African troops in Namibia’s northern border area, the destabilization 
policy, which involves providing advisers and financial and logistical assistance to African insurgents 
in neighbouring states, is a much less costly proposition. It also avoids the politically difficult task 
of large military call-ups among the civilian population. 
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white supremacy is imminent, one can expect a lengthy period of instability 
and resultant tension within and among the states of the region. 

2) The threat posed to the economic viability and political survival of exist- 
ing African regimes by Pretoria will continue to offer a diplomatic advantage 
to those external powers willing to provide assistance, especially military 
assistance, to South Africa’s neighbours. This means that the position of the 
Soviet Union and its allies in the region 1s not likely to be soon dislodged, but, 
if anything, is more likely to be strengthened. The USSR’s decided weakness 
relative to the West in the provision of economic assistance will likely have 
little impact on its position in the region, since its ability and willingness to 
provide military assistance will be important to states threatened with military 
attack and destabilization by their southern neighbour. There is an important 
corollary in this for the United States. To the extent that the United States 
defines its relations with southern African states by their relationship to the 
Soviet Union—adopting an antagonistic posture towards the black states that 
accept Soviet assistance, and a positive or neutral posture towards the white 
state that proclaims itself anti-Soviet—it will find its diplomatic position in 
sub-Saharan Africa continually undermined. 

3) The much sought-after Namibian settlement, should it be achieved, will 
not end politico-military conflict in the southera African region, nor stop the 
area from being a zone of international tension. Western governments, and 
particularly that of the United States, appear to have raised far too many 
expectations regarding what will result from establishing an independent 
majority-rule government in Namibia. As important as that goal is, the 
analysis presented here indicates that there is little reason to believe that the 
‘Namibian problem’ is at the root of southern Africa’s turmoil. Policy based 
on the assumption that it is will probably meet with disappointment. 

Namibia is only a part, and not a defining part, in Pretoria’s southern 
African strategy. There is little reason to believe that the strategy currently 
being pursued will be abandoned should Namibia attain independence. On 
the contrary, should SWAPO attain power in a post-independence majority 
rule government (which is the most likely outcome) then Namibia will prob- 
ably become a primary target for the full paneply of policies that constitute 
Pretoria’s current southern African strategy. Namibia’s internal political 
dynamics and economic dependence, as well as SWAPO’s relations with the 
ANC, would make the country an excellent candidate for destabilization, 
economic leverage, and forward defence policies. There is little doubt that 
policy-makers in Pretoria seriously consider the possibility of military involve- 
ment in a post-independence Namibia. In private talks with the American 
Assistant Secretary of State, whose contents were subsequently leaked to the 
press, South African Foreign Minister Pik Botha stated: “‘We’re convinced 
SWAPO is Marxist. Nujoma [the SWAPO leader] will nationalize the whole 
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place, and cause upheaval and civil war, involving South Africa. We will have 
to invade Namibia... °47 

4) Finally, the Reagan administration’s policy of ‘constructive engagement’ 
is undermined by its own fatally flawed assumptions about South Africa’s 
interests and objectives. That policy intends to protect US interests in, and 
bring peace and stability to, the southern African region through the estab- 
lishment of a ‘positive and reciprocal’ relationship between Washington and 
Pretoria. In the view of leading policy-makers in Washington, the basis for 
such a cooperative relationship exists in a set of interests which the two 
countries presumably share. Specifically three shared interests have been 
stressed as the foundation for ‘constructive engagement’. An interest in 


— dealing effectively with the Soviet threat; i.e., preventing any further 
significant expansion of Soviet influence in southern Africa, and, con- 
comitantly, removing the Cuban troop presence from Angola;* 

— ‘rebuilding stability in southern Africa’;49 

— utilizing South Africa’s central economic role in the region as the founda- 

tion for regional economic development.*° 


The examination of Pretoria’s policy actions and the analysis of its strategic 
objectives presented here, raises the question of whether South African defi- 
nitions of security and interests are similar to, or even compatible with, those 
of the United States. Pretoria’s interest in regional economic development, 
as far as it goes, is tied to preserving white rule within the Republic. Those 
economic efforts that are not so linked are of little interest to the South Africans 
and, indeed, as in the case of SADCC, may be forcefully opposed by them. 
Likewise Pretoria’s interest in regional stability. South Africa is interested in 
regional political stability, but of a very particular type. It seeks a stability 
under conditions that will guarantee its own system of white supremacy. In 
the absence of that type of regional stability it prefers, and actively pursues, 
instability in the region. Finally Pretoria, rhetoric aside, has a short-term 
interest in maintaining some Soviet/Cuban presence in southern Africa, and 
its policies toward the region have tended to strengthen—not reduce—that 
presence. 

Given South Africa’s domestic arrangement and its resultant regional and 
international situation, it would be naive to believe that a US policy of con- 
structive engagement will fundamentally alter Pretoria’s definition of its 
security interests or the strategy it has adopted with respect to them. Rather 
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the Reagan policy of constructive engagement has made it easier for South 
Africa to follow the strategy identified in this article by removing from Pretoria 
the concern that her policies might trigger retaliatory action by Washington.*! 
In other words, ‘constructive engagement’ has encouraged instability, and 
prolonged the Soviet/Cuban presence. 


51. There is some speculation that the Reagan administration has been able to get Pretoria to 
ease its economic pressure on Zimbabwe and to reduce the MNR military pressure on the Machel 
government in Mozambique (Financial Times 8/6/82; Jenkins op. cit., p. 24). However, even 
if these speculations are accurate, the basic thrust of Pretoria’s policy has not been altered by 
Washingt. .n, and there is little reason to believe that whatever incremental moderation of policy 
has been achieved is anything more than a temporary adjustment. 


THE RESOURCES OF RURAL AFRICA: 
A GEOGRAPHICAL PERSPECTIVE 


J. A. BINNS 


In THE last decade or so there has been considerable interest shown in the ques- 
tion of the analysis, management and development of resources.! This interest 
seems to reflect a growing concern for conservation in the face of rapid deple- 
tion of the earth’s resources and also the impact of ‘natural’ disasters such as 
droughts, floods and earthquakes resulting in widespread famine and destruc- 
tion particularly in the poorer countries of the so-called Third World. 

The concept of a ‘resourse’ implies that man has made a conscious decision 
to utilise something for his own benefit, whether it be water, soil or iron ore. 
Commodities which are of little use to man or cannot be exploited with the 
available technology, may remain unused and form a reserve stock which may 
well be utilised at some later date when man’s need is greater and/or a more 
sophisticated technology is available to exploit them. 

Classifications of the earth’s resources frequently draw a distinction between 
renewable resources such as air, water and natural flora and fauna, and non- 
renewable resources such as minerals and fossil fuels.? In reality, the renew- 
ability and rate of resource depletion are controlled by man, and the manner 
in which such resources are utilised determines their quality and availability 
for future generations. 

The human dimension of resource development is therefore fundamental and 
any discussion of resources would be sterile without it. Resource utilisation 
invariably involves a highly complex interaction of physical and human vari- 
ables in a social, cultural and political milieu. It is perhaps appropriate, there- 
fore, to focus attention on these interlinkages and think in terms of ‘resource 
systems’ rather than to attempt to isolate one or more variables. Resource sys- 
tems are highly dynamic, changing spatially and temporally as man’s manage- 
ment of the system become more or less efficient. Manshard envisages a 
continuum ranging from environmentally adaptive resource systems to environ- 
mentally hazardous systems which may result in a long-term degradation of the 


The author is a lecturer in geography at Sussex University and this article is based upon the slightly 
amended text of the Lyell Lecture given to a joint meeting of the Agriculture, Forestry and Geogra- 
phy sections at the British Association for the Advancement of Science Annual Meeting, University 
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resource base. The dynamism of resource systems and their progression one 
way or another along the continuum must be understood in the light of decisions 
taken locally, nationally and internationally. 


Resources and Third World Development 

If we see ‘development’ as promoting a sustained improvement in living stan- 
dards amongst the population of Third World countries, then the question of 
resource utilisation and management seems fundamental to the whole process. 
Ojo* sees development as ‘an essentially continuous process of generating and 
more efficiently allocating resources for greater socially satisfying ends’. 

It would be impossible in the space of this short article to consider the wide 
range of resources and strategies of resource utilisation to be found in the Third 
World. The article therefore focusses on rural Africa, albeit a vast area with 
many millions of people, but one with which the author has some personal fam- 
iliarity. Within rural Africa, particular attention will be given to the utilisation 
of what to most rural Africans is the basic resource, namely land, and we will 
examine some of the stresses which are evident and priorities for the future. 

Recent commentaries on the pace of development in Africa have suggested 
that far from a picture of gradually improving living standards, many people, 
and particularly those in the rural areas, are becoming worse off. René 
Dumont in a recent book comments: ‘It is already clear that the agricultural 
programme drawn up by the 1974 FAO conference for 1985 will be a complete 
failure. Instead of the so-called developing countries (what a euphemism!) 
moving towards self-sufficiency in food, as forecast, this goal is receding with 
every year that passes.”5 

It seems, therefore, that there are major problems of resource utilisation and 
in certain parts of rural Africa there are already signs of severe stress. 


Land—rural Africa’s basic resource 

Throughout history, land has been generally in plentiful supply in the 
African continent. Human labour, on the other hand, has been less plentiful, 
and much of Africa’s economic history revolves around the utilisation of natural 
resources with an insufficient labour supply. Labour was often at a premium 
and was frequently owned and exchanged through the medium of domestic 
slavery, the remnants of which still persist in parts of sub-Saharan Africa. A 
recent newspaper report, for example, commented that according to the direc- 
tor of the anti-slavery society, nearly one in three of Mauritania’s population 
is either a slave, a part-slave or an ex-slave.® 
3. W. Manshard, ‘Man’s use and management of natural resources: development, problems and 
results of an international programme, Transactions of the Institute of British Geographers, New 
aS 7, 4, (1982), pp. 385-394. 
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Govjouraal, 5, 6, (1981) pp. 531-538. 
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Land in rural Africa is traditionally owned communally with overall control 
vested in the chief. Members of the community are free to utilise which areas 
they wish and with low densities of population and a lack of competition, the 
buying and selling of land was, until recently, largely unknown to many African 
peoples. After using the land it is then generally returned to the pool and 
another area is selected for cultivation. 

The African farmer’s basic aim is to meet the subsistence requirements of 
his family, to be able to fulfill obligations in the village and tribal group and 
possibly to have some marketable surplus which could be exchanged for other 
goods in one of the many marketplaces which are a long-established feature 
of rural Africa. Food production is undertaken in a manner which is carefully 
adapted to environmental as well as social factors and the maintenance of the 
soil’s fertility is a key aim in African farming as elsewhere. 

Once falling yields indicate a decline in soil fertility, farmers respond by 
moving to new areas preferably where dense forest vegetation is indicative of 
more fertile soils. Such a system of cultivation is dependent on a plentiful 
supply of land and the maintenance of long periods of fallow between periods 
of cultivation, in some cases over 20 years. Where good farmland is less plenti- 
ful because of population pressure or environmental difficulties, farming 
systems have adapted and become more intensive with the introduction of tech- 
niques such as mounding and ridging, intercropping, crop successions, 
terracing and the addition of organic fertilizer in the form of animal and human 
excrement and compost. There are many examples of African farming systems 
which have adopted more efficient and intensive methods of cultivation in 
response to changing social, economic and environmental factors.’ 

The other major groups of peoples occupying large parts of rural Africa are 
the pastoralists, herders of goats, camels, sheep and cattle, whose basic liveli- 
hood is tied up in their animals. As with the cultivators, perhaps more so with 
the herders, mobility was and still is a key element of their way of life. Just 
as declining soil fertility is indicative of the need to move to a new farm plot, 
so the pastoralists migrate in response to the availability of pasture and water. 
Drought is an ever present feature of Africa’s marginal lands and the pastora- 
lists migrate or alter the structure and size of their herds in response to this 
problem. It has been shown that pastoralism is more efficient ecologically than 
commercial ranching or even wild animals, because of the degree of mobility, 
the diversity of species, high stocking rates and high rates of reproduction with- 
in the herds.8 Pastoral societies are often organized in a complex way to prod- 
uce a resilient system based on the flexible use of resources. During periods 


7. See for example, J. A. Binns, ‘Agricultural change in Sierra Leone’, Geography 67, 2, (1982) 
pp. 113-125; P. Hill, Studies in rural capitalism in West Africa, (Cambridge University Press, 1976); 
R. Mc C. Netting, Hill farmers of Nigeria, (University of Washington Press, 1968); M. Tiffen, 
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Change, 13, (1982) pp. 159-181. 
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of drought, herders may drive their stock into habitats which are not normally 
used and thus minimise their losses, whilst the people themselves may eat more 
wild foods, agricultural produce and meat instead of milk, which declines in 
quantity with poorer pasture.? Once the drought is over, the large proportion 
of females in the herds ensures that they soon recover and the system returns 
to a state of dynamic equilibrium. As with the cultivators, so Africa’s pastora- 
lists are operating resource systems which have been tried and tested over cen- 
turies and in which the management of pastures, a major determinant of herd 
quality, is a key element in the system. 


Sources of stress 

If rural Africa’s two main livelihood systems appear to be well adapted to 
environmental factors and are capable of responding to changes in these factors 
over time and space, why is it that rural Africa is presently experiencing stress 
and living standards are generally not improving? An examination of the 
historial record suggests that one important reason for these problems seems 
to be that during the colonial and post colonial periods indigenous resource sys- 
tems have experienced pressures of a different character and magnitude such 
that they have often been unable to adapt and maintain a state of equilibrium.!° 

The colonial period saw the introduction of new attitudes to the use of land 
as the basic resource. Cash crops destined for export overseas were intro- 
duced, the land available for food crop production declined and the incentives 
given to produce cash crops rather than food crops for domestic consumption 
resulted in migration to estates and plantations and a decline in nutritional 
standards. With the alienation of land for cash crop production and European 
settlement, traditional pastoral and cultivation resource systems became con- 
strained territorially and mobility, which is such an important feature of these 
systems, was restricted. The introduction of individual tenure and the buy- 
ing and selling of land created further pressures. 

In some parts of rural Africa indigenous people were forced to undertake 
particular tasks for the colonial governments, whilst the introduction of taxa- 
tion created a demand for wage labour and further migration to towns, plan- 
tations and mines, all of which had a major impact on indigenous resource 
systems and resulted in stress. Rural Africa was gradually incorporated into 
the world capitalist system, which has made producers vulnerable to decisions 
and pricing polices established many thousands of miles from where they 


9. See, for example, D. Western, “The environment and ecology of pastoralists in arid savannas’, 
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live. In some cases the management of resource systems was taken out of 
indigenous hands, tensions were created and the equilibrium upset such that 
degradation of the land resource has become more likely. 

The colonial period also witnessed the introduction of western-style edu- 
cation and medicine. The former inculcated western ideals into the indigenous 
population and emphasised the virtues and vitality of urban life to the detriment 
of the rural areas. Medical advances resulted in declining death rates and high 
population growth rates which created problems in the rural areas. With more 
population there is greater competition for land and farming systems have be- 
come more intensive to provide food for more people. Improved veterinary 
facilities resulted in better quality of pastoralists’ herds and more animals to 
feed and water on rangelands which may have been reduced in size through 
the alienation of land and encroachment of cultivated areas.}2 


Coping with stress 

The post second world war period has seen a plethora of schemes by colonial 
and former colonial powers and independent governments to cope with some 
of the stresses and problems in rural Africa. But the general picture today 
is rather gloomy, and it seems that little progress has been achieved in raising 
the living standards of the bulk of the rural population. Lele comments that 
‘Prospects for rural development in sub-Saharan Africa appear to be much 
poorer than in the rest of the developing world, especially since the oil price 
increase. ... Despite the rhetorical acknowledgement of the importance of the 
agricultural and rural sector, most African countries are not giving that Sector 
the needed priority in their policies and budgets.’!3 Policies introduced by 
countries and international organisations such as the World Bank seem to have 
had little effect on reducing poverty in rural Africa and have often promoted 
greater inequality both within the rural areas and between rural and urban 
areas. There appears to be little foundation for the assumption that the activi- 
ties of rural development programmes lead to the improvement of the welfare 
of the rural population, let alone the rural poor.’!4 
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Why then have rural development projects not resulted in the general self- 
sustained improvement of rural living standards? Two broad and closely 
related factors seem to be apparent: 

(i) an unwillingness to treat the rural poor as the main priority in develop- 

ment programmes 

(11) a basic ignorance of indigenous rural resource systems as they are and 

their potential for future development. 

The lack of priority given to the rural areas seems to be due to the fact that 
much of the decision making in Africa ts undertaken in the urban areas, usually 
the capital cittes, by well-educated individuals who have often grown up in the 
town and who have little empathy with the people and problems of the rural 
areas. Expatriate colonial administrators have been replaced by indigenous 
elites who are equally ill-informed about the problems of the rural areas and 
who are often more concerned to ‘feather their own nests’ in the town rather 
than improve living standards in some remote rural village. Development 
efforts, both generated internally and initiated from overseas, have to pass 
through the filter of the local elites who, intentionally or otherwise, direct 
finance and expertise away from where it is most needed. Politicians are par- 
ticularly keen to have a contented urban population, since the higher level of 
education and unionisation amongst the urban population is potentially a threat 
to political stability. For this reason urban food prices may be kept artificially 
low to keep the town dwellers contented, whilst rural producers receive poor 
prices for the foodstuffs they produce.!5 In the rural areas any new crop var- 
ieties, fertilizers, machinery and improved cultivation methods are often only 
taken up by the larger and wealthier farmers, many of whom are the village 
leaders and decision makers who can accommodate the risks of a major diversion 
from well proven indigenous methods. 

A second reason why rural development efforts have failed to improve living 
standards is that there is still a great deal of ignorance surrounding traditional 
resource systems. This is not unrelated to the first reason, since a lack of con- 
cern about a problem or issue is often related to an inadequate understanding. 

Rural development programmes have generally adopted a ‘development from 
above’ style of approach, in which farmers and pastoralists are told what is best 
for them and on what lines their systems should develop in the future.’® Until 
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recently there has been little interest and understanding by development agen- 
cies in how indigenous resource systems function. What, for example, are the 
basic attitudes to land—how is it owned, how is it managed? How is the qual- 
ity of the land maintained as a renewable resource? How do farmers and pas- 
toralists recognise and respond to drought and soil erosion? What is the extent 
of indigenous knowledge about the environment, the soil, flora and fauna?!” 
How do resource systems reflect seasonality, since most of Africa has alternat- 
ing wet and dry seasons which places constraints on resource utilisation and 
is reflected in the whole way of life of rural communities?!8 These and many 
other questions need to be understood by asking farmers and pastoralists about 
their decision making and the manner in which their traditional resource sys- 
tems might become more efficient, whilst at the same time maintaining or even 
improving the quality of the land resource. As Ruddle and Manshard have 
observed: ‘No development policy can be implemented via appropriate pro- 
grammes and policies if knowledge of the local resource base to be developed 
is not available.’!9 

Answers to these and other questions can only be found if resource systems 
are studied holistically at the local level and the inter-relationships between 
different components of the system fully evaluated.2° Too many of the prob- 
lems associated with rural development schemes have occurred because of the 
ad hoc manner in which certain components of rural resource systems have been 
selected for treatment. It has often not been realised that the introduction of 
a particular piece of machinery, new crop variety or improved cultivation tech- 
nique can have significant repercussions throughout the entire system.?! 

Recent research on African farming systems advocates the use of an holistic 
approach to ‘understand how small farmers’ priorities and circumstances 
influence each aspect of their farm management’.2? By understanding re- 
source systems in their entirety, the interlinkages between different 
components are appreciated and problems, constraints and potentialities for 
further improvement can be recognised. Perhaps most important is that the 
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farmer or pastoralist as the decision maker, should become an important 
element in the planning process and their views, which are based on consider- 
able experience and understanding, should be incorporated into proposals for 
future rural development projects.?3 

The ‘development from above’ strategies, with their dictatorial approach to 
rural development planning, seem to be at last giving away to a more democratic 
‘development from below’ approach, where measures introduced are adapted 
to suit existing resource systems rather than designed to achieve a complete 
transformation with all the environmental and social stresses that this might 
generate.?4 


Conclusion 

Rural Africa’s resource systems are being increasingly understood and are 
found to be generally well adapted to environmental and social factors given 
the available technology. But during the last one and a half centuries, the 
maintenance of an equilibrium state in these resource systems has been threa- 
tened by the severe adjustments necessitated by European colonial rule. The 
post second world war period has witnessed many attempts to make the rural 
areas more productive and perhaps only incidentally to improve rural living 
standards. Despite these efforts the people of rural Africa have often become 
relatively worse off. 

In the future much more attention must be directed towards the rural areas 
and their people, but this should be based on a sound understanding of their 
ways of life and the problems they encounter. Planning strategies must follow 
a ‘development from below’ approach, recognizing the aims and the problems 
faced by rural people and understanding that resource systems are the product 
of complex interlinkages between environmental, social, political and cultural 
factors. René Dumont sums up the situation thus: ‘So there’s nothing particu- 
larly clever about our saying that the schemes of the Club du Sahel and the 
FAO for achieving self-sufficiency by the end of the century are bound to fail. 
This failure will be inevitable unless and until they recognize that their devel- 
opment ‘model’, which has never really worked, must be carefully rethought; 
and unless and until power is no longer in the hands of those who go on exploit- 
ing their peasants, both abroad and at home, instead of helping them.’25 
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LAW, CHIEFTAINCY AND CONFLICT IN 
COLONIAL GHANA: THE ADA CASE 


INEZ SUTTON 


ONE OF THE MOST striking features of the records of Ghana in the colonial period 
is the great number of chieftaincy disputes (stool or skin disputes). Almost 
the sole preoccupation of the Department of Native Affairs was with disputes 
of this nature. Indeed ‘native affairs’ in the Gold Coast was almost by defi- 
nition chieftaincy disputes; the huge Secretary for Native Affairs file in the 
National Archives of Ghana is devoted virtually exclusively to this topic. One 
has the impression that stool disputes became more prevalent in the colonial 
period, and were exacerbated by changing social and economic conditions; 
colonial officials certainly thought this was the case. Many other issues were 
thrashed out in the guise of stool disputes: land disputes, access to resources, 
collection and allocation of revenue, attitudes to various ordinances and other 
problems were often personified by the occupant or challenger to a chieftaincy. 
Thus objection to a chief’s ruling under one or another of the Native Juris- 
diction Ordinances might take the form of an attempt to destool him, as would 
perhaps the questioning of the allocation of revenues from a concession. 
Many conflicts within society tended to be expressed in the form of stool 
disputes. And, as noted, in the colonial period, more issues of this sort seem 
to have arisen. Land in many areas became a commercial asset, for growing 
of cash crops, or for leasing to European concessionaires; questions of juris- 
diction and rights to allocate land became thornier. The advent of Native 
Courts and Native Treasuries likewise opened many new areas of contention. 
For example, in Akyem Abuakwa, in the late nineteenth century, with the com- 
mercialization of land, disputes between stools became sharper; the conflict 
over revenues on the Birem River is one-example. The increased revenue 
available and, in general, more ways of capitalizing on office holding, led to 
greater competition for stools, and increased rivalry. A parallel in Ada, the 
focus of this paper (see sketch-map on page 61) was the increasing revenue 
from the trade in salt, enhanced by the shortage of imported salt during World 
War I and the growth of motor transport; conflicts over the allocation of this 
revenue were expressed in extensive stool disputes. Related to the question 
of increased revenue is the question of accountability. As Addo-Fening puts 
it, ‘as long as stool revenues remained meagre ... the general public did not 
feel inclined to insist on accountability’, but with the growth in revenue, many 
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destoolings occurred over this issue (in Akyem, for instance, in Ofori-Atta’s 
time, and repeatedly in Ada).! 

The advent of Native Tribunals and Native Treasuries raised conflicts for 
the same reasons. Local courts were often used by chiefs to raise extortionate 
revenues—in court fees, for instance; the Native Jurisdiction Ordinance of 
1910, making local chiefs’ courts the first compulsory step in the judicial sys- 
tem, furthered this tendency. This led to friction between chiefs and the 
people, again resulting in destoolments.2, The creation of Native Treasuries 
also raised questions of accountability; the distinction between the state 
treasury and the occupant’s personal assets was not always clear. In Akyem, 
it is argued that the advent of stool treasuries ‘laid a firm foundation for 
equitable and rational disbursements of public funds’, but in Ada there were 
great delays in establishing any sort of treasury, because the various factions 
distrusted each other and virtually everyone distrusted the Ada Manche. Use 
of Native Treasury funds here was another rich source of conflict and stool 
disputes. One further point to note about stool disputes (and related land and 
jurisdiction disputes) is that many are virtually interminable. The Ada dis- 
putes, in various forms, occupied the entire colonial period, and questions 
of jurisdiction between Akyem Abuakwa and Krobo, dating from the mid- 
nineteenth century, are still extant. 

It is argued that traditional legal systems in Ghana provided great potential 
for conflict, and this seems especially true given the new sorts of pressures 
described above. Simensen notes that the Akyem constitution was scarcely 
formalized, and was open to interpretation by different interest groups. Con- 
sequently, ‘conflicts of interest frequently expressed themselves as disputes 
over constitutional questions’, and these conflicts became particularly visible 
at times of elections and destoolments of chiefs, when all sorts of other disputes 
were expressed, Stool disputes often raised questions about the proper rules 
and procedure for election, the order of precedence within royal families and 
the amount of control of the Omanhene. Clearly, the constitution was flexible 
enough to allow for conflict among chiefs, and between chiefs and the com- 
munity; there was no one generally accepted standard. The Ada constitution 
was similarly vague; an obstacle, noted a British official, to ‘a lucid and exact 
description of the Ada constitution, is that it is not a lucid and exact entity’. 
With nine tribes or sections comprising Ada state, there were often nine— 
or at least several—versions of laws and customs. Here also, one sees fre- 
quent manipulation, or selective use, of custom to suit particular interests. 
O. R. Blair, after a review of 50 years’ disputes, commented that among the 
Adas ‘knowledge of ancient traditions is, in fact, small, but the manufacture 
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of new ones has been raised by them to the Status of a rural industry’. More 
seriously, one sees pragmatic solutions being applied to particular problems 
rather than a strict legal framework. The importance of an office, for instance, 
was often related to the ability and character of its occupant.3 

Related to the question of increased political conflict within African states 
is the question of the imposition of British legal standards. In Ghana, the 
colonial government by the early 1900s involved itself in stool disputes, usually 
through the arbitration or intervention of the District Commissioner. The 
1904 Chiefs’ Ordinance, by which the Governor was the final arbiter of the 
validity of an election or destoolment, is another case in point. This was per- 
haps more a threat, to ensure favoured occupants, rather than a power often 
exercised. In Ada, the disputes do not seem to have gone to the Governor, 
but proceeded back and forth through the judicial system. At one point, how- 
ever, the courts refused to rule on the Ada stool dispute, arguing that juris- 
diction rested with the executive. And in practice, inquiries into local disputes 
were generally initiated by or through the District Commissioner, rather than 
through the courts. 

The overlapping of executive and judicial authority, both British and 
African, was a problem which accompanied the introduction of local ‘native 
tribunals’ and courts. The customary distinction between the chief as admin- 
istrator and as judge or arbiter was nowhere very clear, and the various Native 
Jurisdiction Ordinances did not clarify these areas of authority. Similarly, at 
the local level, British administrators often acted as magistrates and arbiters. 
Native courts tended to hear most civil cases, but many criminal cases (and 
civil cases on appeal) went to a district court, the first step in a system based 
on English law. From the time of the Chiefs Ordinance, therefore, the British 
became involved as evaluators and interpreters of African law.5 

In practice, most litigation occurred in the Native Courts, where the British 
in theory did not intend to introduce English law or procedure. The major 
source of interference here was in the cause of ‘natural justice’, so that slavery 
and other repugnant practices were curbed. Gradually, however, more and 
more English practices and legalities crept in, so that eventually there was little 
to distinguish the native court from the district or magistrate’s court which was 
meant to apply English law.® 
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The establishment of the English legal system in Ghana is well documented 
and does not require extensive discussion here. Generally, the expansion of 
British courts paralleled military expansion in the nineteenth century. English 
courts were apparently welcomed in some cases, as independent arbiters of dis- 
putes. From the outset, the question of jurisdiction was complex; to what 
extent would British law and courts parallel the African legal system, or overlap 
it, or replace it? The first major step, the Bond of 1844—an agreement with 
Fante and other chiefs—established British court jurisdiction in certain cases, 
such as ‘serious crimes’, matters connected with trade and cases involving 
Europeans. It is argued that no attempt was made to harmonize English and 
African criminal law, and so British influence tended to undermine and confuse. 
British courts came to hear cases under African law as well, so that the juris- 
diction between British and African courts was further confused. British 
courts thus took over some of the functions of traditional courts, as well as 
hearing appeals from them. In 1853 a Supreme Court system was established, 
with provision for an assessor in cases involving African law. Sometimes 
chiefs sat on the bench along with a British judge, though this was not common. 
After the proclamation of the Colony in 1874, administrative officials (District 
Commissioners and the like) took over hearing cases in British courts. On 
the coast, British magistrates continued to dominate the judicial system. 
These older British courts on the coast also encroached on the jurisdiction 
of traditional courts in the interior, as people appealed to the courts in 
Accra on such matters as land litigation, the recovery of debts and stool 
disputes.? 

- With expansion into the interior, a system of British courts at every level 
became impracticable, and the first Native Jurisdiction Ordinance was passed 
in 1878, recognizing the jurisdiction of traditional courts in most civil matters 
and minor criminal cases. The jurisdiction of a Supreme Court had been con- 
firmed and reinforced by an ordinance of 1876. This apparently raised some 
question about the extent of its jurisdiction, for a later ruling (1887) asserted 
that other courts did not thereby lose their authority. Traditional courts 
retained jurisdiction, subject to appeals to the lower British courts and to the 
Supreme Court. This procedure was embodied in the Native Jurisdiction 
Ordinance of 1883, which tried to define more precisely the relationship 
between traditional and British courts. The chiefs’ courts were made the first 
courts, with appeals possible only by permission of various British officials. 
Curiously, the NJO applied only to selected states, as a sort of favour to 
‘loyal and intelligent’ chiefs. Other states’ judicial systems were treated as 
foreign, or, aS in the case of Akyem Abuakwa from 1887, the District 
Commissioner opened his court to all cases. In Ada also, disputes were 
being referred to British courts by 1904. This clearly undermined the 
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traditional system of authority by making the areas of British authority open- 
ended, a tendency reinforced by the Chiefs Act of 1904 and the amended NJO 
of 1910.8 

The non-recognition of most courts in the NJO of 1883 created much con- 
fusion as to the position of those courts in the legal system of the Colony. 
Some officials argued that such courts had no legal standing—~hence the option 
of using British courts, without first having gone through the chiefs’ courts. 
This, of course, was what the NJO had intended to minimize. It was argued, 
on the other hand, that the Supreme Court Ordinance, as noted above, did 
imply that traditional courts were recognized as part of the system. The NJO 
was regarded as conferring a great deal of power on a chief, and for this reason 
the British were reluctant to extend it indiscriminately. By the early twentieth 
century, however, as the colony expanded, and the theory of indirect rule 
became more pronounced, the NJO was applied to most areas.’ 

As noted earlier, the role of a chief as an administrator and a judge in a British 
system was a fruitful source of local dispute. In many cases the traditional 
courts were incapable of solving disputes—for instance, in Ada, where the stool 
itself, and the allocation of revenue to it were in dispute. The courts often 
abused their powers, as in the matter of collection of fines and fees in Akyem 
Abuakwa. Chiefs and chiefs’ courts were challenged by various groups in 
society, and by the 1930s the British felt that more effective supervision of 
traditional tribunals was necessary, if respect was to be preserved for the 
courts, and if they were to function in local administration. The result was 
another amendment to the NJO in 1935, giving the District Commissioner 
greater power to intervene and to review cases. The establishment of Native 
Treasuries around the same time gave chiefs a salary, making them less depen- 
dent on what could be extracted as court fines and fees. Gradually, the 
traditional courts came more closely under government control, despite chiefly 
objections. Africans, especially the educated elite, resented the two court sys- 
tem (as well known in East Africa, and frequently remarked upon by Ghanaian 
lawyers), and the inconsistencies of this practice were pointed out. From the 
1940s, the Native Courts began to lose their character as an adjunct to chief- 
taincy, with greater participation by other members of society, and by British 
officials. This paved the way for the eventual creation of a national judicial 
system—generally, in the last years of the colonial period, and continuing after 
independence.!® It seems—and this is only an impression——that, in any case, 
despite the various Native Jurisdiction Ordinances and the presence of Native 
Courts, a great deal of litigation was carried on through the British court system 
in the Gold Coast, more so than in East Africa. It was always somewhat of 
an anomaly that a case could be shifted from one legal system to another, with 
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questions of African law being considered in British courts (and conversely, 
elements of English law and procedure creeping into the Native Courts). 

So the question of courts and legal policy was closely related to adminis- 
trative policy, and especially the policy of indirect rule. The theory of indirect 
rule, which is well known, argued that African societies should be governed 
insofar as possible, by their traditional rulers and legal systems. In practice, 
therefore, the day-to-day administration of the African population was indeed 
carried out-by chiefs, who were the main vehicles of indirect rule, and whose 
claim to traditional authority varied considerably. The Native Courts were an 
extension of this administration. These also varied considerably as to the 
degree to which they had been a historical part of society. In parts of Kenya, 
for instance, the whole apparatus of indirect rule required the appointing of 
completely new types of African officials, whereas in much of northern Nigeria 
or southern Ghana, traditional chiefs and their courts existed. In all cases, 
however, the authority of chiefs and Native Courts as a cog in the machinery 
of British rule rested on statute, rather than deriving from customary right. 
This was a source of major dissent in Ghana, where chiefs argued that their 
authority derived from their own legal systems, and opposed legislation which 
suggested otherwise.!! 

The problems inherent in the development of a judicial system based on 
African customary law parallel the more general problems of the development 
of indirect rule. The applicability of traditional law and administration, even 
when these were little changed, was of necessity limited to particular locales. 
Neither traditional law nor administration could be successfully translated to 
a wider arena (although this was attempted in Uganda by using a Baganda 
model in other parts of the country).!2 In Ghana, the codified Fante law 
(the work of John Mensah Sarbah) and later the work of R. S. Rattray and 
J. B. Danquah tended to be applied indiscriminately at first to all groups in 
southern Ghana, with consequent objections.!3. Furthermore, the entire basis 
of indirect rule (including the courts) was of a decentralized system, which con- 
flicted with the need for a centralized administration, both in colonial times 
and after independence. It was difficult, also, to fit new urban centres and 
new social and economic classes into the structure of indirect rule; in this 
situation, more direct British rule, and the English court system had to be 
applied. As regards legal systems, ‘the underlying problem ... throughout the 
period of indirect rule was undoubtedly that of evolving from the different 
` traditions of justice which came face to face ... a single new, yet generally 
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acceptable system’. It was not a question merely of ‘two systems of juris- 
prudence and two conceptions of justice’—African and English!4—but of 
English law and many African legal systems. In practice, then, as soon as one 
moved beyond a circumscribed tribal area, one was in the realm of English law, 
frequently more or less modified by the knowledge of the judges, the codifica- 
tion of African law where it existed or the use of assessors. One had frequent 
occasions (as we detail later for Ada) where English law courts heard cases of 
essentially African traditional law—stool and land disputes, for instance. 
(This seems to have been more common in west Africa than in east Africa.) 
Eventually, given the multiplicity of African legal systems, the newly indepen- 
dent Anglophone African states tended to abolish the two legal systems— 
African and English—and created a single, centralized, largely English-based 
structure. 

The strains and shortcomings of a structure embodying many legal systems 
were frequently pointed out in the colonial period. As noted, the question 
of jurisdiction was never absolutely clear, nor the degree of independence 
Native Authorities and courts had from the government. Moreover, the 
interaction between ‘received’ and traditional law was problematic—one 
observer spoke of ‘acute difficulties’—because no clear legal principles had 
emerged governing this interaction. Throughout the colonial period, and even 
after, there was no unified common law in Ghana. English law in force in 1874 
remained in force within the jurisdiction of the British courts, although this 
was not supposed to deny anyone access to traditional law.!5 The areas of 
the application of law were thus not well demarcated. Jt was not clear, 
argued F. A. R. Bennion of the Attorney-General’s Office, whether English 
law applied generally, or only in courts, or only in selected courts. When 
was English law to be cited, when customary law, when Islamic law? And 
obviously, from the cases cited, a similar confusion existed throughout the 
colonial period. The implication, towards the end of the colonial period, is 
that traditional law was not generally applicable, unless a party claimed benefit 
of it. Frequently, there was the anomaly of taking questions stemming from 
customary law through the English court system. There were instances of 
people claiming the benefits of both English and traditional law in the same 
case. Apparently, in many cases, when the court could not decide which 
law applies, it could fall back on ‘principles of justice, equity and good 
conscience’.!6 (This principle is similar to the attitude of administrators 
in East Africa, arguing against excessive legalism).!? Neither did national 
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ordinances and the national court system take account of the interaction and 
possible conflicts between different systems of African law; ‘native law’ was 
regarded as being ‘more or less uniform in the Gold Coast’, as the wide use 
of Sarbah’s studies of Fante law demonstrates. Here too, conflicts tended to 
be solved by ‘light of reason’.!8 With jurisdiction in Native Courts (and after 
1958, local courts) limited to actions where customary law was applicable, one 
has the impression that, increasingly, cases were taken to the British courts. 

Traditional courts, or Native Courts, were in any case changing under the 
pressures of colonial rule and the social and economic changes of the twentieth 
century. The courts were reformed several times, after abuses, and when the 
government felt that greater control was needed. Procedure in the Native 
Courts was reportedly confused; long contact with the English court system 
eventually led to an almost complete decline of customary procedure; only a 
few traditional fees were left by the 1950s, and the customary oaths tended 
to be more of a court summons. At the same time, a haphazard copying of 
some English procedure had come in, with many errors. (A series of circulars 
and the Regulations of 1945 were designed to clarify procedure, but the Korsah 
Commission of 1951 still found procedure in Native Courts erratic.)'9 Along 
with the changes in procedure, the laws applied in the Native Courts changed. 
This was partly due to the new colonial regulations which the courts had to 
enforce—such as those relating to taxation or public works—but also, Native 
Authorities themselves made new ‘customary laws’ in a changing situation. 
(This was true all over Africa—in Buganda, over 100 ‘native laws’ dealing with 
public health, taxes, marriage and other matters were passed in the colonial 
period. In South Africa and Botswana, Tswana chiefs enacted laws regulating 
trading, concerning conservation of land and for veterinary services.) So the 
frame of reference of traditional courts was thus widened. 

Given the variety of customary law, and its adaptations during the colonial 
period, the problem of defining it in court was contentious. As Bennion put 
it, well after independence, ‘one of the chief difficulties associated with 
customary law in Ghana concerns the means by which the existence and content 
of a customary law is capable of being established in court.’?! In early cases 
(for instances, Angu vs. Attah in 1919) this was done by calling witnesses 
acquainted with traditional law. However, as the case of Ada shows (and 
doubtless many other areas as well), these witnesses often disagreed—for 
reasons of a genuine difference of opinion or, commonly, for reasons of political 
allegiance. Subsequently, the courts expanded their contacts to draw on 
‘expert witnesses’ (including state linguists, chiets, solicitors, clergy and even 
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Europeans acquainted with the particular society). The judges also appointed 
assessors, or relied on their own knowledge, or referred to textbooks where 
they existed. Much of this advice Bennion regarded as hearsay and considered 
that it should be regarded as testimony rather than a final authority in establish- 
ing customary law. The range of consultation allowed for did little to clarify 
the issues; in Ada, for example, chiefs, priests, other officials, previous studies 
and court decisions, European administrators and judges all contradicted each 
other. It was never clear to what extent decisions in the field of traditional 
law formed a precedent. In some cases single decisions created a precedent 
to an unwarranted extent, especially as the laws were constantly changing ‘by 
established native usage’. The taking of a decision in any type of court seldom 
prevented cases from being appealed or presented in another form again and 
again.?2 

The experience of the state of Ada in the colonial period gives illustration 
to the discussion of the tangled relationship between English and customary 
law, and of the more general limitations of indirect rule. The legal disputes 
in Ada manifested themselves as conflict between claimants to religious office, 
as stool disputes, as conflict between sections of the Ada state and conflict 
between sections of the state and the colonial government. These disputes 
spanned virtually the entire colonial period, and proceeded through the court 
system from the local Native Court to the West African Court of Appeal. 
These disputes, however, all had a common feature; essentially, it was all 
one dispute. At issue throughout was the allocation of revenue from the sale 
of salt, which was produced in Ada in large quantities, and sold all over 
Ghana.?3 

In the course of adjudicating the various disputes, British officials described 
the Ada state, and tried to analyse the relationships within it. In this they drew 
primarily on various versions of local oral tradition. ‘The state, as described 
by Francis Crowther in 1912, S. A. Welman in 1922 and O. R. Blair in the 
1950s, consisted of nine tribes or divisions. Four of these—the Adibiawe, the 
Tekperbiawe, the Lonobiawe and the Dangmebiawe—were said to be descen- 
dants of the original settlers of the area, who were supposed to be related 
to the Krobo. The stool originally belonged to the Adibiawe, but passed 
alternatively to the Kababiawe-Yumo and Kababiawe-Chou divisions, who 
were said to be of Akan origin. The handing over of the stool was said to 
have occurred ‘some generations ago’ and various reasons are given; one is the 
superior military techniques of the Akan clans, and the protection they offered, 
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and another concerns a marriage between the two tribes. It was claimed, in 
the course of the twentieth century disputes, that the transfer of the stool was 
only a loan, and that the Kababiawe tribes did not have the permanent right 
to supply the Manche. The four original tribes retained priestly functions, 
each with a fetish associated with natural phenomena such as rain and the salt 
lagoon. The Tekperbiawe division was the most important of these; the 
priests of that tribe (the Libi Wornor) controlled access to the salt of Songor 
Lagoon, which was the state’s major economic asset. Consequently, one finds 
the Tekperbiawe invariably involved in the series of disputes within Ada. The 
Adibiawe tribe, usually allied with the Tekperbiawe in these disputes, played 
a ritual role in regard to the stool, acting as its custodian, and taking a vital 
part in the enstooling ceremonies. The Ada Manche recognized this role and 
acknowledged it with the occasional gift. The other three tribes were said 
to be of Ewe origin. Crowther and the other chroniclers of the Ada state 
claimed that the origins of the various divisions were obvious from their 
religious practices—-whether they had fetishes, and of what type—but it seems 
clear that by the twentieth century all were effectively Ga-Dangme in language 
and practice. (The Ewe clans were perhaps more distinct, and more recent, 
and, later in the colonial period, agitated with some success to leave the Ada 
state.) Traditions of origin were inconsistent—as is obvious from testimony 
in various court cases—and were manipulated to serve political and economic 
ends. The patterns of dispute and alliance in the state concerned not primarily 
ethnic origin, but access to and control of the states’s resources.”4 

These disputes produced instability in the office of the Manche, and in 
the state generally. Manche Dosu was poisoned in 1879, after allegedly 
embezzling state money. His nephew, T. O. Ocansey, was said to have 
touched off the twentieth century disputes by insulting the Tekperbiawe. He 
was Manche himself for two years, and was also poisoned in 1907. The next 
Manche, Abram Akuaku, was apparently popular, but when he died (1919), 
a long period of dispute ensued. Nene Dake II was enstooled in 1927, but 
by 1951 had been suspended several times, was never accepted by all parties, 
and was constantly a focus of contention in the state. The recurrent stool 
disputes at bottom concerned the Songor Lagoon and its salt; in addition to 
these disputes, where the lagoon was the underlying issue, more straight- 
forward litigation over the lagoon itself also occurred, with (for the British 
officials) infuriating regularity. One result of these disputes was the breaking 
away of areas associated with Ada—Ningo in the early twentieth century, and 
the Tongu divisions in 1945. The state was described as decaying from the 
1930s; with the decline of the Volta River ports, there was less work for 
educated young men, who formed a dissatisfied group. Some of these were 
licensed letter writers, prominent because of their literacy and, according to 
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British officials, enhancing the tendency in Ada to litigation and argument. 
Because the Manches in this period rarely enjoyed unanimous support, the 
state council and the Native Authority commanded little respect.25 Apart from 
the observations of various officials, the frequency of disputes within Ada 
furnishes ample evidence of this situation. 

As noted, the recurrent issue was that of access to the salt of Songor Lagoon, 
and the allocation of taxes deriving from it. The Tekperbiawe were settled 
at the north-east corner of the lagoon, in greater numbers than the other tribes, 
and so were in a position to control access to the lagoon. In any case, all recog- 
nized the Tekperbiawe’s role in providing the fetish priests associated with the 
lagoon, just as all recognized the position of Ada Manche as political head of 
the state (even though particular holders of the office were often not universally 
recognized). At issue was the question of whose authority was paramount in 
the opening and closing of the lagoon for salt gathering. Another point of con- 
tention was the actual ownership of the lagoon. Oral traditions disagreed as 
to who had discovered it, and as to whether or not it was divided among several 
tribes of the Ada state. The Tekperbiawe, in the twentieth century, claimed 
to own the lagoon absolutely, but other divisions argued that they only held 
it on behalf of the state.?6 

Accounts of the procedure for collecting salt vary, but all variations involved 
both the Libi Wornor and the Manche agreeing on the signal to open the lagoon 
(once the salt had dried sufficiently). Failing either the Libi Wornor’s rituals 
or the Manche’s consent, the salt collecting was not considered legal. The 
withholding of permission by one or another of these was a tool frequently 
employed in the twentieth century disputes. If the lagoon was not officially 
open, no tax on the salt could be collected by the state. People took advantage 
of this frequent state of affairs to smuggle salt—that is, to collect and 
sell it to outside buyers without paying the tax. This was facilitated as 
motor transport developed, plying the main coastal road between Accra and 
Keta.?? 

The tax on salt was traditionally assessed on the heaps gathered by individual 
collectors (collection was open to anyone in the state). Tolls were assessed 
on weight or quantity by representatives of the Libi Wornor and the Manche, 
and could be paid in cash or in salt.28 Payment could be deferred, and assess- 
ments were often reduced by bargaining. No very clear accounting of the 
collection occurred or was attempted until the colonial government took a role 
in the 1930s. The salt was traditionally divided into thirds, and it was this 
division which formed another aspect of the endemic conflict in Ada. With 
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the salt production often very extensive, and the tax running to thousands of 
pounds, the issue was of more than theoretical interest.?9 

It seems clear that conflict in Ada over collection and sale of salt pre-dates 
British involvement in the disputes. Areas of conflict included those among 
entrepreneurs at Ada, and different groups of Adas involved in the trade 
along the Volta, and within the communities of Adas settled in trading towns 
upriver.3¢ With the establishment of colonial rule, however, the major dis- 
putes were referred to British courts (by one or another of the litigants, rarely 
both) or were subject to enquiries initiated by the British. A series of British 
officials (including British, and later Ghanaian, judges) tried to adjudicate on 
matters of customary law within the framework of the British legal system. 
Faced with diametrically opposed testimony, the judges and officials often 
resorted to their own assessments. Never did both sides accept a decision 
(arbiters were frequently accused of prejudice by one side or another), and 
this accounts for the constant appealing, or presenting the same issue in a new 
case. The British came to regard the Tekperbiawe as the major irritant, the 
most unreasonable part of the community, and the main source of litigation, 
but they had little patience with anyone in Ada. 

The disputes in the twentieth century apparently stemmed from an incident 
in 1894 when T. O. Ocansey, one of the Manche’s officials, broke a taboo 
regarding the lagoon, alienating the Tekperbiawe. To this he added an insult- 
ing speech. Asa result, the Tekperbiawe announced that they would take sole 
control of the lagoon, eliminating the Manche’s role. Each side then tried to 
prevent the other using the lagoon, by the placing of ritual sticks to close 
the lagoon, and the Manche usurped the Tekperbiawe’s right to collect fishing 
tolls. Arbitration having failed, the case came to the Chief Justice, Sir 
W. B. Griffiths, in 1904. The decision—or rather decisions, for there was 
a review—was inconclusive. Griffiths found first for the Ada Manche; he 
had ‘no doubts’ that up to the period of the dispute, ‘whatever rights the 
Tekperbiawe tribe may have had with respect to Songo, it was the Manche 
who administered the lagoon so far as its profits were concerned’. The Libi 
Wornor at that time, Tetteh Nyagbo, in fact considered that the head of the 
tribe was guilty of ‘innovation’ in assuming contral of the lagoon, and supported 
the Ada Manche. On review, Griffiths decided that the Manche was liable 
to damages for the placing and removing of sticks at the lagoon, as this was 
a prerogative of the Tekperbiawe. In the course of the judgement, Griffiths 
also decided that a third of the tax should be allocated to the Tekperbiawe tribe, 
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not to the Libi Wornor. Elements of this judgement were later used in 
argument by both sides. In 1905, when the Tekperbiawe attempted to keep 
all the salt tax, Griffiths forced them to hand it over to the Manche for 
division.3! 

The dispute in Ada seems to have been quiescent for a time; reports from 
the Eastern Province report little until the 1920s. At that time the Ada stool 
became vacant. Two men claimed the stool; these were Dosu II (H. P. C. 
Ocansey) of the Kababiawe, which had supplied Manches for allegedly 200 
years, and Adi Buer II (B. B. Puplampu) of the Adibiawe tribe, which tra- 
ditionally supplied priests to the state. The latter was supported by the 
Tekperbiawe, and so this issue is clearly a continuation of the earlier dispute. 
C. W. Welman, the Deputy Secretary for Native Affairs, concluded in his 
report that the stool dispute was essentially over material advantage. Before 
the previous Manche had died, one George Akotey Suppor had begun collect- 
ing salt tolls on behalf of the Adibiawe, alleging that they were the owners of 
the land. The Manche and the Kababiawe naturally objected, so that the dis- 
pute began in fact before the stool was vacant. As a result of the dispute over 
the salt, the Adibiawe evidently persuaded some of the other tribes to elect 
a Manche from Adibiawe; by that time, this was certainly a break with tra- 
dition, whatever ancient rights to the stool had been. As the dispute continued 
through the 1920s, both sides harassed each other, each trying to collect taxes 
on the salt. The Adibiawe argued that, as custodians of the stool, they had 
the right to repossess it. The Kababiawe denied this, arguing that they had, 
many generations ago, been given the inalienable right to the stool, in return 
for protecting the earlier Dangme groups. It was conceded, however, that the 
Manche had to be installed with ritual administered by the Adibiawe, and this 
they refused to do. (As with the opening of Songor Lagoon, obstinacy by 
either side produced an effective stalemate.) Government officials—the 
District Commissioner, the Provincial Commissioner at Koforidua, the Deputy 
Secretary for Native Affairs—collected evidence and tried to settle the dispute, 
but the result was inconclusive. All nine tribes gave evidence, most of which 
conflicted. The claims to the stool of both parties rested on different versions 
of traditional history—which was presented in great detail—and customary 
law. The Kababiawe asserted that the stool had been given to them, but the 
Adibiawe claimed that it was only loaned, and cited payments made to them 
(which their opponents said were for ritual purposes, and had nothing to do 
with the stool itself). Certainly the last few Manches had been Kababiawe, 
but it was questionable whether this was automatic. There was the further 
complication of who had the right to elect the Manche; the Adibiawe argued 
that only the priestly tribes—the original Dangme tribes—had the right, while 
the Kababiawe said that all the tribes were involved. Faced with completely 


31. ADM 39/1/319; ADM 39/1/293; Blair, op. cit, 
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contradictory evidence—which the presence of what were later described as 
expert witnesses did nothing to clarify—-the DC was unable to come to any 
conclusion based on the testimony. He tended to favour the Adibiawe candi- 
date, simply because he appeared to have more support. This recommen- 
dation, however, led to a flood of complaints and petitions from the Kababiawe, 
and rejoiners from the other side.32, Welman’s enquiry also found for neither 
side, nor did District and Provincial. Commissioners in 1923 and 1924. By 
that time, with no recognized Manche, a parallel dispute had arisen, with two 
people claiming to be Mankralo (equivalent, perhaps, to a prime minister), 
so that there was no single recognized authority at all in Ada. The colonial 
administrators clearly did not want to make a decision of this type, interpreting 
customary law, but preferred to let such disputes be settled by traditional 
means. This, however, was obviously not very productive; if a Manche was 
not recognized, then neither would a Manche’s traditional court carry any 
authority. Further, the Adibiawe had refused to submit their claim to a 
council of chiefs of the region (itself a recent innovation).33 

The stool dispute eventually made its way to the Supreme Court in 
1925-6. This move was opposed by the Assistant DC at Ada, arguing that 
the effect would be to make the courts arbiters of executive matters, under- 
mining the authority of local administrators and the system of government. 
Other administrators did not agree, but the court did, refusing to take a 
decision on the grounds that jurisdiction in such matters came under the legis- 
lature and the executive. Obviously, these distinctions were by no means 
clear, as British courts had previously ruled on related issues, and would do 
so again. As discussed earlier, the guidelines and frameworks within which 
the various legal and administrative systems operated were badly defined, and 
so areas of disputed jurisdiction were inevitable. The inferences drawn from 
studies of this problem, however, are that in a mixture of African and British 
practice, greater precision would have been impossible. 

The personnel in this particular stool dispute changed in 1927, with the elec- 
tion of Dake II, a Kababiawe whose ‘sympathies are entirely Adibiawe’. The 


32. ADM 30/5/3, Welman Report, 1922; ADM 39/1/293 (DC’s reports and various petitions) 
ADM 39717225. 

33. ADM 39/1/225,; ADM 30/5/3; Gold Coast Department’ Reports, Native Affairs, 
1922-3. Welman found that the Adibiawe had indeed a claim to the stool, and represented spiritual 
power and the source of authority. He concluded, however, that the Kababiawe had supplied 
Manches for 200 years, and seemed to think that the Adibiawe no longer had the right to dispose 
of power. The government, he said, ‘cannot properly endorse a revolutionary attempt, of which 
the motives are questionable and the reasons are unconvincing’ (that is, the attempt of the Adibiawe 
to repossess the stool). Neither did he recommend endorsing Ocansey because this would not be 
acceptable to the whole Ada state. British officials disagreed over the stool dispute, with the DC 
Ada favouring Puplampu, but the DC Keta, the PC at Koforidua and Welman favouring, in prin- 
ciple, at any rate, the Kababiawe claim. This is a rather good illustration of the failings, 
in the absence of strict legal guidelines, of reliance on common sense, or the experience of the 
administrator. 

34. Morris and Read, and Bennion, for instance. ADM 39/1/225; Gold Coast Department 
Reports, Native Affairs, 1925-26. 
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ceremonies of installation were completed, but the Manche refused to reside 
in the Kababiawe quarter. A riot ensued, and two attempts were made in 
1929-30 to destool Dake, who continued to stay in the Adibiawe quarter. 
(Eventually, a neutral residence was built, delayed by disagreement between 
the two sides over the site.)35 In 1932 there was another attempt to destool 
Dake. The instability of his position was reflected in the division and weak- 
ness of the state council, which dissolved whenever a controversial subject 
arose. Not one dispute was settled in the early 1930s, and progress and 
development, in the government’s eyes, was impossible. Headships of various 
divisions were also under dispute, and the state council was not strong enough 
to enforce settlements in these cases, some of which dragged on through the 
decade.36 

The sharing of salt revenues and control of the lagoon continued to be central 
to the opposition to the Manche. In the 1930s, no one advocated a rival can- 
didate for the stool, but there were instead two candidates for the office of 
Mankralo. One had been elected, and the other was said to have been 
appointed acting Manche by Dake, from which position he claimed the 
Mankraloship. Despite appeals to the Governor, this was regarded as a local 
matter, to be decided by the Ada state council, despite a singular lack of success 
in earlier issues. Division within the state over this matter paralleled that 
over another rivalry for the post of Libi Wornor, with candidates drawn from 
two sections of the Tekperbiawe. One of the two priests, Narteh Nyabu, 
cooperated with the Manche, giving him a portion of the salt tolls. This was 
opposed by Cheyi Patu and the Gbajam section of the tribe. Meanwhile, in 
the absence of any concensus on the official opening of the lagoon, salt was 
easily smuggled out to the main road. It was considered by the DC that local 
by-laws would have little effect in preventing this. ‘Neither the buyers not 
the lorry drivers are going to pay the slightest attention to the Manche’s orders 
even if they do happen to hear of them.’ And as for the traditional sanctions, 
‘hard-boiled lorry drivers from Accra and elsewhere are not going to be stopped 
by a few sticks stuck around the lagoon by the fetish priest’, and certainly not 
if the local people themselves ignored them. And as there was no agreement 
over who was the Libi Wornor, the traditional sanctions had little validity in 
Ada itself.37 

Conflict over the lagoon broke into fighting in mid-October of 1936, when 
the two sections of the Tekperbiawe claimed the Torwu sub-lagoon as private 
property. Asa result of this, the District Commissioner stepped into the role 
of receiver of the salt tolls and manager of the lagoon. The first collection 


35. Gold Coast Department Reports, Eastern Province, 1927-28; 1929-30. 

36. ADM 39/1/293, DC Ada to PC Koforidua, 31 October 1936 and 3 December 1937; Gold 
Coast Government Reports, Eastern Province, 1928-29. 

37. Blair, op. cit.; ADM 39/1/293, petition of 14 May 1935, and SNA response, 25 June, 1935, 
and sub-file 2. 
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of the tolls under his auspices, in December of that year, went smoothly, and 
over £1000 was collected on salt valued at over £12,000.38 

The dispute over the priesthood, meanwhile, proceeded inconclusively 
through the courts, attended by the related problem of trusteeship or owner- 
ship of the lagoon. The Manche’s tribunal in 1933 had judged for Narteh 
Nyabu, but a British court subsequently ruled that the Manche’s court had 
no jurisdiction over spiritual matters. Narteh Nyaby then asserted that the 
lagoon was owned absolutely by the Tekperbiawe, and claimed the entire salt 
tribute. (Indeed, during the period earlier when there was no ruling Manche, 
the Tekperbiawe did receive the entire tax.) ‘The claim to the ownership of 
the lagoon was said to be based on Griffiths and Welman’s judgements, but 
these in fact do not bear it out. The DC’s court, in early October 1936, tried 
to restrain Narteh Nyabu’s followers (the Puom division) from going to the 
lagoon, but Nyabu objected, saying that the people giving evidence were ‘not 
known to me’. Earlier, the DC had taken evidence at a meeting, where those 
present agreed that the lagoon was state property. The dispute came in 1937 
to the Divisional Court in Accra, which referred it back to the recently created 
Ada National Improvement Association for arbitration. The association found 
the lagoon to be the property of the Tekperbiawe, but subject to the Ada para- 
mount stool, and the tolls to be divided in thirds once again, among the stool, 
the ‘Ada people’ and the Tekperbiawe tribe. The decision, however, did little 
to solve the actual mechanics of regulating access to the lagoon; this, however 
the question of ownership or trusteeship was worded, required cooperation 
between the political and spiritual authorities, which no one was able to 
enforce. The government’s intervention was not universally approved, either. 
There were constant charges of favouritism, and a general feeling that matters 
were being taken out of local control. Countering this feeling was probably 
one reason for referring disputes back for local arbitration, though this was 
seldom successful.39 

A further complication to the ongoing dispute arose with the beginnings of 
the creation of Native Treasuries in the 1930s. This was an extension of the 
principles of indirect rule whereby local stools would finance administration 
and development from a state fund, generally made up of locally collected reve- 
nue. The scheme was seen to represent a modernization of the traditional fees 
and taxes accruing to the state. In the case of Ada, of course, the main source 
of revenue would be the disputed salt tolls. Political officers generally, and 
in the Eastern Province in particular, argued that the adoption of Native 
Treasuries ought to be compulsory. In Ada, the mixture of tribes, the dis- 
putes over outlying headships, the lack of respect for chiefs and the state coun- 
cil, and the long-standing salt dispute were all cited as factors rendering the 
establishment of a state treasury most difficult. The Assistant DC at Ada 
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anticipated that many Adas would reject the scheme as. increasing the powers 
of the Manche over revenue, and thought it could only work if a political officer 
had powers of close supervision and jurisdiction to hear new classes or revenue 
cases. He realized that this would make the treasury an aspect of indirect rule 
in name only, but argued that it would be otherwise impossible.4° 

The conflict thus envisioned arose in full measure. The Manche eagerly 
accepted the idea of a Native Treasury, and proposed that two-thirds of the 
salt tolls be used to establish it (that is, the third traditionally due to the Manche 
and the third of ‘the people of Ada’, or ‘the state’). As the Manche had not 
received any of the tolls for a number of years, he clearly hoped to enlist the 
support of the government to recover them in this way. The Provincial admin- 
istration had no objection to the stool treasury benefiting from the salt tax, but 
preferred that the entire two-thirds form state revenue, with the Manche 
drawing a salary from that. Here again, the theory and practice of indirect 
rule conflicted, diminishing the authority of the traditional stool, but being 
justified on the grounds of reducing conflict. As with the related disputes, 
there was no unanimity about the treasury. Most tribal heads and some elders 
endorsed the establishment of a treasury along the lines described above, but 
one of the sections of the Tekperbiawe objected, supported by members of 
some of the other divisions. The lines drawn here paralleled those in the dis- 
putes over the Libi Wornor’s position, over the lagoon and over the stool. The 
Tekperbiawe clearly felt that the Manche was trying to gain control of Songor 
through manipulation of the stool treasury, and throughout the late 1930s there 
were many protests about financial irregularities and maladministration, such 
as the Manche’s alleged attempt to have taxes paid directly to him, rather than 
to the treasury. The Ada National Development Association was drawn in to 
arbitrate in this dispute, and in the continuing dispute over the Libi priesthood, 
but itself split over its decisions.*! 

Official access to the lagoon continued to be problematic. By the mid-1940s 
the two feuding sections of the Tekperbiawe had resolved their differences, 
recognizing two Libi priests, but the feud with the Manche remained. 
Periodically the Manche refused to consent to the opening of the lagoon, and 
frequently the Tekperbiawe refused to carry out the necessary ceremonies 
or give ritual approval. Often, with these obstructions, the salt harvesting 
was further delayed by rain, or the crop entirely spoilt. Sometimes the 
Tekperbiawe collected tolls; sometimes the Manche (with the DC’s inter- 
vention) did so. Several times in the 1940s the DC opened and closed the 
lagoon himself, supervising the taxation. The government disliked inter- 
vening; this was seen as possibly prejudicing impending suits, which were 


40. CSO files, 1249/31, Stool Treasuries, Eastern Province. 
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frequent, and also made nonsense of indirect rule. Otherwise—very 
commonly—people simply dug salt secretly, selling it to buyers on the main 
road, with no benefit to the state treasury. This, however, led to threats of 
violence, and the British officials proposed various methods of keeping the 
peace, if not solving the dispute. Most of these, however, entailed restricting 
people from the lagoon, and thus interfered with a major economic acitivity 
to an unacceptable degree. Policing the lagoon was in any case impractical.? 

Again, there were attempts to settle the various related disputes in 
court. The Mankralo, acting as Manche, in 1942 initiated a case in the Divi- 
sional Court, to claim that the stool was the proper authority to open the 
lagoon, to collect the tax and to distribute it to those entitled. This case seems 
to have been superseded in 1943 by a ‘declaration of native custom’ by the Ada 
State Council. The Provincial Commissioner at first considered that this had 
enough support to be binding—Dake had signed it, as had the state linguist, 
and both the Libi priests (but not the Mankralo)-—but soon realized that this 
complacency was premature. The Mankralo framed an alternative declar- 
ation, supported by other elders, and so the PC decided to make no decision 
as yet. These declarations were akin to the use of assessors and expert wit- 
nesses in court cases, but were equally unclear in determining a standard of 
customary law. These two declarations were not in fact very different, but 
were more another way of expressing political divisions within the state. 
The state council therefore authorized the Manche to re-open the court 
case.. A first decision, under the acting Chief Justice, ruled that the 
Tekperbiawe had usurped the Manche’s right to collect tolls. In future tolls 
were to be collected jointly by the Manche and the Libi priests, the latter to 
be given 15 per cent of the tax for ceremonial expenses, and the rest going 
to the state treasury. This judgement was disallowed on procedure, and 
replaced by Quarshie-Idun’s 1946 ruling in the Supreme Court. By this 
ruling, the Manche was accorded responsibility for opening the salt season, 
after notification by the Libi Wornor—which accords very much with descrip- 
tions of the traditional process in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. The District Commissioner was to supervise the procedure 
now. The priests were to receive 4 per cent of the tax, the DC 5 per cent, 
and of the remainder two-thirds was to go to the Native Authority (the Native 
Treasury, presumably) and a third to the Tekperbiawe. An appeal by the 
Tekperbiawe was rejected by the West African Court of Appeals in 1948, and 
the Quarshie-Idun judgement remained until the end of the colonial period. 
The procedure recommended, calling for the cooperation of the Manche and 
the Tekperbiawe, was no more workable than earlier proposals. The Libi 
Wornor could delay notifying the Manche indefinitely and did so repeatedly 
in 1946 and 1947. The Manche’s attempts to announce the opening on his 
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own were met with rioting. In several of these instances, delay again led to 
the spoiling of the salt crop through rain. From 1946, then, the lagoon was 
never officially opened with the agreement of all parties. Salt was always sold, 
however, and sometimes Native Authority roadblocks succeeded in collecting 
some tolls. Sometimes a government receiver (an occasional appointment) or 
the DC supervised the‘collection of tolls in the lagoon. Riots and disturbances 
were frequent in the late 1940s, with a major clash between Tekperbiawe 
and other salt collectors when the Manche opened the lagoon in February 
1951. After this, with the Tekperbiawe leaders bound over to keep the peace, 
the collection of salt and the tax seems to have occurred peacefully, with the 
DC taking a major role. Large salt harvests, a good price and a substantial 
return from the taxes seem to have contributed to the diminishing of conflict.44. 

The incessant wrangling made many of the Ada state institutions, both tra- 
ditional and recent, unworkable. Some had always objected to the Native 
Treasury, arguing that the Manche would use it as his personal fund. There 
was on occasion some truth in this. The treasury’s revenues were unpredic- 
table, depending as they did on the very erratic collection of the salt tax. 
Other taxes, such as market fees, were often withheld, as traders claimed that 
there was never any improvement or development as a result. Debts to the 
treasury were seldom collected, whether of taxes or costs in court. Large and 
contested claims were made on the treasury. It was difficult, therefore, to find 
people willing to serve on the Ada Finance Board, which helped administer 
the treasury.45 The state council was similarly moribund. A major part of 
the state—the Tekperbiawe—often refused to participate. Even when all rep- 
resentatives did attend, decisions were seldom taken, and even less frequently 
implemented. (A proposed poll tax in 1944 was a case in point, as were 
attempted levies for education and public works.) Apparently, resolutions 
were passed by the council, but the people were not informed, and council 
members who signed resolutions later opposed them.*¢ 

Throughout, the position of the Manche, Dake II, was dilatory and ambiva- 
lent. In the course of the recurrent disputes, he changed camps and attitudes 
in a bewildering manner, both advocating and opposing the Native Treasury, 
and both supporting and opposing Tekperbiawe claims at different times. The 
Manche was illiterate, and so seems to have been influenced by literate clerks 
and others, and had little independent knowledge of the workings of the state 
administration. The Manche ‘has made himself a complete puppet in the 
hands of certain chiefs’, wrote the Treasury finance board, and the British 
tended to agree. He was, wrote the PC, ‘an illiterate of low mentality sur- 
rounded by a gang of advisors and clerks’. The man most often mentioned 


44. Blair, op. cit., Cooper, ‘Report ...’; ADM 39/1/566, Judgement of Supreme Court, Eastern 
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was C. O. C. Amattey, a licensed letter writer, advisor to the Manche, and also 
secretary to the Libi Wornor—clearly a set of roles with an inherent conflict 
of interest. The Manche’s other advisors had all demanded Amattey’s dismis- 
sal, but evidently the Manche was unwilling or unable to do this.47 There 
were several attempts again to destool Dake in the 1940s. He was charged 
with weakness, incurring of state debts, refusal to honour religious duties, mis- 
handling of state funds and being under undue influence of the clerks. The 
destoolings were not ultimately successful, but for much of the decade Dake 
was suspended, and the state had no functioning head (an attempt by the 
Mankralo to appoint another Manche having been forestalled).#8 

By the end of the colonial period the government was, in its own estimation, 
at a loss to suggest any solution to the problems in Ada state. Various legal 
sanctions—such as binding over a section of the state not to smuggle salt—were 
ineffective. Weapons could be outlawed under the Peace Preservation Act, 
but this would not prevent use of sticks, stones or agricultural imple- 
ments. The Tekperbiawe—‘this stubborn section of the community’—were 
blamed for most of the disorder, and the only rather imprecise suggestion was 
that they ‘must be humbugged on every possible occasion and in every way 
possible’.49 At the same time, it was recognized that the salt of Songor Lagoon 
was a national asset, as imports from Togo and from overseas declined, and 
as Songor increasingly supplied more distant parts of the country. There was 
a feeling by the 1950s that the lagoon should be opened by the government 
regardless of local custom. The British were by then rather soured by the 
arguments over traditional usage—‘every year brings new variations from what 
has been agreed to be correct’.5° The Government of Ghana eventually came 
to the same conclusion, gazetting 29,895 acres of Songor Lagoon as state lands 
in the public interest. Mechanized salt works were then set up there. The 
Ada Development Association appealed for a reversal in 1980, regarding the 
royalty paid them of €1.10 a ton as inadequate, but no action was taken. 

Returning, then, to the question of the relationship between customary and 
English law, or, indeed, between traditional and British government as mani- 
fested in the workings of indirect rule, one can observe in Ada many of the 
difficulties of the system. One can argue that traditional practices and tra- 
ditional authorities declined to some extent everywhere under colonial rule. 
Everywhere, alternative authorities and alternative systems of justice became 
possible avenues of appeal against traditional ones. The conflicts stemmed 
most noticeably from the attempt to maintain a commitment to African custom, 
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despite rapid change and the creation of new roles and new institutions. The 
conflicts in Ada were possibly endemic before the advent of colonial rule, but 
innovations in the colonial period—various courts of appeal beyond that of the 
Manche—provided new arenas for the extension and perpetuation of these con- 
flicts. Such acrimony, and its extension into new fields, was not peculiar to 
Ada. One can see, for instance in Akyem Abuakwa, as detailed by Simensen 
and Addo-Fening, prolonged wrangling over the powers of chiefs under the 
various Native Authority Acts. Ada, however, seems to have disintegrated to 
a greater extent than many other areas, as witness the frequent attempts to 
destool Manches, the complete inability of the Native Authority to conduct any 
business and the application of sections of the state to secede. Clearly, here 
as elsewhere, the demarcation of jurisdiction -etween traditional and English 
law was very ambiguous, and this opened opportunities for actions to be heard 
in both systems, leading to virtually unending disputes, and paralysis in the 
workings of the state. The distinction between judicial and executive jurisdic- 
tion over disputes in customary law was also unclear, and one sees the different 
government departments passing cases back and forth from one to the other. 
Several times in the Ada disputes, the judiciary refused to rule, but this 
response was not predictable. For such reasons—as is clear in Ada, and in 
Read and Morris’s work on East Africa—the British preferred to treat such 
disputes locally, in chiefs’ courts, in the DC’s courts or with reference to local 
arbitration (such as the Ada Native Improvement Association, or regional 
councils of chiefs). This policy meant that the issue of jurisdiction was often 
bypassed, and the theoretical problems never thrashed out. The conflict 
between tradition and innovation in legal systems extended to other aspects of 
indirect rule, and eventually many African governments found the two systems 
incompatible, often taking action to drastically curtail the powers of chiefs after 
independence. In the matter of law, by the end of the colonial period many 
traditional legal practices had become moribund in any case, with more cases 
coming to the British courts. (This is certainly the case in Ghana, though 
perhaps less so in East Africa.) The tendency of the new governments was 
to create single, unified legal systems, rather than trying to cope with a 
multitude of local ones, and this commonly meant standardizing according to 
a basically English model. 


EARLY YEARS OF THE COLONIAL 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION: BRITISH 
STATE ENTERPRISE OVERSEAS DURING LATE 

COLONIALISM 


MIKE COWEN 


THE COLONIAL (Commonwealth) Development Corporation was established in 
October 1947 as an instrument for British colonial development. Two distinct 
strands of state policy governed the purpose of colonial development and thus 
the purpose and character of the corporation as an institution for develop- 
ment. The two strands of policy were neither logically nor historically consis- 
tent with each other and this inconsistency gave ground to a persistent series 
of conflicts between CDC and Colonial Office, the CO and the Treasury, the 
CDC and colonial producers. One strand of policy, which came out of the 
period before 1947, was associated with the Moyne Report of 1938, the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 1939 and the Atlantic Charter of 
1942. It was formally admitted within both the Colonial Office and the Trea- 
sury that the principle of territorial self-sufficiency for colonial governments’ 
recurrent expenditure and revenue had to be abandoned. British state expen- 
diture would be directed towards the promotion of welfare to pre-empt social 
unrest and the promotion of investment to make any political possibility for 
self-government economically permissible. Associated closely with Oliver 
Stanley, the Tory wartime Colonial Secretary, this welfare strand of policy per- 
sisted throughout the post war period and is part of the current development 
orthodoxy of basic needs and claims by former colonies for national economic 
independence. The second policy strand belonged to the Labour government 
period between 1947 and 1950 and was established by Labour’s desire to estab- 
lish British national economic independence from the United States. This fol- 
lowed immediately from the raw material and food shortages of 1947 which 
were far worse than at any time during the war and which culminated in the 
August 1947 convertibility crisis involving a renegotiation of the 1945 US 
loan. To recapture economic independence, or ‘viability’ as it was called, 
meant creating non-dollar sources of supply for food and materials and, more 
significantly, sterling sources (unlike those of the independent Commonwealth 
or Denmark, Ireland or the Benelux countries) which could be created and 
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expanded under the aegis of the British state.! This British national impera- 
tive was as much an ideological (to give future hope to the amalgam of new 
middle and working class voters which put Labour in power) as a material 
urgency. It explains why the CDC was established with such haste and why 
the criteria for establishing colonial enterprise where neither of corporate 
profitability nor of colonial social welfare but of vaguely defined propensities 
for dollar saving according to British national terms of account. ‘The series 
of conflicts over the corporation itself arose over whether the CDC should be 
an instrument of commercial enterprise or a unit of colonial administration, an 
agency of banking capital or a research and appraisal body. There was conflict 
over whether CDC should be centred on and for Britain to meet a capitalist 
interest or not, or whether it should fulfil colonial interests, again either within 
a capitalist framework or according to the direct needs of workers and small 
producers. Many of these conflicts were not specific to the corporation itself 
in its early period. They remain to this day and were present in the earlier 
ideas for various instruments for colonial development. 


Prefigurative Forms of CDC 

The idea of colonial welfare informed early proposals for colonial state enter- 
prise. During 1944 the Nigerian Secretariat proposed an Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation and the Colonial Office sought to generalize the proposal for 
a number of colonial based IDCs. Oliver Stanley felt that state corporations 
should be set up because in Nigeria, and elsewhere, there was ‘Very consider- 
able suspicion of the outside capitalist and a very strong desire to see that devel- 
opment is definitely ‘Nigerian’.2 What did ‘Nigerian’ mean? Andrew Cohen 
and others were quite specific in stating that the political objection to big busi- 
ness, particularly the United African Company, came from ‘educated Africans’ 
and had been transmitted to local colonial officials. The objection, for Cohen, 
was that big business rather than government controlled the “economic destinies 
of West Africa’ and as such created economic ‘paralysis’: big business had 
finance, expertise and the general ability to invest but not the inclination to 
pursue industrialization. Public corporations, on the British model, would 
make movement possible because each government could control economic 
policy and private enterprise in each colony ‘in interests of the people’ but 
enterprise would be freed from detailed budgetary control by each legislative 
council.3 
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Objections to the idea and model of state corporations were raised. 
Carstairs, in the Colonial Office, deemed the idea to be abstract, academic and 
speculative and maintained that they would cause British capital to lose its 
power ‘to direct business exactly as it thinks fit’. He supported practical pro- 
` posals from academics Durbin and Arthur Lewis, on the Colonial Economic 
Advisory Committee, for industrial planning to be specified on a regional rather 
than colonial basis and for a Commission of industrial experts to investigate 
and appraise particular industrial projects. Another academic adviser, 
Richardson, hoped that industries to be established by corporations would be 
taken over by ‘local African interests’.4 However, the strongest criticism came 
from the Chairman of Barclays Bank, Sir William Goodenough. Taking up 
the practical line, he urged that the idea of a corporation be confined to research 
and appraisal since state enterprise would stifle private enterprise. Equity 
must be confined to private enterprise since it represented the means and 
discipline ‘by which adjustment to changing circumstances is made’. If state 
corporations were to hold equity ‘this would be tantamount to setting up the 
economic machinery of a totalitarian state, which I venture to suggest is a highly 
debatable issue’. 

To test the water, officials looked at the examples of the Puerto Rico Devel- 
opment Corporation (established 1942) and the South African IDC (1940). 
They were mindful of the East African Research Industrial Council which both 
promoted research and established import-substituting enterprises during the 
war. Contrary to Professor Richardson’s hopes, the foremost enterprise, East 
African Industries, was passed to CDC control in 1949 and then to Unilever 
(and thus UAC) in 1953.6 More importantly, during 1946 officials established 
the Cameroons Development Corporation to prevent confiscated German estate 
property from passing totally into the hands of the American United Fruit 
Company, which controlled world production and trade in bananas. Again, 
‘local African interests’ were not well defended since UFC was awarded 
the managing agency for the Corporation.? Above all, officials watched 
Goodenough form the Barclays Overseas Development Corporation. 

Barclays took advantage of its wartime windfall gain in sterling liquid assets 
to move into a virgin financial market for medium and long term loans to estab- 
lished enterprise in the colonies. The Governor of the Bank of England 
feared that Barclays was taking a jump on its competitors and wanted Barclays 
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to be a part of an inter-bank corporation along the lines of the British Finance 
Corporation for Industry and the Industrial and Commercial Finance Corpor- 
ation, which the Governor had organized during 1944 and 1945.9 Caine fer- 
vently supported Goodenough, who assuaged Oliver Stanley’s qualms by 
recognizing ‘the political necessity of native participation in any colonial indus- 
trialization’ and stating that ‘Barclays would focus on indigenous business and 
finance ‘purely local development’.1° It is of interest to note that in a 
16-month period over 1951-2, six years after Barclays was set up, of 15 loans 
in East Africa at least 12 were made to Asian-owned enterprise to construct 
flats and shops and modernize machinery in small-scale factories. No loans 
were made to West Africa (for this period) because ‘the West African still had 
a lot to learn about business methods’.!! 

When the ideas for colony-based development corporations did acquire 
materiality it 1s clear that the practices of the corporations did extend some 
forms of enterprise to some colonies during the colonial period, but it is reason- 
ably clear that the dicta of Stanley and Cohen were not fulfilled. More 
certainly, the corporations did not fit into any overall plan for either British 
colonial industrialization nor into the original conception that economic advance 
had to match political progress towards decolonization. The new Labour 
government was aware of the limitations. Creech Jones (when Minister of 
State at the Colonial Office) saw the possibility that any expansion of colonial 
enterprise should fit into the proposed Central British Investment Board. And 
when he took over the Barclays ODC proposal he saw it as an attempt to pre- 
empt a public corporation which would prioritise investment projects for both 
the British state and colonial governments. “There may be suspicion at first 
because [Barclays ODC] will be thought to be the introduction of another out- 
side interest to exploit.’ The private corporation would be ‘profitability 
orientated’ and might support ‘anti-social’ projects.!2 In the course of 
compromise which permitted Barclays, as banking capital, to go ahead Creech 
Jones imagined (or got from John Rosa of future Tanganyika groundnuts fame) 
the antidote of a state corporation which would not be limited to a financial 
agency. 

In April 1947 Viscount Portal (Chairman of the Colonial Economic Develop- 
ment Council) took up the case for a British-based Colonial Development 
Finance Corporation and suggested to Attlee that ‘the amount at the disposal 
of the Finance Corporation should be as large as our No 1 Finance Corporation 
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(FCI) in this country’.!3 Dalton (Chancellor of the Exchequer) responded 
positively to the proposal that the corporation be financed through a Treasury 
guarantee up to a borrowing limit of £100 million, and it was no coincidence 
that the authorised borrowing limit of FCI was also £100 million. A Treasury 
official put the figure as one ‘which will capture the public imagination’ and 
Dalton exclaimed: “This is a Big Idea and we must back it.!4 As the idea was 
translated into a Parliamentary Act during the latter half of 1947, the proposed 
corporation became less an agency of banking capital and more an institution 
which would engage directly in production. Herbert Morrison (as Lord Presi- 
dent), together, for once, with Ernest Bevin (as Foreign Secretary) were 
influential in transforming the ‘Big Idea’ into a state instrument for expanding 
production in a colonial hinterland in the cause of British economic indepen- 
dence.'5 It was felt, ‘on grounds of general policy’ within the Colonial Office, 
that colonies ‘ought not to be exploited by private enterprise’. Also, it was 
generally believed that private enterprise, as separate and individual insti- 
tutions of capital, did not have sufficient technical expertise nor finance for 
the greater British project and, in any case, was not ‘interested in the necessary 
degree of activity’.!6 

The questions were whether state enterprise could equally well be construed 
as exploitation and, secondly, whether CDC, as a single institution, could 
acquire the means and interest which British capital lacked for a specific British 
project. For the first, Norman Brook (Secretary to the Cabinet) set out the 
problem clearly: 


At recent meetings there has been general support for the view that the 
development of Africas economic resources should be pushed- forward 
rapidly in order to support the political and economic position of the United 
Kingdom. ... [This policy] could, I suppose, be said to fall within the ordin- 
ary definition of ‘Imperialism’. And, at the level of a political broadcast, 
it might be represented as a policy of exploiting native peoples in order to 
support the standards of living of the workers in this country. 

This policy is doubtless inevitable—there are compelling reasons, 
both economic and international, for adopting it. But if it is disclosed 
incautiously or incidentally, without proper justification and explanation, 
may it not be something of a shock to Government supporters—and indeed, 
to enlightened public opinion generally? ...It can, of course, be argued 
that the more rapid development of Africa’s resources will bring social and 
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economic advantages to the native peoples in addition to buttressing the 
political and economic influence of the United Kingdom.!? 


To all this, Attlee noted ‘Yes’ but CDC was saddled with the consequence 
of policy. 


Profitability, British Needs and Colonial Welfare 

At the outset in 1947, the Treasury insisted on divisibility between a British 
need for colonial production and a colonial need for welfare. CDC would 
fulfil the British need; Colonial Development and Welfare funds would meet 
the colonial welfare requirement. Lord Trefgarne (the first CDC Chairman, 
who moved from the Barclays ODC board and who had been recommended 
to Barclays by Cobbold, Governor of the Bank of England) understood this 
distinction perfectly. In reply to criticism from colonial governments which 
was conveyed to him by Colonial Office officials, he retorted that people 
thought CDC to be ‘a sort of philanthropic body rather than a commercial 
organisation and thought its purpose was simply an alternative channel of 
United Kingdom financial assistance analagous to the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Act’.!18 The Colonial Office never accepted this distinction, and 
in a condition of perpetual reflex insisted on mutuality between British and 
Colonial need as the basis of CDC’s mandate. The insistence on mutuality 
lay behind much of the tension between the CO and the CDC. 

The proximate cause of tension centred around attempts to unravel the terms 
according to which ‘a commercial organisation’ might be expected to perform 
when it was subject to state control through Parliament and departments and 
financed by Treasury loans. The immediate occasion for tension arose around 
the history of the Gambian Eggs project, as it was implemented in 1948 and 
as it failed and was abandoned in 1950. The Eggs project, CDC’s fourth 
largest in 1950, was symptomatic of CDC’s 1947 strand of policy and execu- 
tion. The project was to clear 10,000 acres of bush land to plant coarse grains 
and sorghums as feed for poultry stock which would produce, under broiler con- 
ditions, 20 million eggs a year and dressed poultry for the British market.!9 
Dollar saving would be achieved in saving not directly on egg output but on 
feed input, which then came from dollar sources into Europe. But the project 
was also dollar spending in so far as the broiler equipment had to be purchased 
from the United States. The project failed miserably. The Treasury was 
sceptical and the Ministries of Food and Agriculture downright hostile from 
the outset. Trefgarne refused to solicit, and did not get any advice from, the 
ministries and regarded the project, like other direct schemes of production, 
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as a venture for entrepreneurship or corporate management rather than as an 
aspect of Civil Service administration. Generally, he prohibited his technical 
officers from any contact with their friends in the Colonial Office, insisting that 
their time would be wasted ‘by traditional Civil Service methods or committees 
and consultation’.2° No research nor pilot surveys were carried out; the 1949 
feed crop failed and actual fowl fertility was far lower than anticipated rates, 
which were not accurately specified. Disease destroyed a good part of the 
imported original fowl stock. The American manager of the project (who pro- 
posed it to Trefgarne in a bar in the Bahamas, where the American owned 
a large-scale poultry enterprise) was ranged against his British supervisory 
staff, whose turnover was exceptionally high. Stories of peculation were 
rife.2! Even if any significant number of eggs had been produced, in no way 
would the project have covered its expenditure, taking one year with another, 
because the price which the Ministry of Food offered was less than one-half 
that paid to subsidised English producers and equal to the price paid for 
dumped European and surplus South African eggs.?? 

In the popular criticism of CDC much was made of this litany of mismanage- 
ment and similar litanies came from many other projects. As Morgan has 
pointed out, the accusations were beside the point: ‘Rather than harp on mis- 
management, it would have been better to have examined the intrinsic strengths 
and weaknesses of the corporation concept in the field of colonial develop- 
ment.’23 Officials certainly did just this, and to an extent that in 1952 CDC 
staff, fearing that the corporation would he wound up sooner or later, were 
reassured by a letter from Oliver Lyttelton (Tory Colonial Secretary), who 
proclaimed that ‘the problems of colonial development are a challenge to our 
generation. One of the chosen instruments is the Colonial Development Cor- 
poration’. In fact, by 1952 CDC would no longer be involved in unilaterally 
financed and managed schemes of production which it conceived and estab- 
lished on virgin ground. Rapidly CDC was turned into an agency of finance 
capital, advancing loan finance to established enterprise and/or supervising 
production in conjunction with other forms of public and private enterprise. 

Following the failure of Gambia Eggs, Morrison and Hugh Gaitskell (Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) demanded that closer scrutiny be applied to CDC pro- 
posals when proposals were put forward for capital sanction by the Colonial 
Office and the Treasury.24 The Colonial Office resisted this demand on the 
grounds that matters of commercial decision should rest with CDC and not the 
state, which otherwise would be held responsible for commercial failures. 
Gaitskell, rather than his Treasury officials, reiterated that the state, like 
20. Emmanuel, drafts for ‘Relations with CDC’, May 1951, Co 537/7595. 
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banker or investor, must have the right to refuse capital sanction and thus any 
particular project.25 Poynton, at the Colonial Office, claimed that to accept 
Gaitskell’s directive ‘is a tacit admission that the Corporation system for 
Colonial development has failed. The Chancellor proposes an abrogation of 
an Act of Parliament for administrative action.... We are at the parting of the 
ways. The logical implication of the Chancellor’s policy is to abolish the 
Corporation.’26 James Griffiths, as Colonial Secretary, countermanded his 
officials and agreed together with Reith, the new Chairman of CDC, that the 
Colonial Office and the Treasury should have the right to refuse capital 
sanction. 

GaitsKell’s directive was founded on the belief that CDC was a unique public 
corporation. Unlike other corporations, it was not constituted to operate 
existing enterprises but to start new activities.?? The right of Ministers 
directly to control CDC investment was made necessary to reduce the relatively 
high degree of risk which was entailed in establishing new productive ventures. 
Before the failure of Gambia Eggs, CDC was treated as if it was another 
corporation to which Morrisonian doctrine was applied. Current operations 
and expenditure were deemed to be under the control of the Corporation’s 
board and immune from ministerial intervention on behalf of parliamentary 
pressure. Ministerial control was to be exercised through their involvement 
in the formulation of ‘general policy’ for each corporation. The demarcation 
between what aspect of activity is deemed to belong to current operations and 
what is investment expenditure, and thus an aspect of general policy, has never 
precisely been formulated for CDC or any other public corporation. Officials, 
in line with their experience of British administrative practice, preferred to 
settle the demarcation problem through ‘free, frank and informal collaboration’ 
with the corporation.28 In the run up to providing capital sanction for the 
Gambian Eggs project, informal exchange between the CO and CDC did not 
work out. So much conflict was engendered over the issue of whether dollar 
expenditure by CDC should fall within the convention of ministerial control 
that Trefgarne extracted the concession of a concordat between CDC and CO, 
a unique formal statement of the limits of ministerial intervention.?9 
Trefgarne emphasised the right to management, the fear that CDC would be 
caught in ‘imaginary meshes of Government bureaucracy’ (as one official 
put it),3° over the experience of Civil administration. The collapse of 
Gambia Eggs effectively ended the concordat and eroded the corporate right 
to management. 
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When Gaitskell left office, the new Conservative government took up 
another tack of ministerial control. Rather than the state acting as if it were 
a bank and CDC an agency of finance capital, CDC was now to act as if it 
were a bank channelling finance into projects according to the terms of the 
pre-1947 criteria for colonial development corporations. KR. A. Butler, as 
Chancellor, berated Lyttelton for not pushing Reith to agree to give ‘the maxi- 
mum amount of information’ when proposing a project for capital sanction3}, 
while Lyttelton insisted that CDC involve itself with private enterprise in joint 
ventures.32, When in opposition before 1951, Conservative party spokesmen 
attempted to capitalize on the groundnuts failure by mounting pressure on 
CDC to account for individual projects separately.33 The Colonial Office 
resisted this pressure on the grounds that it would force CDC to employ 
profitability criteria. After 1951, CO officials continued to protect CDC from 
its possible transformation into what was frequently called a ‘finance house 
business’. But if CDC was forced to provide the ‘maximum amount of infor- 
mation’ for any individual project it would be fearful of entertaining projects 
which could not guarantee a sufficient stream of future net revenue to inhibit 
attention being directed at a possible discrepancy between expected and actual 
net revenues for any high-risk project. If CDC had to provide detailed fore- 
casts of net revenue, input sources, market conditions, evidence of independent 
technical advice, and pilot projects,34 then it would be most likely that the 
corporation would base itself on proven and actually existing enterprise. 
Likewise, the injunction to involve itself with colonial governments or private 
enterprise made CDC veer itself towards investment in projects which would 
meet individual profitability criteria or special colonial needs. To pre-empt 
risk, CDC had to share the financing of any particular project either a with 
a colonial government or (later) the World Bank or other non-British insti- 
tutions or private enterprise: “The Government takes the view that the willing- 
ness of other people to put themselves at risk is at least an objective criterion 
of the degree of risk actually entailed.*35 Under these new conditions for 
capital sanctions CDC could not pursue unilaterally any new activity according 
to the overall conception of British need. 

After 1951, CDC was seen as a pump primer for either colonial public invest- 
ment or for private enterprise: Parliamentary criticisms, for instance, were that 
CDC projects in British Honduras had a hotel manager without a hotel, a ranch 
manager without cattle and a shepherd without sheep, or that a CDC estate 
in Dominica produced one-sixth of the amount of bananas with more than seven 
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times as many workers as a corresponding private estate.36 The Daily Express 
compared the performance of Barclays ODC with the CDC in 1952. 
Barclays’s total investment of £15 million rested on a total staff of 9 and gave 
a profit of £30,000; CDC employed a total of 325 staff in London alone, and 
on a total investment of £37 million accumulated losses of some £3 million.?? 
But like was not being compared with like, and the Colonial Office fully 
appreciated the fact that CDC was not expected to perform according to the 
protocols of private enterprise. Lennox Boyd, when Tory Minister of State 
in the Colonial Office and replying to a spate of criticism in the above vein, 
urged that CDC should not be engaged in directly productive enterprise but 
that in British Honduras, for instance, it should have developed the inadequate 
road system.38 This was a complete departure from the 1947 strand of policy 
for CDC. 

The paradox was that CDC saw itself as if it were a form of private enter- 
prise. Trefgarne was full of management consciousness, and his deputy 
chairman, Robin Brook, mounted a campaign to acquire ordinary equity capital 
for the corporation. Equity, it was stressed, would provide the buffer to 
permit investment to be undertaken without bearing immediate revenue for 
loan repayment to the Exchequer. The Colonial Office refused to counten- 
ance equity on the grounds that this would be to license the loss of public 
money with equanimity.39 Rather, CDC should get a minimum return on the 
loan finance which was advanced to it and the minimum return should be gilt- 
edged rate of interest at which loan finance was advanced, the privilege which 
CDC enjoyed over private enterprise.4° But the injunction to engage in 
‘development’ could not ensure this necessary minimum rate or return. To 
forsake ‘development’ would permit the necessary return but CDC would then 
be no instrument for development. 

CDC resolved this conundrum by going for assured rates of return on loan 
finance advanced to other enterprise. This was heartily criticized throughout 
the 1950s as the means by which cheap finance could be acquired by private 
enterprise without ensuring local colonial development.*! When bodies such 
as the Fabian Colonial Bureau and PEP rallied around to protect CDC from 
this line of criticism, they urged that CDC should conduct basic research and 
appraisal but that the funds for this work should come from CD & W funds.*? 
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This, equally, would be a means of subsidizing private enterprise but the 
argument was an attempt to obliterate the 1947 distinction between British need 
and total colonial development. There was perpetual tension between the 
micro view of CDC as a vigorous instrument for development and the macro 
view of the British capacity to provide the means—in dollars, personnel and 
materials—for colonial development. The overriding problem was that the 
1947 mandate for CDC was to fulfil British need and so, it was claimed, to 
enhance capacity. Ministers and officials never had the confidence to push 
through the colonial project without looking over their shoulders towards both 
capacity restraints and the objections that such a project was not local colonial 
development but ‘imperialism’. 


Colonial Devolution and Nationalist Pressures 

The trouble with CDC, said Oliver Lyttelton, is that it is ‘dealing with agri- 
culture before breakfast, hotels at lunch and power stations in the afternoon’ 
for 45 colonies’.43 Pressure for CDC to devolve its functions into separate enti- 
ties was partly induced by the demands of Treasury accounting and Colonial 
Office requirements to facilitate surveillance over the corporation. But 
equally, pressure for devolution came from below in the face of unremitting 
colonial hostility on the grounds that the Corporation was too inactive in some 
colonies and too obtrusive in others. The charge that the Corporation was 
inactive in a number of colonies arose on two counts. Under Trefgarne, CDC 
excluded the Gold Coast from a possible West African regional corporation and 
Cohen charged in 1948 that ‘any impression that we are seeking to squeeze 
the Gold Coast out of CDC assistance because of alleged anti-British tendencies 
there can have a most deplorable effect on economic and political rela- 
tions’.44 He reckoned that Nkrumah would grasp at the opportunity to show 
that when British investment, as private enterprise, came to the Colony it 
exploited the people but that when it was supposed to come, as state enterprise, 
for the purpose of ‘development’ it preferred not to do so. In 1951, Reith 
enquired whether CDC should invest in ‘politically tricky colonies’ which the 
Colonial Office was not certain of holding and for which, therefore, projects 
would be put at a political risk. Malaya, Hong Kong, the Falklands and 
British Honduras were listed as ‘tricky’ but the Colonial Office, under both 
Griffiths and Lyttelton, directed that CDC investment had a ‘duty’ to invest 
in colonies which faced security risks precisely to reduce the degree of political 
insecurity.45 Reith reflected that ‘the more an area were threatened the more 
should go into it, in hope of lessening danger’.#6 On both counts, the injunc- 
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tion to invest was made on specifically political grounds which have little or 
no relation to the 1947 mandate for CDC. For the Gold Coast, as for similar 
cases in the West Indies, it was clear that any directive to invest deepened the 
inherent conflict between CDC as an instrument to meet special colonial needs 
and as a corporation required to meet its internal return on loan finance. 

Much has been made of the conflict between social need and economic return 
for public corporations in general and CDC in particular.*7 But in the case 
of CDC one aspect of this conflict has been less noticed: CDC’s financial 
requirement could be met if it transferred financial surpluses (in the form of 
redeemed loan capital) to new projects in territories where the surpluses did 
not originate. However, if any particular colonial government shared in the 
overhead cost of any particular project, to prevent CDC from incurring finan- 
cial. losses during the early stages of the project, then the Government would 
not take kindly to transferring any surplus which the project might earn. 
International firms were deemed to inhibit colonial development, not merely 
because they concentrated their activity upon particular raw materials in 
specific colonies but also because they transferred profits from one territory 
to another without paying attention to the investment demands of any one 
colonial government.*® CDC, asa state corporation, faced the charge that was 
directed against international firms: 


In short, we seem to be in some danger of getting into a position whereby 
London cannot make available to the colonies sufficient finance for the all- 
important projects of basic development, whilst the CDC have in their hands 
considerable sums which can only be used for projects which, in the eyes 
of Colonial Governments at any rate, are of less fundamental importance.*® 


The most successful CDC schemes were those which did expand commodity 
production at a relatively fast rate, which realised a finance return for the 
corporation and which were of fundamental importance for a government. 
Schemes such as the smallholding tea scheme in Kenya increased the supply 
of foreign exchange and general revenue which could be commanded by the 
Kenya government, while it provided the demand for rural employment. The 
Kenya tea scheme was ‘established in 1948, a decade before CDC extended its 
basis, by the colonial government and was not a new venture in the spirit of 
the 1947 mandate. But the manner in which CDC expanded the scheme ran 
against the current of indigenous capitalist accumulation. More generally, the 
local hostility against CDC obstrusiveness was based upon the claim that the 
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general idea of colonial development did not meet the needs of any particular 
social force in the colonies. This was obvious in 1946 when Creech Jones 
stated: ‘too frequently we discover that the changes that are made are usually 
resisted by the people who will benefit mostly from them.’5° In Nyasaland, 
it was reported that Africans were critical of CDC because it acted for its own 
benefit, did not train Africans, and employed a growing army of European 
supervisory workers: “This is illustrative of the growing tendencies of the 
‘intelligentsia’ to gauge all developments by the opportunities given to 
Africans.’5! 

Schemes such as smallholding tea in Kenya inhibited indigenous capital 
accumulation in so far as, without the intrusion of CDC and World Bank 
finance and control, it is most unlikely that tea production would have been 
extended to the majority, if not all, holdings within a tea growing area. The 
schemes enabled middle peasant households to survive as economic units of 
production. Land acquisition by larger or progressive farmers, the first tea 
planters in the 1940s, was pre-empted while the local supply of wage labour 
was reduced because sufficient revenue could be earned on the basis of a 
family labour process to meet necessary consumption. Controls, which were 
exercised by the scheme management, over the quantity and quality of output 
and the terms by which producer prices were fixed were all contested by the 
larger and initial tea planters. Conflict was such in the early 1960s that at 
one point CDC threatened to withdraw from the scheme. But, after political 
independence, compromise was reached as the larger producers, in their 
individual capacities, came to share management of the scheme with CDC.°* 
Increasingly, conflict was centred less on the form of the scheme itself and more 
on the degree to which the management of the scheme would be subject to 
Kenyanization, to fulfil an exclusively Kenya rather than an international 
or specifically British interest. CDC had now turned full circle. The local 
corporations which CDC established came to look like the prefigurative forms 
of CDC, the original development corporations which were meant to stimulate 
indigenous enterprise and local accumulation. 
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THE COLONIAL OFFICE AND PLANNED 
DECOLONIZATION IN AFRICA 


` ROBERT PEARCE 


THE ENDING of modern European colonialism has been called ‘one of the most 
sudden and momentous transformations in the history of the world’,! and it is 
an issue which is bound to attract increasing attention from historians over the 
next decades. It is generally agreed that the years of the Second World War 
formed an important prelude to the end of empire, and John Flints contri- 
bution? to our understanding of British colonial policy towards Africa during 
the war is most welcome and most stimulating—and empirical historians will 
rejoice that he has subjected the high-flown assertions of dependency theory 
to the clear light of Colonial Office primary sources, though the more cynical 
will not doubt the theoreticians’ capacity for transcending mere evidence. 
Professor Flint’s thesis is clear: in the months just before and just after the 
outbreak of war in September 1939 a revolution in attitudes took place in the 
Cononial Office. ‘Detribalization’ ceased to be a spectre that haunted the 
Whitehall bureaucrats and became instead a desirable objective; power would 
be transferred to Africans, to the educated middle class and not the tribal 
chiefs; and by 1943 the CO, taking its lead from Lord Hailey, had not only 
produced a plan for colonial reform/decolonization—it is impossible, according 
to Flint, to distinguish clearly where the one ends and the other begins—but 
had achieved a consensus with West African nationalists on all points but the 
need for a timetable. By 1943, then, the British had their strategy, and hence 
the key question for the following years is not ‘How did policy develop?’, for 
it did not do so, but rather “Why did it fail?’ 

The historian has to make sense of the past, to trace patterns, to follow 
significant courses; but there is the perennial danger that in so doing he will 
end up not generalizing but distorting. Jack Gallagher reminded us in his 1974 
Ford lectures that there was no steady trend towards decolonization after the 
First World War,’ and from 1939 to 1945 there were false starts, incompatible 
expectations, and changes of speed and direction. There was no immediate, 
no steady, and no straightforward crystallization of colonial policy towards 
Africa. We would do well to bear in mind the comment of Arthur Dawe on 
East Africa: ‘Many enthusiasts profess to see clearly the road which should be 
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trodden: but it may be unwise to surrender ourselves to these people. The 
fact is that the issues remain extremely doubtful’.* The precariousness of 
Britain’s international position during the war, and the proclivities of her anti- 
imperialist American ally, occasioned in the official mind what Ronald Robinson 
has described as ‘intimations of colonial mortality’,> or, as an official put it in 
1943, ‘Possibilities which would have seemed fantastic five years ago cannot 
be excluded’.6 If Malcolm MacDonald drew one moral from the war, his 
successors as Secretary of State for the Colonies were not of like mind; and 
if we are to do justice to Colonial Office thinking we must not ignore its 
complexity, its ambiguity—and its uncertainty. 


I 


New attitudes were apparent in the CO in the years before the war began. 
These were reflected, for instance, in the new strategy worked out in 1937 
towards labour problems,’ in the setting up of a new Social Services Depart- 
ment in March 1939, and in the decision taken in May 1939 to establish a Public 
Relations Department. A new atmosphere of dissatisfaction existed in the 
CO itself, in Parliament, and also in the colanies,? while the outbreak of 
war provided a climate of opinion which allowed discontents to multiply and 
made reform politically necessary for public relations reasons. Malcolm 
MacDonald, Secretary of State from 16 May 1938 to 13 May 1940, having 
previously held the post for six months in 1935, in many ways embodied this 
new mood. The personal interest he took in the 1940 Colonial Development 
and Welfare Act is well known. He was also important for the decision, taken 
in July 1939, to replace the joint secretaries to the Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation (Arthur Mayhew and Hans Vischer), whose salaries were provided from 
a Carnegie grant, by an adviser and assistant adviser on education (Christopher 
Cox and WEF Ward), full members of the CO establishment.!° He made 
several other appointments too, attempting to create a ‘new generation’ at the 
highest level in the Office.!!_ MacDonald took a bold and constructive interest 
4, CO 822/103/46523, minute by Dawe, 19 January 1940. See also the minute by the Secretary 
of State, 27 January 1940, agreeing with Dawe. 
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in the empire, wishing not simply to deal piecemeal with problems as they arose 
but to plan for the future. On the issue of land tenure, for instance, he called 
for an enquiry ‘with a view to (a) finding out the facts about the land situation; 
(b) laying down the principles of policy’.!? Such aims were typical of his 
approach, and in October 1939 he commissioned Lord Hailey to undertake a 
study of native administration and political development in order to provide 
the basis of general post-war colonial policy. 

Yet the significance of MacDonald’s period as Secretary of State should not 
be exaggerated, and nor should the impatience of his officials.13 The exigen- 
cies of war meant that he was not able, summarily, to replace the permanent 
under-secretary of state and his deputy (Parkinson and Shuckburgh, the former 
to the Dominions Office and the latter to the governorship of Nigeria): both 
men remained in the CO for several more years.!4 The proposed survey into 
land problems in Africa did not take place. MacDonald’s own ideas on many 
issues were not clear-cut, and he had the reputation among some of his advisers 
for being unduly influenced by the last visitor with whom he had spoken.!5 
Nor does his speech in Oxford on 27 June 1938 (‘What is the main purpose 
of the British Empire? I think it is the gradual spread of freedom amongst 
all His Majesty’s subjects, in whatever part of the earth they live...) 
seem particularly important.'© MacDonald was not defining colonial policy: 
his speculations were just that, speculations. Certainly the CO was in no 
sense committed, and MacDonald himself, in his official despatch on colonial 
development and welfare, used words that were entirely traditional: 


‘HMG are trustees for the well-being of the people of the Colonial Empire. 
The primary aim of colonial policy is to protect and advance the interests 
of the inhabitants of the Colonies’.!7 


MacDonald’s successors at the CO, Moyne and Cranborne, envisaged per- 
manent political subordination for at least a great many colonies,!* and at the 
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end of 1942 it was the considered opinion of the West African Department that 
‘it would be impossible to give these Territories self-government immediately 
or indeed at any time which at present can be foreseen’.19 The official mind 
was not, in the months just before and just after the start of the war, suddenly 
converted to a belief that the colonies in Africa should eventually become 
self-governing. At the end of 1942 the politicians still thought they were 
uncommitted, and when Under-Secretary of State Harold Macmillan intro- 
duced the term ‘Partnership’ into the House of Commons in June 1942 he 
simply meant to emphasize ‘that we have no intention of putting this affair into 
liquidation... We are going on with the job’.?! 

There had undoubtedly been a revival of ‘imperialism’ since MacDonald had 
left the CO (a revival even more apparent if we consider not simply theoretical 
statements but colonial practice).?? Oliver Stanley’s important statement of 
July 1943, when he pledged Britain ‘to guide calonial peoples along the road 
to self-government within the framework of the British Empire’,23 was there- 
fore not merely clarifying previous policy declarations: he made a deliberate 
choice between contradictory and mutually incompatible aspects of previous 
British thinking. There was also a note of insincerity and unreality in his 
declaration: it was very much designed for international consumption, to 
appease American critics of British imperialism, and Stanley himself doubted 
that the bulk of the colonies would ever be capable of becoming completely 
self-governing. He had used the term ‘self-government’ because that could 
be interpreted as meaning merely local self-government, which would leave 
real control in British hands. Much of his statement was also concerned with 
the primacy of social and economic, as opposed to political, development, and 
there can be little real doubt that by 1943 ‘colonial reform’ from the CO was 
in essence designed to conserve Britain’s imperial control. And nor is it 
surprising that, by this stage, the decision to devolve self-government on the 
African colonies—if indeed the decision can be said to have been taken—had 
certainly not yielded a practicable policy.?4 


II 


The imprecision of Colonial Office policy around 1943 is to a large extent 
explained by the influence of Lord Hailey. Policy became more definite and 
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precise as Hailey’s star began to wane, but from 1938 to 1943 his voice was 
authoritative. The views of the Secretaries of State changed enormously 
during these six years, and yet they all found Hailey’s advice congenial. 
Hailey’s work was, as Flint indicates, ‘deep and subtle’:?5 true to his ‘judge- 
matic’ approach, his arguments were always so balanced as to provide convinc- 
ing evidence for both sides of a case, thus winning approval from opposing 
factions.26 Any attempt to simplify Hailey almost always results in over- 
simplification;2? and though Hailey disliked dogmatic practitioners of indirect 
rule and himself believed that the chiefs had no ‘inherent rights’ whatsoever 
and that the only legal authority they had was that delegated to them by the 
colonial governments; though he was inclined to think that the ‘essential unit’ 
in Africa was the family and the clan, the tribe being no more than a ‘unit of 
convenience’,?8 though he wished to see radical changes within native adminis- 
tration, including the provision of a place for the educated elite?°——he would 
not have endorsed such eye-catching generalizations as ‘ ““Detribalization”’ 
ceased to be a ghost, and became an Angel of Progress’.3° He even refused 
to endorse the 1947 local government policy of Arthur Creech Jones and 
Andrew Cohen!3! 

If we look, not at the letter of Hailey’s proposals but at their spirit, we 
find that he was far more concerned with efficiency than uniformity: ‘...the 
organization of native authorities now follows an almost infinite variety of 
forms, and the only standard by which their relative value can be judged is 
the success with which they operate in practice’.32, He did not wish dogmati- 
cally to force NAs into a preconceived mould. His call for chiefs’ councils 
to reflect local opinion was based not on any theoretical wish for uniformity 
25. Flint, ‘Planned Decolonization and its Failure’, p. 406. 
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but on the need to encourage modernization, and indeed to guard the system 
of native administration against attacks from the educated elite. The future 
relationship between the tribal and educated elites could be left for the future 
to decide. Would the chiefs be replaced as Africa’s spokesmen by those with 
higher education? Probably so; but there was little sense in pre-judging the 
issue or in artificially stimulating what ought to be an organic process. 

Nor can it be said that the CO had identified with complete certainty the 
class to whom power would eventually be transferred. After the war there 
was a widely held belief that ‘the only remedy for detribalization is more 
detribalization’,33 but during the war official thinking, led by Hailey, was not 
so clear-cut. Malcolm MacDonald saw the difficulty of reconciling native 
administration through tribal chiefs with the existence of a Legislative Council 
in each colony: he wished to ensure that they did not develop on ‘divergent 
lines with undesirable results’.34 But he did not come to any definite con- 
clusions on this issue; he simply called for further study of the problem. The 
views of the Governor of Nigeria, Sir Bernard Bourdillon, were perhaps 
typical: he believed that if the Emirs of Northern Nigeria ‘cannot learn to see 
beyond the end of their own noses they are doomed. My own belief is that 
they can’.35 There seemed little doubt to those with real knowledge of Africa 
at the time that the chiefs would continue to have an important part to play. In 
1945 Secretary of State Oliver Stanley told Creech Jones that the colonial auth- 
orities would do nothing to consolidate the feudal tradition of the Emirs, ‘but 
at the same time we cannot ignore that it still exists.... We must provide 
for things as they are and not as we might wish them to be’.36 The spread 
of western education could certainly be expected to produce rivals to the chiefs; 
but the position was not one of polarization, for in 1941 the CO expert on 
education, Christopher Cox, was minuting on ‘the need for educating leading 
members of the Tribal authorities (Chiefs, Councils, and even Sub-Chiefs)’ 
and on the need to encourage systematically an educated class of chiefs.37 
Hailey, too, was writing at around the same time that ‘We are justified in 
looking forward to a progressive advance following the emergence of a younger 
generation of chiefs and elders’.38 

There was no sudden reversal of attitudes in the CO whereby the chiefs were 
to be replaced by the intelligentsia—and then by a bourgeoisie—as collab- 
orators. Admittedly legal adviser Sir Gratton Bushe thought indirect rule was 
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doomed, a view which he had in fact held for several years before 1939, but 
others were not so assured. Dawe believed that ‘the doctrinaire adherents of 
the indirect rule principle may find themselves out-moded much quicker than 
anyone would have thought possible a few years ago’;4¢ but this recognition 
of the need for flexibility in administration was a very long way from the 
assumption that the chiefs had outlived their usefulness and that British policy 
should aim at the emergence of social classes. When the Governor of the Gold 
Coast, Sir Alan Burns, called for the admission of unofficials into his Executive 
Council, CO officials like Frederick Pedler and Talbot Edwards were in favour 
of appointing Ofori Atta and the Asantihene, the leading chiefs.4! Burns 
himself introduced a form of indirect rule in the Colony of the Gold Coast 
during the war, an issue at which his predecessor Sir Arnold Hodson had 
baulked because of the presence of so many educated Africans, and Lord 
Hailey believed in 1940 that the native authorities in the Colony area were 
much more capable of fulfilling important administrative functions than they 
had been four years earlier.42? In short, the CO during the Second World War 
wished to encourage cooperation between the tribal and educated elites and 
saw no reason to make any irrevocable choice between them. Indirect rule 
had been destroyed as a dogmatic system, but as yet no new system had taken 
its place. 

If we examine the state of CO thinking in 1943 we do see the unmistakable 
evidence of Hailey’s imprint; but we do not see a proper plan for decoloniza- 
tion; we do not see substantial consensus with the views of African nationalists. 

Hailey did not produce ‘a kind of organic blueprint for the colonial reform 
movement’.43 His ideas were embodied in a “Tentative Plan for Constitutional 
Development’ in West Africa, drawn up in the middle of 1943 by O. G. R. 
Williams.44 (The political future of East and Central Africa was thought to be 
so unsure as to veto any attempt to plan future developments there.45) 
Williams called for the formation of regional councils from among the NAs, 
for the NAs to be modernized by the introduction of younger and better 
educated Africans, and for local men to be introduced in greater numbers into 
the upper echelons of the Colonial Service. In stage four African unofficial 
majorities were to be introduced in the Legislative Councils, while stage five 
was labelled “Towards Self-Government’ but contained no proposals whatever. 
Williams had followed the ‘Hailey philosophy’ by insisting that political pro- 
gress should be dependent upon social and economic advances and also by not 
attempting to foreshadow (let alone plan) the final form which self-government 
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should take—that would be decided by the Africans themselves and would not 
necessarily follow the Westminster model. The scheme also lacked urgency. 
The first three stages—that is, the preliminary period, before active prep- 
arations were made to move definitely towards self-government—would take 
‘A good many years (perhaps a good many generations thought it would be 
impolitic to say so openly)’.46 In fact the Williams plan went further than 
Hailey had recommended. Lord Hailey had advised very strongly against the 
admission of unofficial majorities on the Legislative Councils in British Africa, 
since that would be seen as a commitment to the development of ‘normal politi- 
cal institutions’.47, The whole essence of Hailey’s strategy was to go slow at 
the centre; he did not want to see unofficials on the Executive Council in 
1942 and in 1943 he spoke against an unofficial majority on the Legislature 
Council. He wished to divert the attention of educated Africans from the 
centre to a reformed native administration at the periphery and, more important 
still, to the administrative machine, government posts in the bureaucracy. 
Williams included the proposal for unofficial majorities with patent reluctance 
and because he believed that Hailey’s scheme, pure and simple, would be too 
galling for the educated elite; and he even doubted that his amended version 
would be popular. 

It.can be concluded that Hailey did not produce a strategy of decoloniz- 
ation,*® and that plans based on his ideas were not ‘over-ambitious’.49 Nor 
was his voice authoritative until the Accra Riots of 1948. The constitutions 
drawn up for the Gold Coast and Nigeria towards the end of the war, both 
of which conceded unofficial majorities, show the waning of his influence. By 
1944 it was thought to be the East African protectorate of Uganda, where the 
Legislative Council was not the same focus of political ambitions as elsewhere 
and where there was a possibility of evolving new organs of government, that 
seemed most suited to the implementation of Hailey’s ideas. Where Africans 
were more politically aware, especially on the west coast, there was less scope 


for the ‘Hailey philosophy’; and so it would be very surprising if the Colonial 
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Office, taking its lead from Hailey, had been able to achieve a consensus with 
the views of African nationalists at this time. 

“The Atlantic Charter and British West Africa’ of August 1943 admittedly 
called for a whole series of social and economic reforms which the colonial 
authorities too, in time, might hope to see enacted; but Azikiwe and those West 
African editors who were willing to sign the memorandum also called for 
immediate universal manhood suffrage, while the very fact that they specified 
a fifteen-year period in which colonial status was to be ended shows that 
they did not envisage political progress being dependent on socio-economic 
advance. There was a wide difference of emphasis here with Hailey’s ideas, 
compounded by the fact that the editors had no doubts that parliamentary 
institutions—such as those in Britain, India, and Ceylon—were suitable for 
Africa. O. G. R. Williams decided that the memorandum was ‘a disappointing 
production which shows no recognition of how small a proportion of West 
Africans can be expected even to understand the views in it, nor any realiz- 
ation that self-government without economic independence must be a de- 
lusion. The economic and financial recommendations seem to be particularly 
inadequate ...’5!_ And there was another major difference too—the difference 
in spirit between the CO’s strategy and that of the West African editors. The 
officials had regained their composure after the heady days earlier in the war 
when all seemed to be up for grabs; now, in 1943, officials like Williams were | 
exhibiting neither impatience nor dynamism. Self-government had been 
defined as the goal of British administration, and this together with Colonial 
Development and Welfare made for good public relations and served the 
purpose of ‘morally rearming’ the British Empire, and gradually policies were 
being worked out, as with the Asquith and Elliott Commissions on Higher 
Education, to embody aspiration in positive policy. But all this was more a 
way of preserving the empire than of liquidating it; and thus the gulf in spirit, 
in essential purpose, between the CO and the nationalists was enormous. 

In 1939-43 the aim was to conserve formal rule by judicious but rather 
limited reform: if this is correct—if there was really no strategy of decoloniz- 
ation—then it becomes redundant to ask why the strategy failed, and it is also 
an inadequate rebuttal of neo-colonial theories to demonstrate that in these 
same years Britain did not intend to transfer power to a comprador class. If 
Britain did not plan positive steps to transfer power—and under Hailey’s 
guidance it was thought essential to take no irrevocable step in deciding the 
final form of eventual self-government—then it scarcely seems conclusive that 
power was not intended to go to a small unrepresentative group of westernized 
Africans. Neo-colonial theories can only be adequately tested if there exists 
a real strategy of docolonization—ideally, a conscious willingness to end formal 
colonial rule; and on this we have to turn to the immediate post-war years. 
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The policy of the post-war Labour Government towards the colonies in 
tropical Africa has been analysed in detail elsewhere.5? Suffice it to say 
here that in 1947 the Colonial Office drew up an ambitious strategy of ‘nation- 
building’. The Legislative Council was to become a Parliament, the Executive 
Council a Cabinet, the Colonial Service a locally-manned civil service, and 
native administration was to adopt the forms of English local government. 
Power was to be transferred in a generation. The CO official Andrew Cohen 
delineated four stages of constitutional advance, to follow the granting of an 
unofficial majority on the Legislative Council; and it is in this period that we 
may talk fruitfully of some form of consensus with African nationalists, for 
Cohen had undoubtedly been influenced by the writings of men like Azikiwe. 
In a sense he tailored the scheme to fit the aspirations of the nationalists (an 
issue which has been unduly neglected by historians and to which J hope to 
return at alater date). Yet what was to determine the timing of progress from 
one constitutional stage to another—and of the transfer of power generally— 
was to be not the wishes but the strength of the nationalists and their ability 
to insist on change, in other words the degree to which they had achieved mass 
support. An indirect form of election to the legislative council, via provincial 
councils, seemed to guarantee that Africa’s political leaders would first serve 
an apprenticeship in local government, thus allowing time for substantial social 
and economic development before their territories became self-governing; but 
it is clear that for the first time colonial policy-makers recognized that political 
progress was no longer dependent upon socio-economic advance. In 1947 
officials believed that political progress was inevitable, economic change being 
merely desirable. 

The 1947 plans were a mature and systematic exposition of CO thinking, 
a consistent and conscious strategy of decolonization. In the light ofa Britain’s 
willingness to withdraw from formal empire, the history of the colonial terri- 
tories in the post-1947 period will have to be substantially modified; and the 
post-war policy also enables us to view war-time developments in better 
perspective. In comparison with the 1947 strategy, the proposals of O. G. R. 
Williams in 1943 look not only tentative but also experimental, unambitious, 
speculative, and fluid. This is not to say that in 1947 the planners did not 
build on the legacy of war-time thinking, for assuredly they did so; but they 
added a new degree of confidence, urgency, and doctrinaire idealism. It was 
a combination that displeased Lord Hailey, but by this time the central role 
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of the cautious, pragmatic, and flexible Hailey in colonial matters had been 
filled by Andrew Cohen, the future-oriented schematist, the man who knew 
what was best for Africans, someone once described by Margery Perham as 
‘the greatest imperialist since Cecil Rhodes’.%3 

I have tried to show elsewhere that the 1947 strategy did materially affect 
developments in Africa;54 but it might be thought that the British decision a 
few years later to form the Central African Federation negated the whole pro- 
gramme of decolonization, disproving the notion that the 1947 plans were a 
sincere commitment to black self-government and raising again the old idea that 
Britain looked to a comprador class of white settlers. Or, having agreed to 
end formal rule in the west of the continent, did the CO intend to consolidate 
its hold on Central Africa? 

These views can be readily disproved, though only for the period of Attlee’s 
Labour government. The decision to create a Central’ African Federation, 
urged on the Labour Cabinet by the Secretaries of State for the Colonies 
and for Commonwealth Relations, was seen very much as a lesser evil, for 
preservation of the status quo did not seem a viable proposition in 1951. Closer 
union seemed to be ‘the only effective means of countering the increasing 
pressure of the Union of South Africa on the Central African Territories’.55 
It was thought that economically the area would benefit from federation, but 
the main reasons for endorsing closer union were negative. ‘There were dis- 
quieting signs of increasing South African involvement in the region: Afrikaner 
immigration was being ‘officially inspired’; in Southern Rhodesia the newly- 
formed Democratic Party was being led by a man on the South African payroll; 
and in Northern Rhodesia it was thought that Afrikaners would win five of the 
ten European seats at the next legislative council elections. Summing up, the 
Labour ministers judged that 


‘We are faced in Central Africa with pressure by a country far stronger 
economically and industrially than any of the Central African territories, led 
by a militant Nationalist party with expansionist aims, anxious to strengthen 
its influence in the north. This pressure can be countered only by an 
equally firm policy of resistance to it both in the political and economic 
spheres——a policy which must have the support both of the European and 
African populations of the Central African territories, and which in our view 
has little chance of succeeding unless we can establish a British bloc of 
territories in Central Africa knit together by constitutional ties. To secure 
our objective we must establish conditions in Centrat Africa under which 
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the British element in the European populaticn will remain not only substan- 
tially greater in numbers than the Afrikaners but able and willing to assert 
their loyalty to the British connection. . .’56 


The CO’s policy had been transformed, but not its basic aim. Only a 
federation in Central Africa could preserve the possibility of future black 
self-government, which was not an immediate prospect because of the ‘com- 
paratively small educated elements’ in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland’? and 
‘the absence of an organized African public opinion’.5* For the present, 
therefore, Britain aimed to preserve as much of its authority as possible in 
Central Africa and to provide within the federation for the safeguarding of 
African interests: there was to be an African Affairs Board, including an African 
from each member state, to scrutinize ali federal legislation, and also a Minister 
for African Interests, sitting in the federal cabinet but appointed by and respon- 
sible to the Governor-General and therefore the British Government.59 This 
Minister’s powers were to comprise ‘the lynch-pin of the proposed federal 
safeguards’, and any attempt by the government of Southern Rhodesia to 
alter these arrangements were to be opposed.®° Indeed it was even believed 
that, if the proposed scheme went ahead, the control exercised by London 
over Central African affairs ‘would amount to an appreciable curtailment 
of Southern Rhodesia’s present degree of independence...a very severe 
concession’.®! 

Policy in Central Africa may seem to be diametrically opposed to that in West 
Africa, but—at least until the Conservatives came to power in 1951, after which 
there was in some ways a revival of old-fashioned imperialism®2—this was due 
to the fact that circumstances of necessity alter cases. The basic aims in the 
two areas of the continent were complementary. 
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But, given that the 1947 strategy was what it purported to be and was no 
nine days’ wonder, was it predicted on neo-colonial assumptions? Ina recent 
Ph.D thesis Jane Bowden has argued that it was: African resources were being 
used to help Britain solve its post-war economic problems, constitutional 
advance being little more than a convenient cover for this economic exploi- 
tation.°3 Taking a larger view, historians have said that formal control was 
ended not because of any particular economic crisis but because it was no 
longer needed to control colonial economies: there was to be a return to 
the nineteenth-century ideal of domination through informal influence. Over 
thirty years ago Robinson and Gallagher predicted that West Africa, having 
passed from informal to formal association with the United Kingdom, would 
soon return to an informal connection.64 Formal responsibilities were 
sloughed off with little regret when there was no longer any economic need 
for them. According to both these interpretations, the CO’s policy of de- 
colonization cannot be understood in its own terms but only in relation to 
unspoken neo-colonial assumptions. 

A good prima facie case can be made for the idea that the 1947 strategy 
of decolonization was little more than a function of the post-war economic 
blizzard. At the same time as the CO was preparing to devolve power in 
Africa, attempts were being made to increase the economic uses of the African 
empire to Britain. At the CO the Economic Intelligence and Planning Depart- 
ment was formed, administering nine specialist committees,®> and the Colonial 
Development Corporation and the Overseas Food Corporation made available 
substantial amounts of money for ‘development’, on top of that provided by 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund. American aid might tide Britain 
over a crisis, but the development of the African colonies could—urged 
Stafford Cripps, the Chancellor of the Exchequer—provide a permanent 
solution to the country’s woes.66 At the African Governors’ Conference in 
November 1947, when the CO’s ideas on decolonization were revealed, Cripps 
called for the tempo of African economic development to be increased ‘out of 
all recognition’, for ‘the whole future of the sterling group and its ability to 
survive depends in my view upon a quick and extensive development of its 
African resources’.6? Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin was of similar views, 
and it is not surprising that articulate Africans were soon referring to a new 
‘super exploitation’.66 Bowden has concluded that neo-colonialism (‘in the 
sense of the attempt to perpetuate the economic subordination of colonial 
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economies through complementary export-led growth’) was planned by the 
British government.® Despite the CO’s ostensible commitment to developing 
each colony as a viable economic unit, with secondary industries and a generally 
diversified economy, the post-war years saw a deliberate encouragement of 
further primary production in Britain’s interests, supplying valuable materials 
and earning invaluable dollars. 

Yet several objections must be raised. First, it is all too easy to exaggerate 
the degree to which Africa was seen as the key to Britain’s economic sur- 
vival.70 A large group of backbench Labour MPs, writing to the Prime 
Minister on 23 July 1947, advised three measures: cuts in imports, cuts in 
foreign commitments, and positive measures for expanding production and 
trade. The first two items were described as ‘incomparably more important’, 
while the third implied increased trade not with the empire but with Europe.?! 
The vital importance for the sterling bloc assigned to African development by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer proved to be an exaggerated and naive hope. 
Men like Joseph Chamberlain and Leopold Amery had in the past fallen 
victim to the illusion of an African El Dorado spreading its wealth before 
Europe’s feet; and now Cripps—the unlikeliest candidate of all, in view of 
his previous record of doctrinaire anti-imperialism—was added to the list. 
‘Clever Cripps’?? had proved too clever by half. 

The constraints against successful exploitation or development were great 
in the immediate post-war period. Little was known about the precise re- 
sources to be utilized, there were shortages of trained personnel, and there 
was an acute insufficiency of capital goods. Hence those projects that were 
undertaken, and in particular the groundnuts campaign, were dogged by a lack 
of equipment and spares. The attempt to convert Sherman tanks into tractors 
may have been a noble enterprise—it may even have had biblical sanction, in 
Isaiah’s vision of swords being beaten into ploughshares and spears into pruning 
hooks;73 but it did not make for efficient agriculture. Nor were the limitations 
on African development unknown to the government. When the Cabinet, on 
20 August 1947, called upon the CO to consider the question of increasing the 
export of primary products from the colonies, in order to earn much needed 
foreign exchange, the response of the Under-Secretary of State was far from 
optimistic. Colonial exports to America could be increased if UK purchases 
of such products were curtailed, but, for one thing, the import of natural 
rubber into the USA was restricted by the American government and, more 
importantly, those products which seemed to promise increased output over 
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a number of years (like tin, copper, and lead) required capital equipment for 
their development, equipment which was simply not available other than from 
the American market.74 Successful medium term colonial development would 
thus aggravate rather than solve the immediate crisis. In October 1947 the 
Chancellor and the Minister for Economic Affairs renewed their call for 
strenuous efforts to increase the income of the sterling area, ‘and particularly 
that of the Colonies’, stressing that the ‘most urgent thing is action to stop the 
dollar drain’.75 But development designed to save dollars would cost dollars 
initially—a conundrum which no amount of wishful thinking could solve. 

We see in 1947, therefore, not a subtle neo-colonial strategy, blending the 
transfer of the shadow of political power with the retention of the reality 
of economic control, but the co-existence of two separate policies. On the 
one hand, under the immediate pressure of post-war problems, there was an 
attempt to utilize colonial resources for the benefit of the British economy; and 
these efforts did achieve some success. Statistics for the years before 1950 
were considered inadequate but probably most colonies had a ‘moderate balance 
of payments deficit’ for 1946-50, and yet the colonies had a trading account 
surplus with the dollar area of $230 million in 1948, $220 million in 1949, and 
$440 million in 1950, with a surplus of $331 in the first six months of 
1951.76 Statistics became remarkably impressive from 1950 onwards as world 
prices of primary products rose with the onset of the Korean war and as the 
terms of trade began to favour the colonies. Colonial exports trebled in value 
from 1948 to 1951, while a smaller volume of imported goods meant that the 
cost of imports only doubled. Colonial sterling balances in London grew by 
£400 million in the eighteen months before November 1951, reaching over 
£1,000 million.?77 But these figures were the result not only of an increased 
export production of certain goods (especially copper, manganese, petroleum, 
pyrites, sugar, timber, and vegetable oils and oilseeds) at a time of increasingly 
buoyant prices but of severe import restrictions, especially of capital goods and 
in particular steel; and at the end of 1950 there was actually a reduction in 
the quantities of these goods allocated for export to the colonies from the 
UK. Such restrictions helped the dollar gap and gave an attractive look to 
balance of payments statistics, but they also showed that the attempt to exploit 
Africa for Britain’s benefit had occurred but had been a marginal and negative 
affair—and they seriously interfered with long-term colonial development 
plans. By November 1951 the Secretary of State for the Colonies considered 
it ‘politically impracticable’ to carry on as hitherto. Henceforth efforts had 
to be made to ‘secure a better flow to the Colonies of the supplies which they 
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require’.78 This was not only a response to discontent in Africa, it was also 
a sign that only as Britain’s own economic crisis receded could the development 
of Africa be undertaken positively. 

It was not the CO but the Treasury and the Ministry of Food which had’ 
vociferously favoured the swift utilization of colonial resources. Significantly, 
it was Strachey at the Ministry of Food rather than Creech Jones at the CO 
who was given responsibility for revolutionizing groundnut production. 
Creech Jones believed that Chancellor Cripps was obsessed with ‘planning’ the 
future of Africa;?? he himself stressed not a crash course in the exploitation 
of African raw materials but the importance, for all development, of carrying 
the ‘colonial people with us’.8° The CO’s 1947 strategy was not a response 
to the economic plight of Britain: the policy’s roots went back several years 
and built on pre-war and war-time thinking; it was the product of the reasoning 
of the permanent officials, taking their lead from Creech Jones himself, and 
owed nothing to the promptings of other members of the government. The 
strategy was designed to avoid the mistakes that had been made in India, where 
constitutional advance gave too little too late, with the result that discontented 
nationalists were able to paralyse effective administration and Britain became 
involved in a messy repression which attracted international obloquy. In 
Africa, in contrast, the imperial response to nationalism ought to be altogether 
more conciliatory and constructive. 

There was also an idealistic element in post-war CO thinking. The strategy 
of decolonization was informed by post-war utopianism as well as by post-war 
dollar shortages: it was built on the moral assumption that empire ought to be 
wound up and that the only acceptable rationale for empire was as a short-term 
training in self-government. ‘Trusteeship ideals had to be put into practice, 
thought Creech Jones: otherwise they constituted ‘the cant of empire’.8! 
Jack Gallagher has written that ‘we do know what decolonization is not.... 
[It] was not the outcome of some noble rage for justice by enthusiasts and 
moralists’;82 but not even the most hard-headed historian should deny that 
moral idealism was a factor in the CO’s strategy of planned decolonization. 

But how vital a factor? For this very willingness to decolonize—which 
would surely buy collaborators in plenty from among the would-be successors 
amongst the African bourgeoisie, and which would ensure that the new nations 
joined the Commonwealth and retained trading links with Britain—might seem 
designed to perpetuate British influence in Africa. The 1947 strategy has been 
called ‘a plan to convert (or reconvert) formal into informal empire’, so that 
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decolonization would ‘sustain British influence through African agents’.83 The 
circle is complete, the historiographical brush-strokes at once confidently broad 
and skilfully deft. It is all very neat, perhaps too neat—~as much a reflection 
of the historian’s tidy mind as of the precision of the policy makers’ designs. 

By 1947 it was clear that the old collaborative alliance in British Africa no 
longer fitted modern needs. The chiefs, whose loyalty had been tried and 
tested, were no longer the ideal collaborators, not only because of the demo- 
cratic ethos of the war (and Cold War) period but because the aim of empire 
was not simply to preserve British authority. The ethos of empire—and 
of government generally—had changed and development was essential. But 
neither was the educated elite ideal either, because apart from the paucity of 
their numbers their loyalty to Britain was suspect. The 1947 notion that the 
educated elite would be the legitimate successors to the British only after they 
had attracted mass support was not simply a reflection of the CO’s liberal 
conscience: it also reflected the judgment, or at least the hope, that the 
one-generation process of forming mass parties and transfering power would 
convince the educated class that it was possible to work with the British and 
co-operate with them. If the elite did not become tied to Britain, then at least 
-its members would find it easy and natural to maintain links with the former 
ruling state. This was not Machiavellian neo-colonialism: it was too hopeful 
and uncertain for that. This aim was in fact not the reason for the strategy 
of decolonization at all. There is no evidence that, in a period of experimen- 
tation in colonial economic policy, the economies of the African territories were 
(or were likely to become) so wedded to Britain that formal control could be 
withdrawn. No one at the time was as confident as that. A belief in future 
links was really no more than a reasonable hope associated with decolonization, 
a rationalization that British interests would be preserved. But Britain’s 
economy was weak and the future was anything but certain: influence in the 
post-independence world would surely fall short of control,® a stake that 
would not be even an informal empire. But the CO strategy of planned 
decolonization aimed to liberate nationalist energies from negative and harmful 
opposition to the colonial power and re-direct them into the constructive, 
developmental channels of nation-building.8> So at least it might be a stake 
in something worthwhile. 
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THE SUPPLY OF BOOKS AND ARTICLES ABOUT 
AFRICAN COUNTRIES 


MICHAEL BARBOUR 


Of the various ways whereby the citizens of a new country can obtain an image 
of themselves and of their nation, it seems likely that scholarly published 
books and learned articles have the least immediate effect, well behind radio 
and television programmes, newspaper articles, classes in schools, posters in 
public places and the conversation of their elders. Nevertheless it is by the 
writing and publication of books and articles that original thinkers can hope 
to achieve the crystallization of their ideas and their effective dissemination, 
even if these require to be translated and re-presented in the various media 
before they can reach the majority of the population. From the Russian 
revolution to the present day almost all effective political leaders have written 
works outlining their political philosophies, and without these their impact 
would almost certainly have been much less.! 

At a less elevated level than the complete remaking of a nation’s political, 
social and economic system, moreover, a country needs books of many utili- 
tarian kinds. For some purposes, works published abroad will afford the 
necessary stimulus to local initiative and understanding; for other purposes, 
a country needs its own texts, its own interpretation of its history in contem- 
porary ideological terms, its own account of the nature and evolution of its 
political system, its own descriptive statement of the national landscape and 
physical resources, and a great deal else besides. 

Yet while ministries of education in developing lands tend to recognize the 
need to produce text-books for use in the national school system,? the process 
_ of providing suitable books for universities and for the general public is much 
more haphazard, and in many ways less satisfactory. When universities began 
to be established after World War II in what were then colonial territories, 
the lack of a suitable range of books on the history, geography or political 
systems of the African continent, of its major regions or of the particular coun- 
tries was a severe constraint on the development of appropriate disciplines 
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and courses. While detractors were quick to criticize the practice of teaching 
to African students in the tropics the classical languages of Greece and 
Rome, the dramas of Shakespeare, the British constitution, the history of the 
Napoleonic Wars or of the industrial revolution in Europe, or even the struc- 
ture and drainage of the London and Paris basins, the staffs of the new insti- 
tutions were just as aware of the anomaly as were their critics, and were in 
many cases busily engaged in writing books on the geography of Nigeria, the 
history of British, French, Italian and Egyptian involvement in the Sudan, the 
demographic characteristics of tropical Africa, or similar topics.? 

The expatriate academics who were writing such books must not be thought 
of as having been inspired by the expectation of substantial royalties. They 
were rather providing essential material for the teaching of their respective 
disciplines, and in the process they hoped to build up curricula vitae which 
would lead to their obtaining subsequent employment in countries where they 
could hope to make their careers and bring up their families. This occasioned 
no particular anxiety at the time, since as young African lecturers were 
appointed who had taken higher degrees abroad in various academic subjects, 
it looked as if these latter would continue the same process and write the books 
and articles necessary to carry forward the study of their disciplines in their 
respective countries. 

To a certain extent this has indeed occurred. Not only have the doctoral 
theses whereby many Africans obtained their entrée to academic life been pub- 
lished in considerable numbers, but further books have also appeared and there 
has been a flow of articles from their pens to the learned journals both in the 
developed and in the developing countries; the doctrine of ‘publish or perish’, 
once so important to the attempts of young English and American scholars to 
obtain security of tenure in their own lands, has reappeared as a more generous 
policy of ‘publish and be promoted’ in many of the new universities of the 
Third World.4 

But now, however, this policy is beginning to run into difficulties, essentially 
because such publications as have appeared have constituted the fortuitous 
spin-off of the academic system, rather-than its stated objective. As Africans 
themselves have begun to note, the problems that have to be investigated in 
the writing of a doctoral thesis, the methods of enquiry employed and the con- 
clusions arrived at are by no means always of particular relevance to society 
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at large, and the thesis published as a book can make very tedious reading, 
especially when it is not written in the author’s native tongue, but in a second 
language. Even, therefore, if every thesis on a local topic successfully pre- 
sented by a local scholar in the arts or the social sciences could subsequently 
appear in book’form, there would still be a great need for more general reading 
matter for use in schools and universities and for public consumption. 

Hitherto this matter has been provided in a somewhat random and uncertain 
form, partly by expatriate officials and teachers such as Tothill’s editing of 
Agriculture in the Sudan (1948), Buchanan & Pugh’s Land and people in Nigeria 
(1955), Varley & White’s rather simpler The Geography of Ghana (1958), or 
Hill & Moffett’s Tanganyika: a review of its resources and their development 
(1955). In several African countries, however, local scholars carried on the 
task, so that people can now buy Boateng’s A Geography of Ghana (1959), 
Ogendo’s Industrial Geography of Kenya (1972), Udo’s Geographical Regions 
of Nigeria (1970), or Ajayi & Crowder’s History of West Africa (1971-4).5 Of 
these works only Ogendo’s was a re-presentation of an academic thesis, while 
the others were volumes specifically intended to meet the needs of the countries 
with which they deal. 

Now what is important to recognize about the above list of publications, and 
most others like them, is that even when they have not been published with 
a specific grant or subsidy, they have in fact almost all been subsidized to the 
extent that their authors have been in receipt of salaries as academics or as 
officials of various kinds. The teachers among them have in consequence not 
only enjoyed considerable leisure, in their vacations and at other times, which 
they have been free to use as they have thought fit, but they have also enjoyed 
access to free stationery and, in many instances, to free typing and cartog- 
raphy. All this has meant that they have been able to devote literally hundreds 
of hours to reading and writing; they have earned as royalties sums of money 
which would have been totally inadequate to support them if research and the 
writing of their books had been their principal means of support. 

Such a situation has required not only the acquiescence and approval of the 
authors’ employers, but also the confidence of the. publishers of the books that 
their own share of the selling price (often little more than 50 per cent) would 
prove sufficient to cover all their printing and other costs and keep them in 
business. At the best, therefore, the writing of books by academics requires 
two conditions to be fulfilled: first, that their employers should regard such 
writings as satisfying their employees’ contractual obligation to carry out 
research and publish their findings; and, secondly, that the authors should be 
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able to find publishers, whether commercial houses or university presses, who 
are willing to put up their capital in order to publish books whose chief sales 
will normally occur within the countries with which they deal. The first con- 
dition has not proved hard to meet hitherto, since the intellectual value of books 
is widely recognized, and it is hard to imagine an African university council 
which would not allow a man credit for summarizing other peoples’ findings 
at the same time as he outlined his own. The requirements of commercial 
viability, on the other hand, are becoming increasingly hard to meet as printing 
and publishing costs escalate, as markets for such books remain small in indi- 
vidual countries, and as import and currency controls, together with periodic 
currency devaluations, have made publishers reluctant to invest heavily in 
books dealing with any but the richest and stablest of African states. Even 
Nigeria, with its substantial oil revenues, imposed rigorous controls in 1982 
on all imports, not excluding books, while Uganda, say, or Ghana can neither 
import the raw materials required to supply local presses, nor offer to a foreign 
publisher any assurance that he will ever be paid for any books that he might 
supply from abroad. Establishing subsidiaries inside African countries in 
partnership with local capital has likewise brought little profit to publishers, 
and often major problems in repatriating any profit that might be made. 

Such financial considerations affect all publications, not only popular works 
but, even more, the strictly scholarly monographs by which a rising scholar 
hopes to make his name. In the past, as I have noted already, the publication 
of theses in only a slightly modified form has been undertaken by several 
African university presses, and also in various well-publicized series, as for 
example the Ibadan History Series, associated with Longmans (Nigeria) Ltd. 
or the Praeger Special Studies in International Economics and Develop- 
ment. ‘To-day the viability of certain of the university presses is rather 
doubtful; if they are still in operation, it is often because they have been 
employed in routine government printing, and some of the learned journals for 
which they are responsible are falling ever further in arrears, such as Sudan 
Notes and Records, whose latest issue available in February 1983 was Volume 
57, dated 1976. 

Financing the journals in which academic articles usually appear is different 
from that of books. Traditionally learned societies of various kinds, such as 
the Royal African Society with its own quarterly African Affairs, obtained the 
necessary funds from their members’ subscriptions and, especially, from the 
advance payments made by libraries. If the learned society itself runs into 
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financial trouble, the journal may be in jeopardy, but increasingly commercial 
enterprises have become involved; the Cambridge University Press, for 
instance, financed the Journal of Modern African Studies from the outset and 
Manchester University Press now publishes Africa, once the responsibility of 
the International African Institute. Other publishing houses, believing that 
journals, unlike books, have a stable market and are paid for in advance of most 
production costs being incurred, also turned to journal publication. But con- 
straints on library purchases in the developed world, as well as the diminishing 
resources for acquisitions in the developing world, have not always made this 
a successful ploy. These journals are for the most part specialist journals with 
limited readerships and largely European and American contributors; although 
chapters of theses find their way into their pages, they do not replace the old 
monograph. The development here, as in the book market, has therefore been 
to concentrate published material into fewer sources and to reduce the general, 
but by no means unscholarly, writings which local presses, local authors, and 
local societies once produced. 

Another obstacle to the production of a steady flow of books on developing 
countries is now beginning to show itself, namely a shortage of authors. The 
fact that almost all academic publishing in Africa is in one of three languages, 
English, French or Arabic, has undoubtedly encouraged the production of 
books and journals, by facilitating their movement across boundaries and so 
enlarging their markets. Yet at the same time, as academic life has become 
increasingly constrained by economic difficulties in most African states since 
the early 1970s, scholars themselves have been tempted to move out of 
academic life into the safer and more lucrative occupations available in govern- 
ment service or business or to migrate from the poorer to the wealthier states: 
Egyptians and Sudanese flock to the oil-rich Arabian peninsula and the 
Maghreb, as well as to anglophone states such as Nigeria or Kenya;’ Ghanaians 
drift to the greener pastures of Nigeria and elsewhere, and, as intellectuals can 
hope to obtain labour permits when mere labourers are turned away, Ugandans 
slip across the border to work in Kenya or Tanzania and many Africans have 
been more or less permanently ‘brain-drained’ away to centres of African 
studies at the universities of Europe or North America. 

Such personal migrations undoubtedly reduce the rate of publication about 
those countries from which these scholars have migrated. This tendency is 
particularly noticeable in the Republic of the Sudan, and an example drawn 
from my own subject of geography may be of interest. The Gordon Memorial 
College (now the University of Khartoum) began to turn out graduates shortly 
after World War II, and geography has at all times been strongly represented 
in the Faculty of Arts, with three members of staff in 1948 rising to nine in 
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1982. Yet since an early and somewhat elementary work, Hodgkin’s Sudan 
Geography (1951), published for use in schools, and two more advanced works 
also by expatriate authors, Barbour’s Republic of the Sudan (1961), and Lebon’s 
Land Use in Sudan (1965)8, the only substantial monographs to appear from 
that stable have been El Sayed el Bushra’s Atlas of the Khartoum Conurbation 
(1976) and Mahdi Amin el Tom’s The rains of the Sudan (1975), both being 
academic theses published with little modification, rather than books conceived 
in their own right primarily for publication. Various conference reports, it 
is true, have been edited by Sudanese geographers, and, in addition to articles 
in learned journals, numerous geographical research papers have also appeared 
in the country, all financed in one way or another from public funds; but none 
of these aimed to serve quite the same purposes as those books written for a 
broad readership which are published as commercial propositions.2 During 
the period in question several Sudanese geographers have from time to time 
been away on academic missions or better-paid secondments (serving a useful 
propaganda function by suggesting the Sudan has highly qualified academics 
to spare to help her Arab and African brothers) in Morocco, Libya, Saudi 
Arabia, the Gulf States and elsewhere. If they have written books or articles 
on those countries, I am not aware of them; they have certainly failed to make 
adequate published contributions to the geography of their own country, and 
constraints of cash or of inadequate touring facilities can scarcely constitute 
the whole explanation. 

The other side of the coin may perhaps best be illustrated by considering 
the rate of publication of books on geography alone in the richer and more 
populous state of Nigeria, where, in the 22 years since independence, first 
regional and state ambitions and later the petroleum-led boom have produced 
a rapid burgeoning of universities. Their lecturers have been most active in 
seeking promotion via the publication of academic and more popular volumes, 
and they have not been tempted away to any significant degree by higher 
salaries or better terms of service in other parts of the world. A few excep- 
tional Nigerians have held substantive posts in British and North America 
universities, but not enough or them or for long enough seriously to diminish 
the flow of published works concerning their own country. 

Since Buchanan and Pugh wrote their pioneer study, Land and people in 
Nigeria (1955), at least twenty monographs and seven books of essays on 
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aspects of Nigerian geography have been published, mostly in London. The 
monographs include Grove’s The Benue Valley (1957), Luning’s Agro- 
economic survey of Katsina Province (1963), Eighmy’s Transportation Patterns 
of Nigeria (1965), Karmon’s Geography of Settlement in Eastern Nigeria (1966), 
Ojo’s Yoruba Culture and Yoruba Palaces (1966), Mortimore & Wilson’s Land 
and People in the Kano Close-settled Zone (1965), Mabogunje’s Urbanization 
in Nigeria (1968), Regional Mobility and Resource Development in West Africa 
(1972) and The Development Process (1980), Floyd’s Eastern Nigeria (1969), 
Hay & Smith’s Interregional Trade and Money Flows in Nigeria 1964 (1970), 
Hodder & Ukwu’s Markets in West Africa (1970), Udo’s Geographical Regions 
of Nigeria (1970) and Migrant Tenant Farmers of Nigeria (1975), Adejuyigbe’s 
Boundary Problems in Western Nigeria (1976), Ajaegbu’s Urban and Rural 
Development in Nigeria (1976), Ayeni’s Regional Plan of Lagos State (1976), 
Onakomaiya’s Highway Development in Nigeria (1977), and Agboola’s An Agri- 
cultural Atlas of Nigeria (1979).1° Many more could be cited if the question 
‘Is this geography?’ were answered in a more liberal manner, for in the highly 
compressed bibliography appended to Nigeria in Maps there is a total of 160 
monographs and books of essays on all or part of Nigeria, and many of these 
could have come from a geographer’s pen.!! The comparison with the state 
of affairs in Sudan is not in any sense intended to imply that Nigerians are more 
intelligent, more industrious or more patriotic than the Sudanese, but merely 
to highlight the fact that the social and economic conditions which have encour- 
aged the writing of books and their publication in Nigeria are conspicuously 
absent in Sudan; it is my suspicion that in this respect most of Africa resembles 
Sudan more closely than Nigeria. 

Between these extremes there is a wide range of possibilities, and some form 
of quantified assessment is clearly necessary to replace a merely anecdotal 
approach to the study of the extent of the literature available. What we want 
to know about any one African state consists of two sets of related bibliographic 
data: first, what is the corpus of reasonably up-to-date published reading matter 
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available on its geography, history, etc., with a note of the language employed, 
and, second, whether in the last decade the supply of books and articles has 
been sustained, or has begun to dry up. 

Such an enquiry could involve a major bibliographical exercise, particularly 
if it aimed to ensure that works published locally, or perhaps merely printed 
or duplicated and then distributed by the governments concerned or their 
agents, were all included. Fortunately, however, there are a few surrogates 
that can be used in place of such a prolonged search. Of these the first is the 
Selected Annotated Bibliography of Tropical Africa, compiled by the Inter- 
national African Institute and published by the Twentieth Century Fund in 
1956. This work aims to ‘provide reliable sources of information on all the 
more important aspects of African studies’, and so without attempting ‘to pro- 
vide... an exhaustive guide for specialists’ can certainly be said to meet the 
needs of the educated and intelligent citizen or foreigner who wishes to read 
a reliable account of any particular African country.!? 

In its seven sections this work contains more than 5,000 entries. Published 
in 1956 the volume contains both an account of the most interesting works pro- 
duced before World War II, and a statement of the output of the more recent 
post-war but pre-independence era of African studies. Books or articles by 
indigenous authors are very scarce, and apart from Buchanan & Pugh’s 1955 
study of Nigeria the impact of the post-1948 development of centres of tertiary 
education in Africa is scarcely felt. In this period the supply of general studies 
of their colonial territories speaks well for the seriousness and intellectualism 
of the French and Portuguese colonial administrations, as the geographical 
works on particular territories set out in Table I suggest. 

Without Harrison Church’s West Africa (1955) and three somewhat fortu- 
itous academic volumes for Nigeria (two edited by the late Margery Perham 
and the Ibadan-bred study by Buchanan & Pugh), that list would have looked 

distinctly inglorious in British eyes, especially as concerns West Africa. In 
Uganda and Sudan the dynamic John Tothill provided a lead, by editing 
Agriculture in Uganda (1940) and Agriculture in the Sudan (1948), such as else- 
where in francophone Africa was afforded by government, in arranging for the 
publication of encyclopedias that covered the work of most ministries, though 
all too often in an official and defensive way." 

The full list of themes covered by the bibliography, with the total number 
of items cited in each, is set out in Table II. 
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TABLE I 
Volumes in Section I (Geography) Listed in the Twentieth Century 
Fund Bibliography of Tropical Africa 


Region Books Atlases 


West Africa 
British West Africa 
Nigeria 
Gold Coast 
Sierra Leone 
The Gambia 
French West Africa 
Senegal 
Mauritania 
Soudan 
Niger 
Guinée 
Upper Volta 
Ivory Coast 
Dahomey 
Togo 
French Equatorial Africa 
Cameroun 
Portuguese Africa 
Cape Verde 
Guiné 
São Tomé 
Spanish Africa 
Fernando Po 
Liberia 


North East Africa 
Sudan 
Ethiopia (in Italian) 
Eritrea (in English) 
British Somaliland 
French Somaliland 
Italian Somaliland 


East and Central Africa 
General (in English) 
(in French) 
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+ oF + 
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Kenya 
Uganda 
Tanganyika 
Zanzibar 
Mozambique 
Madagascar 
Belgian Congo 
Angola 


Southern Africa 
General 
Northern Rhodesia 
Southern Rhodesia 
Nyasaland | 
Bechuanaland 
Basutoland 
South West Africa (in French) 
(in German) 


: ce 


+ 


ee ee I 
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Notes: *Includes one handbook or encyclopedic volume. 
tIncludes two handbooks or encyclopedic volumes. 
All names are the colonial names of the time and all works 
cited were written in the colonial administrative language, 
except where specially noted. 
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TABLE II 
Themes covered in the Twentieth Century Fund Bibliography on Tropical 
Africa 

Theme Number of Books and Articles 
Geography 1011 
Ethnography, Sociology & Linquistics 747 
Administration and Government 883 

Economics 704 

Education 555 

Missions 307 

Health 742 

Total: 4949 


The bibliography was compiled at the International African Institute, under 
the direction of Professor Daryll Forde, and in order to achieve reasonably 
complete coverage the services of some twenty specialists were enlisted from 
England, Scotland, France, Belgium, Italy, Portugal, Uganda, the Belgian 
Congo and elsewhere, so it seems likely that the bibliography achieves its prime 
objectives satisfactorily, though it is rather revealing that history was generally 
included in the section entitled administration. During this period the few 
African authors included were tending to write political works, such as 
Awolowo’s Path to Nigerian Freedom (1947), Busia’s Self-government for the 
Gold Coast (1951) or Mulira’s Troubled Uganda (1950), and re-interpretations 
of African history by African authors, as in Mekki Shibeika’s British Policy in 
the Sudan 1882-1902 (1952) or Dike’s Trade and Politics in the Niger delta 
1830-1885 (1956), were just beginning to appear.!4 

The contribution of the colonial governments to the bibliography as a whole 
consisted of topographical maps, listed somewhat irregularly, atlases, encyclo- 
pedias and similar compendia, bibliographies, annual reports, constitutional 
documents, hand-books and the reports produced from time to time as the 
result of unrest and riots and the subsequent enquiries (the report on the dis- 
turbances in Kano in 1953 or the report of the Kenya Land Commission in 
1934 are good examples).!5 To a certain extent there was a laissez-faire atti- 
tude towards writing books about the colonies, and all kinds of persons took 
the opportunity to air their views and prejudices by publishing accounts of 
explorations (e.g. Tilho’s Du Lac Tchad aux montagnes du Tibesti, 1926), remi- 
niscences (e.g. Mitchell’s African afterthoughts, 1954), comments on official 
policies and their results (e.g. Leakey’s Mau-Mau and the Kikuyu, 1952), his- 
tories of missionary activity (e.g. a Dominican Sister’s In God’s White-robed 
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Army, 1934), entertaining travel books (e.g. Negley Farson’s Behind God’s 
Back, 1940), and much more of varying importance.!6 The bulk of written 
material, however, was produced by officials and various academics, arising 
, out of their employment, researches and investigations, and it was these per- 
sons who wrote most of the articles in journals which make up the bulk of the 
bibliography. 

Now twenty years later the task of bringing the bibliography up to date is 
proving an even greater task, and the publication of the quarterly issues of the 
International African Bibliography is keeping an experienced librarian at the 
London School of Oriental and African Studies more or less completely occu- 
pied. What I have done in this article, therefore, is to take the cumulative 
1973-78 volume of the bibliography, and from it to record the number of arti- 
cles in periodicals and the number of monographs or multi-authored volumes 
that were published for that 6-year period concerning each of the 45 states of 
the continent listed separately (Egypt being excluded). Works about the 
whole of the African continent or about major regions within Africa have been 
ignored, since they would not seem to contribute to our understanding of the 
specific theme of interest to us, namely the identification of those countries 
which are the most attractive to authors and publishers, and which the least. 

The bibliography is a massive compilation. The section on articles in 
journals is drawn from a total of 923 periodicals published in 72 countries, all 
being in European languages and Roman script, apart from eight published in 
the USSR (using Cyrillic script), and one published in Tanzania, in Swahili. 
Apart from the inevitable anglocentric bias, clearly revealed by citations from 
the London Times and the Manchester Guardian, but not from the Parisian 
Le Monde, the most serious omissions are presumably those journals published 
in Japanese, Chinese and Arabic which occasionally include articles on African 
topics; the last of these omissions is made the less serious by the fact that 
Egypt is the one African country that is not included in the survey, while two 
non-Arabic Egyptian journals are cited. 

A table showing the countries of Africa or of the rest of the world, with the 
number of cited journals published in each, would make boring reading, but 
the following points may be of interest: 


(i) 254 journals (27-5 per cent of the total) were published in Africa; of 
these more than half come from five states (Nigeria 42, South Africa 
41, Kenya 22, Ghana 18, Zaire 18). 

(ii) Of the African journals cited 160 were published principally in 
English, 79 in French and the remainder in various European languages, 
Afrikaans and Swahili. 

16. J. Tiho, Du Lac Tchad aux Montagnes du Tibesti (Paris: 1926); P. Mitchell, African after 
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(iii) Of the 669 journals published outside Africa, 360 were published in 
the former colonizing states (United Kingdom 183, France 90, 
Germany 40), and 161 in the United States. 

(iv) Of the non-African journals it seems likely that 357 (40 per cent) were 
mainly published in English, 116 (14 per cent) in French and the 
remainder in other languages. (The policy adopted by numerous 
journals of accepting articles in more than one language makes these 
figures somewhat doubtful). 


The complete spread of countries involved in publishing journals cited in 
the International African Bibliography included all the African countries except 
about a dozen of the smallest and poorest. The non-African countries which 
published cited journals were very widely distributed, including most European 
countries, Israel, the Indian sub-continent, Singapore, Japan, North America 
and Australia; the countries of Central and South America were all absent, 
apart from Brazil, which has many ties with West Africa as a consequence of 
the Slave Trade. Not all the journals cited in the bibliography have been 
drawn on for the analysis below, because only a limited range of topics is con- 
sidered: General (to include Geography and Environmental Science); Agricul- 
ture and Forestry; Economics; and History (including Politics). Literature, 
Religion, Sociology, the Physical Sciences, Medicine and certain other themes 
have been omitted as less relevant to the topic of nation-building as here 
conceived. 

Articles within our four main categories from the journals cited number 
3,978, ranging from five only for Réunion and nine for The Gambia to 192 
for Ethiopia, 234 for Kenya, 255 for Ghana and 636 for Nigeria. The total 
published for any particular country presumably reflects a variety of factors: 
the number of journals published locally, the number of local institutions of 
higher education and research, the encouragement given in these to original 
investigation and publication, the welcome and facilities afforded to foreign 
scholars, the number of students registered for higher degrees on some local 
topic and the degree of international interest engendered by the state’s policies, 
particularly in the fields of social and economic development. The total will 
also be affected by such factors as the country’s size, wealth, population and 
infrastructure, and by the availability of maps, literature and reliable statistics 
on which to base investigations of many kinds. An analysis by topic and 
language shows the following overall pattern (Table III). 

The balance between topics that is revealed by this table is not a theme that 
it would be profitable to pursue much further, particularly because the assign- 
ing of an article to one or other category is a rather subjective process. The 
balance between languages, on the other hand, deserves careful consideration, 
since it draws our attention to important differences between national policies, 
and thus touches on the central theme of this paper, namely the contrasting 
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TABLE III 
Articles cited on Africa in International African Bibliography by topic and language 





Language 
English French German Russian Other Total 
Topic n % n % n % n % n % n % 
General & 

Geography 499 16°8 151 19-8 32 317 3 10 39 32:8 724 18-2° 
Agriculture 342 11:5 66 87 4 4:0 3 10 5 42 420 10-6 
History 916 30-9 313 41:0 34 33:7 14 46:7 40 33-6 1317 33-1 
Economics 1208 40:7 233 30-5 31 30-7 10 33-3 35 29-4 1517 38:1 
Total 2965 99-9 763 100 101 100-1 30 100 119 100 3978 100 





TABLE IV 
Articles published on linguistic groups of states, by languages 


Linguistic group 


Anglophone Francophone Others Total 

Language n n % n % n % 
English 2299 93-7 291 28:8 375 73:2 , 2946 74-1 
French 60 2-4 659 65-1 44 8-6 782 19-7 
German 38 1-5 36 3-6 27 5-3 102 2-6 
Russian 9 0-4 5 0-5 16 3+} 29 0-7 
Other 48 1-9 21 at 50 9-8 119 3-0 
Total 2454 99-9 1012 100-1 512 100 3978 100-1 
Estimated population 

(millions) 210 155 57 422 
Population per article 

(thousands) 86 153 Ill 106 


forces that cause books at various levels and learned articles to be written about 
the several states of the continent. 

First, is should be observed that the total number of papers cited in English 
is very nearly four times the total in French. (Table IV) Yet the total popu- 
lations of the anglophone and francophone countries of Africa are much more 
nearly equal, if we classify as the former not only all the states which, like 
Nigeria, currently use English as their National language, but also Sudan and 
South Africa, which have retained English as one of their official languages 
after independence, and similarly if we include Mauritania, Morocco, Algeria 
and Tunisia amongst the francophone. 

From such a table two points call out for explanation. First, it is evident 
that the francophone territories have been more written up in articles than the 
group called ‘Other’, but very much less than the anglophone, and that when 
population sizes are taken into account the francophone areas have in fact been 
much less written up per head of population than either. Second, it seems 
that there has been a great deal of writing in English about the francophone 
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territories, but very much less in French concerning the anglophone area. The 
‘Other’ area has also attracted much more writing in English than in any other 


tongue. 
The former circumstance, if not merely to be explained by bias in the choice 


of periodicals to analyse, is presumably due to the much wider currency of 
English to-day, particularly in the wealthier countries of the world, so that 
Americans, Australians, Indians, Japanese or even Germans or Scandinavians 
who come to Africa to do academic research are much more likely to choose 
anglophone countries to work in; even if they do not, they are still more likely 
to write up their results in English than in any other tongue, especially if they 
hope to be read and cited by other scholars in the same field. In the country 
of their research, moreover, they will be well aware that an article or a book 
in a little known foreign language will pass quite unremarked, and will be un- 
likely to open doors to further sources of information if nobody in the country 
concerned has been able to read it. Hence we often find that Germans in par- 
ticular, who have made major contributions to research and writings on Africa 
through the African Research Programme of the Ifo-Institut fur Wertschaftsfors- 
chung at Munich for example, publish their research findings both in English 
and in German.!? The lesser amount of research in francophone countries is 
also to be explained by the slower and more cautious development of local 
universities in those lands than in, say, Nigeria or Ghana; the number of papers 
coming from African authors in Zaire is still much fewer than from Nigerians, 
and from those in Ivory Coast than from Ghanaians. 

On the second issue, though the possibility of obtaining employment has 
hitherto drawn anglophone scholars chiefly to the anglophone territories, there 
has never been a strong British, Nigerian or Ghanaian policy requiring local 
academics to select research topics on a national basis; furthermore such bodies 
as the Social Science Research Council and university research committees in 
the United Kingdom have no built-in prejudices to discourage investigations 
in non-British lands. In fact there is by now a quite substantial literature in 
English by Nigerian and Ghanaian authors concerning Senegal, Guinea, Togo 
and Benin, while there is yet much less writing by francophone Africans on 
Ghana or Nigeria.18 While the terms of service of British scholars working 
in Africa left them much more independent of official control from their home- 
land than was the case among Frenchmen similarly employed, it is not easy 
to see why such a tradition should have persisted into the era of African inde- 
pendence, so as to influence anglophone and francophone African intellectuals. 

All this is somewhat speculative. Nevertheless, if we now extend our analy- 
sis from articles to books, perhaps the most striking fact is that the pattern 
17. Eg. L. H. Schaetzl Petroleum in Nigeria (Ibadan: Oxford University Press, 1969), Industriali- 
gation in Nigeria (Munich: Weltforum Verlag, 1973) and Die Erdélwirtschaft in Nigeria (Kallmurz/ 
Regensburg: Lassleben, 1967). In 1973 there were already 83 Afrika-Studien from the Institute 


at Munich, 34 in English and 49 in German. 
18. Perhaps the best known is L. Adamolekun, Sekou Toure’s Guinea (Methuen, 1976). 
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is very much the same (Table V). The similarity between Tables III and V 
is particularly clear in respect of the two main languages of African studies, 
English and French. This seems to suggest that, regardless of language, both 
types of publication are written by much the same type of author, to meet the 
same needs, with the chief difference that geography and general works are 
rather more important to French authors, and history and economics rather 
less; nevertheless in view of what has already been said about the problems 
of classification, this may not be very significant. Similarly a comparison of 
Tables IV and VI shows that, when we come to consider the languages 
employed in writing about the anglophone, the francophone and the ‘Other’ 
group of countries, there is little difference between articles and books: the 
percentages indicated in the two tables are practically identical. 


TABLE V 
Books listed on Africa in International African Bibliography by topic and language 


Language 
English French German Russian Other Total 
Topic n % n % n % n % n % n % 
General & 

Geography 173 199 51 268 24 31-2 7 31-8 23 39:0 278 22-9 
Agriculture 62 71 H 58 3 39 2 91 3 5-] 81 6:7 
History 391 45-0 75 39-5 22 28:6 9 40:9 30 50:8 527 43-3 
Economics 242 27-9 53 27-9 28 36:4 4 18:2 3 5-1 330 27-1 
Total 868 99-9 190 100 77 100-1 22 100 59 100 1216 100 


Now the above observations, based on a single bibliographical compilation 
made in the capital of one of the former colonizing powers, almost certainly 
exaggerate the anglophone, and especially the British, contribution to African 
studies in the period that they cover (1973-78). In order to see the other 
side of the coin we may turn our attention to the Bibliographie Géographique 
Internationale, which is published quarterly in Paris. Though supported by 
UNESCO and nominally published under the patronage of the International 
Geographical Union, this is nevertheless very much a French production, sup- 
ported by the Association des Géographes Français and the Comité International 
d’Historiens et Géographes Français, and it is not surprising to find the Maghreb 
much more strongly represented (particularly by the inclusion of numerous 
titles of theses, especially from Tunisia), while the very substantial output of 
geographical writings from Nigeria receives scant attention. It is not here 
intended to subject this compilation to a rigorous analysis, for when we find 
that in the issues beginning with Vol. 84(1979), Part 1, and ending with Vol. 
86 (1981), Part 2, books and theses are recorded as set out in Table VI it 
becomes quite clear from Table VII that this, like our other bibliographies, 
is a work which, while useful for what it tells us positively, cannot be accepted 
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TABLE VI 
Books published on linguistic groups of states, by languages 





Linguistic group 


Anglophone Francophone Others Total 

Language n % n % n % n 
English 689 90-1 89 30-5 94 54:7 868 71-4 
French il 1-4 156 55°9 23 13-4 190 15-6 
German 33 4-3 26 9-3 18 10-5 77 6:3 
Russian 9 1-2 6 2:2 7 4-1 22 1-8 
Other 23 3-0 6 2:2 30 17-4 59 4-9 
Total 765 100 279 100-1 172 100-1 1216 100 
Estimated Population 

(millions) 210 155 57 422 
Population per book 

(thousands) 275 556 331 347 

TABLE VII 


Books and Theses on Geography cited in Bibliographie Géographique Inter- 
nationale by country and language 





Francophone Anglophone 
Books Theses Books Theses 

Tunisia 29 23 = Nigeria 8 — 
Algeria 15 19 Kenya 2 — 
Morocco 7 South Africa 2 — 
Madagascar 9 — Zambia 2 — 
Senegal T 2 Sierra Leone I i 
Ivory Coast 5 l Ghana l — 
Cameroon 3 — Malawi l — 
Tchad 2 — Sudan 1 — 
Upper Volta 2 — Uganda l — 
Benin i 1 Zimbabwe l — 
Congo — — The Ghambia — — 
Djibouti — — Tanzania — — 
Gabon _ — 

Guinée — — 


as an authority on those areas in which it shows little interest. For our present 
thesis, the Bibliographie’s most important revelation is the existence of five 
francophone territories that produced not a single book or thesis entry over 
a period of two and a half years, and five others with less than half a dozen 
each, while at the opposite end of the scale I now wish I had not written so 
rashly and so ignorantly about the state of geography in Arab North Africa in 
a recent article.!9 

The same shortage of recent and up to date studies, whether of history, 
geography or any other discipline, concerning the smaller and poorer states of 
Africa reappears if we consider the brief lists of works of reference appended 


19. Barbour, ‘Africa and the Development of Geography’, p. 323. 
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to the latest issue of the Statesman’s Yearbook (1983).2° Six countries have 
no entry at all, and more than a dozen others have only one or two works, often 
more than 20 years out of date, cited concerning their history or geography. 
While there may well be works that neither of these sources has revealed, it 
is not likely that these are very numerous. 

The conclusion to which the Bibliographie Géographique Internationale and the 
Statesman’s Yearbook must lead us is that, for the kinds of reason outlined above 
and apart from a few particularly wealthy states, the academic world is no 
longer able or disposed to contribute to the process of nation-building in Africa by 
providing (and regularly updating and revising) the tests required by citizens 
needing to understand their own countries. Inthe hey-day of colonialism sucha 
need was scarcely recognized, while the requirements of officialdom were met by 
various encyclopedias and compendia, chiefly written by officials. Inthe period 
of transition to African independence and immediately after, both expatriate 
and African academics wrote and published to meet these needs, and in a rela- 
tively buoyant economic climate the commercial publishing houses were willing 
to make such publications possible, with the rising African university presses pro- 
viding slight competition only; but now the better African academics are seizing 
opportunities afforded them to migrate to the countries that pay them best, while 
publishers are finding that the poorer African countries buy too few copies of 
the books about themselves and pay for them too irregularly (if at all). 

A good example of this is to be found in East Africa. By the early 1960s, 
there was a thriving local publishing scene in which the East African Publishing 
house, the East African Literature Bureau (EALB), and the Tanzania Publish- 
ing House (as well as local branches of British firms like Longmans and Oxford 
University Press) were especially active. There were also many intellectual 
journals, such as Mawazo produced in Kampala, the East Africa Journal and 
others produced in Nairobi, and African Studies alongside party periodicals 
produced in Dar es Salaam. The book shops in the capitals of all three coun- 
tries, Uganda, Tanzania, and Kenya, were well stocked with this literature. 
A large number of excellent studies were produced on history, development 
and local politics, largely written by expatriate academics, but by no means 
exclusively so.?! There was a determined effort in Tanzania to produce new 


20. J. Picton (ed), Statesman’s Yearbook (Basingstoke: Macmillan, 1983). 

21. For example, Donald Rothchild, Politics of Intetration (East African Publishing House, 1968); 
Cherry Gertzel et al, Government and Politics in Kenya: a nation building text (East African Publish- 
ing House, 1969); Lionel Cliffe (ed.), One Party Democracy: the 1965 Tanzania General Elections 
(East African Publishing House, 1967); Lionel Cliffe and John Saul (eds.), Socialism in Tanzania 
(East African Publishing House, 2 vols., 1972, 1973); Roger Scott, The Development of Trade 
Unions in Uganda (East African Publishing House, 1966); Colin Leys, Politicians and Polictes (East 
African Publishing House, 1967); Gabriel Ruhumbika (ed.), Towards Ujamaa: twenty years of 
TANU leadership (East African Literature Bureau, 1974); David Leonard (ed.), Rural Adminis- 
tration in Kenya (East African Literature Bureau, 1973); Bethwell Ogot (ed.), Hadith 5: economic 
and social history of East Africa (East African Literature Bureau, 1975); Knud Erik Svendsen and 
Merete Teisen, Self~Reliant Tanzania (Tanzania Publishing House, 1969); J. H. Proctor (ed.), The 
Cell System of TANU (Tanzania Publishing House, 1971) 
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books of direct relevance to a recently independent state seeking to establish 
a national consciousness and unity, in which the Historical Association of 
Tanzania played a major role.?? Some people complained that the ‘nationalist 
historiography’ was too ideological in intent,?3 but there is no doubting its 
transformation of the intellectual scene and its incentive to new writing and 
research. Yet, in the last decade, the collapse of the East African Community, 
which funded the EALB, the financial problems besetting the local serious 
presses in a contracting market both locally and internationally, the political 
strains in all three countries, and the inability, for a host of reasons, of local 
authors to continue the momentum of the 1960s has produced a virtual collapse 
of a once vibrant publishing scene. 

The conclusion seems to be either that the governments of the Third World 
countries should commission certain of their citizens to write both school and 
more adult texts as the need arises, in order to inform their fellows and the 
world at large or else that UNESCO and the ILO, in addition to commissioning 
specific and detailed studies from time to time,?4 should also encourage requests 
from member states for suitable experts to look’at the list of materials currently 
available about them, and should then take steps to remedy deficiencies as they 
come to light. What is not acceptable is that we should any longer believe 
that the books a country needs about itself will automatically come into exist- 
ence through the spontaneous working of undirected forces. The writing of 
books is too serious a matter to be left to authors.... 


22. Most notably I. N. Kimambo and A. J. Temu (ed.), A History of Tanzania (East African Pub- 
lishing House, 1969) and the Historical Association of Tanzania’s booklets published by the East 
African Publishing House around 1970. 

23. Donald Denoon and Adam Kuper, “The “New Historiography” in Dar es Salaam’, African 
Affairs, 69 (1970), 329-49; Terence Ranger, “The “New Historiography” in Dar es Salaam: an 
answer’, African Affairs, 70 (1971), 50-61. ; 

24. E.g. B. Hansen & S. Radwan, Employment Opportunities and Equity in Egypt (Geneva: ILO, 
1982); L. R. Mills, Growth, Employment and Equity—a comprehensive strategy for the Sudan 
(Geneva: ILO, 1982). ; 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Lord Seebohm 


Lord Seebohm, whose wide-ranging introduction to the House of Lords’ 
debate on World Hunger we reproduce elsewhere in this number, told the 
Council of the Royal African Society on 3 October 1983 that he wished to retire 
from the RAS presidency in May 1984 upon reaching his 75th birthday. Lord 
Seebohm has been the president of the Royal African Society since May 1973, 
and the editors of African Affairs particularly wish to pay tribute to his wise 
counsel over the years. 


ASAUK 21st anniversary conference 


Dr Christopher Clapham writes: : 

The Association’s next biennial conference, to be held at the University of 
York from lunchtime on Wednesday 19 September to lunchtime on Friday 21 
September 1984, will have as its theme Africa since Independence. Instead of 
holding the whole conference in plenary sessions, as we have done in the past, 
we will have a number of panels taking place simultaneously, which—while 
maintaining the Association’s strong interdisciplinary emphasis—will, we hope, 
enable participants to attend the panels which are closest to their own interests, 
and take a fuller part in discussions. Sandy Robertson’s Presidential Address 
will be on ‘Doing Research in Africa’, and a group of panels will look at 
‘understanding Africa’, both through teaching and communication, and through 
African literature and theatre. Other panels will compare the varied 
experience of the past quarter-century in such fields as economic development 
models, political stability and turbulence, social change in city and countryside, 
and the application of appropriate or inappropriate technologies. A closing 
plenary session will seek to provide an overview of findings in different fields. 

We hope that this format will appeal to a large number of ASAUK members, 
while RAS members will also be very welcome; so will members of neither 
association, though they will have to pay a higher fee. The full programme 
and booking form will appear in the April 1984 number of African Affairs, 
and may also be obtained thereafter from the RAS/ASAUK secretariat at 
18 Northumberland Avenue, London WC2N 5BJ. Any enquiries about the 
panels, including offers of papers, should be sent directly to the academic 
convenor, Dr Christopher Clapham, Department of Politics, University of 
Lancaster, Lancaster LAI] 4YF. 


Uganda Workshop, Copenhagen 


Following the opening of a new Centre for African Studies at Copenhagen 
University in September 1983 at which guest lectures were given by George 
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Benneh of the University of Ghana, Tony Killick of the Overseas Development 
Institute and Michael Twaddle of the Institute of Commonwealth Studies at 
London University, plans are afoot for several international workshops to be 
held in Denmark on subjects of contemporary African concern. One workshop 
to consider the multiple crises of underdevelopment in Uganda is planned for 
the near future. Further details from Dr Holger Bernt Hansen at the Institute 
of Political Studies, Copenhagen University, Rosenporggade 15, 1130 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 


Sierra Leone Symposium, Birmingham 1983 


Dr Peter Mitchell writes: 

Sierra Leone is a small country, but one which draws affection and loyalty 
not only from its citizens, but also from those who have ever worked there. It 
was therefore a happy inspiration on the part of two of them, Peter Mitchell 
and Adam Jones, a few years back, to call a week-end Sierra Leone Symposium 
at Fircroft College, Birmingham. So successful was this that it has become 
a regular biennal event. 

The third Symposium was held on the weekend of July 15-17, in the middle 
of a heat-wave which would have daunted less tropically-oriented participants 
(and was alleviated by the supply of endless quantities of iced drinks—and by 
a truly tropical cloudburst). The 1983 symposium attracted some fifty partici- 
pants (apart from a further dozen or so who had regretfully to withdraw), 
including not only Sierra Leoneans and English, Scots and Welsh but also 
Germans, Americans and at least one Hollander. 

The doyen of the conference was Sydney Boyle, himself a piece of Sierra 
Leone history; he was second in command to Wallace Johnson in the 1930s, 
.descended from a lad freed from the slave-ships by the Royal Navy and 
befriended by the doctor whose name he adopted. Sydney Boyle showed a 
medal presented to his distinguished grandfather on the occasion of the first 
Sierra Leone exhibition. 

The subject matter of the Sierra Leone symposium seems to expand with 
each meeting. Subjects discussed in 1983 ranged from archaeology in the 
neighbouring area of Guinea (Keith Ray) to recent electoral politics (David 
Fashole-Luke and Fred Hayward), and from basic health care (David Ross) 
to education for rural development (David Malamah-Thomas). It is perhaps 
invidious to highlight a particular paper from among the twenty presented, with 
an almost uniformly high standard unusual in symposium papers; but for those 
who remember West Africa before the Second World War, Robert Steel’s 
‘Journey with maps’ was so vividly evocative that one could almost smell the 
African dust. 

History was represented by Paul Hair’s account of the abortive Portuguese 
attempt at settlement in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries; by 
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David Skinner’s ‘continuing biography’ of Thomas George Lawson, whose ori- 
gins he attempts to trace back to seventeenth century Anecho (Little Popo); 
and by John Davidson’s ‘1898 revisited’, in which he used a series of maps to 
show crucial aspects of the timing and extent of the rebellion. | 

Most of the papers, however, were concerned with present matters such as 
housing (Joe Doherty), women and divination (Rosalind Shaw), forestry 
(Gerald Legg), health and education, and a variety of aspects of economics, 
ranging from small-scale industry (Waldemar Pfortsch) and capital formation 
in rural households (Thomas Stadler) to two studies of different aspects of 
marketing boards (Laurens va der Laan and Franz Donhauser) and a study 
of the effects of the diamond monopoly (Peter Greenhalgh). Politics was 
not forgotten, and Ted Cooper gave a frank account of his attempts to 
apply Critical Path Analysis to the establishing of the Institute of Public 
Adminstration at the University of Sierra Leone. 

It was a most enjoyable week-end, both for the papers and for the oppor- 
tunity to meet old friends (and new ones) in an atmosphere which the organisers 
had successfully kept informal, without sacrificing efficiency in such matters 
as food, drink and accommodation. 

A volume of proceedings is expected to be published in March 1984 by the 
Centre of West African Studies, University of Birmingham. The volume will 
include full texts of papers read to the Symposium—as also, it hoped, of those 
which were not presented because of the unexpected inability of authors to 
attend—together with a record of discussions, address list of participants, 
etc. The cost of the volume. is not yet determined, but is expected to be in 
the range of £4~5 plus postage costs. Preliminary orders should be sent to: 

Publications Officer (SLSS-ITD 

Centre of West African Studies 

University of Birmingham 

PO Box 363 Birmingham B15 2TT 
Copies of the Programme and Summaries booklet for the 1983 Symposium can 
be obtained from Dr Peter Mitchell, at the same address. 


Workshop in Latin Africa 


In 1959, Barthélémy Boganda, the charismatic nationalist leader of what is 
today the République Centrafricaine, put forward the idea that there should 
be a ‘United States of Latin Africa’. A few months later, he died in tragic 
circumstances in a plane crash and the dream died with him. At the time, the 
idea of Latin Africa seemed out of tune with developments in the continent, 
where the colonial heritage was being rejected and African culture exalted. 
Twenty and more years after Boganda’s death, it is perhaps worth looking at 
the notion again. 

Typically, a Latin African country will use a Romance language for govern- 
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ment, business and high culture, and that language is the medium of instruction 
in universities and secondary schools, and even sometimes in the higher levels 
of primary schools. Expatriates from the former metropole are in many influen- 
tial positions, and are sometimes much more numerous than before indepen- 
dence. Cultural links with the former colonial power are very strong for the 
élite. Catholicism is widespread and expanding rapidly at the expense of ‘tra- 
ditional’ religions. The tendency for ‘latinity’ to expand is most marked in 

Equatorial and coastal West Africa, while it is combated most strongly in North 

Africa and the Horn. The key variables preventing the expansion of ‘latinity’ 

are probably Islam, poverty, and the existence of a unified indigenous national 

culture and language (e.g. Arabic, Malagasy, Somali and Rwanda). 
A workshop could address itself to the following questions, in a relaxed and 
informal manner: 

1) Was there a specifically Latin form of colonialism in Africa? What tra- 
ditions of government and thought were introduced into Africa, and what 
kind of élites were formed in the process? 

2) What language policies are being followed in independent African states of 
Latin Africa? Is there an optimal way of balancing imported Romance 
tongues with vernaculars? Should these countries really all go over to 
English or another world language? 

3) What is the position of the Catholic church? Is Catholicism still in any 
meaningful way linked to ‘Latinity’? Is is possible to be both a Muslim 
and culturally Latin? 

4) What of the Napoleonic and Roman legal traditions? To what extent have 
they survived into the independent era? If they have survived, are they 
eroding the domain of customary law? 

5) What are the legacies of the Latin powers in literature and the arts? Is 
négritude really just another Latin school? 

6) Is ‘Latinity’ a possible basis for political union in Africa? Can the existence 
of a single élite culture help to overcome the obstacles in the way of forming 
more viable states? 

Any comments and suggestions to Gervase Clarence-Smith, History depart- 
ment, SOAS, London University, London WCl. 


Cheshire Homes, Kenya 


Sir Leonard Allinson has written supporting an appeal for funds to renovate 
‘an old building which was probably used by the first DC of Nairobi, 
Ainsworth, and is certainly one of the oldest buildings in town’ as the Cheshire 
Homes’ Kenyan headquarters. ‘If done properly and set up as a museum it 
would be a tourist asset.’ 

The appeal is for Kenyan Shs. 250,000/— and any donations should be sent 
to Cheshire Homes, P.O. Box 52242, Nairobi, Kenya. 


BOOKS 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CABRAL 


BASIL DAVIDSON 


The moral and political influence of Amilcar Cabral (1924—73) continues to widen among 
all those engaged in democratic campaigns and agitations up and down the world, and 
to cross even the most difficult of frontiers. In an address, for example, to a large 
gathering in South Africa during 1982—one of many such meetings which were to lead 
in 1983 to the launching of the South African United Democratic Front—Auret van 
Heerden began by calling for a realistic assessment of political gains and losses. ‘So 
in my talk’, he said, ‘I want to rely on Amilcar Cabral’s dictum that we should tell no 
lies and claim no easy victories ...’: advice given by Cabral to his own movement, the 
PAIGC of Guiné and Cape Verde, in 1965 and relayed to English readers no less than 
thirteen years before van Heerden’s use of it to an audience which, all the same, clearly 
required no guide to Cabral’s importance for them. Yet the book which translated that 
advice into those English words in 1969 was then and has since remained legally unsale- 
able and even un-importable in South Africa. Could there be a more striking case of 
a powerful political influence boring through the most hostile of frontiers? 

Still more impressively, perhaps, is the fact that this widening influence continues 
to be reflected on the academic scene. Jock McCulloch’s offering is a delightfully 
modest but very competent measurement by an Australian analyst of Cabral’s political 
thought. With a resonance that is authentic as well as attractive, McCulloch seeks to 
place Cabral’s ‘theory’ (although perhaps, with that word, overstating any claim that 
Cabral himself would have wished to make) in the context of the turmoil of its times; 
and if there are some (including myself) who will think that he exaggerates the influence 
of Fanon in Africa, his book can be recommended to everyone concerned with this parti- 
cular debate. And this continuing importance of Cabral has many connotations: as, for 
example, in an interesting new book by one of Italy’s leading Africanists, Professor 
Giuseppe Morosini (H Mozambico Indipendente, Angelo, Turin 1984), as well as in the 
continuously fruitful research of Sweden’s Lars Rudebeck whose studies of Cabral and 
Cabral’s country have become indispensable points of reference. (Notably, e.g. his 
Problèmes de pouvoir populaire : Transition difficile en Guinée-Bissau, Scandinavian 
Institute of African Affairs, Uppsala, 1982). 

And now we have a contribution even from Professor Dunn’s Cambridge stable: the 
product of a doctoral thesis of 1980, by Patrick Chabal, based on capacious library 
research and some field study. But where McCulloch, Morosini and Rudebeck—yet 
_ the last should be set apart as a veteran specialist in the study of Guinea-Bissau—address 


In the Twilight of Revolution: The Political Theory of Amilcar Cabral, by Jock 
McCulloch. Routledge and Kegan Paul, Henley and London, 1983. viii + 159 pp. 
£6.50 in UK, paperback. 


Amílcar Cabral: Revolutionary Leadership and People’s War, by Patrick 
Chabal. Cambridge University Press, 1983. xiii + 272 pp. £22.50 in UK, 44.406 US 
$ (paperback £9.95 in UK, 16.96 US $). 
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themselves to an audience well nourished in the needs of legitimacies of revolutionary 
change, and already familiar with its debates and literature, Chabal is writing for the 
uninitiated, and for those among whom the claims made for Cabral ‘will strain the 
credence of historians’ including, as a cautious doctoral candidate may wisely suppose, 
the author’s supervisor. 

That of course must be an aspirant’s sensible approach (perhaps especially in the 
Cambridge of 1980-1), and makes indeed the principal strength and raison d'être, 
doctoral considerations apart, of Chabal’s careful and judicious study. Amilcar Cabral 
himself, as one who never doubted that everyone must learn to walk before they can 
run, would have thoroughly approved: he adopted the same approach on innumerable 
occasions inside his own country as well as outside it. Where McCulloch and Morosini 
can assume knowledge of the record, Chabal gives us an outline of Cabral’s life by means 
of the record, or, at least, of those parts of the record that were accessible to the author. 
And where McCulloch and Morosini write for an audience aware of the wider issues 
in play, but unlikely to be offended by their implications, Chabal keeps in mind what 
may be termed, borrowing Mary Kingsley’s memorable phrase, ‘our great solid under- 
stuff of established merit. 

His book will be thoroughly useful as that kind of introduction, although no few eye- 
brows may be raised at his claim to have produced ‘a full-scale political biography’ or 
at some other vanities which, perhaps, he would have been wise for his own sake to 
omit. He takes his readers through the origins and early unfolding of Cabral’s political 
stance, its development through the 1950s, and its consequences for the liberation war 
which began in 1963 and was concluded with an exemplary success in 1974, not much 
more than a year after Cabral’s assassination by agents of the Portuguese dictatorship. 

Much reading has given Chabal a generally good grasp of this admittedly complex 
record, and he sets forth his findings in a pleasantly graceful prose. Where errors occur 
they are understandable, first by reason of the author’s absence from the scene of action, 
and secondly, but more seriously from an historiographical standpoint, by reason of his 
own mental distance from familiarity with the demands of the PAIGC’s structural pro- 
ject. As Rudebeck and Ladislau Dowbor have emphasised in their various writings, 
the central weakness of the PAIGC in its otherwise remarkable achievement, within the 
liberated zones of the wartime period, lay in its inability to match political and social 
advance with economic advance. This failure was probably unavoidable (in my own 
opinion, entirely unavoidable), and yet it opened the way for the distortions which set 
in after 1976, and which led, more or less directly, to the circumstances of the military 
coup of 1980. Chabal does not measure this weakness, nor even notice it. 

Here and there he has been unfortunate in missing crucial evidence. His assertion 
that the party congress of 1964 ‘developed into a serious test of Cabral’s leadership and 
threatened to split the party’ is wide of the facts, including many facts available to Eng- 
lish readers in 1978, even before Chabal’s thesis was presented. The congress was the 
result of a serious contention within the PAIGC which had, in fact, already developed 
(and for reasons only partly mentioned by Chabal on his pp. 78-9, where, again, he 
has missed available evidence); and Cabral’s leadership was not at issue. Even those 
‘in contention’ maintained that they continued to accept it, and the success of the 
congress could not have otherwise been assured. 

Opinions may differ, of course, but the claim (p. 167) that ‘Cabral was primarily a 
man of action’ seems, at least to me, both wrong and superficial: the truth, rather, is 
that he was primarily a man of thought who transformed himself into an effective leader 
in the field of action. Much space is given to the military record, but here, alas, the 
author—and beata lui!/—is far from home. Even a more attentive reading of reports 
and memoirs published since 1975, or perhaps lengthy discussion with participants, 
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would have helped him. It was not, for example, the ‘prospect of military defeat in 
Africa’ (p. 16), which ‘led’—enabled rather—‘the Portuguese armed forces to overthrow 
Caetano’ and the dictatorship in April 1974, but actual defeat itself. Why otherwise, 
to go no further, should the Portuguese chief of staff have explained, in a press confer- 
ence of 1975, that his troops had reached ‘the limits of psycho-neurological exhaustion’? 
After that defeat and overthrow, naturally enough, the dictatorship’s beaten generals— 
well trained as they were in the ‘history’ of the Reichswehr—fell back on the Dolchstoss 
legend; but nobody who was there at the time believed it. 

<The SAM-7s received by the PAIGC before the end of 1972 (not ‘sent in March 
1973’, p. 103) did not ‘seriously reduce(d) the effectiveness of the Portuguese airforce’ 
in Guiné: they practically wiped it out, as this particular reviewer is well qualified to 
confirm. The Portuguese commander in Guiné, Spinola, made no ‘strategic withdrawl’ 
after 1969: on the contrary, he simply accepted the loss of key positions which his troops 
had failed to hold. And so on: in so far as this matters, Chabal generally understates 
the military efficacy of Cabral’s troops and strategic ability. 

More serious misjudgments appear in a hasty final chapter on the companion conflicts 
in Angola and Mozambique; and one can’t but regret that the author entered an arena 
where, again, he is far from home. In Angola, for example, the ‘MPLA’s difficulties’ 
(p. 200) stemmed in no significant degree from ‘its inability to obtain sufficient support 
in the Bakongo area’: that was something which was discounted, because it had to be, 
almost from the start in 1961. They stemmed from the MPLA’s inability to supply 
the centre and west of the country by means of using the Zaire frontier (because of 
Mobutu’s unyielding hostility), and, developing from that, from the MPLA’s inability 
to secure a strong implantation on the High Plateau of the Ovimbundu. (Savimbi and 
his UNITA, afterwards so much trumpeted as ‘the Ovimbundu movement’, didn’t, one 
may add, secure it there either, or not until the South African army arrived in 1975 
to secure it for them). Chabal’s notion that the MPLA could have solved its problems 
by reaching ‘a political compromise’ with UNITA and FNLA reveals an almost complete 
ignorance of the circumstances of the time. One hopes, therefore, that Chabal will 
continue his studies, and deepen them. 


BOOKS 


The Political Economy of West African Agriculture, by Keith Hart. Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1982. ix+226pp. £19 (£7-50 paperback). 


This book by Keith Hart provides an excellent introduction for anyone with a serious 
interest in the region and is made all the more readable by changes in style from the 
discussive to the narrative form. Drawing on a wide group of source material, which 
is listed in a useful bibliography, the author examines the rise of commercial farming 
in West Africa over the past 150 years and its effects on the indigenous population. He 
concludes that it is the low productivity of commercial farming, traditionally oriented 
towards export, that has been responsible for West Africa’s economic backwardness. 
Commerce has increased substantially over this 150-year period, but capital accumu- 
lation has been limited and in consequence the development gap between West Africa 
and its European trading partners has widened steadily. 

As a solution to West Africa’s development problems the author advocates the imme- 
diate adoption of a capitalist approach to farming. Whilst there is a place.for small- 
scale farming, which is a product of West Africa’s history, economic backwardness will 
only be overcome if national governments create conditions under which high levels of 
productivity in commercial agriculture can develop. This would be the first step 
towards the development of a dynamic, capital-intensive sector aimed at meeting 
domestic consumption needs. Without a breakthrough in productivity levels in agricul- 
ture, the author foresees the collapse of the economies of West African nations in the 
1980s due to the inability of the agricultural sectors to finance the inevitable large-scale 
bureaucracies and service sectors. 

Apart from minor errors such as the reference to a potential ‘intensification strategy 
for the production of cotton’ in the Office du Niger, Mali, a crop which was abandoned 
by the Office in 1970, (pp. 69-70), and the misconception that livestock and commercial 
farming are not highly integrated in West Africa (pp. 73—77 and 79), the book is both 
interesting and thought-provoking. ‘The main reservation is that the adoption of a capi- 
talist approach to farming in West Africa is plausible only in theory. For example, the 
success of the author’s approach would necessitate the elimination of problems such as 
managerial inefficiency and corruption, but whether these could, in reality, be elimi- 
nated in the foreseeable future is doubtful. Furthermore, the transfer of major resources 
from urban to rural areas would also be essential and this could prove unpopular with 
national governments which, through such policies, could antagonise the relatively 
powerful urban electorates on whom they depend. While Keith Hart’s views for 
tackling West Africa’s development problems have much to offer in theoretical terms, 
in practice they are unlikely to appeal to the national leaders in the region. 

School of Oriental and KATHLEEN M. BAKER 

African Studies, London 


West African Passage: A Journey through Nigeria, Chad, and the Cameroons, 
1931-1932, by Margery Perham edited and with an introduction by A. H. M. Kirk- 
Greene. Peter Owen, London and Boston, 1983, 245pp. £12. 


In November 1931 Margery Perham landed in Lagos to begin her first visit to Nigeria, 
a visit that was to provide the material for Native Administration in Nigeria, the book 
which gave her the status of an authority on colonial administration. In the previous 
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two years she had travelled in southern and eastern Africa, and had made the decision 
to resign her fellowship at St. Hugh’s College, Oxford in order to accept an extension 
of the Rhodes Travelling Fellowship and continue her study of ‘native problems’. 

As before, she wrote a diary to send home to friends. In the last decade of her life, 
Dame Margery took out these diaries: African Apprenticeship, covering her travels in 
southern and central Africa, was published in 1974, and East African Journey in 
1976. West African Passage is the diary of five months of travel in Nigeria and the 
French Cameroons. 

Her first visit was to the Yoruba country, but the major section of the book covers 
her journey around the Northern Provinces—Muslim emirates and pagan tribal areas— 
with a brief excursion into the French territory of Chad. Then she went south-east 
to Enugu and Port Harcourt; but unfortunately she never found time to write her diary 
on this section of the trip. The last chapter recounts her visit to the French Cameroons— 
Douala, Yaoundé, Dschang and neighbouring towns. An appendix gives the brief 
account of her stops in the then Gold Coast on her way to Nigeria. 

The book can be enjoyed simply as a travel book, describing the country and the 
people as they were fifty years ago. At her first landing at Lagos she noted that proud 
assertive people. ..walked the streets in their bright flowing robes as if Lagos with its 
suburbs, its markets and its official buildings was entirely their city and subject to no 
suzerain power, (p.257); students at Ibadan were ‘intelligent and attractive Africans... 
original, self-confident and logical, and gave a strong impression of vitality. They had 
also an enormous sense of fun; they were rippling with laughter half the time and the 
ripple often turned to a roar’ (p.36). Very different were the northern people; Fulani 
officials, Kano city dwellers, and most moving, the pastoral Fulani, whose cattle camp 
she visited: ‘The Chief of the group, leaning on a tall staff, stands regarding the whole 
scene with patriarchal satisfaction. All the herds are in now, two or three hundred 
animals. A sense of completeness, of drowsy comfort, is communicated from beast to 
man and from man to beast’ (p.166). And there are descriptions of the works of man 
that caught her eye—the bronze heads of Ife, the sophistication of the agriculture around 
Kano, the pagan villages on the hillsides of Adamawa. 

The individuals stand out, both black and white, from Sir Donald Cameron, the 
governor under whose sponsorship she was there, and Herbert Macaulay, the veteran 
nationalist, in Lagos, to the Emirs of the north and their subordinates, and the many 
officials, British and French, on whom she relied for hospitality and for information. 

But West African Passage is also the diary of a scholar, seeking information on a sys- 
tem of government, and many entries are of days, or parts of days, “working on files’. 
In many district offices she read and made notes upon records and reports, notes that 
were to be the basis of Native Administration in Nigeria. In this book we have her 
first thoughts upon the system. In East Africa she had become a convert to Indirect 
Rule, and had admired particularly what Cameron had been doing in Tanganyika. Back 
in England, she had become the friend of Lord Lugard, who had originated this system 
in Northern Nigeria in the first six years of the century. She knew that Cameron con- 
sidered it his task to check the tendency in the North for the Residents to have too 
much independence of the central government. And in Nigeria it was possible to see 
the great variety of indigenous structures to which the officials were attempting to adapt 
the general ideas of administration—Muslim emirates, older forms of kingship, compli- 
cated patterns of Yoruba government, the ‘tribes without rulers’ of the pagan plateau 
and of the more sophisticated south-east. 

She was very aware, in the major emirates, of the contradictions of the system; that 
too much interference by the British made the native rulers merely puppets or subordi- 
nate officials; too little could permit extortion and oppression, with British support for 
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the rulers preventing any revolt by the ruled. At best, the policy of gradual education 
of the native rulers was denying the people access to western ideas and technology—and 
even when she visited the construction site for a power station at Kano, she found the 
workers were all southerners. She discussed the problems wherever possible, making 
an effort to meet men outside government. The most interesting in Kano was the trader 
Raccah, ‘a Tripolitan Jew’, who stated that ‘the Emir and his staff were terrified of 
the administration and their one idea was to do everything they were told lest they should 
lose their jobs’ (p.89). But of necessity, most of her contacts were with her hosts, the 
government officials, and she found, as she had anticipated, that they were less forth- 
coming than those in East Africa. There most officials had welcomed her as an ally 
in their policy of protecting Africans from a transfer of power to European settlers; 
in Northern Nigeria she was the protegé of a new governor who wished to curtail their 
powers. She was received with courtesy, she found many junior officials friendly and 
helpful, but her appreciation of conversations with Walter Crocker, then an administrat- 
ive cadet at Kano, indicated that frank and stimulating discussions were rare. 

Dame Margery’s brief visit to Chad, and her two weeks in the French Cameroons, 
are of particular interest, as they enabled her to gain a new perspective on colonial 
government. She realised that the knowledge she gained was superficial, and she never 
used this in publication; but her observations of French methods of direct rule streng- 
thened her belief that British indirect rule, whatever its failings, was the best form of 
colonial government. However, reflecting on the different systems as two types of 
paternalism, she finally concluded that ‘paternalism’ is the wrong word. The relation- 
ship resembled, whatever ameliorating conditions and intentions, that ‘more natural to 
Africa, of the domestic slave in the hands of the alien conqueror. . .one dictated by the 
economic and political interests of the master’ (p.185). Margery Perham, we must re- 
member, was a radical in the 1930s and was always a supporter of African independence. 

The final impression of the book is of the writer’s physical and mental energy. Her 
travels were twice interrupted by malaria, and suspected sleeping sickness, but with 
only the briefest possible pauses she continued. She often complained of exhaustion, 
and felt she had not shone at the dinner parties held for her at the end of long days 
of travel, but despite all illness and accidents, she never failed to see all possible 
places, meet all possible people, and fill notebooks and diary letters. We owe much 
to Mr Kirk-Greene, for editing, providing an informative introduction and notes, and 
arranging the publication of this account of a remarkable journey by a remarkable 
woman. 

Queen Elizabeth House, Oxford Mary BULL 


Cocoa and Kinship in Ghana, by Christine Okali. London: Kegan Paul International 
for International African Institute, 1983. 179pp. £995. 


Female and Male in West Africa, edited by Christine Oppong. London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1983. 402pp. Hardback £18-50, paperback £6-95. 


Self Twice Removed: Ugandan Women, by Grace Okello. Change International 
Reports: Women and Society, 1983. 22pp. £1-25. 


Cocoa farming in Ghana has been the subject of research for some fifty years. Most 
of this has concentrated on economics. Christine Okali, in contrast, places the subject 
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in a wider context. It is often asserted, and not only in Ghana, that the development 
of a cash economy must lead to the rejection of the divisive claims of a matrilineal system 
in favour of the interests of the conjugal family as a working unit. Certainly it is not 
only there that matrilineage claims, particularly in the matter of inheritance, have been 
found irksome whenever there is something valuable to inherit. Christine Okali seems 
not to be aware that in the matrilineal societies of central Africa it is the norm for sons 
to work with their fathers and to resent the claims cn the proceeds made by their 
mothers’ kin. Indeed I have heard a group of elders propose an immediate end to 
matrilineal succession just for this reason. 

Nevertheless, I know of no such detailed enquiry as that which Okali has made into 
the actual balance of family and kinship co-operation and recognised obligations in two 
Ghanaian cocoa farming communities. One is Akokoaso, first studied by Beckett in 
1932-5, the other Dominase, as area which only began to be cleared for cocoa in 
1959. The comparison provides the equivalent of a long-term study. In Beckett’s day 
many Akokoaso farms had not yet come into bearing, and today most of them are old. 
Dominase is at the stage where Akokoaso must have been then. 

Okali’s method is strictly quantitative, and it is most successful with the demographic 
data: on residence patterns, on the sex and status of compound heads, on the kin compo- 
sition of co-operating groups, on the different position of ‘citizens’ (subjects of the local 
chief) and ‘strangers’ (immigrants), on the prevalence and implications of marriages 
between persons in these two categories. 

It is less satisfactory in dealing with such matters as property claims heard in the 
courts. These cannot readily be classified under heads permitting quantitative corre- 
lations; moreover, there are not very many. To read that something happens in ‘just 
over half the cases’ is impressive until you find that this means five out of nine. More- 
over, the dreadful use of the word ‘claim’ to mean simply ‘say’ has preposterous 
consequences when one reads that a man ‘claimed’ something that the record shows was 
patently to his disadvantage. 

Christine Okali has no axe to grind. The axe of Christine Oppong and her contribu- 
tors is clear from the order of the adjectives in their book’s title. They are demo- 
graphers, historians, sociologists and anthropologists. The book 1s dedicated to Meyer 
Fortes and has as its epigraph a passage in which he wrote: “To consider the status of 
each sex without reference to the other is to distort the reality we are trying to under- 
stand’. The attitude of most of the writers, however, is rather different from any that 
Fortes took up, and some of the articles concentrate entirely on women. Data come 

“from Sierra Leone, Upper Volta, the Ivory Coast, Ghana and Nigeria; as would be 
expected, the majority of contributions come from the last two countries. A map shows 
all these countries with their most important towns but not, unfortunately the regions 
where the observations were made. Judging by their names, ten contributors are 
African and seven of these are women. 

The book falls into five sections: ‘Comparative Perspectives’, by two demographers 
and an economist: ‘Male and Female Spheres: Separate and Connected’; ‘Rights, 
Exchanges and Bargains: Co-operation and Conflict’; ‘Resources and Opportunities: 
Male Bias?’; and ‘Individualism, Autonomy and Dependence’. Christine Oppong has 
written an introduction and conclusion to each section, pointing out in the former the 
essence of the topics dealt with in each article. The two pages identifying the writers 
list them neither in alphabetical order nor in that of their contributions, and omit one 
of the most interesting, Renée Pittin. 

The general effect of the book is to document what we have all heard in a general 
way. Women have less access to education and, for that and other reasons, to wage- 
earning employment, and are widely expected in the home to be submissive to men. 
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Some of the writers remark that their status has declined since colonial times, notably 
because European authorities did not recognise women chiefs; but none demonstrate 
that such women ever exercised authority in masculine affairs. More convincing are 
the arguments about the effects of cash-cropping; women find they have to work harder 
while the cash income is controlled by men; cash crops take up the land formerly devoted 
to food production, and they can no longer supply their families without recourse to 
sources outside. Finally comes the crucial problem which Marx in his bourgeois com- 
fort never envisaged: women may be ‘freed’ to enter the labour market, but they are 
still expected to take responsibility for all the work in the home. 

Grace Okello is a Teso poet now in exile. One must receive with respect data based 
on her own experience, but for other peoples in Uganda, she relies on surprisingly old- 
fashioned material, going back as far as Roscoe, and disregards more recent professional 
field studies. Fallers on Busoga and Middleton on Lugbara were good sources, but 
the bibliography is presented in such a way that one does not really know what has been 
taken from them. The material on the Gisu comes not from the recent detailed work 
of a woman, Jean La Fontaine, but from Roscoe’s superficial questionnaires of fifty years 
ago. Certainly women are disadvantaged in Uganda—and not only in Uganda—but this 
catalogue of their sufferings 1s not very illuminating. 

Blackheath, London Lucy MAIR 


Health in colonial Ghana: Disease, medicine and socio-economic change 
1900-1955 by K. David Patterson. Crossroads Press, Waltham, Mass. pp.187. 
Unpriced 


Medicine, tradition and development in Kenya and Tanzania 1920-1970 by 
Ann Beck. pp.114. Crossroads Press. Unpriced. 


The growing interest in medical history is of great importance to the canon of African 
historical studies. Along with aspects of the more obviously material environment, the 
world with which Africans have had to contend and the ways in which that world has 
changed have for too long taken second place to the more obviously stirring appeals 
of political history. Crossroads Press are then to be congratulated on encouraging this 
development. 

David Patterson has of course been a standard bearer in this movement and his work 
will be well known to many. It is sad to note that this book is dedicated to the memory 
of his earlier collaborator Gerald Hartwig. Patterson’s unusual expertise in the field 
of medical, as opposed to medical institutional, history is the especial value of this 
work. He makes accessible to the layman the range of diseases Ghanaians are and have 
been subject to and thus complements Tom Gale’s earlier study of medical services in 
West Africa. Apart from the text, Patterson shows the reader 41 discrete tables which 
usefully break down matters like expenditure per capitum, malaria case notifications, 
the incidence of T.B and so forth. 

Patterson looks first at the development of the medical service and proceeds to look 
at the range of specific complaints and the impact of that service, and social change 
upon them. He concludes with some stimulating thoughts on the demographic impli- 
cations of the apparent delay of death brought about by some of the prophylactic and 
therapeutic measures introduced during the colonial period and continued after 1957. 
Despite the distressing racism- and sexism- of the early doctors of the West African 
Medical Staff, an exotic equivalent of the British Medical Association, the Gold Coast 
was thoughtfully and sometimes imaginatively served by officers who were for the most 
part caring, and in some cases excitingly innovative. But as Patterson rightly points 
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out, the decline in mortality in 20th century Ghana owes probably more to the slow 
improvement in living standards than it does to decisive medical interventions. 

Given Patterson’s earlier interest in urban medicine, it was disappointing that he dwelt 
so little upon town planning; he treats for example the medical reasons adduced for 
urban segregation with more respect than one would have thought the evidence sug- 
gested, and for one so obviously well-versed in 19th Century English urban history it 
was surprising to find the matter so rapidly dealt with. There is a similarly strange 
omission of the impact of labour policies not merely on safety at work but on hours 
and on child labour. The imperial dimension in the form not merely of Research 
Councils but also in the form of medical scholarship at the London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine and at Liverpool Medical School, and inter-regional co-operation 
is of more importance than Patterson suggests as many of the wider programmes of 
disease eradication were more often than not rooted in imperial rather than territorial 
initiatives. Megan Vaughan’s fascinating first bites at the whole issue of ‘mental health’ 
in the colonial era also suggests that Patterson could have done more than he does in 
this area. 

But withal this very useful volume can withstand such criticism. Very properly 
Patterson suggests the limitations of his sources and it is their weakness that makes the 
section on African reception of western medicine so thin. In terms of pre-colonial 
therapies, the colonial expression of the Gold Coast means very little and it is more 
than likely that attitudes and practices towards ‘illness’ varied widely over that political 
space. Similarly the rather slender treatment of changing patterns of nutrition is a 
prisoner of this problem as well as that of a documentary testament of an area of human 
life that oral research alone will fill in. 

Ann Beck’s title leads one to expect strength in the very area of African disease per- 
ception and therapeutic strategies. She says in fact very little about this intriguing 
subject and too often the material selected to illustrate ‘tradition’ is drawn from areas 
other than those she is dealing with as though there was a continental view of health 
that in turn changed very little over time. Withal this is very thin piece of work indeed 
whose raison d’être eluded this reviewer even after a second reading, and one whose 
content failed consistently to honour its excitingly suggestive title. There is certainly 
far more that could, and should, be said under her chosen banner than is expressed in 
the bland 83 pages of text presented. 

School of Ortental and RICHARD RATHBONE 

African Studies, London 


Livestock Development and Policy in East Africa by Philip L. Raikes. 
Scandinavian Institute of African Studies, Uppsala, 1981. 254pp. 


The national livestock herds of Kenya and Tanzania are among the largest in Africa, 
representing an important source of potential wealth for the region. Yet over the last 
forty years or so efforts to develop this potential, by increased production and increased 
efficiency, have consistently failed. Government officials and technical experts alike 
have expressed disappointment at this failure, placing blame for the poor performance 
of the livestock sector upon the unresponsiveness of the herders to policy initiatives. 
They have typically characterised the pastoralists as being ‘stubbornly conservative’ and 
‘economically irrational’. A substantial critical attack on these commonly held views 
is the starting point for this stimulating and often deliberately provocative book, in which 
Philip Raikes describes and analyses the evolution of livestock development policies in 
East Africa. 

The first part of the study presents a selective but well researched general survey 
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of our present level of knowledge on methods of livestock production in the region. 
This reveals that, despite an apparently intensive research effort, many serious gaps 
exist in our understanding of the various herding systems of Kenya and Tanzania. Even 
when calculating important details of herd composition, rates of herd growth, and levels 
of disease mortality, development planners are often forced to rely upon broadly esti- 
mated figures. Dr Raikes suggests that these deficiencies could be compensated if the 
vast research effort of social scientists were geared less towards the academic demands 
of their intellectual disciplines, and more specifically towards development needs. This 
is a pertinent point, but without a greatly increased level of funding it seems unlikely 
that social scientists would be equipped to expand their work in this direction. Where 
such research has been applied to development issues, planners and policy makers have 
shown themselves to be reluctant to incorporate a social science component within their 
development schemes. Expressed in the terms necessary for an academic thesis, the . 
relevance of anthropological or sociological research is not always obvious to the policy 
makers. Rather like the cowboy and the farmer, the social scientist and the develop- 
ment planner should be friends; but it seems they must first learn to speak the same 
language. Dr Raikes is remarkably successful in this regard, as he has a great deal to 
offer both those with an academic interest in the problems of the livestock sector and 
those directly involved in the development process. 

The main section of the book considers aspects of meat and dairy production, and 
then moves on to examine the marketing and processing of livestock products. It is 
demonstrated that the thrust of policy in these areas has remained largely unaltered since 
the early 1940s, when it was decided to adopt an ‘optimal’ policy which placed national 
interests above the more parochial concerns of the various pastoralist groups. By 
choosing to ignore the desires and requirements of the producers themselves, govern- 
ment policies have met with the opposition of the majority of herders. As a result the 
industry has been split into two distinct sections; a small group of ‘modernized’ pro- 
ducers gaining government support to supply higher quality products for the urban and 
export markets, while the bulk of producers remain in the ‘traditional’ sector and operate 
largely without government assistance to supply the large rural marker. The extent 
to which government strategy has been rejected can be measured by the rapid growth 
of the black market in livestock products, which offers an alternative economic network 
through which herders can sell their produce without government interference. Lack 
of hard data has prevented Dr Raikes from exploring the black market in detail, but 
surely here lies a crucial and fascinating topic for further research. 

This book does not prescribe a set of simple solutions for the problems of the livestock 
sector. The pursuit of this popular chimera is a folly that Dr Raikes very wisely scorns. 
Instead he presents a bold and important critique of present policies, and ultimately 
advocates a very fundamental reappraisal of development thinking. Who, after all, is 
development of the livestock sector intended to benefit? At present it benefits a minority 
of already favoured producers, and conspicuously bypasses the needs of the majority 
of East Africa’s pastoralists. To widen the focus of the development effort a more dif- 
ferentiated approach to policy formulation is necessary, accomodating the requirements 
of the large variety of herding systems that the region encompasses. But the shift away 
from an export orientated optimal national policy and towards a more equitable strategy 
for development requires a political decision which is unlikely to come about in East 
Africa while pastoralist peoples remain on the political periphery of the state. The 
prognosis is therefore poor, but this book goes a considerable way towards under- 
standing the nature of the disease where others have been content merely to describe 
the symptoms. 

New Hall, Cambridge Davip ANDERSON 
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The Political Economy of Pondoland 1860-1930, by William Beinart, Cambridge 
University Press, 1982. 218 pp. £20.00. 


This is a very good book on a very small subject. Its modest aim, which it largely 
achieves, is to chart the transition of one group of rural black South Africans from 
self-sufficiency to dependency. In the process Beinart strives to point up weakness he 
sees in two contrasting ahistorical generalizations about the roots of rural poverty. 
One attributes poverty to the cultural conservatism of the poor. The other attributes 
it to the workings of a monolithic state consciously bent upon supplying the maximum 
amount of cheap labour to the most powerful sectors of the developing capitalist 
economy. 

Beinart demolishes the theory of cultural conservatism by demonstrating the flexibility 
of the Mpondo in exploiting their environment before and after the annexation of their 
territory to the Cape Colony. Prior to the Mfecane they engaged in communal pro- 
duction through a mix of cultivating, raiding, hunting and pastoral activities. When 
they lost their herds they turned to more extensive hunting and agriculture. When their 
herds were rebuilt in the 1840s and 1850s they began to develop market relationships 
with the outside world as dealers in hides and livestock. At the end of the century 
when rinderpest decimated the herds they expanded cereal production and for the first 
time began to send large numbers of young men away to the mines and plantations. 
During the 1920s they once again maximized cattle holdings as a hedge against uncertain- 
ties in the market place and encroachments on their lands. Beinart mercilessly exposes 
the errors of hapless early anthropologists who attributed the large herds to a cultural 
‘cattle complex’. Traditional institutions—chieftainship and the homestead—and tra- 
ditional ideologies did structure the way the Mpondo responded to new circumstances, 
but they were not strait jackets. 

Beinart is less harsh with his predecessors in the neo-Marxist interpretation of South 
African history but equally determined to qualify what he sees as excessive generaliz- 
ations made on the basis of fragmentary research. He does not find a land and labour 
squeeze applied to the Mpondo in the inexorable, mechanical way suggested a decade 
ago by Wolpe. The interests of mines, traders, white farmers, magistrates and chiefs 
were rarely identical. Neither does Beinart chronicle the rise and decline of an Mpondo 
peasantry. Land distribution was more generous and opportunities for commercial 
agriculture less favourable than in the districts which provided Bundy’s paradigm. 
Strong tendencies towards social differentiation arising from incorporation in a capitalist 
society were offset by the retention of some old methods of redistributing wealth and 
by the inability of the richer Mpondo to invest in land because of legal limitations on 
freehold tenure. Throughout the period 1860 to 1930, irreversible changes were taking 
place and the population drifted toward proletarianization, but the pattern of change 
was extremely complex. The strength of the book is its depiction of this complexity. 
Beinart has a sure eye for the significant, surprising detail and a Holmesian ability to 
discern the ‘elementary’ material reason which accounts for it. One example is his 
explanation of chiefly support for the Native Land Act of 1913. Another is his demon- 
stration of the way that payment of labour migrants by advances of cattle (representing 
a substantial discount on cash wages earned at the mines) was preferred by Mpondo 
families as a defence against proletarianization. 

The book is written in the spare, unadorned style we have come to expect from the 
school of historiography to which its author belongs. It is also short, as perhaps befits 
a territory of about 5000 square kilometres. Nevertheless there are subjects on which 
Beinart might have been more expansive. Traders, missionaries and bureaucrats are 

exceptionally anonymous in his account. Some links between chiefs elsewhere and the 
` Mpondo paramounts are suggested not explored. Beinart is not afraid to admit ideology 
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as an independent variable in determining behaviour, as when he convincingly shows 
that Christians were different from traditionalists in their exploitation of economic 
opportunities in Pondoland. In another place he points to the influence of witchcraft 
beliefs on Mpondo care of cattle herds. This and other similar observations open up 
a whole new mine of information and debate for researchers. Plumbing it is a necessary 
next step in delineating rural transitions in South Africa. 

University of Adelaide, NORMAN ETHERINGTON 

South Australia 
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A New Reader’s Guide to African Literature, edited by Hans M. Zell, Carol Bundy 
and Virginia Coulon. Heinemann Educational Books, London, 1983. xvi + 553 
pp. £12.50 paperback (£25 cased) | 


This is a marvellously helpful guide for anybody seeking an African novel for the 
first time or wanting to read more. A ‘completely revised and expanded edition’, 
expanded several times in size in the process, it opens with a critically annotated guide 
to reference works and studies in literary criticism, then tabulates anthologies of fiction 
and collections of folklore and oral tradition. The heart of the volume is then reached, 
which consists essentially of two parts: one is a succession of notes on African novels, 
sub-divided by country and then listed alphabetically by author, a veritable cornucopia 
of information; the other consists of just under a hundred literary biographies, from 
Peter Abrahams to Luandino Vieira. In between and immediately afterwards are 
further sections, children’s literature, magazines and ‘essential addresses’ of publishers, 
bookshops and libraries. Altogether a very considerable achievement. 


Daedalus, Journal of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Special number 
for Spring 1982 on ‘Black Africa: A Generation after Independence’. 273 pp. 5 US 
dollars from 1172 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 02134, USA. 


Essentially a miscellaneous collection of papers by J. F. Ade Ajayi on ‘Expectations 
of Independence’, Lancine Sylla on ‘Charismatic Leadership in Africa’, Es’kia 
Mphahlele on ‘Africa in Exile’, Jan Vansina on ‘Mwasi’s Trials’, Crawford Young on 
‘State, Class and Ethnicity’, Colin Leys on ‘African Economic Development in Theory 
and Practice’, Michael Roemer on ‘Economic Development Too’, Andrew M. Karmack 
on ‘The Resources of Tropical Africa’, Emmanuel A. Ayandele on ‘Higher Education’, 
Joel W. Gregory and Victor Fiché on ‘Demography’, Willard R. Johnson and Ernest 
J. Wilson III on ‘The Oil Crisis’, A. Bolaji Akinyemi on ‘Foreign Policy’ and Hedley 
Bull on “The West and South Africa’. The collection as a whole has not been very 
warmly welcomed by reviewers thus far (Sir Keith Hancock has even gone so far as 
to remark in the Journal of Comparative and Commonwealth Politics (July 1983) that 
after reading the collection ‘political science’ strikes him as being too frequently ‘what 
historians do when they find history too hard for them’), but it is a useful set of essays 
nonetheless, especially the ones by Jan Vansina on post-colonial Zaire and Crawford 
Young on social conflict more generally. 


Uganda’s First Republic: Chiefs, Administrators and Politicians, 1967—1971, 
edited by A. F. Robertson for the African Studies Centre, Cambridge, 1982. 
189 pp. Paperback, £5 from the Centre at Free School Lane, Cambridge CB2 3RQ. 


This important and well edited if also somewhat incomplete collection of papers opens 
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with an account of how research into chieftaincy commenced at Makerere during the 
1950s and led to the publication of Bast African Chiefs under Audrey Richard’s editor- 
ship in 1960, then follows with two chapters by her on ‘Changing Local Government 
Policy, 1950-1970’ and ‘Chiefs and Administrators in Buganda’. Then comes an auto- 
biographical piece by W. P. Tamukedde, a chapter on ‘Chiefs and Administrators in 
Bugisu’ by Suzette Heald, and a concluding chapter by the editor tieing various ends 
together. There are also about 50 pages of appendices. Presumably circumstances in 
Uganda during the dictatorship of Idi Amin prevented any more rounded study being 
completed, but we must certainly be grateful for what is offered here by Dr Richards 
and her collaborators. 


De la Guinée Equatoriale nguemiste. Eléments pour le dossier de Vafro- 
fascisme, by Max Liniger-Goumaz. Geneva, Les Editions du Temps, 1983. 
272 pp. 27 Swiss francs, paperback. 


This is a discursive and somewhat idiosyncratic account of Equatorial Guinea, not 
only since independence from Spain in 1968 but also during the nineteenth century. 
The author is polemically concerned with French policy and ‘Des silences du Vatican’ 
as well as with his stated subject. It is of course only one of a number of books by 
this author on Equatorial Guinea. 


Les musulmans et le pouvoir en Afrique noire, by Christian Coulon. Paris, 
Karthala, 1983. 172 pp. 64FF, paperback. 


This is a valuable short generalizing study by the author of Le Marabout et le Prince: 
Islam et pouvoir au Sénégal (reviewed in African Affairs, July 1983). As such, it can 
confidently be recommended to all interested in African Islam generally, while for 
specialists there are many evidences of ‘work-in-progress’ (especially in the chapter on 
‘L'islam comme culture politique populaire dans l’Afrique d’aujourd’hui’) that suggest 
many good things still to come. 


The ideology of slavery in Africa, edited by Paul E. Lovejoy. Sage Publications, 
London and Beverley Hills, 1981. 311 pp. No price given. 


This is an important collection of revised conference papers which the editor suggests 
demonstrate for pre-colonial Africa ‘three aspects of slavery—the property element, the 
denial of freedom, and the manipulation of violence—[which] reveal that slavery could 
function as an on-going institution only when the contradictions inherent in the mas- 
ter-slave relationship were resolved on the ideological level’ (p.15). Joseph C. Miller 
writes on West Central Africa, Bogumil Jewsiewicki and Mumbanza mwa Bawele on 
Equatorial Africa, David Northrup and Babatunde Agiri on SE Nigeria and Yorubaland 
respectively, A. Norman Klein on Asante, Richard Roberts on the Middle Niger Valley, 
the editor on Sokoto, Gabriel R. Warburg on the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and Frederick 
Cooper on the East African Coast. General readers will probably find Paul Lovejoy’s 
other study of Transformations in Slavery, published in 1983 by Cambridge University 
Press and to be reviewed in due course elsewhere in this journal, much more helpful 
as an introduction to the history of slavery in Africa. But specialists will find these 
papers indispensable fare for more detailed study and discussion. 
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The Falashas, The Forgotten Jews of Ethiopia, by David Kessler. London, 
George Allen & Unwin, 1982. 182 pp. £8.95. 


This is a clearly written and solidly based study designed, it would appear, more for 
the general reader and the public library market than for scholars. Clearly, works of 
popularization are needed alongside specialist ones, not least because of the political 
delicacy associated with this people in Israel as well as in the Horn of Africa, and this 
particular book is an admirable example of its genre. 


Focus on Africa. A Photojournalist’s Perspective, by Marion Kaplan. London, 
Elm Tree Books, 1983. 468 pp. £14.95. 


Daily and weekly journalistic coverage of Africa has not produced many personal 
memoirs in recent years, so Marion Kaplan’s frequently acute and always fluent 
account of post-colonial Africa and the southern white redoubts must be welcomed 
for that reason alone. However, there are others too. For, principally, it is the 
photographs that mark this volume out from other recent journalistic introductions to 
Africa, amongst them evocative portraits of Idi Amin’s soldiers (pp. 158-9), Princess 
Anne amongst Kenyan schoolboys (pp. 354-5) and Oginga Odinga in political action 
(pp. 392-3). There are also verbal portraits of road-signs and: vehicle markings that 
symbolize a wide spectrum of African responses to current misfortunes, and which a 
photographer more than most would notice. I liked best the ‘Forget Your Wife Chop 
Bar’ and ‘With God’s Help Transport’. 
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in the year by Parliament. This Act makes a number of significant changes 
in the political system but, overall, it ensures that political power remains 
firmly in white hands. 

Changes of the kind embodied in the Constitutional Act have been on the 
ruling National Party’s agenda for some eight years. Beginning in 1976 with 
the recommendations of the Theron Commission for the direct political rep- 
resentation of Coloured people at all levels,! a number of proposals for the 
political incorporation of the Coloured and Indian population categories have 
been made. In 1977 and 1979 the National Party itself offered such proposals, 
while two reports emanated later from the Constitutional Committee of the 
President’s Council, an advisory body established in 1981 and charged largely 
with the task of framing new constitutional proposals.? Finally, in a speech 
to the National Party Congress in mid-1982 the Prime Minister, P. W. Botha, 
laid down guidelines for the new constitutional dispensation which were 
embodied in the Bill that was enacted by Parliament in 1983. 

I do not intend to review the earlier sets of proposals. Common to each 
was the exclusion of blacks from participation in the envisaged political struc- 
tures and, although there have been differences of detail, they have all aimed 
to find a formula whereby the Coloured and Indian populations could be given 
political rights in such a way that white control was not jeopardized and, 
arguably, even strengthened. 


Why a new Constitution? 

The National Party’s innovations stem from several factors. “First, there has 
been the collapse of separate political structures for the 2-5 million Coloured 
people. From 1853 to 1956 qualified Coloured males enjoyed common roll 
voting rights in the Cape; these were then replaced by a limited measure of 
separate representation in Parliament, which, in turn, was abolished in 
1968. Thereafter an attempt was made to channel Coloured politics into the 
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Coloured Persons’ Representative Council, a partly elected and partly nomi- 
nated body with severely circumscribed legislative powers over Coloured 
affairs. This Council, however, was never a success, being viewed by the 
majority of the Coloured people as merely another apartheid institution. Its 
demise came in 1980, when the Labour Party, which held a majority of the 
elected seats on the Council, withdrew its cooperation from the Government, 
whereafter the Council was dissolved. 

The collapse of the Council and the refusal of successive prime ministers, 
including the current one, to contemplate a ‘homeland’ for the Coloured people 
meant that Coloured political rights were in a limbo. Much the same held for 
the 800,000 Indians for whom equally unviable separate political institutions 
had been established in 1964. The question of Coloured political rights had 
also developed into a significant bone of ideological contention within the 
National Party, whose ultra-right wingers were pressing for a Coloured 
‘homeland’ in line with those established for blacks. 

There could be no question for the Nationalist government of any restoration 
of Coloured common roll voting rights. After all, it had fought a long and 
ruthless campaign to abrogate these rights precisely because the Coloured 
voters had historically voted en masse for anti-Nationalist parties and would 
undoubtedly do so again if given the opportunities. These constraints 
pointed to an alternative form of political incorporation based upon a principle 
that might be characterized as ‘separation-within-association’. 

A second set of factors flowed from Nationalist perceptions of the likely 
consequences of the further alienation of the Coloured and Indian people. 
With the emergence of ‘Black Consciousness’ in the late 1960s, and especially 
after the Soweto uprising of 1976-7, significant numbers of younger Coloured 
and Indian psople, particularly university students and high school pupils, had 
increasingly come to identify themselves with blacks as victims of a common 
oppression. The tendency to make common cause was not confined to radical 
circles, as the creation of the South African Black alliance in 1979 showed. 
The original parties to this movement were Inkatha, Chief Gatsha Buthelezi’s 
powerful KwaZulu-based organization, the Labour Party and the [Indian] 
Reform Party. (A few other ‘homeland’ parties subsequently joined the 
Alliance as well.) In each case these parties were more moderate organizations 
who were prepared to participate in government-created separate institutions. 

Nationalist fears of these developments were summed up in the now-famous 
letter which precipitated the Conservative breakaway from the National Party 
in February 1982, sent by Dr Jan Grobler, MP, chief information officer of 
the National Party, to Dr A. P. Treurnicht, then Transvaal leader of the 
National Party. Treurnicht had queried a statement in a Party propaganda 
sheet that ‘it was only logical that there could not be more than one government 
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in a country’. This, he thought, implied ‘mixed government’ and Coloured 
and Indian ministers ‘who could co-rule me and all whites’ (to him a totally 
unacceptable thought). In responding to Treurnicht, Grobler stuck to his 
guns and insisted that the original 1977 plan had departed from the principle 
of exclusively white rule. In a postscript he added the revealing rhetorical 
question: 


Doctor, I would also like to know your position on the idea that we should 
associate the Coloureds as a bloc of 2-5 million people with the whites at 
any price, so that we can broaden our own powerbase and not deliver them 
to the ‘black power’ situation.‘ 


Closely related to this kind of thinking is the Nationalist view on black 
citizenship rights: when a ‘national state’ (the official designation for homeland) 
becomes independent, its ethnic ‘nationals’, whether resident in that state or 
not, automatically lose their South African citizenship rights. The new 
Constitution, with its ostensible grant of full citizenship rights to Coloured 
and Indian people, has to be viewed in the light of the Nationalists’ con- 
tinued eagerness to foist ‘independence’ onto the ‘national states’ and 
thereby to reduce the number of black South African citizens. The aim can 
be inferred from the following comment by Dr Piet Koornhof, the Minister 
of Co-operation and Development. 


= mwe mee 


If Gazankulu, Lebowa, QwaQwa and KwaNdebele become independent it 
means that there will be 13-5 million completely independent blacks. 
Then only about 6:25 million black citizens of KwaZulu and Kangwane will 
remain under the control of the South African Parliament. These 6:25 
million blacks will be fewer than the sum total 7-8 whites, Coloureds and 
Asians in South Africa.5 l 


The supposition appears to be that such juggling with numbers of citizens 
can somehow legitimate white rule and give credibility to the Governments 
contention that South Africa is a land of minorities, none of which can claim 
overall numerical preponderance. A closely linked objective is further to 
rationalize the exclusion of blacks from the new Constitution by averring that 
black political development has taken a different direction from that of other 
population categories. 

A third factor leading to the constitutional change appears to be tied to 
the issue of military conscription. One of P. W. Botha’s constantly reiterated 
arguments has been this: if Coloured soldiers fight alongside whites, how 


4. Quoted in Alf Ries and Ebbe Dommisse, Broedertwis (Tafelberg, 1982), p. 112 (translation). 
5. Rapport, 15 March 1981 (translation). 
6. See, e.g., P. W. Botha, quoted in Die Burger, 3 September 1982. 
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can full- political rights be withheld from them? In a significant speech to a 
National Party meeting in de Aar in September 1983 he said: 


We in the N.P. say: either we drive the Coloureds into the arms of the 
country’s enemies or we try to make an arrangement so that there can be 
peace behind the backs of South African soldiers and police and we can look 
the enemy in the face. 


He proceeded to point out that most of the workers in armaments factories 
were Coloured and he asked: 


If the war should expand, do you believe that only whites could defend 
all the country’s borders, the sea and airspace? People who think so are 
out of touch with reality. This is why today there are thousands of loyal 
Coloured policemen and soldiers fighting against Communism for South 
Africa. Should or should not this be so?? 


That there is a link between the constitutional changes and military 
considerations is undoubted, but no Nationalist spokesman has ever bluntly 
stipulated that the extension of political rights to Coloured and Indian people 
must entail conscription on the same basis as for whites. To do so would 
have a catastrophic effect on the already questionable extent of support for 
participation in the new system among these categories. Accordingly, the 
issue has been left vague, and has been used mainly as a selling point for whites, 
along the lines of Botha’s remarks that were cited above. 

The Nationalists have in effect sought a formula which, in the words of a 
prominent Afrikaans business leader, tries ‘to find the secret of sharing power 
without losing contro]’.§ 


Provisions of the Constitutional Act? 

The basic principle of the Constitution is the division between ‘general’ and 
‘own’ affairs. The former refers to matters, particularly legislation, affecting 
all population groups (including blacks), while the latter refers to matters 
affecting only one of the three population categories participating in the new 
system. ‘Own’ affairs are defined as matters which specially or differentially 
affect a population group in relation to the maintenance of its identity and the 
upholding and furtherance of its way of life, culture, traditions and customs. 


7. Die Burger, 20 September 1982. 
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All other matters are ‘general’ affairs. A schedule to the Constitution lists 
fourteen ‘own’ affairs, which include social welfare, education at all levels, 
health, community development (including housing), local government (within 
areas designated for the respective population groups) and agriculture 
(including financial assistance to farmers). 

An examination of the list of ‘own’ affairs shows clearly that they imply the 
maintenance of a high degree of separation between the population categories 
involved. In short, apartheid remains, and some of its major institutional 
expressions such as the Population Registration Act of 1950 (which classifies 
people on a ‘racial’ basis), group areas, educational separation and a separate 
community life in general are unaltered. Indeed, the National Party has in 
recent years declared its commitment to these principles which it deems 
‘non-negotiable’. 

Although a broad framework governing the division between ‘own’ and 
‘general’ affairs is laid down in the Constitution and interpretive guidelines are 
provided, further provisions seek to deal with those situations where doubts 
arise concerning whether particular matters are ‘own’ or ‘general’. Basically, 
the State President is empowered to decide any such issues, and the Supreme 
Court 1s specifically excluded from ruling on the correctness of his decisions. 

The Nationalists have sought to justify the new system as providing a mode 
of political representation on an ethnic basis; but clearly none of the categories, 
white, Coloured or Indian, is an ethnic group by any acceptable sociological 
definition. The categories are explicitly defined in terms of the Population 
Registration Act which employs pseudo-racial and cultural categories to under- 
pin a system of compulsory classification, rather than voluntary association, 
which I would assume to be a critical ingredient in any account of an ethnic 
group. 

Parliament is to consist of three Houses: the House of Assembly (whites); 
the House of Representatives (Coloureds); and the House of Delegates 
(Indians). The members in each case must be of the appropriate category. 
Most will be directly elected by each category, but provision is made for a 
small number of members to be appointed by the State President and another 
small category is to be elected by the directly elected members. The total 
membership of each House—-178 in the House of Assembly, 85 in the House 
of Representatives and 45 in the House of Delegates—is based upon the 
so-called 4:2:1 formula which represents an approximation of the current 
population ratio. As will be seen, this formula recurs at several key points 
to ensure that effective power within the system remains in white control. 

The general principle governing legislation is that bills concerning ‘general’ 
affairs must be passed by all three Houses, while bills concerning ‘own’ affairs 
need be passed only by the appropriate House. There are complex procedures 
designed to cope with disagreements among the Houses. The Nationalists have 
expressed the hope that consensus will be the animating principle in the 
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operation of the new system. As J. C. Heunis, the Minister of Constitutional 
Planning and Development (and a major architect of the Constitution), put it: 


What lies at the heart of the new dispensation ...is that those who may in 
future become involved in it will have to perform their duties in a spirit 
of tolerance; that group interests cannot be held in higher regard than the 
interests of the country; that the claims of other groups must be moderate 
and must testify to moderation; and that the achievement of consensus or 
unanimity and the avoidance of conflict or confrontation will have to be the 
highest priority. If those attitudes do not apply to the people who have 
to work and function within this system, the model will not be able to ensure 
peace, stability and order.!° 


Pivotal to the attainment of this putative consensus is a system of joint 
committees. As the Houses will meet together only for ceremonial purposes, 
the joint committees are the only effective institutional links among the Houses. 
The Constitution does not prescribe how many of these committees shall exist; 
nor does it prescribe their size, composition or modus operandi. Probably, the 
size of the committees will reflect the 4:2:1 formula, and probably also it is 
unlikely that the National Party, who will dominate the system, will allow 
situations to arise in which white opposition parties could join forces with 
Coloured and Indian parties to thwart Nationalist-backed legislation. 

Bills upon which the three Houses have been unable to agree will, in the 
first instance, go to the appropriate joint committee whose task it will be to 
seek to reach agreement. Should this not prove possible, the State President 
may refer a Bill to the President’s Council (whose composition is described 
below) which is empowered to make a decision about which version of the Bill, 
if any, should be presented to the State President for assent. A Bill passed 
by the President’s Council in this way is to be deemed as having been passed 
by Parliament. 

Clearly, the President’s Council, apart from its other advisory powers, has 
a potentially critical role to play in the legislative process. (Its powers also 
complicate the task of locating exactly where sovereignty resides in terms of 
the Constitution.) Once again the 4:2:1 formula is reflected in the composition 
of the President’s Council: 20, 10 and 5 members, respectively, are designated 
by majority vote of the white, Coloured and Indian Houses. In addition, 15 
members will be appointed by the State President (who, presumably, will select 
people of a like political persuasion to himself), and a further 10 members will 
be designated by opposition parties in the respective Houses. Seeing that the 
State President himself will in effect be the nominee of the ruling party in the 
House of Assembly, it is obvious that that party will have the dominant say 
on the President’s Council. 


10. House of Assembly Debates, 16 May 1983, col. 7059. 
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Executive authority is to be vested in the State President and a cabinet 
appointed by him. The Constitution specifies neither the size nor the compo- 
sition, in terms of population categories, of the cabinet. Ministers do not 
necessarily have to be members of Parliament but they must be qualified to 
be a member. Further provision is made for Ministers’ Councils that are to 
consist of Ministers from each category who will manage the ‘own’ affairs in 
each case. Individual Ministers may not necessarily be members of both the 
Cabinet and a Ministers’ Council, but the Constitution makes no distinction 
between the status of Ministers for ‘general’ affairs and Ministers for ‘own’ 
affairs. 

Undoubtedly the lynchpin of the system will be the State President. He 
will have considerable powers, combining those of the existing prime minister 
and State President and yet others that derive from the peculiarities of the tri- 
cameral system. The future State President is to be elected for a five-year 
term of office by an electoral college consisting of delegates chosen from each 
of the three Houses. In line with the 4:2:1 formula there will be 50 white, 
25 Coloured and 13 Indian delegates elected by majority vote. Obviously, for 
the foreseeable future, the State President will be the candidate proposed by 
the National Party. It is understood that he will remain the Party’s hoofleier 
(‘leader-in-chief’) and attend its caucus meetings and congresses. 

An important aspect of the debate on the new Constitution has been whether 
the powers of the State President make him a potential dictator. This can be 
assessed only by looking at his powers in terms of the law and in terms of the 
likely operation of the system. His appointive powers are considerable: he 
appoints (and can dismiss) members of the cabinet; he appoints a small number 
of members to each House (four, two and two, respectively, to the white, 
Coloured and Indian Houses); he appoints fifteen members of the President’s 
Council; and he appoints the chairman of each Ministers’ Council, which 
resembles a cabinet in relation to each House. In making the latter appoint- 
ment, however, he is obliged to assure himself that in each case the proposed 
chairman has the support of the majority of members of the House in question. 

Major powers accrue to the State President from the legislative process, 
which he can manipulate to a significant extent. His power to declare a matter 
to be a ‘general’ or ‘own’ affair has already been noted. The same power 
entails a consequential power to prevent a particular House from amending a 
Bill dealing with ‘own’ affairs in such a way that it impinges on ‘general’ affairs. 
It would not be possible, for example, for the Coloured House to amend 
Coloured educational legislation in such a way that white or black pupils could 
attend Coloured schools. In other words, he can police the maintenance of 
apartheid. 

The State President’s powers in connection with disputed legislation on 
‘general’ affairs have already been noted. In the event of such disagreement, 
assuming that the joint committee procedures have failed, he can either allow 
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the Bill to lapse, or refer it to the President’s Council for its advice or its 
decision. In the latter event, the decision is binding and the State President 
must sign the Bill into law, but, because of his appointive powers in relation 
to the President’s Council, he is unlikely to be forced to sign a Bill of which 
he disapproves. 

As chief executive, it is the State President’s function to convene and 
dissolve Parliament. He is obliged to convene Parliament at least once a 
year, and he may also summon any House to a sitting when Parliament is not 
in session. He may also address any House of Parliament at a joint sitting. 

In addition to these constitutional powers, it should be recalled that the 
South African executive has long possessed formidable powers in relation to 
the control of blacks and in the general field of security. These powers 
will be retained. It is largely for this reason that the government rejected 
Progressive Federal Party pleas for the insertion of a bill of rights into the 
Constitution: guarantees of civil rights are incapable of assimilation into a 
system of executive autocracy. 

Ostensibly, the Constitution contains safeguards against the abuse of State 
Presidential power. Apart from the specified term of office, he can be 
impeached by the electoral college for misconduct and inability to perform 
efficiently his duties, and he can be liable to votes of no confidence in the 
Cabinet passed by each of the three Houses within fourteen days from the day 
on which a session has begun. Should this happen the State President is 
obliged to dissolve Parliament whereafter a general election must be held. He 
is also obliged to dissolve Parliament if each of the three Houses rejects the 
main appropriation bill. 

In seeking to rebut opposition allegations about a possible dictatorship, the 
Nationalists have emphasized that the State President has no legislative power; 
he cannot veto legislation as the American President can and he cannot raise 
supply without Parliamentary approval. It remains true, however, that the 
scales of power will be weighted heavily in favour of the ruling party in the 
white House, and that the Constitution gives the State President extensive 
power to orchestrate and manipulate the legislative process. 

Obviously, though, as the appointee of what is effectively the ruling white 
party, the State President will not be able to neglect or alienate his political 
base in the party caucus. Moreover, assuming that the first State President 
will be Nationalist (almost certainly P. W. Botha), he will have a considerable 
stake in ensuring that the new system succeeds, at least by his criteria of what 
constitutes ‘success’. An optimistic view of the dynamic that this need could 
initiate is provided by Dries van Heerden, a Nationalist newspaperman: 


No politician can afford to alienate his colleagues, his friends and his 
‘allies. He is completely dependent on them to ensure the success of his 
policies. In the new constitution this dependency will grow stronger rather 
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than weaken. The State President will be in a much weaker position, even 
in his own caucus, than the present Prime Minister with the result that he 
will even have to make compromises with his own power base. His col- 
leagues in the cabinet and government will not all belong to his own party 
or population group and he will just have to make certain compromises to 
enable him to govern effectively. A whole network of alliances will develop 
and the State President will be forced to take cognizance of it."! 


Only the clause concerning the equality of official languages (Afrikaans and 
English at present, with the possibility that some black languages may also be 
recognized as official languages in black territories) is accorded an especially 
entrenched status. This clause may not be amended or repealed other than 
by a bill that is passed by each House with a majority that is not less than 
two-thirds of the total number of its members. 

A further series of the Constitution’s clauses which are deemed to be 
‘principles of cardinal importance’ are given a qualified form of entrenchment 
in so far as their amendment or repeal requires an absolute majority in 
each House and that disagreements among the Houses may not be ‘resolved’ 
by the President’s Council. Included in this series are virtually all of the 
Constitution’s provisions for its own institutional embodiment. One such 
clause refers to the composition of Houses, the practical implication of this 
being that, for example, should Coloured population growth warrant a larger 
membership for the Coloured House (and consequential larger representation 
on the electoral college and President’s Council) a bill to this effect would have 
to pass through all three Houses. This amounts to an effective entrenchment 
of the 4:2:1 formula. 

The financial provisions of the Constitution do not appear to involve any 
substantial departure from current practice. ‘General’ affairs will be financed 
out of the State Revenue Account that is provided for in existing legislation. 
Further provision is made for the transfer of funds from this Account by means 
of a ‘general’ law to the respective ‘own’ accounts of each population category 
concerned. ‘Own’ affairs will be financed by statutory allocations according 
to a fixed formula (whose terms are not specified) prescribed by a ‘general’ 
law and by additional ad hoc and conditional grants. 

Each House will draw up its own estimates in terms of ‘general’ legislation, 
but it will not have any power to impose taxes or to raise loans to finance ‘own’ 
affairs because the taxing functions are ‘general’ affairs. 

Effectively this means that the levers of financial power will be largely 
controlled by the white element of the system. Should a particular House 
reject its ‘own’ or the ‘general’ budget the State President may dissolve it, 
whereafter a fresh election of members to that House would be required. 


ll. Dries van Heerden, ‘Building a Future’, Frontline, 4 (1983), pp. 50-1. 
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Whether the consociational principle of ‘proportionality’ in the distribution 
of state funds as among the three Houses will be introduced, remains to be 
seen. Given the highly unequal current expenditures on virtually every 
welfare function (education is a glaring example), a formula based on popu- 
lation proportions, thereby eliminating the present per capita disparities in 
expenditure, could make a considerable difference to Coloured and Indian 
living standards, as well as making it more difficult to resist black demands for 
a comparable equalization. 

I do not intend in this article to assess in any detail the prospects for the 
actual operation of the new system. A critical ingredient in making such an 
assessment would be knowledge of the degree to which support for participa- 
tion among the Coloured and Indian categories will be obtained, and what kind 
of people, in ideological terms, will take their seats in the Coloured and Indian 
Houses. Certain aspects of this issue will, however, necessarily be raised in 
my conclusion. 


The white referendum 

After an exceptionally vigorous and rancorous campaign lasting nearly 
three months, P. W. Botha’s National Party and their far smaller ally, the 
New Republic Party, won a resounding victory for implementing the new 
Constitution. In a poll in which 76 per cent of the 2-7 million eligible voters 
voted, 66 per cent voted ‘yes’, compared with 33 per cent who voted ‘no’, while 
a fractional percentage spoiled their ballot papers.!2 This was a far bigger 
victory than most Nationalists had dared to hope for, although it was consistent 
with what opinion surveys conducted earlier in the year had predicted. 

For purposes of the referendum the country was divided into fifteen areas, 
and voters were allowed to vote at any polling station on production of their 
identity documents. The voters’ rolls used in ordinary elections were not 
used. While this may have been for administrative convenience, it was widely 
believed that the government adopted this method, rather than use existing 
constituencies, to mask the extent of support for the ultra-right wing 
Conservative and Herstigte nasionale Parties, who vigorously opposed the 
Constitution. Only in one of the areas, Pietersburg in the Northern 
Transvaal, did the ‘no’ votes win a majority, and even there, in the most 
conservative part of the country, the margin was only 3,400. 

To a considerable extent, the referendum was not fought on the intricacies 
of the Constitution Act itself, which were far too complex for the large majority 
of ordinary voters to comprehend. Rather, the issue was the direction in 
which the change pointed. For the parties of the ultra-right, the admission 
of people who were not white to a symbolic equality and into the highest gov- 
erning circles was the thin end of a dangerous wedge that would lead ultimately 
to the similar admission of blacks. 


12. Government Gazette, 8960, 11 November 1983, p. 27. 
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For the official parliamentary opposition, the Progressive Federal Party, the 
Constitution was wholly unacceptable because it excluded blacks, elevated 
apartheid into a constitutional principle, and contained the germ of even 
more authoritarian government. Throughout the campaign it was a source of 
embarrassment for them to be associated with ultra-right parties, whose 
objections to the Constitution were obviously of an entirely different kind. In 
vain, the Progressives had to try to show that a ‘no’ victory would represent 
a victory for more enlightened views rather than for obscurantist racist 
ones. 

The referendum placed the English-speaking component of the white 
electorate in a pivotal role for the first time in many decades. Constituting 
just under 40 per cent of the white population, the English-speaking electorate 
was critical, and a large part of the Nationalist campaign was directed at them. 
Although between 20 and 30 per cent of English-speakers have regularly voted 
for the National Party in elections over the past two decades, the great bulk 
have supported opposition parties, and, particularly since 1977, the Progressive 
Federal Party. The outcome of the referendum, however, showed that there 
had been a massive defection to the ‘yes’ cause among these traditional 
opposition voters. Even in the major urban strongholds of English-speakers, 
like Cape Town, Durban, Pietermaritzburg and Johannesburg, ‘yes’ voters 
exceeded ‘no’ votes by between two and three to one. 

Much of this defection was at the expense of the Progressive Federal Party, 
despite the herculean efforts of its leader, Dr F. van Zyl Slabbert. The other 
predominantly English-speaking party, the New Republic Party (a pallid rem- 
nant of the once-powerful United Party, now confined to eight parliamentary 
representatives, seven of whom hold Natal seats) had been in a tacit alliance 
with the Nationalists for some time. Most post-referendum analyses sug- 
gested that as many as 30 to 35 per cent of previous Progressive voters had 
voted ‘yes’ although the Party’s own internal analysis suggested a substantially 
lower figure. More accurate figures will have to await detailed post hoc 
opinion surveys. 

In explaining this defection, two issues seem to have been decisive. First, 
many opposition voters accepted the arguments that, although the Constitution 
contained lamentable defects, its incorporation of people who were not white 
was a major milestone for the Nationalists and that the National Party leader- 
ship, being faced by a major ultra-right wing threat, had gone as far as they 
could go in the circumstances. In spite of the defects, it was reasoned, the 
Constitution had to be seen as a ‘step in the right direction’. Moreover, it 
seemed at least arguable that its operation and the new political forces gener- 
ated by the Constitutional changes could create a dynamic that would make 
the inclusion of blacks irresistible. A second argument held that a ‘no’ victory 
would provide an enormous fillip to the ultra-right wing parties and cause the 
political demise of P. W. Botha and C. J. Heunis, who represented as verlig 
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(‘enlightened’) a leadership as the Nationalists could be expected to offer at 
the present. : 

Arguments along these lines were advanced by several of the English- 
language newspapers, among them the Sunday Times and the Financial Mail 
being the most influential. The division of opinion among this sector of the 
press was a striking feature of the campaign. An equally significant (and 
probably very influential) feature was the rôle of the state-controlled television 
service which, although it provided some coverage of the ‘no’ proponents’ 
position, was a major instrument employed on behalf of the Nationalists. 
Major protests, including allegations of a ‘dirty tricks’ campaign, were voiced 
by the opposition parties but to no avail. 

Apart from the first two arguments for a ‘yes’ vote, a third argument 
appeared to have weighed heavily with much of the English-speaking business 
community. This was the belief that a victorious ‘no’ vote could have 
extremely damaging economic consequences for an already troubled economy. 
These consequences might include pressure on the rand, a decline on the stock- 
exchange, and diminished foreign investor confidence in South Africa. More- 
over, it was contended that a ‘no’ victory would be construed by sympathetic 
Western governments (notably the United States and Britain) as further dismal 
evidence of white South Africa’s inability to change. 

The popular belief that business voted ‘yes’ is probably largely correct. 
Several prominent individual business leaders usually associated with 
opposition politics, including Mr Gavin Relly, the chairman of the giant Anglo 
American Corporation, came out publicly in support of a ‘yes’ vote. On the 
other hand, the doyen of South African capitalists, Mr Harry Oppenheimer, 
while recognizing the courage that the initiative had required of the Prime 
Minister, publicly announced that he could not vote ‘yes’ because the change 
would mean the further alienation of blacks.3 

Oppenheimer’s reasons encapsulated much of the liberal opposition to the 
new Constitution: it would heighten racial polarization because blacks were 
excluded. The Progressives also argued that what was to be voted upon was 
not the entire South African Constitution but only an aspect of it. The reason- 
ing here was that the idea of a Constitution includes all those basic laws 
that shape the ground-rules of the political system, and, therefore, the South 
African Constitution, properly construed, included that entire set of legislation 
which excluded blacks from full participation in the central government and 
sought to confine their political aspirations to separate ‘national states’. The 
other side of the constitutional coin, in other words, was the abrogation of black 
citizenship rights. 

This argument was strengthened by repeated Nationalist denials that they 
possessed a ‘hidden agenda’ for incorporating blacks or that a fourth black 


13. Cape Times, 12 October 1983. 
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House could be added to the tricameral system. Throughout the campaign 
they reiterated that blacks were not being excluded; rather their political 
development was along separate lines. Apart from the ‘national states’, a new 
dispensation providing for local government for urban blacks was being intro- 
duced; but all of this was firmly within the ideological parameters of separate 
development. 

The outcome of the referendum enhanced P. W. Botha’s standing in his party. 
He has never commanded the authority of some of his predecessors such as 
Dr H. F. Verwoerd and B. J. Vorster, but the overwhelming nature of his 
victory will probably put an end to the murmurings directed against his leader- 
ship that continued inside the party even after the exodus of Treurnicht in 
early 1982. The poor showing of the ultra-right parties called their bluff as 
well as that of Nationalists, who have used the alleged right wing threat as a 
pretext for stalling on even limited reformist measures (such as repealing the’ 
Immorality and Mixed Marriages legislation). 

Circumstances were more auspicious for the ultra-right then they had been 
for some time past: the country was in the grip of a devastating drought 
(involving large-scale farmer indebtedness), a severe recession, and increasing 
subjection to guerrilla attacks. The Afrikaner community had been split from 
top to bottom by the Conservative breakaway, and even the Broederbond was 
powerless to play its unifying rôle. Moreover, the defection of Treurnicht 
and other prominent Afrikaner leaders had made it ‘respectable’ to be a 
Conservative in many Afrikaans circles. 

The result probably indicated that there is a ceiling to the growth-potential 
of the ultra-right. The National Party has arguably demonstrated to the satis- 
faction of thousands of its supporters that it remains impeccably right 
wing. Yet, if the Conservative and Herstigte nasionale Parties suffered set- 
backs, their capacity to be an irritant should not be underestimated. This 
capacity would be substantially greater were the two parties able to reach an 
electoral agreement that overcame their having to fight each other as well as 
the Nationalists. Such an agreement might mean that they could capture as 
many as twenty seats in a general election. 

The Progressive Federal Party undoubtedly took a severe mauling in the 
referendum. ‘This suggested that political affiliations among English-speaking 
whites are both more fluid and tenuous than among Afrikaners. Nevertheless, 
it seems clear that most Progressive defectors voted ‘yes’ for reformist reasons, 
and, if this is so, there is little reason to suppose that they would refrain from 
returning to support for the Progressives in a general election. Speculation 
about a major realignment in white politics remains premature. 

Naturally, the referendum campaign had considerable repercussions among 
the black, Coloured and Indian sections of the population. With insignificant 
exceptions (such as President Lennox Sebe of Ciskei), moderate and radical 
organizations, from Inkatha to the African National Congress, -condemned 
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the new Constitution as a further step in the process of entrenching white 
supremacy. Of the domestic leadership none was more vehement than Chief 
Gatsha Buthelezi, chief minister of KwaZulu and head of the 750,000-strong 
Inkatha movement. It is quite possible that the very vehemence of the black 
backlash contributed to the strength of the ‘yes’ vote. 

The enactment of the Constitution led directly to the formation of two poten- 
tially powerful radical organizations, with support among black, Coloured and 
Indian people: these are the United Democratic Front and the National Forum 
Committee. Both are ‘umbrella’ bodies in that membership is largely through 
affiliated organizations; and this makes it difficult to estimate their overall 
sizes. The United Democratic Front (UDF) claims an overall affiliated mem- 
bership of approximately two million,!* but this figure is impossible to verify. 
Moreover, even if it were correct, the principle of membership through 
affiliation still makes it difficult to assess accurately how strong individual 
commitments are. It is certainly true that a number of well-attended and 
enthusiastic rallies have been held; and, if the extent of police harrassment is 
any indication, the UDF is by no means being ignored by the state. 

Although both the United Democratic Front and the National Forum tend 
to be ideologically diffuse, they correspond, respectively, to the broad ideologi- 
cal trends of the African National Congress and the Black Consciousness 
Movement. The United Democratic Front, however, is careful (for obvious 
reasons) to keep a certain distance between itself and the African National 
Congress. According to its general secretary, ‘we must say categorically that 
we have no relationship with the ANC and don’t envisage one because we are 
operating legally and it is banned. The methods we are using to oppose the 
State also differ fundamentally. The ANC uses violence: we are dedicated to 
non-violence’.!5 Both the National Front and the United Democratic Front 
represent the more radical spectrum of black, Coloured and Indian opinion. 
Both explicitly reject any participation in government-sponsored bodies. 
This means, accordingly, that they are campaigning vigorously against any 
participation by Coloureds and Indians in the new constitutional system. 

At the other end of the spectrum more conservative bodies like the 
[Coloured] Labour Party and the [Indian] National People’s Party have agreed, 
more or less unreservedly, to participate, arguing that while they do not accept 
the new Constitution, participation will give them bargaining power to work 
to change it from within. A boycott, they say, is an empty and futile gesture. 
The leaders of both parties have emphatically rejected military conscription 
until all South Africans are full participants in the political system.'!6 


14. Mr Popo Molefe, general secretary of the United Democratic Front, quoted in Financial Mail, 
25 November 1983. 

15. Ibid. 

16. See Rev A. Hendrickse, quoted in Evening Post, 15 November, 1983, and A. Rajbansi, quoted 
in Natal Mercury, 21 November 1983. 
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For those Coloured and Indian parties who have opted for participation, the 
major issue has been how to test opinion among the two population categories. 
Initially, both the Labour and National People’s Parties demanded a refer- 
endum identical in all respects to that held for white voters. Subsequently, 
however, both have backed down and are now accepting an election instead. 
Ostensibly, the reason has been the expense and inconvenience of conducting 
a referendum campaign which would shortly thereafter have to be followed by 
elections for members of the Coloured and Indian Houses. While there may 
be some truth in this, the real reason is more likely to be their reluctance to 
engage in a trial of strength with the forces of non-participation. 

Although it would be hazardous to speculate about the likely profile of 
Coloured and Indian attitudes to participation, it does appear that the tide has 
turned against the ‘opposition-from-within-the-system’ strategy. This seems 
clear from hardening Coloured attitudes to the Labour Party in the greater 
Cape Town area, where the biggest single concentration of Coloured people 
live. Since its decision in January 1983 to participate, the Labour Party has 
been unable to hold a public meeting anywhere in this region through fear of 
its meetings being broken up. The position among Indians is even more diffi- 
cult to assess. Probably, the Natal Indian Congress, an affiliate of the United 
Democratic Front, enjoys the biggest following of any single movement without 
necessarily commanding overall majority support, but this must be a cautious 
judgment. 

To suggest that majorities for participation would not be forthcoming among 
the Coloured and Indian categories by no means implies that there would not 
be highly significant minority support for participation. If, for example, the 
Labour Party has been widely discredited in the Western Cape metropolitan 
area, it nevertheless retains considerable support from older, more conservative 
people in the smaller towns and in the rural areas. It may also have important 
pockets of support in the larger urban complex of Port Elizabeth-UVitenhage, 
the stamping ground of its leader Rev Allan Hendrickse. 

A cautious prediction would be a 30 per cent poll among Coloured voters 
and a somewhat higher one among Indians. Elections, however, as opposed 
to referenda, are unlikely to give accurate profiles of opinion since obviously 
only pro-participation parties would contest the elections, and many individual 
opponents of participation would decline to register as voters. (That there 
is plenty of scope for the latter possibility can be seen from official figures 
released in November 1983 which showed that of the potential 1,456,549 Col- 
oured and 480,053 Indian voters only 46 per cent and 62 per cent, respectively, 
had been registered. !7) 

Hendrickse has said that he expects a 50 per cent poll in the Coloured 
election, possibly higher in certain areas; but he added that he would accept 


17. Argus, 17 November 1983. 
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even a 30 or 40 per cent poll ‘as good enough as an indication for our 
participation’.18 From the Nationalists’ side there is every reason to suppose 
that relatively low polls, implying the self-exclusion of more radical move- 
ments, would satisfy them, by giving the new system a modicum of legitimacy 
and ensuring that the Coloured and Indian Houses would be filled with 
members who would happily co-operate on the Nationalists’ terms. The elec- 
tions for the Coloured and Indian Houses are scheduled for 22 August 1984 
and the new legislative chambers are to be incorporated in an extension of the 
existing buildings in Cape Town. The indications at the beginning of 1984 


were that the Nationalists expect to inaugurate the new system in the latter 
half of 1984. 

This article has been confined largely to description, and has deliberately 
assayed only sparing observations about the likely operation of the new system. 
However my own view is that there is little chance that it will work satis- 
factorily, whether measured by the Nationalists’ own criteria or by those who 
hope for more fundamental political change in South Africa. South Africa’s 
most critical problem still remains how to achieve an accommodation between 
white and black. Not only does the new Constitution not address itself to this 
issue, but by widening the gulf between the races it makes that accommodation 
an even remoter possibility. 


18. Quoted in Sunday Times, 8 January 1984. 
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SOVIET PERSPECTIVES ON THE PROSPECTS 
FOR SOCIALIST DEVELOPMENT IN AFRICA 


ROBERT F. GORMAN 


THIS IS A STUDY of Soviet perceptions on the prospects of socialist development 
in Africa. There is, of course, no dearth of literature regarding the myriad 
of forms which socialism in Africa has taken in the post-imperial period. In- 
deed, this inquiry has little new to offer regarding the internal dynamics of the 
multifarious African experiments with leftist ideology that have been described 
traditionally under the rubric of African socialism. Numerous case studies of 
socialist experimentation and ideology already exist, some by African statesmen 
and intellectuals, as well as a number of ambitious attempts by Western authors 
comprehensively to categorize African socialism in its various forms and to 
evaluate the performance of regimes which proclaim various ideological 
predilections.! 

It is not the purpose of this article to determine whether this or that African 
nation meets a particular definition of African socialism, or ‘Afro-communism’. 
Nor is it the purpose of this article to ‘expose’ the methods by which Soviet 
influence appears to have spread so rapidly in Africa over the past decade. 
Studies of this nature, some rather alarmist, and many others of a more 
discerning and balanced nature already populate the shelves of libraries in the 


The author is currently serving as a Council on Foreign Relations Fellow in the US State Depart- 
ment on leave from Southwest Texas State University, where he is Director of International 
Studies. He wishes to thank the Kennan Institute for Advanced Russian Studies of the Woodrow 
Wilson International Center for Scholars, for the Visiting Scholars Award that made available both 
the time and the resources required to undertake the research for this article. An earlier version 
of this article was presented at the African Studies Association Meeting 5 November 1982, 
Washington, DC. 


1. Works by African intellectuals include: Leopold Senghor, On African Socialism (New York: 
Praeger, 1964); Julius Nyerere, Freedom and Socialism (London: Oxford University Press, 1968) 
and Ujamaa: Essays on Socialism (London: Oxford University Press, 1968); Kwame Nkrumah, Class 
Struggle in Africa (New York: International Publishers, 1970) and Revolutionary Path (New York: 
International Publishers, 1973). See Carl Rosberg and Thomas Callaghy, (eds.), Socialism in Sub- 
Saharan Africa: a new assessment (Berkeley: Institute of International Studies with the University 
of California Press, 1977), for a number of excellent case studies. Other works with more exten- 
sive coverage of specific cases include: Marina Ottaway and David Ottaway, Ethiopia: Empire in 
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West.? Nor is it the purpose of this article to focus on the African perceptions 
of Soviet involvement in Africa. Rather, this study has a more modest and 
specific aim, that is, to recount the evolution of Soviet historical perspectives 
on the development of socialism in Africa and to summarize the current thrust 
of Soviet thinking on various economic and political problems in Africa. In 
the process, it will become evident that ideology and practical political and 
economic interests have been interwoven with varying emphasis over time.3 
Ideology has at times predominated, but just as often it has been put to the 
service of Soviet interests of state. At no time, however, could one completely 
dismiss ideology as a force which colours Soviet perceptions of Africa. Insofar 
as this inquiry deals with the economic and political problems of Africa and 
the Soviet view of the causes and nature of these problems, it will be useful, 
if only briefly, to outline the salient features of the contemporary African 
predicament. As has been observed repeatedly by students of African affairs, 
the achievement of independence did not everywhere, nor even in a large 
number of cases, bring with it the fruits of political stability and economic 
prosperity. More often than not the opposite was the case. Indeed, as one 
surveys the state of African affairs nearly two decades after the height of the 
decolonization movement, there is much cause for concern and even alarm at 
the conditions of the continent. Always the poorest continent on the globe, 
today Africa has the added dubious distinction of having 18 of the world’s 28 
poorest countries, and the highest population growth rates and infant mortality 
rates. Illiteracy affects anywhere from 50 per cent to 95 per cent of the 
citizens of various African nations. Moreover, as a consequence of numerous 
interstate and intrastate ethnonationalistic conflicts and separatist movements, 
Africa has been awash with refugees in the past five years, so much so that 


2. One is reminded of the rather simple perspectives forwarded by various candidates, most 
notably John Connally, during the 1980 American Presidential campaign who appeared on television 
with maps of Africa depicting those nations which had ‘fallen’ into the Soviet orbit with red paint. 
Although the scholarly literature is less simplistic, the tone of many works underscores the ominous 
nature of the Soviet advance in Africa. See, for instance, Walter Hahn and Alvin Cottrell, Sovier 
Shadow over Africa (Miami: University of Miami with the Center for Advanced International 
Studies, 1977) and L. H. Gann and Peter Duigman, Africa South of the Sahara: the challenge to 
Western security (Stanford: Hoover Institution Press, 1981). Other treatments tended to be less 
ideologically inspired. See for instance, Robert Donaldson (ed.), The Soviet Union in the Third 
World: successes and failures (Boulder: Westview Press, 1981). A classic treatment of Soviet 
foreign policy in a regional African context is Robert Legvold, Soviet Foreign Policy in West Africa 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1970). A similar, carefully couched study is that of 
Christopher Stevens, The Soviet Union and Black Africa (New York: Holmes and Meier, 
1976). See also, Oye Ogunbadejo, ‘Soviet Policies in Africa’, African Affairs 79 (1980), 297-395; 
Colin Legum, ‘The USSR and Africa: the African environment’, Problems in Communism (January— 
February 1978), pp. 1-19 and David Albright “The USSR and Africa: Soviet policy’, ibid, pp. 20-39. 
3. See, for instance, Legvold, Soviet Foreign Policy, passim. and Marina Ottaway ‘Soviet Marxism 
and African Socialism’, Journal of Modern African Studies 16 (1978), pp. 477-86. For one of the 
best treatments on the evolution of Soviet attitudes toward African socialism through the decade 
of the 1960s, see Arthur Klinghoffer, Soviet Perspectives on African Socialism (Rutherford: Farleigh 
Dickenson University Press, 1969). For a more recent and diverse set of analytical perspectives 
on SS Teo ideology see David Albright, Communism in Africa (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1980). 
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they now account for nearly a third of the globe’s refugees and displaced 
persons. Coupled with these problems, indeed perhaps as much a cause as 
a result of them, has been the widespread lack of confidence in African 
governments. To be sure, most of the governments have had only a relatively 
short period of time to learn the art of effective governance, but the pace with 
which governments have appeared and fallen, their general lack of widespread 
legitimacy, their widespread resort not only to authoritarian but, more alarm- 
ingly, brutal tactics, and the endemic problems of corruption and incompetence 
have certainly not been such as to inspire optimism about the prospects of an 
Africa soon free of the harsher elements of poverty and turmoil. Of course, 
not everywhere in Africa is the situation as dismal as may be suggested by the 
above characterization. There are many bright spots in Africa, and several 
countries with great potential, but on much of the continent conditions are 
neither currently bright nor especially hopeful. 

Against the backdrop of the numerous aforementioned difficulties facing 
Africa, a struggle between liberal democratic (bourgeois) and communist 
ideology is being waged in Africa. That both these ideologies are essentially 
Western and hence perhaps only remotely relevant to African experience and 
African problems is a question that has given only slight pause to the staunchest 
adherents of the respective ideologies in their efforts to win converts in Africa. 
The Africans, for their part, have been most ingenious in experimentation with 
capitalist, democratic, and socialist-oriented forms of economic relations and 
governance in an effort to determine what variations of such models will work 
in the African context.4 With each swing by African governments to and fro 
between these two monolithic conceptions of human organization, the lieuten- 
ants of capitalism and communism have lauded and condemned, cajoled and 
spurned potential and former members of their own camps. And all the while 
the problems of Africa mount. This article will focus on the Soviet model of 
socialism, and the theories that Soviet Africanists, theoreticians, journalists and 
key political figures have propounded regarding the contemporary problems of 
Africa and the outlines of how those problems should ultimately be addressed. 
This study is based on the assumptions that, first, a body of serious scholarship 
exists within the USSR on the problems which Africa faces, and second, that, 
although this literature has a distinct and certainly not unexpected set of biases 
and values, it is nevertheless worthy of scrutiny on its merits as well as for 
what it can tell us about Soviet perceptions of the troublesome problems with 
which Africa still struggles. 


4. Arthur J. Klinghoffer, for example, classifies African socialists into at least four different 
categories: Afro-Marxists (including Touré and Keita), radical socialists, moderate socialists (e.g. 
Kenyatta, Kaunda), and social democrats (e.g. Senghor and Mboya). See Klinghoffer’s Soviet 
Perspectives on African Socialism, pp. 16-17. See also Fenner Brockway, African Socialism 
(Chester Springs: Dufour Editions, 1963), pp. 19-25. Of course an equally diverse range of 
capitalist-oriented systems could also be identified. 
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Before actually examining the contemporary thrust of Soviet attitudes, 
perceptions, policy orientations and prescriptions toward Africa, a brief treat- 
ment of the evolution of Soviet ideology regarding the nature of African politics 
and government is necessary to provide a sense of the historical development 
of the USSR’s orientation toward Africa. Then it will be possible to assess 
the contemporary aspects of Soviet theory toward African problems and 
governments as well as certain difficulties and contradictions that arise in Soviet 
theory and ideology as applied at the policy level. This will be followed by 
an assessment of the potential role of the USSR, as seen from both the Soviet, 
and a more catholic perspective, in the political and economic life of Africa. 


The evolution of Soviet perceptions toward Africa 

There can be little doubt that Soviet attitudes toward Africa have changed, 
or rather evolved, since the October revolution of 1917. The nature of Soviet 
interests and activities in Africa have evolved as Africa itself has undergone 
substantial change and presented new opportunities for the exercise of Soviet 
influence. At times Soviet attitudes have been quite dogmatic and inflexible, 
as under Stalin in the post-World War II period, while at other times more 
flexible and tolerant, as during the Khrushchev and Brezhnev eras. During 
the colonial period, prior to and immediately following World War II, Soviet 
activities in Africa can best be described as minimal, although Soviet interest, 
both official and academic, in Africa was hardly inconsequential. It is important 
here that the distinction between Soviet activities 77 and Soviet interest (and 
curiosity) about Africa be made. 

Edward Wilson has maintained that the conventional wisdom in the West, 
that the USSR did not ‘discover’ Africa until 1956 with the rise of Khrushchev, 
is inaccurate.> He painstakingly demonstrates how both Czarist and Soviet 
Russia attempted to influence events in Africa. In Soviet literature, too, there 
has been an effort to dismiss the Western notion of Soviet torpidity toward 
Africa in the pre-1939 and immediate post-1945 eras.6 Soviet writers cite as 
evidence of the USSR’s active involvement certain efforts to establish ties with 
Egypt and Ethiopia in the 1920s and 1930s. They also cite Soviet efforts to 
educate African students at the Communist University for Toilers of the East 
as well as the development of fraternal relations with African communist parties 


5. See Edward T. Wilson, Russia and Black Africa Before World War IT (New York: Holmes 
and Meier, 1974). Wilson’s book is valuable for its detailed analysis of Czarist attempts to 
counter British expansion into the Horn of Africa, as well as for its analysis of the similarities of 
Czarist and Soviet involvement in Africa. Those similarities included: opportunism; intensity of 
opposition to British colonialism; recognition of the potentially useful role of indigenous nationalists 
to oppose imperialism and further Soviet/Russian interests; the use of covert expeditions or ‘front 
groups’ to establish ties with African nationalists; and the expansionistic dimension. Of course 
Wilson’s meticulous analysis of Soviet post-revolutionary involvement is, itself, a major contri- 
bution to our knowledge about Soviet African policy during the pre-war period. 

6. See especially E. A. Tarabrin (ed.), USSR and Countries of Africa: friendship, cooperation, 
support for the anti-imperialist struggle (Moscow: Progress Publishers, English translation of the 
revised Russian text, 1980). 
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that were established before the Second World War. Certain pronouncements 
by the Soviet state are also cited as evidence of the USSR’s keen interests in 
Africa; they include, for instance, the Decree on Peace, the Declaration of 
Rights of the Peoples of Russia, and the Appeal to All the Working Muslims 
of Russia and the East. These, taken with pronouncements of the Communist 
International, which expressed support for and solidarity with the peoples of 
Africa and Asia in their struggle against imperialism and colonialism, are seen 
as verification of Soviet interest in the plight of African peoples.? While 
there is no doubt that Wilson and the Soviet writers are quite correct in their 
insistence that the USSR had an historical interest in Africa, it must be pointed 
out that it was largely on the plane of ideological pronouncements and contacts 
with an extremely small, if voluble, cadre of African communists. Overt 
Soviet activity in Africa was almost nonexistent during the colonial period. 
Indeed, to the extent that communism made progress in Africa during the 
period it was primarily through the vehicle of communist parties in Europe, 
most notably—though not exclusively—in the case of the French Communist 
Party. Active Soviet involvement in Africa was precluded by the virtual and 
exclusive stranglehold that European colonial powers had on the continent, and 
by the tendency of Soviet leaders to focus most of their energies on developing 
socialism in one country (the USSR), protecting the USSR from potential and 
actual capitalist intervention, building its economy, and, during the Second 
World War itself, surviving the Nazi onslaught which involved, among other 
things, a temporary, if distasteful, alliance with British, French and American 
‘imperialists’. For all these reasons, then, Soviet activity in Africa prior to 
and during the Second World War was limited. 

What clearly was established, however, was an incipient ideological link 
between the USSR as the then only socialist state (and prime foil to Western 
imperialism) and the emerging intellectual elites in Africa who aspired to 
confront Western colonial domination. In this connection it is necessary to 
discuss the influence of Lenin, who not only formulated the Soviet Union’s first 
tentative theories about Soviet relations with ‘backward’ countries, but, with 
his theories on imperialism, constructed an ideological bridge from Moscow to 
Africa and asserted a set of propositions that many Africans found affinity with 
in their struggle to assert independence first from colonial and then neo-colonial 
domination. 

Although Lenin’s theory of imperialism has become bible-like among African 
socialists and Soviet theoreticians as a source of scriptural truths that hearken 
to contemporary problems, Lenin himself developed very little in the way of 


7. Yarabrin, USSR and Countries of Africa, pp. 27—42. 

8. Wilson argues, for instance, that during the pre-World War II period, ‘seeds of radical thought 
were planted though revolutionary fire did not spread across Africa’. Russia and Black Africa, 
p. 263. Indeed, of all the black African countries gaining independence in the 1960s, only one, 
Guinea, openly declared itself Marxist. 
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theories regarding the actual process by which socialism could emerge in Africa. 
He did, by promoting revolution through the aegis of an elite party in a largely 
non-industrialized country, provide an example by which other non-industrial 
countries could achieve socialism without first passing through the capitalist 
stage. He also speculated on the possibility that decisive victories against 
capitalism would be won in what we now call the Third World. He wrote: 


... the socialist revolution will not be solely, or chiefly, a struggle of the 
revolutionary proletarians in each country against their bourgeiosie—no, it 
will be a struggle of all the imperialist-oppressed colonies and countries, of 
all dependent countries, against international imperialism.° 


He also observed that: 


...it is perfectly clear that in the impending decisive battles in the world 
revolution, the movement of the majority of the population of the globe, 
initially directed towards national liberation, will turn against capitalism and 
imperialism and will, perhaps, play a much more revolutionary part than we 
expect.!0 


However, Lenin is less clear on exactly what revolutionary role will be 
played by former colonies and how that revolution will be played out. Ina 
report to the Second Communist International (1920) he vaguely referred to 
the fact that, with the help of advanced proletarian nations, it would be possible 
for largely pre-capitalist countries gradually to achieve socialism through 
certain transitional stages: 


If the victorious revolutionary proletariat conducts systematic propa- 
ganda...and the Socialist governments come to their aid with all the 
means at their disposal—in that event it would be mistaken to assume 
that backward peoples must inevitably go through the capitalist stage of 
development.!! 


This obviously leaves room for the interpretation that has been provided by 
Soviet theoreticians no less than Brezhnev that ‘Lenin charted a clear-cut 
prospect of possible development of economically backward countries along a 
non-capitalist road, i.e., in the direction of socialism without passing through 
the stage of capitalism’.!? 

9. V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, vol. 30, p. 159. 

10. Lenin, Collected Works, vol. 32, p. 482. 

11. Lenin, Collected Works, vol. 31, p. 244. 


12. L. I. Brezhnev, Following Lenin’s Course: speeches and articles (Moscow: Progress Publishers, 
1972), p. 301. 
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Sull, some ambiguity exists in the written works of Lenin as to the particulars 
of socialist development in a non-industrial context. However, Lenin’s legacy 
is less one of words than of action. That is why he has more relevance than 
Marx to the third world socialist, for theoretically Marx (and Engels) seemed 
to leave little room for the possibility that bona fide socialist development could 
be achieved without having first experienced the productive yet contradictory 
stage of capitalism. Even if one accepts the interpretation of one of the Soviet 
Union’s most highly regarded Africanists, Ivan Potekhin, that Marx nowhere 
denied that a ‘social formation’ or ‘society’ need not pass through capitalism 
to achieve socialism, one must ransack through Marx’s work to provide any 
place where he positively asserted that a non-capitalist society could leap past 
the capitalist to the socialist stage of development.!3 Anatoly Gromyko, one 
of the most prominent contemporary Soviet Africanists, has argued for instance 
that: 


Marx and Engels are known to have envisaged such a possibility [of 
backward nations advancing directly to socialism] presenting itself after a 
socialist revolution in the West, which might, they emphasized, produce 
such an impact on countries in-pre-capitalist stages of development that 
would result in ‘completely changing the hitherto existing mode of their 
development and accelerating it greatly’, as well as the creation of the 
conditions necessary for ‘considerably shortening their advance to socialist 
society’ .!4 . 


It is hardly self-evident that Marx’s and Engel’s quotes as cited by Gromyko 
can be taken to mean that precapitalist societies could leafy directly to socialism 
as he suggests. Indeed, it is perhaps more in line with their thought to suggest 
that no such interpretation is warranted. Such theoretical debates, however, 
are not really all that important, except for the fact that they have led to 
significant ideological debates over time in the USSR as to exactly what is an 
orthodox interpretation of the founders of Marxism-Leninism in regard to the 
advance of socialism in non-capitalist areas. 

In reality, the founding fathers of Marxism-Leninism provided no rigid 
blueprints for revolutionary development in the ‘backward areas’. In a real 
sense Soviet leaders and theoreticians have constructed theories of non- 
capitalist development or ‘socialist orientation’, as it is often referred to, as 
the need has arisen. 

Indeed, in part because of the lack of clear-cut guidance provided by the 
founding trio, Soviet attitudes toward the prospects for socialist developments 
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in Africa have undergone at least one major revision. During Stalin’s time a 
great deal of mistrust existed toward African nationalists who were often 
depicted in the USSR as ‘bourgeois’ or worse still as ‘lickspittles and lackeys 
of colonialism and imperialism’.!5 During this time, particularly after the 
Second World War, Soviet theorists were clearly thinking of the world in terms 
of the ‘two-camp’ theory (i.e., capitalists vs. socialists). If African leadership 
did not explicitly voice their solidarity with socialism, they were often dis- 
missed as ‘reserves’ of imperialism. Even Kwame Nkrumah, who later came 
to be praised by Khrushchev, was depicted as late as 1954 as a shield ‘behind 
which the reality of British Imperialism and dominance conceals itself?.!6 
Stalin’s emphasis on the orthodox role of the proletariat led him in the main 
to dismiss the possibility of revolutionary activity in Africa, where proletarian 
class elements were largely nonexistent. Moreover, the possibility of national 
bourgeois revolution was scoffed at and such elements were viewed as prone 
to side with imperialism.!?7 Given Stalin’s rather dogmatic, inflexible and 
orthodox interpretations, Soviet Africanists in the academic community largely 
adopted similar outlooks. 

However, with Khrushchev’s ascendancy in the mid-1950s, a wave of fresh 
air cleared the way for more ‘creative’ and flexible interpretations of Marxist- 
Leninist doctrine in regard to the prospects for socialist development in Africa. 
Khrushchev recognized the emergence of the neutralist camp in addition to the 
Eastern and Western camps.!8 Moreover, he saw the majority of the neutralist 
countries, including those in Africa, as anti-imperialist and thus potential allies 
in an anti-imperialist bloc which would be led by Moscow. In order to forge 
such an alliance, toleration of and cooperation with nationalist bourgeois 
leaders was perceived to be not only useful but essential. This break with 
the procrusteanism of Stalin saw a substantial increase in Soviet aid to and trade 
with, newly independent African nations. Khrushchev took the attitude that 
socialist policies and tendencies in Africa should be nurtured and consolidated 
by Soviet assistance, even if the socialism proclaimed in Africa took forms 
different from the orthodox line. Still, Khrushchev was unwilling, at least 
initially, to discontinue covert assistance to ‘bona fide’ communist parties 
functioning in national bourgeois states. 

Soviet scholarship, as if taking a cue, or perhaps simply because it had 
escaped from under the weight of the unnecessarily inflexible Stalinist line, 
began to support the more realistic Khrushchev posture.!9 Studies of a 
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genuine ideological and political orientation on Africa began to appear with 
greater regularity. Africanist studies were no longer confined as it were to 
the more technical subjects such as geography and ethnography. Potekhin 
began to see independence among African states, not as a sham, but as an 
opportunity for Soviet policy and for the development of socialism. Neverthe- 
less, Potekhin was quick to point out that the so-called socialism avowed by 
African reformists that claimed to be class-free, communally oriented, and 
without class conflict was neither accurate nor socialist.2° African socialism, 
he argued, at least as expressed by self-proclaimed African socialists, was not 
a coherent ideology but a congeries of many conflicting ideas, some of which 
he considered to be patently non-socialist. Thus, Potekhin asserted that 
classes did indeed exist in Africa, both nascent proletarian classes and certainly 
a new highly paid and entrenched bureaucratic bourgeoisie.?! Moreover, he 
disputed the claim that Africa could merely return to its precolonialist days 
of natural socialism as some African socialists claimed.22 He argued that in 
many cases Africa had already experienced the emergence of feudal relations 
prior to the colonial period, and that, in any case, even where socialism did 
exist prior to the colonial onslaught, it manifested an equality of poverty and 
scarcity. True socialism, having experienced the productive dynamism of 
capitalism, must be a society of abundance.23 

In Pothekin’s view, there existed only one socialism of a scientific variety. 
Moreover, it was one that anticipated the role of the proletariat eventually 
as the most dynamic force within society. Pothekin’s rejection of African 
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socialism cannot be built on the basis of communal relations. 
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socialism, then, and his insistence on the importance of ‘correct’ socialism or 
scientific socialism could be seen as a kind of escalation of correct terminology. 
Numerous African regimes quickly adopted scientific socialism as the catch- 
word of their revolutionary efforts, even if they failed to meet the presumably 
rigorous demands of such a definition. Although the term is still used to 
describe the process through which ultimate socialism is achieved, Soviet 
theorists now generally refer to African socialists as socialist-oriented regimes 
implying that they are in transition from feudalism and pre-capitalist develop- 
ment toward ultimate socialism. 

Indeed, even Pothekin’s prescriptions for Africa seemed too stern for 
subsequent Soviet theorists who began to see the utility of fostering even 
non-orthodox socialisms in Africa. Pertinent in this regard is a remark made 
by Ulianovski at the Conference on Socialism, Capitalism and the Under- 
developed Countries, in 1964: 


In studying the situation in developing countries we must remember that 
Marxism cannot and does not pretend to give ready made answers applicable 
to all circumstances. There must be profound study of social and economic 
processes in each country, related always to the processes of international 
affairs. Conclusions drawn in one situation must not be mechanically 
applied to another superficially similar.*4 


Regarding the problem of the conspicuous absence of a substantial prolet- 
ariat in typical African countries, Soviet theorists increasingly argued in the 
1960s that the older notion of a three-class alliance of workers, peasants and 
the petty-bourgeoisie (artisans, small traders, etc.) against the national or 
bureaucratic bourgeoisies should give way to a new analysis of a four-class 
alliance of workers, peasants, petty-bourgeoisie, and national bourgeoisie, 
pitted against a fifth enemy: imperialism. Hence, the working class must be 
prepared, given its small numbers, to make alliances against international 
imperialism, enlist the support of the more numerous peasants and bide its 
time, as the most progressive of the classes, before asserting its control over 
state power.?5 

In effect, however, the alliance of such groups into a national liberation 
movement can be successful only if it is integrated into and supported by the 
world socialist movement as given direction by the USSR. Thus, as Soviet 
theorists began to argue that a genuine leap past capitalism was possible, 
they required a new device to justify this otherwise highly dubious concept— 
dubious, that is, from a classical Marxist perspective. Two new concepts were 
introduced in order to justify the notion that a society could by-pass capitalism. 
24. See ‘The USSR and the Developing Countries’, Mizan Newsletter, special issue, 6, no. 10 
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First, Soviet theorists began to argue that non-proletarian elements could 
in fact change their ideology, outlook and consciousness, and become revol- 
utionary democrats who could act as the equivalent of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and lead the society on the path to socialism.26 Second, it was 
argued that capitalism could be bypassed due to the internationalization of 
class conflict, such that the proletariat of the socialist nations could act as an 
international vanguard, and thus lead pre-capitalist nations toward socialism.?? 
Indeed, an oft-cited example by Soviet authors of this process was the case 
of Mongolia.?8 

By the 1960s, Soviet theorists had come to a basic consensus regarding the 
African political environment. Basically, in the Soviet perspective, African 
nations had two ultimate choices to make, either to follow the capitalist or 
the socialist path to development. But as far as Soviet foreign policy was 
concerned, the forces of national liberation, even if not socialist, should be 
supported if they were genuinely anti-imperialist. 

Indeed, the concept of the national democratic state was developed to 
describe those states which were seen as neither capitalist nor socialist, but as 
something transitional. Those states which manifested an alliance of working 
classes and peasant elements, neutralism, anti-imperialism, national indepen- 
dence and democratic rights for its citizens could be characterized as national 
democratic states. While such states represented true allies of socialism, they 
were not socialist, and eventually would face an ultimate choice of whether 
to follow the socialist path or not.?9 

In essence what transpired during the Khrushchev era was that the USSR 
bowed to its own foreign policy needs and opportunities and remade its 
ideological outlook in the process. As a matter of practical policy Khrushchev 
may have been too optimistic initially about the possibilities of successfully 
prying African nations away from the capitalist bloc and maintaining them 
there. In Mali, Ghana and elsewhere, grandiose Soviet aid plans were 
squandered on presumably socialist-oriented regimes that eventually fell. 
Tempered by these experiences, Brezhnev and the recent Soviet leadership 
were a bit more circumspect in their provision of aid and in their optimism 
for the possibilities of genuine socialist development in Africa. Such develop- 
ment is now seen as a process that will be long and arduous, both as regards 
Africa at large, and as regards specific currently socialist-oriented countries. 
Indeed, Brezhnev and the community of Soviet Africanists were loathe to 
describe any African country as having yet achieved genuine socialism, 
although hopes for a few countries remain, including Ethiopia, Angola and 
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Mozambique. The process is nevertheless viewed as one that is inevitable, 
if Africa is ever to achieve genuine economic and social development. As a 
matter of foreign policy, however, the Brezhnev regime was less guided by 
Khrushchevian optimism and more by the imperatives of contemporary Soviet 
economic and political interest. From a military perspective, this was evi- 
denced by a more interventionist policy such as was found in Angola, where 
the prospect for extended influence in southern Africa emerged, and in the 
Horn of Africa in 1977—78, where a threat was presented by Somali recalci- 
trance to the prospects for continued Soviet influence in that region. In each 
case the USSR, with essential Cuban assistance, took militarily decisive steps 
to bolster acceptable socialist-oriented regimes. On the other hand, where 
non-military exigencies were involved, the Brezhnev regime appeared to be 
much less solicitous than Khrushchev had been of socialists in Africa. As 
such, African socialists can no longer expect lavish attention in the form of 
economic aid, unless they have something that the USSR needs. Indeed, at 
this level, the realpolitik followed by Brezhnev seemed almost devoid of 
ideology and preoccupied with questions of national interest. How else can 
one explain the disproportionate economic assistance given by the USSR to 
Morocco—a monarchial and pro-Western state—compared to the rather 
meagre sums of assistance to all of the rest of Africa, let alone to those countries 
with a socialist orientation? As for the brief tenure of Andropov and the new 
regime of Chernenko, there does not appear to have been a significant shift 
from the Brezhnev approach to Africa, which suggests that, for some time to 
come, African socialists should not expect significant infusions of Soviet 
economic aid. 

Despite the apparent lack of concern for ideology in the pragmatic policies 
formulated during the Brezhnev era, it was largely under his aegis that the 
contemporary theory of socialist orientation was constructed. Indeed, the 
1970s seemed to bode well for socialism in Africa, as several regimes openly 
described themselves as not merely socialist but Marxist-Leninist in charac- 
ter. Ethiopia, Angola, Mozambique, Benin, and Madagascar joined Congo- 
Brazzaville in the 1970s as states proclaiming a Marxist-Leninist ideology. 
Somalia did so as well for a time, but apparently bolted from the fold during 
its war with Ethiopia in 1977-78. Other nations continued to espouse a 
more traditional and populist version of socialism, including Tanzania, Guinea- 
Bissau, and Algeria. On the other hand, Ghana, Guinea and Mali, as well as 
Somalia, appeared to be retreating from a forthright socialist orientation. 
Thus, although sustaining a few reversals, socialism had obtained several new 
adherents during the 1970s. Socialist orientation was alive and well, even 
if major difficulties persisted. Soviet interests were served by establishing 
ties with these nations and Soviet theorists were ever mindful of the need to 
construct appropriate ideological models to undergird and deepen Soviet ties 
with such states. 
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Although ever careful not to ordain the Marxism of the above-mentioned 
states prematurely, Soviet analysts have nevertheless encouraged the develop- 
ment of a model of socialist-orientation consistent with their modern conception 
of Marxist-Leninist principles. Ponomarev, a leading Soviet official in deal- 
ings with the Third World, outlined in a 1978 address to representatives of 
socialist and socialist-oriented regimes in Sophia, Bulgaria, the essential 
features of socialist-orientation.2° Briefly summarized, such an orientation 
required: first, the progressive nationalization of external capital and the 
limitation of the private sector; second, an alliance of working people in both 
the urban and rural areas (meaning workers and peasants) with progressive 
elements of the petty bourgeoisie and intelligentsia, eventually culminating 
in the creation of a proletarian party of the masses; and, third, deepening 
cooperation and closer economic and political ties between newly emerging 
states of socialist orientation and the Soviet led bloc.3! Hence, by reducing 
ties to the West, simultaneously increasing ties with the socialist world and 
by creating genuine vanguard proletarian parties at home, socialist-oriented 
nations could strengthen their march toward bona fide status as socialist states. 
These states should be distinguished from the romantic and populist versions 
of socialism, which, though clearly more progressive than capitalist-oriented 
states, had nevetheless embraced philosophies alien to the genuine Soviet 
top-down party inspired and constructed model of socialist development. 

To deepen ties further between the socialist world and socialist-oriented 
nations, the USSR extended military assistance, promulgated treaties of friend- 
ship and alliance, and, in the cases of Ethiopia, Angola and Mozambique, 
conferred associate membership in the Council of Mutual Economic Assistance, 
to promote the gradual economic incorporation of these states into the 
international socialist division of labour. 

Clearly, then, Soviet views during the Brezhnev era were not completely 
devoid of ideological development and accommodation although they appear 
to have been dominated and guided by a fundamental pragmatism. Certainly 
Soviet assessments of the prospects for development of the socialist orientation 
during this period, though optimistic, were clearly more guarded and qualified 
than they had been during the Khrushchev era. 

Before we move to a more detailed consideration of the contemporary 
orientations of the USSR toward African problems, some summary obser- 
vations on the historical perceptions of Soviet elites and scholars toward Africa 
are in order. What conclusions can we draw from the above discussion? 
First, it is clear that Soviet attitudes toward the potential for social, political 
and economic development in Africa have swung from one of virtual ridicule 
under Stalin, to over-optimism under Khrushchev, to circumspection under 
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Brezhnev and apparently Andropov and Chernenko as well. Second, the 
Soviet Africanist community, while generally reflecting rather than anticipating 
this pattern, has become increasingly sophisticated and knowledgeable about 
Africa in general and about the nature of African problems in particular. This 
might suggest that the Africanist community is in a better position today than 
it has been in the past to exert a more active role in affecting the formulation 
of Soviet policy toward Africa, rather than playing a passive, reactive role of 
merely rationalizing that policy. Indeed, the scope and avenues of debate over 
African policy are broader and more inclusive today than they were in the days 
of Stalin. But, in keeping with the principles of democratic centralism, there 
is no challenge to official policy, and the primary task of the Soviet Africanist 
is to justify and elaborate on existing policy orientations or to point out 
errors in earlier thinking or policies that have already been discredited. Third, 
as a result of the learning process that has transpired over the past several 
decades, both at the official policy level and at the academic level, Soviet atti- 
tudes about, and policies toward, Africa are more grounded today in a realistic 
and accurate understanding of the nature of African problems and the limits 
of socialist political and economic development. 

Finally, it should be observed at least briefly that Soviet perspectives on 
Africa are greatly influenced by their general views on the nature of Third 
World development at large. Africa is not seen in any qualitative sense as 
being significantly different from the rest of the Third World, except for 
example, to the extent that its tribal divisions are more numerous and pervasive. 
As a general rule, however, Africa can be explained in the Soviet view by 
recourse to the universal principles of socialist analysis. Thus, whether a 
Soviet analyst wishes to examine the progressive development of the forces of 
national liberation, the processes of neo-colonial development, or the genesis 
of socialist-orientation, Africa may serve as a convenient geographical category 
to study how the general principles of socialist analysis play themselves out 
in specific circumstances, but it requires no special deviation from the central 
tenets of socialist analysis. The reluctance of Soviet theorists to recognize the 
existence of any genuine, or continent-specific form of African socialism, only 
underscores this notion. 


Contemporary Soviet perspectives on African development 

It is useful to observe at this juncture that recent Soviet academic and official 
attitudes about the prospects for immediate and long-term economic develop- 
ment in Africa are not overly optimistic for either those nations travelling the 
socialist-oriented or capitalist path——although the latter are seen as hopelessly 
doomed to underdevelopment unless they shake off their neocolonial bondages, 
whereas the former are seen at least as embarking on the road toward economic 
progress. Still, as Anatoly Gromyko notes, even among socialist-oriented 
“states, ‘the low level of development of productive forces and the still indistinct 
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class differentiation in African society largely predetermine the gradual, inter- 
mediate character of the social and economic tasks now being tackled in the 
socialist-oriented countries’.32 

While some Soviet writers have admitted the temporary success of several 
capitalist-oriented states in Africa, notably the Ivory Coast, Senegal, Gabon 
and Liberia, they nonetheless argue that such success will be shortlived.33 
Indeed, in order to overcome the litany of economic ills that currently be- 
leaguer most African nations, but particularly those of the capitalist persuasion, 
Tarabrin argues that the main prescription is to eliminate the ‘one-sided 
dependence on developed capitalist countries’, as well as the*‘profit-seeking’ 
corporations.34 Socialism, then, provides the major route away from under- 
development, although Tarabrin quickly admits that even progressive African 
governments have ‘far from overcome many difficulties’.35 The key to this 
argument is not that socialist states are immune from economic difficulties but 
that they are on the right track to the ultimate resolution of such difficulties. 

While there is much rhetorical support for socialist-oriented development 
in African countries, in the realm of action Soviet politicians have been quite 
unwilling to extend major economic assistance to these countries. Indeed, at 
times there has been a clear effort by Moscow to encourage its own clients to 
seek assistance from the West. This has been evident most recently in the 
case of Ethiopia, which has sought greater assistance from the EEC, the World 
Bank and Libya. Understandably, the USSR is in no position now to provide 
substantial largesse given her own precarious economic situation. Never- 
theless, the inconsistency between words and deeds—that is, encouraging 
socialist-oriented development rhetorically while doing little actively to culti- 
vate it in practice—is one that is not lost on most African states. What this 
suggests is that, despite the voluminous writings of Soviet scholars on the 
virtues of socialist development, an underlying attitude at the policy level is 
that Africa simply is not as important to the USSR as her own immediate 
security and economic concerns, including at this time the turmoil in Poland 
and Afghanistan. Soviet Africanists no doubt chafe from time to time over 
the difficult task the Kremlin often provides them in terms of justifying to their 
audiences in Africa the gaps between Soviet theory and practice. 

It may well be that the leadership in Moscow, perhaps as a consequence in | 
part of the rather large body of scholarship on Africa, has concluded that the 
problems in Africa are as a general rule so pervasive and intractable that an 
effort by the USSR to rescue even a few select progressive states would be 
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too major an undertaking in the context of limited Soviet resources. They 
may be excused, after all, when one considers how generally unsuccessful the 
Western development programmes have been, despite their rather extensive 
scope and size. In order to get a picture as to why the USSR has arrived for 
all practical purposes at such a pessimistic conclusion, it will be useful to 
inquire briefly into how they currently assess economic problems of Africa 
and then to examine their perceptions about the social and political problems 
of the area. Only by so doing can a clearer picture, and perhaps a more 
consistent one, emerge regarding both the ideological perceptions and policy 
prescriptions that guide Soviet actions toward Africa. 

Let us begin with a discussion of the economic sphere. As noted above, 
Soviet theorists see the economic woes of African nations as being rooted 
primarily in their colonial past and in the continuing neocolonial dominance 
and penetration of the West into African economies. The neocolonial edifice 
of nonequivalent trade with, counter-productive aid to, and penetrative invest- 
ment in, African countries, while not preventing development per se, has the 
effect, in Tarabrin’s view, of tying African economies to a larger capitalist 
network in which the latter exercise control to the long-term detriment of 
independent and socialist Gevelopment.36 Still, there is an ambivalent note 
among Soviet scholars, for most recognize that capital accumulation will not 
occur in Africa without substantial external infusions of resources. There is 
also a recognition that most of this capital must, and will, come from the West. 
Orestov has noted, for instance: 


One cannot ignore the fact, irrespective of which road of development they 
have chosen, African countries are closely associated with the world capital- 
ist market. It remains their principal source of technology, manufactured 
goods, and it is that market that they sell the greater part of their raw 
materials. Dependence on the world market will for a certain period 
continue to exert an important influence on the development of African 
countries.37 


While occasionally bowing to such realism, Soviet Africanists more typically 
insist that African countries travelling the path of socialist development must 
gradually isolate themselves from the capitalist network through an external 
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economic strategy that simultaneously'strengthens ties in foreign aid and trade 
with the socialist nations, with the ultimate aim being integration into the 
socialist international division of labour38 The process of decoupling from 
the capitalist network is characterized as a slow one in which the African nation 
must paradoxically both seek external aid, trade and investment and simul- 
taneously struggle against it in order to strengthen its economic base and 
ultimately its political independence. For the socialist-oriented country this 
assumes that the country’s elite is not seduced into the neocolonial network, 
and that the seeds of bourgeois ideology are not allowed to take root and 
flourish amid the population. In a not-so-curious sleight-of-hand, Soviet 
theorists typically and roundly criticize Western capital for discriminating 
against the most committed socialist-oriented states in Africa, even though the 
latter are presumably the vanguard of the national liberation struggle, and the 
staunchest resisters of capitalist, neocolonial exploitation. So the capitalists, 
in this view, are not only the primary obstacle to the independent and fruitful 
development of the non-socialist-oriented state due to their penetration and 
control of the economies of such countries, but are also a major contributor 
to the lack of development in socialist-oriented states due to their reluctance 
to invest in the latter. How is it possible that the capitalists can be blamed 
for underdevelopment of both capitalist-oriented countries where they heavily 
invest and of socialist-oriented countries with which they often scrupulously 
avoid contact? Is this not a somewhat contradictory position? To the Soviet 
theorist, there is no contradiction here, for the argument depends less on the 
_ motives of the capitalists, which it is assumed are consistently marked by the 
profit-seeking impulse, than it does on the needs and attitudes of a Third World 
government. Capitalists are not criticized for the giving or withholding of 
assistance as such, but for the manner in which they do so. In this view, all 
Third World countries are capital short and require assistance. When the 
capitalist denies assistance, he is denying a necessary ingredient for economic 
development. But, on the other hand, if the assistance is provided in a way 
that does not promote the autonomous development of the host country, then 
genuine development is thwarted. Of course, it must be observed that there 
are numerous cases where socialist-oriented countries have in fact refused to 
seek capitalist assistance or at least to limit it, just as there have been several 
cases where they have sought and secured continued capitalist investment. 
(Angola comes to mind as an appropriate example of the latter.) Soviet 
theorists would not deny the existence of such situations, but merely under- 
score the continuing struggle that socialist-oriented countries must conduct 
to ensure that much-needed infusions of capital be put to the service of the 
nation rather than the bourgeois elements of the society in conjunction with 
the ‘imperialists’. Moreover, depending on the domestic correlation of forces, 
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it might be strategically favourable to pursue an autarchic policy rather than 
open a vulnerable economy to neocolonialist exploitation. Third World social- 
ists are thus admonished to assess the strength of their progressive and neo- 
colonialist elements in their own society and to devise an appropriate external 
economic strategy to achieve both a desirable rate of capital accumulation and 
an acceptable level of political and economic autonomy. 

Although the ultimate conclusion of the national liberation struggle with the 
forces of neo-colonial domination is seen by Soviet theorists as being resolved 
in a victory of the former, there is nonetheless the recognition that ‘retro- 
gressions will occur. Retrogressions may be defined as the temporary reversal 
of socialist-oriented development or a back-sliding into bourgeois-capitalist 
elitism.39 Solodnikov and Gavrilov, in enumerating various states in Africa 
that have at one time or another followed the socialist path, note: 


Not all of these countries have kept to the socialist orientation; some of them 
have either deviated from the progressive line or slowed down their advance. 
That is no reason, however, for taking a sceptical view of the prospects 
for non-capitalist development, for one must bear in mind that socialist 
orientation has to make its way in the course of persistent class struggle, 
where victory may be laced with defeat.4° 


Tyulpanov has identified a number of factors which are associated with 
retrogressions. In some cases, he argues, they occurred due to the desire of 
socialist-oriented elites to preserve the coalition of all political factions which 
had fought for decolonization. In doing so they presumably ignored the 
resurgence of rightist groups which led to their downfall.4! Additionally, 
Tyulpanov cites the fact that some leaders of socialist persuasion had ‘insuf- 
ficient influence among the masses’ and thus were ‘afraid to rely on them 
at decisive moments’.42, This problem is only exacerbated, he asserts, when 
it coexists with the ‘cult-of-the-leader’ ideology that is ‘characteristic, in 
particular, of African societies’. 

Whatever the reasons for retrogressions, they are viewed as an inevitable 
problem, given the lack of class development, the significant backwardness of 
African nations, and their vulnerability to capitalist penetration. But while 
retrogressions may be inevitable, they are hardly seen as permanent. They 
merely constitute a medium-range problem that African, socialist-oriented 
regimes must keep on guard against. 

39. See Tyulpanov, in Tarabrin, Neocolonialism and Africa, p. 312. 
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While capital accumulation, especially via foreign investment, has been 
viewed as one of the most problematic features of economic development in 
Africa, Soviet theorists have not ignored the role of aid and trade in the 
formulation of an external strategy by African nations. Although Soviet trade 
with African nations is but a small fraction of overall African foreign trade 
relations, it has more than quintupled over the past twenty years.44 By 
contrast Soviet economic aid has declined and grown more concentrated in a 
few countries in recent years. One should note as well the close connection 
between Soviet aid and trade policies in Africa. The USSR has tended to 
accept goods turned out by industrial enterprises built with Soviet assistance 
in repayment of aid. Barter terms have also been established with regard to 
repayment of military assistance in the export commodities of African states, 
such as in the case of Ethiopia’s coffee crop—a substantial portion of which 
has in recent years gone to Moscow in repayment of the nearly $2 billion in 
military assistance Ethiopia has received from the USSR.*5 Despite the often 
negative impact of such barter relations on African nations, Soviet theorists 
generally view both Soviet trade and aid to Africa as an important alternative 
to the generally exploitative dominance of Western aid and trade.46 They 
point particularly to the significant rise in the exportation of African manu- 
factures to the USSR.47 Moreover, they view: Soviet-African aid and trade 
relations as being fundamentally different from the exploitative Western 
approach. Soviet theorists stress that aid and trade should be based on ‘respect 
for the equality of the partners, mutual benefit, and respect for sovereignty 
and non-interference in each other’s affairs’, factors that they see as essentially 
lacking from capitalist relations with Africa.48 Hence, they conclude that, as 
African nations choose to cast off their dependence on the capitalistic West and 
progressively to restructure their domestic economies, trade and aid relations 
with the USSR will naturally increase. Closer ties with the USSR in these 
areas are seen as a way that African nations can begin to resolve their economic 
problems. That the USSR seeks no advantage in its economic relations with 
African states is, in the view of Soviet theorists, axiomatic.49 

The contemporary problems of Africa are hardly limited to the economic 
sphere. Social and political problems abound as well. Racial and ethnic 
disputes and political conflicts between African nations often sap the energies 
of the latter and detract from efforts to promote economic development. 
These problems have not gone unnoticed by Soviet analysts. In assigning 
blame for the plethora of intra-African conflicts, many Soviet theorists attempt 
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to strike a balance between emphasizing the primarily domestic roots of those 
conflicts and accusing imperialists of external manipulation in African affairs. 
Kudryavtsev notes, for instance: 


It is wrong to think that all intra-African conflicts are all without exception 
engineered by imperialist policies. ‘This kind of argument is a red herring 
to divert the peoples of Africa from closely examining the purely domestic 
causes of such conflicts.5° 


He quickly qualifies this statement by adding: 


But neither can one fail to see that the imperialists have very often exploited 
a situation arising from intra-African causes and encouraged those of its 
aspects that best serve to stop the national liberation movement from 
becoming progressive.>! 


The message then is clear. One cannot explain all of Africa’s conflicts by 
reference to external manipulation alone, but Africa’s own internal problems, 
in this view, are substantially exacerbated by imperialists when it serves their 
interests to foment intra-African hostilities. Indeed, it is interesting to note 
parenthetically that there is a striking congruence between this Soviet per- 
ception and that of Western analysts who see the USSR as an instigator of 
turmoil among strife-torn African nations.52 In the Soviet view, African 
nations would do well to resolve their admittedly considerable mutual dis- 
putes peacefully and avoid inviting imperialist powers to intervene in the 
process. The USSR presumably stands ready to respond to African requests 
for assistance and mediation to achieve these goals. 

These themes are echoed in a major work by R. N. Ismagilova, entitled 
Ethnic Problems of Tropical Africa: can they be solved? Like Kudryavtsev, 
Ismagilova asserts that the causes of intertribal hostility ‘are often seen only 
in the machinations of imperialist powers, the eyes being closed to the fact that 
the seeds of intertribal dissension, sown in fact by the imperialists, fall on 
fertile ground’.>3 But while she sees such unicausalism as largely counter- 
productive to careful analysis of ethnic antagonisms, she also roundly criticizes 
Western bourgeois theorists for denying the class nature of many such hostili- 
ties and ‘for reducing social antagonisms to the ethnic factor alone’.*4 

Several additional themes can be identified in the writings of Ismagilova and 
other Soviet theorists on the ethnic problems of Africa. First, although it is 
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clear that tribal differences in Africa pre-date the colonial experience, they 
have been exacerbated both by the administrative policies left as a legacy of 
colonialism within countries as well as by the boundaries established between 
African states by their former colonial masters. Second, contemporary social 
antagonisms are largely a function of continued capitalist dominance in Africa 
and are likely to disappear only with the full-fledged emergence of socialism.*5 
Third, in the absence of the full-fledged socio-economic transformation of 
African societies, several policies can be pursued to limit social and ethnic 
hostilities. They might include strategies of mixed ethnic administration, 
education, and of nation-building via the creation of a national, rather than 
tribal-based, culture.56 Fourth, regarding the boundary problems that typi- 
cally haunt most African states, the Soviet view is that these are problems 
African countries are largely stuck with. Instead of attempting to redraw 
boundaries, which in any case Soviet theorists believe would only exacerbate 
existing economic and ethnic problems, African states should begin to construct 
multi-ethnic states based on the rapprochement and unity of peoples rather 
than on principles of ethnic separatism.>? The balkanization of Africa is seen 
by Soviet Africanists as something to avoid. This view is consonant with the 
prevailing sentiment among African governments and the OAU. | 

A fifth and recurrent theme in Soviet literature on ethnic antagonisms in 
Africa is that the USSR is the best example of the integration of a multi-ethnic 
state and hence a model that African states should strive to emulate. Several 
principles of Soviet nationalist policy are profferred by Soviet theorists as 
relevant to the African context. Successful integration is dependent, they 
argue, on strict observance of noncompulsion by the dominant national group, 
as was the case, they say, in Russian relations with other national groups. 
Secondly, in the case of the USSR, the Communist Party rejected the formal, 
juridical equality of nations and affirmed instead the conception of an inte- 
grated proletarian internationalism. Finally, while ethnic subunits within the 
USSR were denied juridical independence, the principle of non-interference 
in tribal or ethnic customs, cultures and traditions was presumably respected. 
Whether or not one accepts all of these assertions as empirically accurate 
descriptions of the Soviet reality, they are presented by Soviet theorists as key 
strategies around which African states could integrate multi-ethnic societies. 
In sum they would argue that successful integration depends on non-insularity 
and non-superiority [equality] among ethnic groups.*® 

One may accept the principles of non-insularity and non-superiority as being 
integral features of a largely detribalized society. But such a society cannot 
be achieved either by simple redefinitions or by asserting that ethnic tensions 
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should be transcended by a broad recognition of the need to integrate the 
society into a single multi-ethnic whole. A consensus is needed to attain the 
principles of non-insularity and non-superiority of ethnic groups. However, 
such a consensus can be exceedingly difficult to establish where ethnic insu- 
larity and superiority, although denied in principle, may be tolerated in practice 
or even viewed as a good. Recognizing this, Soviet theorists have emphasized 
the need for a gradual and ultimately total transformation of African societies 
along socialist lines. Only by following the socialist path, particularly as 
manifested in Soviet practice, can African countries hope to build a genuine 
multi-ethnic consensus. In reality, of course, it is as difficult to establish a 
consensus on the desirability of following the socialist path as it is to create 
a multi-ethnic consensus. Indeed, in the African context—dubious analogies 
to Soviet experience notwithstanding—socialism may be an insufficient basis 
from which to achieve a state of multi-ethnic bliss, as the case of Ethiopia so 
amply suggests. 


The struggle for answers: the relevance of Soviet theory and practice to the 
problems of Africa | 

Throughout this article, an effort has been made to focus on the historical 
and contemporary perspectives of Soviet theorists regarding the prospects 
for development and stability in Africa. What of Africa’s future? What do 
Soviet theorists make of that future and of the USSR’s role in it? Realisti- 
cally, what is the likelihood of active Soviet involvement in the resolution of 
African problems? 

In a nutshell, while Soviet theorists perceive Africa’s economic and political 
problems as acute, they do not see them as necessarily chronic. The view is 
that, should African governments pursue a genuine socialist-oriented path, 
their problems can at the very least be mitigated. As long as Africans persist 
on a capitalist path, however, political and economic contradictions can only 
deepen and the conditions of Africa worsen. What, then, is the view regarding 
the prospects for genuine socialist development? At this level Soviet thinking 
appears to be somewhat divergent. On the one hand, most theorists would 
point to the growing shift in the ‘correlation of world forces’ away from capital- 
ism to socialism.3? This argument underscores the growing anti-imperialist, 
national liberation sentiment that Soviet theorists believe exists in much of the 
Third World, including Africa. But clearly, on the other hand, anti-colonial 
and anti-imperialist sentiments are not the same thing as genuine socialist 
orientations. Anti-imperialist and socialist sounding rhetoric do not socialism 
make. Soviet writers are acutely aware of this. That is why many of them 
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have emphasized the tentative and transitional nature of socialist orientation 
in Africa. They very much view the success of socialism in Africa as a monu- 
mental struggle in which the forces of ‘reaction’ (imperialism and capitalist 
ideology in particular) enjoy some distinct advantages, arising primarily out 
of the vulnerabilities that exist in underdeveloped societies. Poverty and 
illiteracy are seen as fertile ground for capitalist exploitation.® 

There is, then, an essential dilemma in the Soviet view of the prospects for 
socialist development in Africa. For Africa is seen, on the one hand, as a most 
unlikely venue for genuine economic development and progress as long as it 
is held in capitalism’s sway. Yet, on the other hand, capitalism is seen as 
thriving on underdevelopment. The answer to this conundrum, in the Soviet 
view, has to do with the depth of commitment among African governments _ 
and progressive elements to confront directly the capitalists as well as the 
social, political and economic forces at work in African societies that make them 
vulnerable to capitalists. 

In the struggle against the potent forces of capitalism, the socialist-minded 
governments in Africa are counselled to find strength first in the support of 
their own people and, second, in the fraternal support of the USSR and other 
socialist countries. Socialist regimes that have retrogressed to capitalism are 
seen as having failed to nurture these avenues of support and are held at least 
partially accountable for their predicament. Those progressive forces, by con- 
trast, which seek out assistance are seen, at least theoretically, as deserving 
of support. 

But theory does not always provide an appropriate guide for action. Most 
of the countries of Africa are in dire need of immediate assistance in order to 
avoid major and in some cases potentially disastrous economic woes. The 
long-term vision of socialist development cannot always be accommodated with 
the immediate economic needs of African states. Moreover, Soviet national 
interests and foreign policy goals are often not in concert even with the needs 
of socialist-oriented states in Africa. Indeed, as has already been observed, 
African states continue to rely on the West for the vast majority of their aid 
and investment income, although the USSR does provide proportionately small 
amounts of aid and trade. Reliance by African governments on the West is 
likely to continue or even increase given the recent and continuing deterioration 
of the Soviet economy. A definite trend toward the narrowing of the scope 
of Soviet economic assistance to Africa was underway even before the Soviet 
economy began its rapid decline of the past few years. The targeting of Soviet 
economic assistance to a smaller number of countries which are in a position 
to export specific commodities of short supply in the Soviet economy, irrespec- 
tive of the political orientation of the African governments involved, suggests 
that ideology has taken a secondary position to the dictates of the USSR’s 
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national interests in recent years. This shift in policy orientation was consis- 
tent with Brezhnev’s efforts to avoid the mistakes made by an overly optimistic 
Khrushchev in regard to the provision of large sums of aid to presumably 
socialist-oriented states whose subsequent reversals of ideology left the USSR 
with no tangible return on its investments. 

While few Soviet writers would admit that the USSR has even temporarily 
deserted progressive African states, they can hardly be at ease with the 
apparent deemphasis on Africa in the realm of Soviet foreign policy. Still, 
one does not find any explicit recognition among Soviet Africanists that such 
a deemphasis has occurred. Rather, what one finds is, on the one hand, a 
dispassionate recognition of the tremendous problems that Africa faces, and, 
on the other hand, an attribution of those problems to a combination of the 
internal ‘backwardness’ of Africa and the external capitalist penetration into 
Africa. Perhaps even more importantly, Soviet theorists reemphasize the 
ideological nature of the struggle for development. In the realm of ideology, 
if not in practice, the progress of the national liberation movement and the 
process of socialist development in Africa are still held to be globally significant 
in the larger struggle between the forces of capitalist reaction and socialist 
revolution.®! 

At this millenarian level, Soviet theorists continue to maintain official 
optimism about Africa’s future. But, although the ultimate outcome of the 
Manichean struggle between capitalist exploitation and socialist revolution will, 
in this view, clearly result in a victory for the latter, Soviet writers concede 
that the battle will be long and hard. It will involve a tremendous level of 
commitment not just from Moscow, but, with equal importance, from among 
progressive forces everywhere. Hence, temporary setbacks in the world 
revolution cannot be blamed on Moscow alone. Maoism and capitalism will 
continue to deceive progressive forces, and in some cases to frustrate the 
emergence of genuine socialist development. However, in the person of the 
USSR the forces of progress will find a friend, a friend that may not always 
be able to extend substantial or decisive material support, but one which can 
be always trusted, which will never stoop to exploitation, and which can serve 
as a model for the resolution of economic and social problems of Africa. 

Such is.the perception from Moscow. As in the nature of all perceptions, 
it is one that is neither wholly inaccurate nor entirely devoid of self-serving 
interpretation. Hence it comes as no surprise that among Africans there are 
both subscribers to and critics of this perspective. Perhaps even more sig- 
nificant, however, is the growing number of doubters of both the capitalist and 
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the socialist models of development and democracy. Many roads have been 
tried in Africa and many have failed. From the African perspective there may 
be no one necessarily right road to development. But the disturbing question 
that must nag us all, whether we incline toward a capitalist or socialist vision 
of the future, is whether there is any way to development at all. Soviet per- 
spectives on such a gloomy query are not corfipistely unambiguous. In their 
more candid moments Soviet analysts of Africa will admit some scepticism 
about the prospects for marked economic and social progress in Africa. But 
they clearly believe that the only possible hope for Africa is genuine socialist 
development, and that such development is both feasible and achievable, 
though clearly not without difficulty. Whether such a visionary perspective 
can ever be realized is of course debatable. The job Soviet theorists have is 
not to convince themselves, but to convince Africans. On that score they have 
a pretty spotty record to date. Whether that record improves will ultimately 
depend less on the convincingness of the vision than on the reliability of the 
results obtained in its pursuit. 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION IN AFRICA 
RECONSIDERED: 
THE PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATIONAL IMPACT 
IN EASTERN NIGERIA 1846-1974 


by W. H. TAYLOR 


Introduction 


CARICATURES OF ‘mission education’ abound, produced by hagiographic expa- 
triate eulogizers and hostile secular nationalists. The truth may lie somewhere 
between such extremes. An examination of one specific mission’s work could 
produce evidence for being suspicious of sweeping generalizations. The case 
studied here is that of the Scottish Presbyterians in Calabar, Nigeria. 

Among Nigerian writers, Azikiwe attacked mission education for offering 
inferior curricula,! Ayandele dismissed Protestantism’s ‘fanatical religious con- 
cept of schools’,? Olutola’s hysteria is unashamedly one-sided,’ and Nair con- 
sidered ‘missionary intervention ... totally indefensible’.4 Mission apologists, 
like Macfarlan,> probably sincerely believed they were setting out factually 
correct records of their progress, but their selection and interpretation of the 
material only illustrated their successes. Dennis echoed widely held contem- 
porary (that is late 19th-century) beliefs about Christianity’s being ‘the 
supreme force in the ... elevation of the human race’ with a special duty to 
regenerate a benighted Africa.® 

Nigerian Anene believed that the Scottish mission at Old Calabar considered 
its schools to be its greatest instrument for transforming society,” though 
neither Marwick’ nor Goldie,’ as the mission’s most thorough 19th-century 
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historians, offer any detailed critique of this aspect of their work. Ayandele 
commended the Scots for the quality of their schools and for not using them 
as crude converters to swell church membership.!° ‘The missionaries seemed 
to take for granted the centrality of schools to their endeavour though, as an 
institution, the mission never made an explicit detailed policy statement since 
it had only vague expectations about improving the quality of the region’s 
life to accord with its own ideas. By tracing over a century’s history of the 
mission’s work, this article seeks to examine the validity of these various 
assessments. 

Strayer assumes that there were distinctly ‘British’ and distinctly ‘colonial’ 
educational policies in Africa,!! ignoring the great diversity of denominations, 
the fact that missions frequently preceded colonialists, and the considerable 
adaptations over the years. Colonial governments required junior clerks from 
the more able pupils who followed a grammar-school type of curriculum, while 
many mission schools offered basic education to a mixed-ability intake and 
hoped for religious conversion. ‘The Roman Catholics in eastern Nigeria from 
the early 20th century ran separate primary and secondary schools while the 
Scots stubbornly continued to run all-age schools, believing them to be more 
comprehensive and practically-orientated. Mission schools nearer Lagos and 
the seat of the colonial administration adapted readily from the 1870s to meet 
the government’s needs, though by the early 1900s even those mission schools 
in far-off Calabar had increasing difficulty in resisting government-dictated 
curricula, not least because ambitious parents wanted these for their children. 
The Calabar mission had started a generation before colonial government was 
established in distant Lagos, worked independently of the colonial government 
till societal changes towards the end of the 19th century obliged some of its 
schools to become effectively an integral part of the government’s educational 
strategy, but finally was challenging colonialism by encouraging political debate 
before Nigeria was granted independence.!2. Berman contends that the histor- 
iography of African education can be conveniently categorized under a number 
of headings, ‘mission/colonial’ being one of these,!3 presumably meaning 
white-western and assuming missions and colonial governments shared notions 
and practices. 

The classifications of both Strayer and Berman can be rejected after exam- 
ining eastern Nigerian evidence from the Presbyterians’ work among the 
Efik, Ekoi, Ibibio and Igbo. Long before the British arrived and developed, 
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belatedly and half-heartedly, a policy which secured maximum control of 
mission education for minimum financial investment, various denominations 
had established missions with their own ad hoc strategies and pragmatic edu- 
cational objectives which reflected both their denominational creeds and their 
local resources. A review of the links between the colonial administration in 
Lagos and the Scots mission in Calabar fails to support Berman’s overgeneral- 
ized category as the Presbyterians claimed to be committed to the educational 
needs of the masses while the government’s educational policy was élitist. 


Establishing the Calabar base 

The original mission under Hope Waddell arrived in Calabar in 1846. 
- Waddell immediately established excellent relations with the astute Efik king, 
Eyo, who was keen to educate his people to adapt to change in international 
commerce. The Efik had been entrepreneurs in the lucrative slave trade. 
With that trade suppressed, Eyo was eager to benefit from industrial England’s 
need for palm oil. Waddell and Eyo cooperated to their mutual advantage and, 
though Eyo never became a Christian, Waddell’s diaries record the profound 
respect each had for the other. Ajayi concedes that together they achieved 
many socio-economic changes. !4 

A presbytery was formed in 1858 and its minutes catalogue the perpetual 
struggle between the conservatives (both expatriate and Nigerian) who 
stressed consolidation, and the radicals who were impatient to expand. The 
Efik-dominated conservative faction prevailed till about 1900, when the 
Igbo-influenced radicals secured support for northwards expansion. 

From the outset, the mission’s character evolved from an honest recognition 
of its limited financial and manpower base in Scotland, where it competed with 
the small kirk’s other foreign missions for resources, of its concentration on 
maintaining a special relationship with the Efik and its harmonization of social, 
economic, moral and educational policies with evangelism, for the missionaries 
were concerned with the region’s material well-being as well as its spiritual 
salvation. 

Schools were built before churches, Efik kings responding generously to 
mission requests for land and materials, though schooling often was organized 
before buildings were erected. Waddell records a continual rivalry between 
different chiefs to build the most imposing schools.'5 Instantly popular, the 
schools attracted increasing numbers of pupils and premises had to be fre- 
quently enlarged; occasionally a king (Archibong was one) allowed temporary 
use of his palaver house to accommodate an overspill from the overcrowded 
schools. 
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The early schools were multipurpose and served as dispensaries and churches 
at times. Effective evangelism could be achieved only on an educated base, 
as reading and reflecting on the Bible was fundamental to building Presby- 
terianism in Calabar. Missionaries were determined to master the vernacular, 
produce local reading materials and organize classes for adults as well as 
children. The original band had included Edgerley, a printer, whose skills 
and machines gave the Calabar mission an importance beyond its numerical 
strength, as for many years it possessed West Africa’s sole printing press. 
Translation of sections of scripture was an obvious priority for linguists and 
printers, but grammars and lexicons appeared quickly, too. The Efik language 
was systematically studied and given a written form, the Scots’ scholars thus 
adding to its political and commercial importance; indeed, Efik remains a 
principal language in today’s Nigeria, even though the Efik constitute less than 
one per cent of the country’s population. 

Goldie’s ‘unexcelled translation work’ was recognized at the first inter- 
denominational missionary conference in West Africa, held in Gabon in 1876.'6 
He was invited to prepare a conference paper on ‘Uniformity in fixing the 
powers of the alphabet characters in systematizing African languages’, as he 
had long advocated both a common orthography for West Africa and the use 
of the vernacular for school and church instruction. The publication in 
Edinburgh of his Efik dictionary 21 years after its Calabar edition gave its 
scholarship international recognition. His contemporary Robb was first to 
encourage Efik literary scholarship by collaborating with Ukpabio in producing 
translations of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress (1868) and a complete Bible 
(1873). The brilliance of Goldie and Robb outshone lesser literary efforts and 
Ukpabio was the first of many Efik linguists. 

These literary achievements had wide implications, and commercial English 
and accountancy were central to the early schools’ curricula.” The Efik kings, 
the secret societies and the ordinary people welcomed every addition to the 
growing Efik library. This shared determination ensured a sympathy between 
teacher and learner and an awareness of the relevance of literacy to ordinary 
daily living. In 1848 Waddell reported that he was teaching ‘in English not 
solely because some knew our tongue a little and all wished to learn it, but 
also from a conviction of its real importance’!8 although earlier he had written 
that he had given priority to producing an Efik primer for use in schools in 
order to teach the children to read their own language.!? The mission 
maintained its commitment to teaching in the vernacular even when this policy 
was threatened and eventually changed a generation later by a colonial 


16. J. Luke, Pioneering Mary Slessor’s Country (Epworth, 1929), p. 34. | 

17. United Presbyterian Record, 1848, p. 146. (This was the official missionary magazine of the 
Scottish U.P. Church.) 

18. Waddell, Journal, Vol. TX, p. 132. 

19. Waddell, Journal, Vol. 1, p. 42. 
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government which insisted on English replacing African languages for instruc- 
‘tional purposes. 


Early curriculum developments 

Practical rather than philosophical considerations determined the school’s 
curriculum. King Eyamba had written in 1845 to Queen Victoria for ‘a school 
to teach our children to saby book’ to facilitate trade.20 The mission had 
intended offering instruction in modern farming techniques, in keeping with 
Buxton’s advice?! but it quickly learnt that slaves and women did the farm work 
and the freemen were traders.?? In as much as it was able, the mission adapted 
to this. Mission and people shared enough aspirations (see Table 1) to over- 
come occasional differences. Schools could have been more sensitive to what 
children learnt in the community but, as in contemporary Scotland, the gap 
between home and school was considerable. This gap was less serious in 
Calabar than in Scotland since many parents were students in adult classes 
that were taught by the same missionaries who had been teaching the children 
earlier in the day! 


The school’s regulated timetable, its methods of work, its codes of behav- 
iour, the content and standard of its lessons all introduced pupils to a new 
life-style. Both the implicit and explicit curriculum initiated pupils into the 


TABLE 1 
Priorities for action as seen by 


Order of 


Nigerians Priority Missionaries 
Vocational training i Religious change 

General education 2 General education 

Medical training and services 3 Moral and social change 
Religious change 4 Vocational training 

Social and moral 5 Medical training and service 





Note: 

This ranking does not imply equal distances between the five priorities, nor neces- 
sarily a considerable distance between the first and last. The Efik/Igbo probably 
linked the first two closely, certainly initially, with 3 following closely, and there 
being a wider gap between 3 and 4. For the Presbyterians, evangelism pervaded 
everything, but it did not dominate or warp their other priorities. 

The table is a summary of the mission’s written records and the folk-memories 
of many Efiks interviewed in the 1970s; a rationale for it is developed in chapter 
14 of my doctoral thesis. The mission-community’s interaction over 150 years 
cannot be quantified either horizontally or vertically as set out in the table: the 
societal dynamics of the region were such that the distance between any two conti- 
guous factors would change from time to time, but the overall pattern remained 
relatively constant. 


20. Waddell, Journal, Vol. 1, p. 42. 
21. T. F. Buxton, The African Slave Trade and Its Remedy (first Edition, 1839), (Cass, 1967). 
22. E. U. Aye, Old Calabar Through the Centuries (H. P. Press) (Calabar, 1967) p. 155. 
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European world. The allocation of ‘tickets’ and clothing rewarded scholastic 
success. Being self-selected volunteers, pupils were normally docile, moti- 
vated, enthusiastic. Absence from school reflected seasonable festivals, and 
missionary diary entries complain of their disruptive effect on pupils’ scholastic 
progress. Reliable statistical records do not exist for the first half-century 
but inferences can be drawn from diary entries, though these tend to note the 
atypical. Considerable evidence of conflicting and dubious numerical data 
exists in both church and Colonial Office records but trends are relatively 
clear.23 What seems certain is that children remained at school only long 
enough to further their personal ambitions. It was difficult for teachers to 
encourage older capable pupils to persevere with advanced studies since, in 
precolonial days, this had no obvious employment advantage, and there is no 
indication that intrinsic satisfaction was itself an attraction.24 Records of 
schools and school enrolments are more satisfactory than are those for pupils’ 
attendance. By 1920 there were apparently only 160 government schools and 
1602 mission schools in Nigeria,?5> but Governor Clifford’s well-known con- 
tempt for what he called ‘hedge’ schools probably encouraged missionaries to 
submit: detailed returns about their assisted-schools only, choosing not to draw 
attention to their many unassisted bush schools. 

Academic standards were controlled by Presbytery, which set examinations 
on prescribed texts and syllabi, and inspected schools regularly.26 Each 
school, however, was given considerable powers; for years, school holidays 
were at the whim of the headmaster, as were strategies for dealing with truancy; 
on the other side parents decided the school-starting and leaving age for their 
children. 

Character training, central to the school’s work, was accomplished through 
Bible Study, via parables in reading books and by encouraging the children’s 
artistic, musical and physical talents in the late afternoons, when Scottish songs 
and metrical psalms rather than Efik choruses were sung! Many diary entries 
refer to children’s play: they imply that school staff assumed that physical 
education was catered for outside normal school hours and hint that any 
curriculum change away from book-based learning was met with parental 
opposition. 

To the Efik there was little difference between day school and Sunday school, 
but the missionaries did see them differently, using the latter unapologetically 
for sectarian purposes. This difference in perception may explain why some 
critics brand mission schools as proselytizers. If diary entries are to be 


23. W. H. Taylor, Calabar—An Educational Experiment, unpublished doctoral thesis, Exeter 
University. See pp. 38 and 581 and Appendices 2 to 17. 

24. But see, for a later period in East Africa: R. Marvin, ‘Economic Baba: is this a satisfactory 
explanation of why African peasants value schooling?’, Journal of Modern African Studies, 13 
(1975), pp. 429-46. 

25. Colonial Office, Annual Report, 1920. 

26. Waddell, Journal, Vol. X, p. 68. 
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believed, Sunday schools attracted staggeringly huge crowds who enjoyed the 
music and drama as well as the opportunity to reinforce their reading skills, 
casting some doubt on the view that Africans wanted European education with- 
out European religion: whether the Efik were prepared to sit passively listening 
to Bible-based sermons in order to participate in the dancing, singing, miming 
that followed, one can only speculate about—that they came in great numbers, 
there can be no doubt. 


Personal education for societal change 

With Waddell’s departure in 1858, Anderson became the leader till 
1895. He held a global view of education, aware of its dynamics beyond the 
classroom. His sermons were occasions for stimulating his congregation to 
think differently about their daily lives and his wife was especially active as 
an adult educator, teaching women new domestic skills along with Bible 
reading.27 

Anxious to introduce moral change, Anderson had formed in 1850 the Society 
‘for the Abolition of Inhuman and Superstitious Customs and for Promoting 
Civilization in Calabar (SAISC). This had limited impact, as he had failed to 
appreciate that real power lay with the secret societies such as Ekpe and not 
with the kings whom he invited to be SAISC members. But, Sunday markets 
were closed,?8 juju was denounced by the Efik kings,?° the sale of alcohol was 
restricted,3° slave-trading upcountry was decreased.3! Negotiations about 
slave-ownership and polygamy were on-going and met with limited success. 
Unexpectedly, however, SAISC’s existence inspired the slaves to form their 
own Mbun lyip society to protect them from exploiting masters. Slavery was 
a cornerstone of the Efik economy but the Scots resolutely opposed it and 
Presbytery resolved in 1855 to refuse church-membership to slave-owners who 
would not agree to educate their slaves in preparation for freedom. The 
Scottish church had just broken off relations with the American Presbyterian 
church which continued to condone slavery. Slavery was to absorb much of 
the mission’s effort. As school pupils, slaves were treated as equals with their 
masters and given the same books, materials, attention and praise.?? 

The establishment families probably had clear reasons for sending their 
children to school, aware of the relationship between education and socio- 
economic power. King Henry of Cobham Town had sent all his sons to the 
mission’s first school, expecting occupational knowledge but unaware of the 
inevitable societal divisiveness that would ensue from acquiring new ethical and 


27. H. W. Waddell, Twenty-nine Years in the West Indies and Central Africa (Nelson, 1863) 
p. 375. This is the book that relies heavily on the author’s diaries. 

28. United Presbyterian Letter Book, vol. 1, p. 248 (manuscript, Scottish National Library). 

29. Aye, Old Calabar Through the Centuries, p. 10. 

30. Macgill, H. M. Report on Old Calabar Mission (Mission Press, Calabar, 1879). 

31. F.O. 84/1001, Hutchinson to F.O., 29 May 1848. 

32. Waddell, Twenty-nine Years, p. 382. 
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behavioural values.33 The missionaries anticipated eventual change by not 
differentiating between freemen and bondsmen and probably Mbun Iyip had 
less influence on the evolution of self-respect among its members than had the 
mission’s educational policy. Those slaves whose freedom was purchased by 
individual missionaries formed a small but significant group whose academic 
progress was supported by their new homes and who often became mission 
teachers in due course. 

With their social origins reflecting the general poverty of Scotland, with their 
instincts for a classless society, with their churchmanship’s abhorrence of 
episcopal elitism, the Presbyterians practised an open-enrolment school policy. 
They never required their pupils to become converts, they struggled to avoid 
charging tuition fees, they expected high levels of commitment, they tried to 
introduce pupils to vocational training. Such Efik opposition as they encoun- 
tered was levelled less at their enrolment of slaves than of girls, apparently 
fearful of a potential threat to their culture from educated women. ‘They no 
can saby book, they saucy boy. It no fit they pass boy’.34 At first, girls 
attended merely to fill in time before marriage, only much later hoping to 
acquire occupational skills. Despite Waddell’s convincing Eyo early on of the 
benefits to a family of an educated mother, it is understandable that strongly- 
held male chauvinism would disappear only gradually. Local indifference 
rather than mission policy accounts for school registers being male-dominated. 
Presbyterian mission ideology 

The mission’s belief system explains the educational priorities the Scots set 
themselves in Calabar. While demographic, educational and economic changes 
in Scotland lay behind many mid-l9th-century Scots venturing overseas in 
search of fortune, others (including missionaries) were motivated by a desire 
to give rather than to take, and to offer what they believed to be the best from 
their own culture. At least initially they thought they could learn nothing 
worthwhile from the social or moral codes of their adopted homelands, though 
gradually this one-sided perception altered. 

From 1560 the Scots’ kirk had been committed to an intellectual rather than 
a sacramental approach to its deity. Mass education was essential to both 
active mass participation in church government and personal salvation, which 
partly depended on private Bible study. The Presbyterian system was a ‘rule 
of moral aristocracy’ (I would add ‘intellectual aristocracy’) through a hierarchy 
of lay-dominated committees;35 it was imperative, therefore, in all new mission 
fields to educate the whole person. The Efiks had to be trained to enable them 
to participate throughout this hierarchy. 


33. Marwick, Wiliam and Louisa Anderson, p. 203. 
34, Waddell, Twenty-nine Years, p. 289. 
35. G. D. Henderson, The Burning Bush (St Andrew Press, 1957), p. 125. 
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The original theory of mission held that there was little in African ethics or 
religion worth integrating into its own framework. Change and amelioration 
were seen as legitimate Christian objectives. ‘Modern missionaries go from 
nations whose superiority in culture ... is absolute’, wrote the German 
Warneck in 1883,36 insensitive to his crass ethnocentricism, though by then 
Calabar’s mission was beginning to be influenced by the anthropologically 
radical approach of Mary Slessor, so applauded by anti-mission Afrophile Mary 
Kingsley. 

Ideally, Presbyterian educational practice at Calabar tried to be democratic, 
offering equal opportunities to all to acquire basic cognitive skills. Full mem- 
bership was dependent on attaining acceptable minimal literary levels as well 
as the more universally required profession of faith.37 Village schools were 
permanently at the core of its enterprise, even after 1900 when colonial, other 
denominational and parental pressure all demanded secondary schools. This was 
due in part to missionaries being out of touch with contemporary changes in 
Scotland whose pre-20th century pattern had been all-age village schools. But 
the Calabar schools could never be staffed with university graduates as were 
their Scottish equivalents. By pursuing this policy, the mission presented no 
opposition to the Catholic secondary schools which began to appear and in 
which teenagers’ attitudes were formed. In Scotland and eastern Nigeria, the 
curriculum was formal, a blend of classical and vocational subjects, based on 
‘a stern but serviceable concept of democracy in church and school’.38 Mary 
Slessor was merely the tip of the mission’s iceberg of humanitarianism and 
obsession with vocational training as a panacea for poverty. She refused to 
be silenced by the more conservative elements in Synod, knowing that she had 
considerable support from the people and from the mission workers in the bush 
villages. Her continual thundering both in Calabar and in Scotland when on 
furlough, together with her forceful writing in the church’s magazine,? led to 
imaginative innovations in industrial training from the 1890s onwards. 

The impelling puritanism of 1846 was individualistic, stressing personal 
commitment and development. The hope was always that school-leavers 
would collectively influence the region’s political, commercial and social 
life. Educational success was measured in the market-place as well as in the 
classroom, examination-passing becoming more important as the colonial 
administration made school diplomas into job-tickets, the mission, however, 
preached till its demise that school success was measured morally, physically 
and personally, as well as intellectually. 
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The ideology was expounded by men and women who were not representa- 
tive of their contemporary compatriots of run-of-the-mill fellow-presbyterians. 
Often larger than life, they presented awesome models for the Efiks! Many 
were utterly selfless, somewhat unrealistic models for the Nigerians who 
tried to emulate them in their ordinary domestic and working situations. 
The maternalism of Mrs Anderson, the empathy of Slessor, the diplomacy 
of Waddell, to mention only three from a galaxy, offer some excuse for 
hagiography if missionary motives rather than missionary impact are under 
consideration. 


Colonialism’s influence on Mission educational policy 

The English dual control system in education, virtually unknown in Scotland, 
was exported to the British colonial territories. For some time after its imple- 
mentation in Lagos colony, it was successfully ignored by the Scots in remote 
Calabar where they enjoyed their traditional independence. Increasing use of 
cash, and pressure to provide education for employment in the government’s 
service, forced them, however, to participate with other denominations in a 
partnership with the secular authority. But their instinct was to serve local 
community needs rather than train junior clerks for the colonial administration 
and they responded to requests from up-country chiefs to open more bush 
schools, despite government inspectors limiting cash support to the more estab- 
lished, better-staffed schools. The Colonial Office repeatedly attacked this 
policy and in 1927 its inspectors’ powers were extended to allow them to close 
what they considered to be ‘inefficient’ schools. This helped the mission’s 
more sophisticated schools as they benefited from state financial support, but 
it hindered the mission’s more numerous bush-village poorly-equipped schools 
not only by denying them public funds but also by indirectly supporting village 
chiefs who grew to undervalue mission outstations, failing to realize that the 
alternative for their communities was no schooling whatsoever. 

Bureaucratic keenness for tidiness (and a non-appreciation of Presbyterian 
educational ideology) lay behind the introduction in 1930 of a standardized 
pattern of schooling for southern Nigeria under Hussey, Lagos’s director of 
Education. Central and secondary schools were encouraged and the bush 
school was demoted further. 

The mission’s early 20th-century school work was bedevilled by this 
issue. Expansion inland via the Cross River meant starting up new schools 
with virtually no resources, a pattern that continued up to and beyond Nigerian 
independence in 1960; and this coincided with a growing belief among the 
people that only schools that qualified for grant-aid were achieving proper 
standards. The mission was forced to accept more and more government 
money and change its emphasis appropriately. 

Any educational system is only as good as the quality of its teachers and the 
government sensibly urged the various missions to train teachers and employ 
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only qualified staff. The small Presbyterian mission readily concurred with 
this and for long trained large numbers of teachers; in 1922, for example, there 
were only 370 trained teachers in the whole of Nigeria, 120 of whom had been 
trained at the Scots’ prestigious Hope Waddell Training Institute (HWTI) in 
Calabar.40 The growing secularization of education did not deter the mission, 
however, from vetting teachers’ moral and religious beliefs; the Scots strongly 
expressed reservations at the international conference in La Zoute, Belgium, 
in 1926 about their teachers becoming government agents rather than mission- 
aries.4! Even in 1960, the Calabar Presbyterian Education Authority’s 
Locations Committee was using ethical criteria in promoting, demoting, trans- 
ferring and sacking teachers.42 This concern for a teacher’s character, 
together with a certain coolness towards government grant-aid, may explain 
why the mission’s school system did not expand further or faster. 

As the state accepted more responsibility for formal education, especially at 
the secondary level, the Presbyterians reverted to their original interest in the 
promotion of general and social education of adults and adolescents in non- 
formal contexts, particularly in Scouting and the Boys’ and Girls’ Brigades. 
Choral and drama groups were formed to become peripatetic Christian enter- 
tainment groups. Community action groups were formed. Health education, 
especially for expectant mothers, was revitalized. Christian ethics in work 
and play were debated at church meetings. Such ventures depended entirely 
on the church’s meagre financial resources, and the mission’s day schools came 
to be seen less and less as a church responsibility. The church’s concept 
of education was decidedly less restrictive than was that of the colonial 
administration. 

By 1900 Calabar was a sophisticated city and consul-general Macdonald, a 
Scottish Presbyterian, was generously supporting the mission’s prestigious 
mammoth educational complex in Leopard Town. Opened in 1895, HWTI 
comprised an infants’ school, primary school, secondary school, industrial 
‘training centre, teacher training centre, and, for a brief period, a seminary. 
Modelled on the Scottish omnibus school concept, it was unlike anything in 
Nigeria in size or organization and was never fully understood or appreciated 
by the English-educated government inspectors, who frequently wished to 
fragment or dismember it. 

The educational demands of the talented, extroverted and ambitious Igbo 
on the Scots to penetrate further northwards towards Abakaliki followed in the 
wake of the colonial military victory at Aro in 1901. Exploration by individual 
missionaries like Luke further encouraged the dissipation of the mission’s man- 
power. The trickle of newcomers from Scotland forced an acceleration in the 
training of indigenous personnel, but the Efik teachers were loath to emigrate 
40. Colonial Office, Annual Report, 1922. 
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to non-Efik speaking territories, suggesting that the mission’s educational 
advancement was restricted not least because the Efik establishment wanted 
to preserve its special relationship with the Presbyterian mission by discour- 
aging expansion into Ekoi/Ibibio/Igbo territories as this would inevitably lead 
to multi-tribal representation in Synod and easy access to the governor whose 
house had been built on land that once had belonged to the HWTI. By 1880 
Edgerley had organized reputable in-service courses for practising teachers 
and ‘Taylor Dean’s one-month refresher courses, started in 1894, proved so 
popular that applicants always outnumbered available places. But the teachers 
continued to resist learning new Nigerian languages. 

Pioneering in new regions and working with new ethnic groups was different 
from fraternizing with British consuls and Efik kings in Calabar. Teaching at 
HWTI and Duke Town (the largest school in Nigeria at that time) required 
different temperaments from trail-blazing among the Ekoi and Ibibio.43 
Slessor’s bohemian existence raised eyebrows in respectable Calabar city but 
captivated Scottish congregations who provided much-needed funds. Her 
four-pronged attack—opening new bush village schools, providing elementary 
industrial training, devising special opportunities for girls and women, devel- 
oping a sense of civic responsibility—was complex and daring. Slessor 
probably.opened more schools than any other individual in Nigerian history. 
Staffing them with mere teenagers with little training, however, meant that 
standards were mixed, and she was reprimanded by Cruickshank of Ikorofiong 
—and by the Mission Council—who, like the government, wanted only well- 
qualified schoolteachers. Yet Slessor’s were the first and only European-type 
schools possible at that time in the forest villages and she figured that Council 
was more likely to improve her poor schools than start new ones from 
scratch. Her work around Itu was one side of the coin of which Cruickshank’s 
was the other. His inspections were demanding, but his guidance was suppor- 
tive and his reputation for high standards brought him Governor Bourdillon’s 
respect.44 Slessor the expansionist and Cruickshank the perfectionist were 
complimentary, the general approach of the mission being a mixture of the two. 

More people, of both sexes and all ages, wanted to be educated to learn job 
and domestic skills; many wanted to study in far-off Lagos and overseas. In 
1896 the mission had sent James Inyang to Dumbarton, Scotland, to further 
his shipbuilding craftsmanship. Luke had introduced soccer into HWTT’s 
timetable in 1902, following Cruickshank’s stressing games in his upcountry 
schools, much to the puzzlement of parents who saw no school role for physical 
training; nevertheless, they acquiesced in this in order to secure for their 
children training in such skills as printing, carpentry, blacksmithery, bakery, 
engineering, agriculture and forestry, or tailoring. HWTI’s curriculum was 
impressively varied. The mission, perhaps realistically, never proposed its 
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own higher education institute, much to the displeasure of the Efiks, but in 
1946 its Education Authority lobbied Lagos for a university for eastern 
Nigeria.*5 

The work of ‘Amazonian spinsters’ (and there were many, such as Chalmers, 
Gilmour, Welch and Slessor) boosted educational opportunities for girls, and 
their efforts secured new secondary schools in which both staff and girls were 
expected to achieve very high scholastic and behavioural standards. In 1946 
Ibiaku school was founded; its academic excellence, measured by public exam- 
ination passes, made it so popular with parents that the more assertive Presby- 
terian mothers organized rallies to demand the opening of a second such 
school. In Calabar town itself the Edgerley Memorial School for girls was 
attracting annual Colonial Office commendation.*6 

HWTI continued to innovate and set the pace for the region’s educational 
advancement, not least in the physical sciences,*? physical education? and 
school-community relations.+? Examination successes and the absence of any 
proselytizing pressure made it a much sought after school.5° In 1921 the 
government recognized its stature by making it Nigeria’s second examination 
centre (Until then candidates had to go to Lagos.) HWTI provided early 
incubation for budding nationalist politicians; many Nigerian statesmen can 
trace their beginnings to staff-supported school debates there. ‘The school’s 
most famous Old Boy is Dr Nnamdi Azikiwe (pupil in 1920) who was to become 
independent Nigeria’s first Head of State and who recounts in his biography 
how as a boy he referred to HWTI as How We Train Idiots and to HWI as 
Hopeless Worthless Idiots.5! Sir Francis Akanu Ibiam, HWTI’s principal at 
independence, was to become the eastern region’s first Nigerian governor. 
Dr Mbadiwe, federal minister of Communications and Aviation and Dr Njoku, 
minister of Mines and Power, were among the Old Boys who contributed 
to the school’s Jubilee Celebrations in 1955. As principal for 36 years 
(1907-1943) Macgregor more than any other person influenced educational 
developments in the region. Given that so few missionaries were trained or 
experienced teachers before leaving Scotland, it is to their credit that there was 
so much dynamic curriculum development in Calabar region. 

HWTI provided vision and inspiration to the politician who dreamed of more 
extensive public educational provision. The enclosed Itu leper colony, being 
less well known beyond its perimeter, did not; yet the social and educational 
achievements of this self-contained community almost outweighed its medical 
success and it could have provided a model for integrating formal and 
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non-formal education and general community development. Not even the 
mission’s leaders, however, appreciated that Itu was a microcosm of what they 
were seeking for the wider community. Basic education for everyone (the 
patients and their families) led to vocational training as teachers, nurses, 
forestry workers, farmers, workshop craftsmen, maintenance engineers, 
policemen. Each adult was democratically involved in the community’s 
government and the general cleanliness of its streets demonstrated a collective 
pride. 


Cooperation or rivalry? 

Compared to other branches of public expenditure, education fared badly 
in the colonial administration’s budget, but it was sufficient to force missions 
to heed government directives. With government aid being dependent on 
mission schools attaining certain levels of academic scholarship which could be 
met only by considerable expatriate manpower and cash investment from the 
mission, the small denominations such as the Presbyterians could never attract 
men and money to compete with internationally-based giants such as the Roman 
Catholics. The Presbyterians’ home base in 1846 was effectively a handful of 
congregations in the economically depressed Scottish Lowlands; even after 
various church unions in Scotland, the Calabar mission had to compete with 
mission fields in India, China, the West Indies and the rest of Africa for over- 
stretched Scottish resources. Lutherans, Anglicans and Methodists could all 
outstrip the smaller denominations and the gap between them widened, forcing 
the demise of some and the merging of others as educational agencies. 

As a direct consequence, the Presbyterians deliberately initiated a policy of 
interdenominational cooperation as the best way to retain their Christian iden- 
tity and service. This interpretation differs from the view that inter-mission 
relations were normally hostile and wasteful; Holmes believes the rivalry to 
have been destructive;5? [kejiani deals negatively with it from a Nigerian point 
of view;>3 and Ekechi explains Igboland’s mission history in terms of perpetual 
conflict.54 For Ekechi to ignore the series of conferences held at Calabar, 
which affected southern Igboland, is to ignore provable evidence. 

In 1900 Presbyterian complacency was shattered by the arrival of a Roman 
Catholic in Calabar and institutional rivalry did develop. Across the Cross 
estuary there were Anglican and Methodist missions. In 1904 the Scots 
invited the Anglicans to a conference to agree boundaries for their respective 
operations. From this policy of coexistence there emerged one of cooperation, 


52. B. Holmes, Educational Policy and the Mission Schools (Routledge Kegan Paul, 1967), 
p. 36. m 

53. O. Ikejiani, Nigerian Education (Longmans, 1964), p. 41. 

54. F. E. Ekechi, Missionary Enterprise and Rivalry in Igboland (Cass, 1972). This Ibo historian 
writes about a geographically small part of Igboland and concentrates largely on Catholic and 


‘Anglican history. 
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to maximize benefits from sharing scarce resources. In 1910 an ambitious 
interdenominational conference in Edinburgh agreed policies that were similar 
to many of those of Phelps-Stokes, which it predated by a decade and yet has 
received much less attention from historians of African education. The 
American Phelps-Stokes team of four actually included two Scottish mission- 
aries with Calabar experience, so it is not surprising to find such Calabar 
practices as interdenominational cooperation being recommended for Africa. 
The British government’s 1925 memorandum was clearly influenced by Phelps- 
Stokes and it commended Calabar’s inspection system, imaginative use of 
school gardens (now common in many parts of today’s third world, Tanzania’s 
self-reliant shambas being but one version), interaction between local environ- 
ments and classroom lessons, and positive discrimination in favour of girl 
pupils. Phelps-Stokes and the 1925 memorandum together seem to vindicate 
many of Calabar’s notions and experiences which had been limited by their 
logistics rather than their suitability. 

Cooperation between the Protestants had grown steadily since 1900 along 
the Cross estuary. Some were no doubt motivated by a common fear of 
Catholicism. By 1911 the Scots organized a second Calabar conference, 
inviting the Methodists and Qua Iboe to join them and the Anglicans. This 
summit went beyond a territorial carve-up and outlined common policies and 
central doctrines. In 1917 a third Calabar conference furthered this ecumeni- 
cal progress. The new alignment was especially successful in the Itu-Umuahia 
region, where ad hoc cooperation became formalized in 1938 with an intér- 
mission committee planning many joint projects, including centres for training 
teachers, agricultural workers and nurses, a girls’ secondary school and a 
seminary. 

Sometimes the mission could not staff, or provide the requisite resources for, 
the territories allocated to it; in 1948 for instance the Calabar Education Auth- 
ority was unable to take up options in the Obudu hills.5? This can account 
for some delay in opening up new regions, but individual missionaries often 
made local arrangements to try to overcome this: Rankin withdrew his Presby- 
terian teacher from Ujali and left the superior Anglican school unopposed*8 and 
in 1947 the Presbyterians agreed to take over a school in Abiriba where another 
denomination was in difficulties.59 


Nigertanization and the end of mission 
The expanding post-primary institutions hastened the preparation of 
Nigerian leaders, as did the experience gained from active involvement in the 


55. Colonial Office, Memorandum: ‘Educational Policy in British Tropical Africa’, (1925). 
56. Church Missionary Society, Archives G3/A3/0, October, 1910. 

57. General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, Annual Report, 1950. 
58. C.M.S., G3/A3/0, August, 1910. 

59. Education Authority, Calabar. Minute 601, 1947. 
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church’s committee system of government. Education secretary Lewars pro- 
moted Nigerians to important supervisory posts from 1932,°° though persistent 
expatriate paternalism in practice did seem to be inconsistent with Presbyterian 
ideology about the laity’s role and the equality of all churchmembers and clergy. 
Efik respect for age may account for considerable power being left in the hands 
of aging Scottish missionaries for too long and the title of etubom was bestowed 
on Macgregor, as it had been earlier on Cruickshank, and as it had been in 
the late 19th century on Anderson, giving some credence to mission claims that 
it was difficult to surrender control to indigenous leaders. 

As in the church’s synod earlier, so in the mission’s Education Authority from 
its inception in 1945, there was a commitment to eventual Nigerian control. 
The mission’s rejection of the government’s 1919 view that a teacher was not 
simultaneously a missionary (and should therefore be paid as a teacher) 
did retard both its school system’s expansion and its Nigerianization. Many 
Nigerian teachers challenged this stubbornness, striking in 1936 for teacher 
salaries, forcing the mission to compromise by introducing COLA (Cost of 
Living Allowance), which was effectively the difference between a missionary’s 
stipend and a teacher’s salary.1 Such cumbersome arrangements added to the 
demands for secularization of church schools, but such sentiments were voiced 
by a small minority. At the time of Nigerian independence, the Presbyterian 
school system was firmly in the hands of Presbyterian Nigerians, Akanu Ibiam, 
Akpayun, Usung Iso. They were left free of Scottish interference to work 
out the church’s relationship with the new Nigeria, whose federal government’s 
intention to dispense with mission schools was made clear in the 1962 Education 
Act, though only with the civil war of 1967—69 did the Presbyterian system 
virtually end. 

In passing, it is interesting to note that there is a current move to follow 
Catholic policy and ask the secular state to return their schools. 


Conclusion 

Of course, European missions bequeathed problems as well as imitable prac- 
tices to Africa. ‘Fhe Scots at Calabar insisted on high professional standards 
controlled by sound training and supervision, showed concern for school- 
leavers’ careers, expanded uncountry only after manpower and resources made 
that feasible. But after 1960 Nigerian churchmen’s impatience erupted into 
demands for general educational expansion, not least in building secondary 
schools and founding scholarships; standards fell and a cash-flow crisis 
developed, but the long-established ideology prevailed, even after the formal 
surrender of the schools to the secular state in 1974, when their Presby- 
terian principals were allowed to remain in their posts and to perpetuate their 
traditional values. 


60. See: Foreign Mission Committee, Church of Scotland, 1932. 
61. S. Phillipson, Grants-in-aid of Education in Nigeria (Lagos, 1948) p. 38. 
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Without the support of ordinary parents, villagers, secret society leaders, 
trained indigenous teachers and pastors, the small group of Scots would have 
achieved little in eastern Nigeria. Their legacy is less in quantitative terms 
of numbers of pupils, schools and teachers than in qualitative ones such as 
attitudes towards scholarship and interpersonal relationships. 

The uncompromising commitment of the original missionaries to their theo- 
logical, political and ethical notions remained constant, although, both as indi- 
viduals and as an institution, they adapted policy in the light of experience 
and changing conditions, as the successful compromise over slave-ownership 
shows,6? but intransigence over polygamy was less successful. Of course, the 
missionaries destroyed some of the ancient culture, though perhaps only with 
the support of radical indigenes who desired societal evolution; the mission 
destroyed in order to reconstruct, and its arithmetical size was never enough 
to force reconstruction without the people’s support. As teachers of new 
book-based skills they brought coveted knowledge. The avidity for places in 
the mission’s schools never slackened and the meagre resources were contin- 
uously overstretched. That the Presbyterian Education Authority supported 
the 1962 federal government’s Education Act supports the view that education 
rather than sectarian conversion was their top priority. Its Nigerianization 
policy contributed to the process of decolonization, though this was hampered 
by its benign paternalism. Yet this paternalism rested on a determination to 
maintain academic and ethical standards, standards whose appropriateness, 
however, were seldom questioned. By requiring a commitment and sense of 
vocation from its teachers, it gave its schools a certain stability, something 
which is acutely lacking in today’s Nigerian schools, where the post-UPE 
(Universal Primary Education) expansion has resulted in a continual staff turn- 
over, with teachers focusing on their personal careers rather than on their 
pupils’ prospects.6 The mission’s ecumenical initiatives were braver and 
more constructive than was its tardiness in facilitating inter-ethnic respect and 
cooperation, for much too long allowing the Efik to frustrate their attempts 
to work with neighbouring ethnic groups such as the Ekoi, Ibibio and Igbo. 

While not claiming that the small Presbyterian mission had a near-perfect 
history, this article suggests that for five generations it operated on pedagogical 
and political principles (forgetting its specifically sectarian ones) that remain 
pertinent to today’s schools, whether in Nigeria or Scotland. 


62. Goldie, Calabar and its Mission, p. 95. 

63. Eastern Nigeria’s Legislature introduced UPE (Universal Primary Education) in 1957 (not 
with much success). That the Presbyterians welcomed this (see Synod Minute 699, 1956) while 
the Anglicans suspected it (see Niger Diocese, Educational Policy, mimeographed statement, 
October 1956, Port Harcourt) and the Roman Catholics totally opposed it (see Catholic Bishops’ 
statement in The Leader, Owerri, 9 June 1956) again underlines the tolerance towards other school 
systems practised continually by the Scots in eastern Nigeria. 


CANADA IN AFRICA: 
SIR PERCY GIROUARD, NEGLECTED 
COLONIAL GOVERNOR 


A. H. M. Kirk-GREENE 


A FEW YEARS AGO I concluded a paper on Canada’s contribution to the colonial 
civil service cadres in Africa, presented to the conference of the Canadian 
Association of African Studies at Winnipeg, with the words: ‘Paradoxically, 
perhaps, those Canadians who reached the very top of the British Colonial 
Service, Governors Sir Percy Girouard and Sir Gordon Guggisberg, were not 
recruited through the special Dominion selection scheme’.! At that time, 
whereas Guggisberg had become the subject of an exemplary piece of bio- 
graphical research by Ronald Wraith,? conventional wisdom and common 
experience had suggested that, since there were no Girouard papers, a com- 
parative study could not properly be undertaken. Subsequently, however, I 
have through the family kindness been given permission to consult an extensive 
collection of Girouard papers (hereafter GP), memoirs, letters, press-cuttings 
and photograph albums. Incorporating this invaluable archive into what I 
had earlier been able to put together from Canada, notably Girouard’s personal 
file at the RMC Kingston (hereafter GPF), from the Colonial Office files in 
London, and from the extensive secondary sources of those who had known 
or written about Girouard in Africa, Canada or Britain, this paper sets out to 
be not only a contribution to the study of Canada’s historical role in Africa’s 
advancement, but also to inspire some Canadian scholar with better qualifica- 
tions than mine to embark on that full-length biography of Canada’s most 
distinguished yet least-known colonial governor. Long overdue, with the 
discovery of personal papers such a project would now seem to be within the 
bounds of research realization. 


‘Dominions men’ 
When the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs, Leo Amery, was address- 


Mr Kirk-Greene is lecturer in the modern history of Africa at Oxford University. He wishes 
to thank the Principal and fellows of Catherine Parr Traill College at Trent University, the Depart- 
ment of History at the University of Calgary and the library staff at the Royal Military College, 
Kingston, Ontario, for hospitality and help; also Dr Mark Girouard and Mr R. D. Girouard for 
permission to consult family papers. 


1. A revised version of the paper, “Taking Canada into Partnership in “The White Man’s Burden”: 
The British Colonial Service and the Dominion Selection Scheme’, appeared in the Canadian 
Journal of African Studies, 15 (1981), pp. 35-54. 

2. Ronald E. Wraith, Guggisberg, London 1967. Since then, Wraith has published two biographi- 
cal afterthoughts, adjusting some of his earlier conclusions: see ‘Guggisberg Remembered’, West 
Africa, (1977), pp. 545-47, and ‘Frederick Gordon Guggisberg: Myth and Mystery’, African 
Affairs, 80 (1981), pp. 116-22. 
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ing the Imperial Conference of 1926, he made a special point of emphasizing 
to the Dominion delegates that careers in the British Colonial Service were just 
as much open to their best men and women as to citizens of the British Isles. 
Prefacing his imperial survey with ‘I believe the tin mines in Nigeria are largely 
run by Australians’ and observing that the present Director of Surveys in 
Tanganyika was an Australian, Amery went on: ‘Take a colony like the Gold 
Coast. The Governor is a Canadian; the Director of Geological Survey is an 
Australian.... We have a good many Canadians and Australians in the Medical 
and Veterinary services.’ After noting that the General Manager of the 
Nigerian Railway was also from Canada, Amery concluded by referring to his 
recent appointment of a special adviser on tropical medicine in the Colonial 
Office. ‘I took the best man I could find’, he said. ‘I learned, afterwards, 
that he was a Canadian’. As it happens, another Canadian had held no less 
than two successive and major governorships in Africa a decade or more 
previously; for reasons that will become clear later on, the Secretary of State 
preferred not to mention this fact. 

By the standard of the eventual gubernatorial roll-call, the Canadian contri- 
bution proved to be more than a fact; it was a signal achievement, too. Out 
of a total of approximately 250 men who were appointed to a governorship of 
one of Britain’s 35-40 colonial territories in the 20th century (the exact number 
of colonies fluctuates according to the period under review), the number of 
Dominions men who rose to the rank of colonial governor as the peak of a 
Colonial Service career can be counted on one hand. Sir George Honey, a 
South African, ended his career as Governor of the Seychelles. The out- 
standing administrator among the 300 Dominions men recruited in the inter- 
war period was Sir Ralph Grey. Born in New Zealand in 1910, he became 
successively Deputy Governor-General of Nigeria (1957), Governor of British 
Guiana (1959), and Governor of the Bahamas (1964). Created a life peer in 
1968 as Lord Grey of Naunton, he was Governor of Northern Ireland until 
his retirement in 1973. But at the top of the Dominions dimension stands 
Canada’s contribution to the prestigious post of the governorship of major 
African territories: three such top colonial posts, and one outside Africa, were 
held by Canadians between 1907 and 1929. Here is a record insufficiently 
recognized. — 

In the first case, that of the Governor referred to anonymously by Leo Amery 
at the Imperial Conference, the blame can to some extent be laid at the door 
of His Excellency himself. Sir Gordon Guggisberg, who became Governor 
of the Gold Coast in 1919, was born at Galt, Ontario. As his biographer has 
summed it up: ‘Although he became content to describe himself as a Canadian, 
Guggisberg was by inclination, and in some measure by achievement, an 


3: Imperial Conference 1926: Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings (Canada Sessional Paper 
No. 107), (Ottawa: King’s Printer, 1927), p. 92. It was the background to this report by the 
Secretary of State which formed the springboard of the project cited in note 1. 
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Englishman of the governing class’. Nevertheless, as a scrutiny of the records 
of the Waterloo Historical Society makes unequivocally clear, the Canadian 
connection of the Guggisberg family is impeccable. 

If Guggisberg’s Canadian connection has been overlooked too long, the 
remarkable record of another Canadian colonial governor in British Africa has 
scarcely been looked at at all.6 Yet consider the superior quality of the career. 
Percy Girouard, scion of an eminent Montreal legal family, was appointed the 
first Governor of Northern Nigeria (the legendary Lugard’s rank had been that 
of High Commissioner) at the unusually young age of 40. He had already been 
knighted when he was a mere 33 years of age. Then, his star still rising fast, 
he was promoted to the Class I governorship of British East Africa (soon to 
be renamed Kenya) when he was only 42. Within a dozen years, from 1896 
to 1908, he had laid down a network of railways in North, South and West 
Africa, lines which were still in use fifty years later. Within a few more, he 
had had top-level experience of railway administration in North and South 
Africa and of colonial administration in West and East Africa. There is even 
evidence that a number of senior officers in Nigeria, along with one or two 
top officials at the Colonial Office, backed Girouard over Lugard for the future 
Governor-Generalship of Nigeria.” At the age of 45, Girouard was to make 
Colonial Service history once again: he was compelled by the Secretary of State 
to offer his resignation as Governor—not the first, of course, but nonetheless 
one of the few. This rare and regrettable fall from gubernatorial grace in no 
way reduces the force of the case argued here, urgently advocating a full-length 
study of this outstanding exemplar of Canada’s proconsular presence in Africa, 
a man whose life has so continuously and so curiously eluded the attention of 
Canadian and British imperial historians alike. Yet the verdict is open for all 
to read: ‘Few Canadians’, a contributor to Maclean’s Magazine has pleaded, 


4. Wraith, Guggisberg, p. 15. 

5. Other useful sources for an examination of Guggisberg’s governorship are F. M. Bourret, 
Ghana: the road to independence, 1919-1957, (1961), and David Kimble, A Political History of 
Ghana, 1850-1928, (1965). Neither gives the attention to the Canadian connection paid by 
Wraith, who acknowledges the assistance of Andrew W. Taylor, President of the Waterloo Histori- 
cal Society, Ontario. I, too, wish to acknowledge the value of the Society’s journal as a source 
for the family’s history. 

6. The biographical picture at the Canadian end makes discouraging and little coherent read- 
ing. Neither Girouard nor Guggisberg features in Who’s Who and Why: A Biographical Diction- 
ary of Men and Women of Canada and Newfoundland, published in Toronto in the year (1914) 
when the former had just reached the peak of his public career; nor in The National Encyclopaedia 
of Canadian Biography, which appeared shortly after the death of both of them. Both had 
appeared 25 years earlier in Canadian Men and Women of the Time (1912). Girouard, but not 
Guggisberg, and his father are included in the Macmillan Dictionary of Canadian Biography 
(1963). Three generations of Gironard (Jean Joseph, Désiré and Percy) appeared in the 1932 
edition of the Oxford Encyclopaedia of Canadian History. Girouard alone features in the relevant 
annual volumes of Prominent Men of Canada and The Canadian Who’s Who, as well as in the recent 
editions of The Encyclopaedia Canadiana. 

7. Cf. Margery Perham, Lugard: The Years of Authority, (1960), p. 473, and Sylvia Leith-Ross, 
Stepping-Stones (1982), p. 178, n 13. 
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with the proverbial voice in the wilderness, ‘took a more positive part in the 
development of Africa than Girouard’.8 

Edouard Percy Cranwill Girouard was born in Montreal on 26 January 
1867. He-was the only son of the Hon. Désiré Girouard (1836—1911), a gradu- 
ate of Montreal College and McGill University (the latter was to award him 
a DCL in 1874). In Montreal, the Girouards lived in the city and also at 
Quatre Vents, Dorval. Gaining his BCL in 1860, Désiré Girouard was called 
to the bar and took silk in 1880. From 1878, he represented the Jacques Cartier 
constituency in the Canadian House of Commons, sitting on the Conservative 
benches, until 1895 when he relinquished his seat on his appointment to the 
High Court of Canada. He resigned his judgeship in 1910 in order to accept 
the post of Deputy Governor-General of Canada, but in the following spring 
he died, in Ottawa. A keen historian, Désiré Girouard wrote more than a 
dozen books on regional history, including Vieux Lachine and a detailed study 
of Lake Saint Louis, published first as a series of pamphlets and finally as a 
500-page, illustrated book in 1893. He had also written, in 1884 and again 
in 1902, what he called brochures on the history of the family in Canada (which 
‘oeuvre d’affection’, he charmingly confides, involved him in an outlay of 
$4,000).9 

In the latter years he travelled to France in order to add the French 
side. Although he found some Girouard family documents in Paris—‘méme 
des localités portant ce nom’,—he was unable to add much more to the family 
history because he discovered that all the regional civil registers had been 
burned by the Commune in 1871. He did learn, however, that the French 
Girouards had died out on the male side after Antoine’s emigration to Canada 
at the beginning of the 18th century, although he came across his eldest son, 
Emile, who was running the Paris-Canada in Paris. Nevertheless he felt he 
now had enough material to allow him to go ahead and publish, privately in 
1906, a complete family history under the title L’Album de la Famille Girouard. 
In it he traces the genealogy back to Montlucon, where Jean Girouard, after 
moving from Paris, was married in 1690. Jean’s third child, Antoine, emi- 
grated to Canada in 1720 as a young man of twenty-four, as a sort of private 
secretary to Ramezay. Inthe 18th and 19th centuries the Girouards were typi- 
cally large families: Antoine (1696-1767) had eight children, his son Henri 
(1733-98) having thirteen, and fis son Julien (1779-1865) having no less than 
eighteen. Désiré’s own father Jérémie (1811-75) was one of these children, 
and he himself, the firstborn of a family of eight (an elder child died before 


8. Major G. G. M. Carr-Harris, ‘Un Batisseur d’Empire’, Maclean’s Magazine, November 
1961. The same author, who had been an instructor at RMC, Kingston, from 1927 to 1939, also 
published two more accounts ‘Africa—the Girouard Story’ in Professional Public Service, (1960), 
and ‘The Girouard Story’, Royal Military College of Canada Review, (1961), pp. 185~95. 

9. This quotation, and the rest of this paragraph, are taken from his privately published L’Album 
de la Famille Girouard, (1906), a copy of which was lent to me by Dr Mark Girouard. 
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being baptised), was to become the father of ten children. This album Désiré 
concluded with a reference to his son Percy: 


Un Girouard, jeune encore, a illustré le nom dans la campagne de Soudan. .. 
Je le mentionne, non pas seulement par pur orgueil, qui est d’ailleurs par- 
tagé par tous les Canadiens sans distinction d'origine, mais pour démonstrer. 
les grandes avantages de léducation scientifique et technique.!® 


It is now time, given this premature accueil, to introduce Edouard Percy 
Cranwill Girouard. In doing so, I shall refer to him as Percy, the name he 
was to prefer above the others in connection with his knighthood. Among 
colleagues and in correspondence he was known as ‘Gerry’, perhaps a typical 
informalization of his surname at a time when even close male friends of fifty 
years’ or more acquaintance never thought of using Christian names, or else 
an anglicized corruption of the French name Girouard, just as the family in 
England today tend to prefer the English to the softer French initial ‘G’. 
Désiré Girouard made three marriages: to Mathilde Pratt of Montreal, in 1862 
(she died the following year); in 1865 to Essie, daughter of an Irish doctor, 
Joseph Cranwill (incorrectly Cranwell in some sources) from Ballynamoney in 
County Wexford;!! and in 1881 to Edith Bertha, daughter of Dr John Beatty 
of Coburg, Ontario. As the sole surviving male child of his father’s second 
marriage (he had two half-brothers, Ernest and Hector), Percy bore his 
mother’s family name. 


Girouard in Canada and England, 1867-1895 

Percy attended the seminary at Trois Rivières. His mother died when he 
was twelve. Then, following his father, he went to Montreal College. At the 
age of only fifteen he entered the Royal Military College, Kingston, established 
only seven years before. There as Cadet No. 147 he took the oath of allegiance 
on 13 September 1882, the very day of the battle of Tel-el-Kabir 
which marked the inauguration of the British protectorate of Egypt and 
which, in its turn, though no one could know it at the time, was to influence 
so profoundly the future career of the young Cadet. Désiré, 
who seems to have looked on an education at the RMC as an excellent 
preparation to the study of law, was far from pleased when, shortly before 
graduating in June 1886 with a diploma in engineering, Percy revealed to him 
that he wished to make the army his career. Certainly in military terms he 


10. Ibid., p. 24. 

11. One version is that she was taken across from Ireland to the USA by her parents when 
she was only 6 months old. Another, from a contemporary source, Representative Canadians: A 
Cyclopaedia of Canadian Biography, (ed. George M. Rose, Toronto, 1888), identifies Essie as an 
American, the sister of a New Orleans cotton merchant who is said to have acted as a Confederate 
agon in Montreal during the Civil War. The latter supposition enjoys no currency in the family 
today. 
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had performed well at the RMC, making lance-corporal after two years and 
being promoted full corporal five months later.!? For the whole of his senior 
year he held the rank of cadet company sergeant-major. There are, however, 
no entries on his personal file under the weighty heading ‘College Distinctions: 
Academic and Athletic, e.g. prizes for studies, ‘Firsts’ in sports, etc.’, although 
years later in Government House, Nairobi, he was to enjoy a reputation for 
encouraging all manly sports. His inability to shine in athletic activities may 
likely be attributed to being slight of stature as well as short-sighted in his left 
eye. His apparent lack of academic distinction is, however, countered by a 
recent description which talks of Girouard as 


five foot eight inches in height, with fair hair and blue eyes [who] had 
distinguished himself in civil engineering, geology and French. He had 
led his class of nine in his third and fourth years of the college, and in his 
final year had been awarded prizes in military history, strategy, tactics, 
reconnaissance, military administration, law and, not surprisingly, French.” 


It is interesting to find in Donald Thomson’s history of surveying and mapping 
in Canada special mention of the part played by the RMC graduates, including 
the specific inclusion of the name of Girouard.'4 

Following a shortage of young officers in the Royal Engineers, Britain 
offered four commissions in that corps to graduates of the RMC who held a 
diploma in engineering. Girouard at once applied and was accepted. (There 
is some evidence that he had, in fact, applied for such a commission in 1886 
but had not been allowed by his father to take it up.) Now came the rub. His 
father refused to finance the undertaking. Fortunately one of his aunts came 
to the rescue and gave him £100 towards his uniform and sea voyage to Britain. 
Towards the end of 1888 Percy was gazetted to the Royal Engineers and 
assumed regular military duties at Chatham. 

It is interesting to note that Girouard, like his fellow Canadian Guggisberg, 
should have been commissioned into the Royal Engineers. Indeed, Britain 
relied heavily on “The Shop’, the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, to 
produce the right proconsular breed for those pioneering days at the turn of 
the century. Charles Gordon, Herbert Kitchener, Henry McCallum and 
Matthew Nathan were all colonial governors who had been commissioned into 
the Royal Engineers, while Reginald Wingate and Hubert Young had started 


12. I should like to express my sincere thanks to Mr C. R. Watt, Head of Special Collections 
in the Massey Library, Royal Military College of Canada, Kingston, for his help in making 
Girouard’s personal file (hereafter GPF) available to me, and to Dr Adrian Preston of the College’s 
teaching staff and author of In Relief of Gordon (1967), for bringing these papers to my attention 
on a visit there in 1977. Incidentally, the RMC file gives the name as Edward Percy Cramvill 
[sic] Girouard. 

13. Roy MacLaren, Canadians on the Nile, 1882-1898, (1978), p. 143. 

14. Don W. Thomson, Men and Meridians, Vol. 2: 1867-1917, (1967), pp. 255-57. 
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their eventually distinguished careers in colonial administration by being com- 
missioned from Woolwich-into the Royal Artillery. Finally, just as, in terms 
of Britain’s religious minorities, Guggisberg was one of the two or three Jews 
to become Governor of a British colony in the twentieth century, so Girouard 
was one of the half-dozen Roman Catholics to attain that position of eminence. 

A year later, in 1891, he was promoted lieutenant. In that year, too, he 
presented a paper to the Royal United Services Institute in which he advocated 
the construction of a circular railway round Great Britain’s coastline, to carry 
armoured coaches and mobile coastal artillery, thereby ensuring total protection 
against seaborne invasion. !5 

Girouard quickly made his mark as an imaginative administrator. Within 
two years he was singled out for the post of Railway Traffic Manager of the 
Royal Arsenal at Woolwich. This was a new appointment, created out of the 
amalgamation of the several small lines in use at the Arsenal. 

Of his time at the Royal Arsenal, Girouard has written in an autobiographical 
fragment how it offered 


an interesting and at times fascinating task for a junior subaltern [which] 
gave much insight into the army machine ... and impressed upon one the 
duty of dealing directly with very senior officers and officials.1¢ 


Among the other lessons he thought worth learning was that ‘the spirit of 
accepting responsibility inculcated by service in the Canadian Pacific Railway 
was evidently not a tradition of the War Department’. Already the signs of 
one who knew his own mind and who was not given to patience with authority 
just because it was authority were visible to those who might know how to 
recognize them. 


Girouard in the Sudan and Egypt, 1896-1899 

By July 1895, Girouard had completed five years’ Staff service. He was 
reposted to Chatham, to take temporary command of a Sapper unit, the 43rd 
Fortress Company, which was being raised for service in Mauritius. ‘The 
prospect of service in an outlaying [sic] colony’, he recorded in his autobio- 
graphical chapters, ‘was not alluring, when quite suddenly a heavenly alterna- 
tive was presented’. In the 1890s, Girouard assures us, it was the ambition 
of officers to secure secondment to the reconstructed Egyptian army. Before 


15. P. Girouard, “The Use of Railways for Coast and Harbour Defence’, Journal of the Royal 
United Service Institute, 35 (1891). 

16. This, and the unattributed quotations in the following paragraphs, are taken from an 89 page 
typescript (GP), entitled ‘Egypt and the Sudan’. It consists of seven chapters and covers the years 
1895 to 1899. From internal evidence it looks as if it may have been part of a draft autobiography, 
undertaken by Girouard during his retirement after World War I. There is also extant a 65 page 
typescript “The Imperial Ideal’, with a letter from T. Roosevelt dated 21 July 1910 saying how 
much he had enjoyed the parts Girouard had read to him in Nairobi. 
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leaving Woolwich, it happened that his former professor of fortifications at 
Chatham, Colonel A. O. Green, introduced him to the Sirdar of that Army, 
Sir Herbert Kitchener. ‘I felt that my hour had come’, he noted; and indeed, 
it marked the beginning of a close, admiring and lifelong relationship with one 
who was to be ‘a friend and counsellor to the last’. Convinced that, as he says, 
there was no work more attractive to a railway engineer than to survey in 
unknown country—and he was speaking from experience with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway ten years earlier—he at once accepted the offer of joining 
Kitchener’s railway party preparing to thrust southwards: “Though the deserts 
of the Sudan were the antithesis of the wilds of Canada, the difference made 
the attraction the greater’. 

But the War Office had other ideas. After five years as what Girouard called 
‘a Jack in office’, it was time for this young Canadian Sapper to taste a little 
‘regimental grind’. The Sirdar’s nomination was rejected and a deflated 
Girouard’s posting to Chatham was confirmed, ‘to tramp the barrack square 
and fit myself for the supposed amenities of Mauritius’. In the following 
spring, while he was attending a course at the School of Musketry at Hythe, 
news came of the Egyptian army’s advance towards Dongola. This was 
enough for Girouard. With characteristic Canadian contempt for the red tape 
of ‘proper channels’, he presumptiously sent a personal cable to the Sirdar: 
‘May I come now?’ Ten days of mounting anxiety at this impertinent irregu- 
larity culminated in the ‘glorious order’ from the War Office to proceed at once 
to Egypt: in April 1896 had thus come ‘the greatest day of one’s life’. 

It is impossible to read a campaign history of what Winston Churchill was 
to call ‘The River War’ without coming across references to the magnificent 
achievement of the building of the desert railway from Wadi Halfa to Berber 
and the widely praised role of Lieutenant Girouard. Having received expert 
advice from practical engineers and headquarter strategists alike that the pro- 
posed line was not only impossible but ridiculous, Kitchener ordered it to be 
initiated. ‘The projection, direction and execution of the whole work’, wrote 
Churchill at the time, having taken the trouble to search out Girouard in Cairo 
and, over luncheon at the Savoy Hotel, learn the details from the man himself, !7 
‘was entrusted to a few subalterns of Engineers, of whom the best-known was 
Edouard Girouard’.!8 Churchill went on: 


Sitting in his hut at Wadi Halfa, he drew up a comprehensive list. Nothing 
was forgotten. Every want was provided for; every difficulty was foreseen; 


17. The meeting and subsequent ‘long-standing friendship’ are narrated in the Girouard MS. He 
noted that at this time the Savoy had eclipsed Shepheard’s and the Gezirah. See also Peter de 
Mendelssohn, The Age of Churchill, (1961), p. 129. Another Churchill-Girovard meeting is 
described by Admiral Richard Bell in his autobiography, Sailor in the Air (1967), p. 85. Churchill’s 
signature appears on the menu card, along with those of Louis Botha, Edward Grey and J. S. Seely, 
for the dinner given by Sir Richard Solomon in honour of his son-in-law at the Reform Club, on 
29 July 1909 (GP). Another interesting menu (GP) is the elaborately designed one commemor- 
ating a celebratory dinner for Kitchener in Johannesburg on 17 June 1902. 

18. Winston S. Churchill, The River War, (1899, Penguin edition 1972, p. 246). 
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every requisite was noted. The questions to be decided were numerous and 
involved. The answers to all those questions were set forth by Lieutenant 
Girouard in a ponderous volume several inches thick; and such was the 
comprehensive accuracy of the estimate that the working parties were never 
delayed by the want of even a piece of brass wire.!9 


Eighty years later, the Canadian historian Roy MacLaren, in his notable tribute 
Canadians on the Nile, devotes three chapters to “The Road to Dongolay’, 
which furnish first-rate information on Girouard’s stupendous achievement on 
the Sudan Military Railway.2° So, too, in a personal and expectedly more pro- 
fessional context, does Colonel Sandes’s history of the Royal Engineers in the 
Sudan campaign, published by and for the Institution of Royal Engineers at 
Chatham.?!_ And, of course, every biography of Lord Kitchener, from war 
correspondent G. W. Steevens’s popular With Kitchener to Khartoum to Philip 
Magnus’s magisterial Portrait of an Imperialist nearly sixty years later, tells 


~ the same story and stresses the close friendship of the Sirdar and the 


"j 


Sapper subaltern. Kitchener’s definitive biographer claims that no member of 
Kitchener’s ‘Band of Boys’ of picked sapper subalterns was quite so useful or 
so close to Kitchener, as Girouard, ‘the reigning favourite, privileged and 
indispensable’, with his ‘personal rare good looks, bubbling high spirits, and 
that happy transatlantic ability to express himself crisply and tartly without 
causing offence’.?2 

In February 1897, Girouard was sent to Britain to arrange for the purchasing 
of stores and new railway stock, fifteen locomotives and 200 trucks. ‘Don’t 
spend too much’, Kitchener had cautioned him, and to his delight Girouard 
managed to ‘borrow’ from Cecil Rhodes a number of locomotives earmarked 
for the Cape Railway. On calling at the War Office, he encountered a cool 
reception and was told he would be relieved of his command and replaced by 
a suitably senior officer. Returning in wrath to Wadi Halfa, Girouard 
promptly placed his resignation in Lord Cromer’s hands, in response to this 
lack of confidence in him. It was refused; and when the senior officer sent 
out by the War Office to take command of the Railway Battalion arrived, 
the Sirdar, observing that he was perfectly satisfied with his team, offered 
him the choice of working under his junior Girouard or being reposted to 
London. The Hobsonian nature of the offer had its intentional effect, 
and Girouard was once more in command. None appreciated better than 


19. Ibid., 252. ‘A mud village’, he concluded, ‘had been transformed into a miniature Crewe’. 


20. MacLaren, Canadians on the Nile, pp. 142-60. 

21. Lieutenant-Colonel E. W. C. Sandes, The Royal Engineers in Egypt and the Sudan, 
(1934). There is also an unsigned professional account of Girouard’s work on the Sudan Military 
Railway attached to his RMC personal file (GPF). 

22. Philip Magnus, Kitchener: Portrait of an Imperialist, (1958), pp. 104-5. See also Brigadier 
R. B. D. Blakeney’s memoir (he was one of the party of six Sapper subalterns working under 
Girouard on the Sudan Military Railway) of the mutual bond of friendship in ‘K. and Gerry’, 
National Review, (January 1936), pp. 86-94. It contains a number of amusing—and revealing- 
anecdotes, including the famous ‘si-gar’ one. 
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Kitchener himself that, in Churchill’s contemporaneous judgement, thanks to 
Girouard, ‘nowhere in the Soudan was he [Kitchener] better known than on 
the railroad, nowhere was he so ardently believed in’.?3 

Not long after this, Cromer offered Girouard the post of President of the 
Egyptian State Railway. He was then 31. Kitchener advised him to accept, 
and so his Egyptian army service came to an end in 1898. Girouard marked 
the occasion in his autobiographical account with a eulogy of his chief, quoting 
Kitchener’s reply (retained in GP) to his telegram sent congratulating him on 
the Battle of Omdurman in September 1898: ‘Thank you my dear Girouard 
your work in 1896-97-98 has borne fruit’. In the opinion of a staff officer 
on file at the RMC, Kingston, Girouard’s achievement in the Sudan campaign 
ranked as second in importance only to those of Kitchener. 

In May 1899 Girouard was once more back in London after a delightful 
winter social season in Cairo, to supervise orders for rolling stock and bridging 
material, this time for the Egyptian Railway. He had been able to convince 
the usually unpersuadable Cromer that the right gauge was the 3 ft 6in and 
not Cromer’s preferred economy of a 3 ft 33in. At the back of his mind he 
had the idea of ultimately linking his railway system with Rhodes’s Cape to 
Cairo line, which was the standard 3ft 6in gauge. During the guest of 
honour’s address at the annual dinner of the Railway Institution on 18 May, 
Lord Salisbury included a reference to the ‘wonderful skill’ of Lieutenant 
Girouard, ‘one of the Queen’s subjects of French extraction in Canada’.24 In 
London that summer Girouard, who unusually was promoted captain and 
brevet-major on the same day in recognition of his Egyptian service, found 
‘all the military Clubs agog with excitement’ over the tense situation in 
South Africa, where war threatened with the Boers. Girouard soon sailed to 
- America, where he was very impressed by the speed and efficiency with which 
the Press Stock Car Company in Pittsburgh and another firm in Cleveland, 
Ohio, put his rolling stock orders through. 

Now came the opportunity for a holiday, after three years in the Sudan and 
Egypt. And so it was back to Canada, the first real visit since he left in 1888 
(there is evidence of a brief visit home in late 1895). Taking canoes, rods 
and guns, ‘we [the composition of the party is not mentioned: Girouard did 
not marry till 1903] had a glorious but all too short’ break in the wilderness 
of North Ontario, moving upcountry from Haileybury on Lake Temiscamingue 
and camping at Cobalt. But it was not to be all recreation. A vast banquet 
was organized by the officers of the Montreal Military District and held at the 
Windsor Hotel, Montreal, on 5 September, so that Canada might honour ‘her 
Distinguished Son’. No lesser personages than Dr Borden, the Minister of 
Militia, and Major-General Hutton, Commandant of the Defence Forces of 


23. Churchill, The River War, p. 255. 
24. Report attached to Girouard’s file (GPF). 
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Canada, were at the top table, along with Colonel Gordon, Mr Justice Désiré 
Girouard, and other civic dignitaries. In keeping with his by now well-known 
tendency for speaking out against political interference, Girouard the younger, 
perhaps not altogether tactfully in the presence of the Dominion’s Ministry for 
Militia, alleged that good RMC Graduates were being prevented from giving 
of their best by ‘political trammels [and] provincial pull’.25 

On his return to England, Girouard found mobilization orders were already 
in hand. With Cromer’s concurrence, Girouard was offered the appoint- 
ment of Director of Communications (Railways) under Sir Redvers Buller, 
Commander-in-Chief designate for South Africa. This responsibility, which 
excluded railways in the field, fell short of what Girouard had in mind. He 
succeeded in having the post restyled ‘Director of Railways, South African 
Field Force’ and, furthermore, gazetted in the rank of Assistant Adjutant- 
General, with a subordinate staff of no less than seven RE officers. As Major 
Girouard, he set sail for Cape Town in October, 1899. Thus, at the age of 
only 32, with two clasps to his Egyptian medal, the Nile Expedition medal, 
twice mentioned in despatches, and the DSO awarded before he was thirty, 
the next phase of Girouard’s career commenced. He had discovered his 
professional niche, as a railway engineer of outstanding technical skill, con- 
summate organizing ability and awesome energy. By the turn of the century, 
Girouard’s was the name which came first to mind in the profession of railway 
administration overseas. 


Girouard in South Africa and England, 1899-1906 

For two reasons, the amount of space devoted to Girouard’s South African 
years, 1900-1904, earns less attention in this biographical memoir than that 
given to his career in the 1890s. One is that most of the professional content 


has been rehearsed in his own substantial History of the Railways during the 


War in South Africa (1903).26 The second, in the context of this research, 
is that his own fragment of autobiography drew to a close with his departure 
for the Cape: regrettably, no more has come to light. Perhaps one revealing 
episode deserves to be recorded, because of its growing familiarity in the total 
Girouard story. When the War Office queried the estimate of his requisition 
for stores for the Railways Directorate of the South African Field Force, 
Girouard simply by-passed the hierarchy and made a direct approach to Joseph 
Chamberlain at the War Office.27 He was apparently then told to order 
everything he thought necessary. Without Chamberlain’s carte blanche Lord 
Roberts’s march on Pretoria would not have been possible. He was able to 
double the line between Bloemfontein and Johannesburg, at one place laying 


25. There is a long and fascinating account of the banquet and the speeches made attached to 
the Girouard file (GPF). 

26. He also published two articles, ‘Railways in War’, Royal Engineers Journal, (1905), and ‘The 
Railways of Africa’, Scribner’s Magazine, (1906), pp. 553-68. 

27. See The Times obituary notice, 27 September 1932. 
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80 miles of track in 48 hours.28 No wonder that in his history of the Boer 
War, Arthur Conan Doyle felt able to refer to ‘the famous Girouard’ when 
describing the role of the trustworthy trains in the lines of communication. 
With the cessation of hostilities in 1902, during which he had been signally 
knighted at the age of 33, Sir Percy was offered the post of Commissioner of 
Railways for the Transvaal and Orange River Colony. Here, once again, the 
emerging pattern of his behaviour in office and the manner of leaving it adds 
another identifiable strand. It is also a totally new piece of information on 
Girouard’s South African period. 

Among the Girouard papers is a letter from Lord Milner, written from 
Government House, Pretoria, in June 1904. Milner, who had served under 
Cromer in Egypt, must have met Girouard in Cairo and may have been person- 
ally instrumental in persuading him to accept the South African appointment.?9 
Alluding to a recent meeting between them, it reads: ‘As I told you, I think 
it would simplify the problem with wh. [sic] I have to deal, as it would no doubt 
be more agreeable to yourself, if you were to be relieved at once from the 
responsibility of your present office’. Accordingly, Milner promised to give 
Girouard six months leave on full pay, adding that his ‘resignation’ would take 
effect at the end of that period. In accepting responsibility for making changes 
in the Railways Board, Milner noted that he wished to make it quite clear that 
in his view ‘it is the financier and man of general business who ought to be 
at the head of our railway systems’. He repeated what he had apparently told 
Girouard at their recent meeting, namely that he rejected the latter’s alternative 
proposal that the Railway Commission should simply have a financial expert 
attached to the three-man Board. ‘I regard as essential that Finance and 
Business Ability should be at the head [sic], however intimately associated with 
special knowledge and experience of railway matters’. ‘With every recog- 
nition’, he went on, ‘of your great service and your eminent ability in your army 
line [emphasis in original], I do not think these are your strong points’. He 
was therefore of the opinion that Girouard would not be in his ‘right place’ 
as Chairman: perhaps a member for Administration, but not Chairman. While 
perfectly understandable, this letter does end with the subscript ‘Yours very 
truly’, a form palpably more distant than the ‘Yours ever’ of letters written 
two years earlier also in the Girouard papers.3° 

In his account of Milner’s Kindergarten, Walter Nimocks implied that it was 
the antagonisms of the post-war years and the hostility of the Afrikaner mem- 
bers of the Inter Colonial Council which brought about Girouard’s downfall.3: 
This is also the view advanced in the Dictionary of South African Biography, 
28. Daily Chronicle, 17 July 1912. 

29. Milner to Girouard, 16 July 1900 (GP). 
30. Milner to Girouard, 12 June 1904 (GP). Several other Milner letters, including some 
correspondence with Sir Richard Solomon, have also been retained in the family. 


31. Walter Nimocks, Milner’s Young Men, (1970), 41. He cites in support Volume VI of L. 
S. Amery’s The Times History of the War in South Africa. 
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where Milner is presented as having bowed before the storm of Afrikaner indig- 
nation and sacrificed Girouard, much to the anger of the latter’s many friends 
in the Transvaal civil service who accused Milner of the sin of failing to support 
his subordinates. Rumour of the démission had already been picked up by 
the Montreal press, and an unidentified cutting among Girouard’s papers 
quotes a comment in an earlier issue of the African World that ‘the demand 
for Sir Percy Girouard’s removal will be complied with sooner or later’ and 
concludes that the affair provided another illustration of ‘the ancient truth that 
the man most capable in war is sometimes most incapable in peace’. At the 
end of 1904, Girouard resigned as Commissioner of Railways and returned to 
regimental duties in England, much decorated, with a KCMG and three men- 
tions in despatches from the South African war to add to his Sudan war DSO 
and clasps. 

There is one more major event relating to Girouard’s South African years. 
It was there that he met his future wife. Mary Gwendolen was the only 
daughter of the Hon Sir Richard Solomon, GCMG, KCVO, KCB, KC, a dis- 
tinguished constitutional lawyer. In 1907 Solomon, who had been Attorney- 
General of the Transvaal since 1902, was appointed Agent-General of the 
Transvaal in London and three years later was appointed the first High 
Commissioner for the new Union of South Africa in Britain? Girouard’s 
marriage took place on 10 September 1903. A son was born in London on 
3 September 1905, and was christened Richard Désiré. 

After his resignation from South Africa in 1904, Girouard was posted to HQ 
Eastern Command at Chatham, Kent, where he served as staff officer to the 
Chief Engineer. He had been promoted brevet lieutenant-colonel just before 
leaving Africa. Career-wise, he found the position constraining after his 
African command, and his lack of private income made for social restrictions.33 
Only limited consolation could be derived from the announcement of his 
appointment as Hon Lieutenant-Colonel of the 18th Regiment of Canadian 
Infantry, the Franc-Tireurs de Saguenay, and from being granted the freedom 
of the Ironmongers’ Guild of London. In 1906 Girouard was transferred to 
HQ Western Command at Chester (he himself lived at Hartford) where he 
acted as Assistant Quarter-Master General. And then, as before in 1888 and 
again in 1896, came another of Sir Percy’s ‘glorious orders’ to furnish yet 
another of ‘the greatest days of one’s life’.34 The sounding-out letter from 
Downing Street was brief and to the point, a Colonial Office style which must 
have appealed to Girouard. ‘I am directed by the Earl of Elgin to inform you 
that he proposes, if it will be in accordance with your wishes, to submit your 
name to His Majesty the King and to recommend that you should be appointed 
to... the office of High Commissioner of Northern Nigeria’.35 


32. Dictionary of South African Biography, I, 1968. See also Manchester Guardian, 11 
November 1913. 

33. Cf. the obituary notice in The Times, 27 September 1932. 

34. MS, p. 10a (GP). 

Footnote 35 on next page. 
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Girouard in Nigeria, 1907-1909 

Girouard’s appointment to the Governorship of Northern Nigeria (the post was 
so upgraded in April 1908, when he was issued with a new Commission)36 
marked the beginning of a second ladder of success, a career in railway adminis- 
tration now giving way to one in colonial administration. Yet it is necessary 
to realize that it was the first that led to the second. There is no doubt in 
this writer’s mind that it was Northern Nigeria’s ‘railway imperative’ which 
conditioned the Colonial Office’s choice of a successor to Sir Frederick Lugard 
in Zungeru. 

Although Lugard had succeeded in imposing a workable administrative sys- 
tem on Northern Nigeria once he had brought the Fulani emirates under his 
control in 1903, to consolidate its government and to boost its exports and 
imports the Protectorate needed above all a railway outlet to the sea. Railway 
communication was something Lugard had had to the fore of his mind right 
from the start in 1900. As with Prime Minister John A. MacDonald’s percep- 
tion of the strategic value of the Canadian Pacific Railway at the time of Riel’s 
second uprising in 1885, when, in contrast to General Wolseley’s column’s 
forced march of three months from Ontario to Fort Garry to put down the Red 
River rebellion of 1870, General Middleton was now able to move his troops 
to the mid-west by rail in a matter of days,3” so did the Satiru revolt of 1906 
in Sokoto bring home to Lugard how indispensable a railway was for moving 
security forces quickly over long distances through difficult terrain.38 Accord- 
ingly, shortly before his resignation, he once more urged on Lord Elgin at the 
Colonial Office the overriding need for a railway in the North. This time 
he succeeded not only in making his case but in persuading the Imperial 
Government to provide funds for the survey. 

Girouard was pre-eminently the man for the job. As the most experienced 
and successful authority on railway construction in Africa, his opinion carried 
great weight with the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and it is plausible 
to surmise that his views had already been privily sought by Churchill at the 
Colonial Office3® over the conflicting arguments and reports from Nigeria on 


35. Antrobus to Girouard, 22 October 1906 (GP). The formal letter of appointment from the 
Colonial Office was dated 22 December. It ended with the conventional reminder that ‘I am 
to add that the proposal that you should receive this appointment must, of course, be treated as 
absolutely confidential until His Majesty’s pleasure has been taken’. 

36. Dated 18 April 1908, superseding the original dated 12 February 1907. Copies of both 
Commissions are in GP. 

ae see J. M. S. Careless and R. Craig Brown, The Canadians 1867-1967, (1967), pp. 89 
and 96. 

38. For an account of the Satiru affair, see Perham, Lugard, I, Chapter XII. 

39. General H. L. Pritchard, in his obituary memoir, positively attributes Girouard’s Nigerian 
appointment to the personal wishes of W. S. Churchill (The Royal Engineer’s Journal, 1933), pp. 
334-35. I. F. Nicolson implies that Girouard was also well-known to Sir Montagu Ommaney, Per- 
manent Under-Secretary at the Colonial Office since 1900, who was himself a Royal Engineer and 
had spent over 20 years in the Crown Agents, the colonial organization in London which handled 
such matters as the ordering of railway stock and bridging materials——The Administration of Nigeria, 
1900-1960, (1969), p. 109. 
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how the existing line in the Southern Protectorate should be extended to the 
North; and in particular, where the crossing of the formidable River Niger 
should be located.40 As one who had served under such superior proconsular 


‘persons as Kitchener in the Sudan, Cromer in Egypt and Milner in South 


Africa, Girouard was fully aware of the confidence traditionally placed by 
Whitehall in the man onthe spot. In making the eventual appointment, Antro- 
bus at the Colonial Office was at pains to emphasize the thinking behind the 
unusual choice from outside the ranks of the Colonial Service: 


In deciding to offer you this employment, Lord Elgin has been influenced 
by the consideration that your experience of railway construction would 
assist him in arriving at a conclusion with regard to the project for a light 
railway from Baro on the Niger which has been put forward by Sir F. 
Lugard. His Lordship desires, more particularly, to have your opinions as 
to the nature of construction and cost of such a line as has been proposed.*! 


However, to make sure that Girouard’s well-known enthusiasm for building 
railways was kept within acceptable bounds, Antrobus concluded by reminding 
him that ‘the railway is only one of many matters which would engage your 
attention, and its importance must not be exaggerated’. One other point in 
Girouard’s instructions needs to be borne in mind. It was emphasized to him 
that any proposals for railway construction and development ‘must be con- 
sidered with reference to Nigeria as a whole’. There must therefore be full 
and free consultation with the Governor of Southern Nigeria. Finally, because 
the Colonial Office was already giving serious thought to bringing the two 
Protectorate governors under a single administration, Girouard’s appointment 
was to be ‘for one tour of service only’. Taking into account the time required 
for the sea passage to and from Nigeria and the period of casual leave, a gover- 
norship of sixteen months was envisaged by the Colonial Office, and the Army 
Council would accordingly be asked to place Girouard’s services at the disposal 
of the Colonial Office for a limited term. 

Despite the British government’s insistence on vetting all development plans 
in Northern Nigeria strictly within the context of a putative ‘one Nigeria’, with- 
in weeks of his arrival in early 1907 Girouard had convinced the Colonial Office 
of the case for the railway construction in the North to be independent of the 


40. For the pre-Girouard papers relating to the construction of railways in Nigeria, see Cmd. 
2325 (1905) and Cmd. 2787 (1906). For the Girouard era, see Cmd. 4523 (1909), along with 
his own ‘Report on Transport Policy in Nigeria’, 30 May 1907, in CO 446/63/23179, and the 
memorandum on railways in Northern Nigeria attached to the Colonial Office’s letter to the 
Treasury, 28 February 1907. On railway development in Nigeria at this crucial stage, see also 
Sir Alan Burns, The History of Nigeria, (1973), p. 208; Sir William Geary, Nigeria Under British 
Rule, (1927), pp.141-145; Lord Lugard, The Dual Mandate in British Tropical Africa, (1922), pp. 
463-68; and the annual reports on Northern Nigeria, 1906-1909. A doctoral thesis by J. M. 
Carland (University of Toronto, in progress) is reported to include an examination of the CO role 
in this railway development scheme. 

41. Antrobus to Girouard, 22 December 1906 and 4 February 1907 (GP). 
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slow advance of the Lagos North-East extension from Ilorin.42 Girouard even 
persuaded the Colonial Secretary to raise the loan for the Northern project on 
the credit of Southern Nigeria, much to the dismay of the latter’s Governor, 
Sir Walter Egerton. Girouard’s ‘no frills’ plan was to build a line from Baro 
on the River Niger as far as the emporium of Kano, 350 miles to the north. 
This would eventually link up with the Lagos line at Minna. Such a line would 
give the North an immediate river outlet for its produce, for from Baro goods 
could be transported down the Niger to the principal inland port of Burutu 
in the Delta. Within the Governor’s personal supervision, and supported by 
a detachment of his own Royal Engineers sent out from Britain specifically at 
his request, construction began at Baro on January 1908. Under Girouard’s 
eye, the speed of construction was remarkable. A hundred miles were built 
in 1908-1909 and 150 in each of the two following years.43 His Director of 
Railways, Sir John Eaglesome, admired not only his enthusiasm and his experi- 
ence, but also his ‘custom of living in a Mess with his small staff so that he 
was always accessible ...many of his ideas were novel and, to a colonial staff, 
radical. He proceeded in his own way, ignoring precedent’.44 The railway 
age had come to the North. 

In other respects, Girouard was more attentive to the Colonial Office instruc- 
tions set out in his letter of appointment. It would be wrong to view him as 
having restricted his attention to railway construction, however urgent that 
need had been for the Protectorate at the time. He was too much an admirer 
of Lugard’s system of Indirect Rule (1.e., ‘rule through the Native Chiefs, who 
are regarded as an integral part of the machinery of Government, with well 
defined powers and functions recognized by Government and by law, and not 
dependent on the caprice of an executive officer’45) to wish to reverse his 
predecessor’s principles of Native Administration. Like his own successor, 
Sir H. Hesketh Bell, he had no doubts that Indirect Rule was the right policy 
for the North. Michael Crowder has characterized the governorship of both 
Girouard and Bell as displaying ‘a policy of minimal interference’.46 Certainly 
it cannot be denied that Girouard was deeply impressed by the calibre of such 
exceptional lieutenants of Lugard as J. A. Burdon, C. L. Temple and C. W. 
J. Orr among the senior Residents and H. R. Palmer and H. Vischer among 
the junior administrators. ‘On the question of what African practice was’, 
notes one of the few interpreters of the Girouard-Bell regimes, ‘the Resident 


42. In the event, the Lagos line did not reach the Niger until 1909 and Kano till 1911, and up 
to 1916 the coaches were carried across the river at Jebba by ferry. 

43. See Appendix H to his Annual Report for Northern Nigeria, 1910-11. 

44. Quoted in Pritchard, The Royal Engineer’s Journal, p. 336. 

45. Lugard, Political Memoranda, (1919, 1970), p. 296. There is interesting material on indirect 
rule among Girouard’s personal correspondence with Lugard, filed in the Lugard Papers in Rhodes 
House Library, Oxford (MSS Brit. Emp. 8.63). 

46. Michael Crowder, The Story of Nigeria, (1962), p. 236. See also the fossilization thesis in 
his West Africa Under Colonial Rule, (1969). 
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was unchallenged’.47 The result was that the British administration of the 
emirates became less interventionist and more laissez-faire. If it is true that 
Girouard was not long enough in Northern Nigeria to tighten the Governor’s 
reins on the powerful Northern Residents, it is equally true that, in contrast 
to Cameron’s strong-willed governorship 20 years later, he showed little incli- 
nation to curb them. Nonetheless, a close analysis of Girouard’s governorship 
does not sustain the common charge that he shied away from touching the 
Lugardian principles of Indirect Rule on the grounds that the master’s word 
was sacrosanct and his directives incapable of improvement. Above all, it was 
under Girouard’s administration that two political officers, the senior C. L. 
Temple and his brilliant assistant H. R. Palmer, persuaded the Governor to 
go well beyond the bounds of Lugard’s original instructions and, indeed, to 
reverse the wishes of the departed Lugard by allowing Native Authorities in 
1908 to establish their own treasuries. The Bezt-el-Mal, or Native Treasury 
as it came to be known, was soon to constitute the fourth pillar of classic Native 
Administration: the Native Authority or Chief, the Native Court, the Native 
Treasury, and the supervisory District Officer. Incapable of reversing this 
innovation on his return from the Governorship of Hong Kong in 1912, Lugard 
accepted the dramatic departure from his original concept of Native Adminis- 
tration and modified it further. Subsequently he was to rationalize the 
creation of Native Treasuries in his two political testimonies on colonial 
administration, Political Memoranda (1919) and The Dual Mandate in British 
Tropical Africa (1922). 

Two more of Girouard’s reforms in Nigeria, his introduction of the first 
educational programme undertaken by Government in the North and his deep 
interest in land tenure and legislation deserve comment. It was at his initiative 
that a high-powered committee was set up in London, and as a result of its 
deliberations the seminal Land and Native Rights Proclamation was drafted.48 
Girouard may not have been correct in his belief in the Indian theory of an 
economic rent, of which he made a close study in London before coming to 
Nigeria, but in retrospect he was undoubtedly right to insist on the strict 
regulation of land by Government in the interests of the Nigerians. 

Girouard can thus be said to have made an impact, drastic and swift, on at 
least five aspects of Northern Nigeria’s administration: the construction of the 
Baro—Kano railway and the Bauchi light line from Zaria to Jos, the introduction 
of the Native Treasury system, the consolidation of a land policy, the reorgani- 
zation of the local constabulary and the Mounted Infantry force,*® and the 


47. Mary Bull, ‘Indirect Rule in Northern Nigeria, 1906-1911’, in Kenneth Robinson and 
Frederick Madden (eds.), Essays in Imperial Government, (1963), p. 76. 
ef Paid of the Northern Nigerian Lands Committee, Cd. 5102, 1910, and Evidence . . . Cd. 5103, 


49. on details of the lesser-known reforms on security, see C. J. W. Orr, The Making of Northern 
Nigeria, (1911, 1965), pp. 191-92, and Bull, “Indirect Rule in Northern Nigeria’, pp. 57—59. 
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opening of Government (as opposed to mission) schools.5° Mission societies, 
especially the Church Missionary Society (CMS), might wish to convert the 
last-named into a separate and sixth achievement, to wit, the restriction of their 
activities in the territory.5! Certainly Girouard, who, in the view of some 
scholars, had come to Nigeria so influenced by Cromer’s mission policy in the 
Egyptian Sudan that his mind was already made up against allowing Christian 
missionaries to enter Moslem areas under any pretext, lost no time in depriving 
the CMS of its educational function. ‘The way to the future regeneration of 
these peoples’, he wrote to the Colonial Office soon after his arrival ‘will best 
be opened by the teaching of the missionary now working in the guise and garb 
of the ordinary British officer, civil and military’.52 Today Nigerian historians 
like E. A. Ayandele do not hesitate to accuse Girouard of pursuing an actively 
hostile policy and ‘nursing the bitterest hatred for missionary propaganda’ in 
the Moslem emirates.53 Those who see Girouard’s role in Northern Nigeria 
as simply carrying out (and on) Lugard’s precepts in an uncritical way are in 
danger of overlooking both the innovation of the Native Treasury system and 
his taking Indirect Rule considerably further than Lugard had ever envisaged. 
Under Girouard authority was virtually handed over from Government House 
to the Residents: the Temple School won out.54 In Margery Perham’s meiotic 
judgement on her hero’s return to Nigeria in 1912, where he found the Resi- 
dents more royal than the king, ‘it is putting it mildly to say that Lugard did 
not approve of the method or extent to which Indirect Rule had been pushed 
since he left in 1906.... ‘This was out-Lugarding Lugard with a vengeance’.55 
Girouard proceeded home on retirement leave in April 1909. The terms 
of his one-tour governorship had been observed, despite its extension from the 
anticipated 12 months plus voyage time and leave to over 2 years. It seems 
as if both parties had taken the opportunity of the regrading of his post from 
High Commissioner to Governor in April 1908, and of the further postpone- 
ment of plans for the amalgamation of Northern and Southern Nigeria, to work 
out an elongated ‘one tour’ and let Girouard concentrate on his development 
of the Northern Protectorate’s railway system. While still on leave earned 
from his Nigerian service, his appointment was announced as Governor of the 
50. This is well discussed in Sonia Graham, Government and Mission Education in Northern 
Nigeria, 1900-1919, (1966). 
51. See Annual Report for Northern Nigeria 1907-08, p. 70; Perham, Lugard, I], pp. 501ff. 
52. Despatch, Girouard to Elgin, 31 October 1907, CO 446/65. 
53. E. A. Ayandele, The Missionary Factor in Nigeria, 1842-1914, (1966), p. 146. Cf. Bull, 
‘Indirect Rule in Northern Nigeria’, p. 72. 
54. C. L. Temple’s philosophy on native administration is set out at length in his Native Races 
and their Rulers, (1918), and is summarized in A. H. M. Kirk-Greene, The Principles of Native 
Administration in Nigeria, 1900-1947, (1965), pp. 9-11. Both he and his fellow ‘super’ indirect 
ruler, H. R. Palmer, subsequently became Lieutenant-Governor of Northern Nigeria. 
55. Perham, Lugard, II, p. 480, quoting a private letter from Sir Richmond Palmer. The second 
sentence is her own assessment of the position. Cf. Bull, ‘Indirect Rule in Northern Nigeria’, 
pp. 66-69. Margery Perham’s final evaluation of Girouard against Lugard is perhaps not surpris- 


ingly less flattering to the former: ‘The changes which he did make emphasized only his inability 
to live up to the standard of industry set by Lugard’, Lugard I, p. 471. 
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Protectorate of British East Africa, later known as Kenya. In his Nigerian 
post, Girouard had clearly impressed the Colonial Office as being among the 
best of proconsular material, their ideal of the man on the spot who got on 
with the job which they had assigned him. Now he had to meet the challenge 
of a first-class governorship, of a territory which the Foreign and the Colonial 
Offices seemed incapable of getting right and for which during the past dozen 
years they had not yet decided on a consistent policy of gubernatorial ground 
rules. 

In Northern Nigeria, the news of Girouard’s transfer was received with 
gloom. It was not only a question of the disturbing lack of continuity at the 
top. Girouard had shown himself as energetic and as committed to the North’s 
interests as his powerful predecessor. A senior Colonial Official, counted 
among Lugard’s most loyal admirers, could in all sincerity write of Girouard’s 
brief term of office that 


the great ability which he had brought to bear on the many problems in 
which the Protectorate was involved, and his sympathetic understanding of 
them, had rendered his two years of administration conspicuous for the high 
level of progress which had been maintained.... His loss was keenly felt 
by those who had served with him.56 


While the author of the Dictionary of National Biography entry on Girouard 
singles out the drafting of his legislation for land in Northern Nigeria,57 com- 
mending it as providing a model for land policy in other African territories, 
and other historians might point to the railway construction as his finest 
memorial, there still remains a case for arguing in retrospect that Girouard’s 
role as catalyst of the economic as well as the administrative development of 
Northern Nigeria has yet to be explored in detail. 


Girouard in Kenya, 1909-1912 

Kenya had been suffering first from what the Colonial Office held to be an 
overdose of grave misdirection under its Governor, Sir Charles Eliot 
(1900-1904), who had resigned, and then from a chronic lack of direction under 
his successor, Sir James Hayes Sadler (1905-1909). Because of the latter’s 
readiness to change his mind so as to please whatever party was representing 
its case to him, he was locally known as ‘Old Flannelfoot’.58 At the Colonial 


56. Orr, The Making of Northern Nigeria, p. 192. 

57. Dictionary of National Biography, Supplement V, 1931-40. The contributor was C. K. Meek, 
formerly of the Northern Nigerian Administrative Service, an anthropologist and an authority on 
land law. Like R. S. Buell in his contemporary Nigeria: its peoples and its problems (1911), pp. 
136-42, he especially praised Girouard’s preparatory work for the Northern Nigerian Land Com- 
mittee (Cd. 5102 of 1910). Interestingly, Sir Alan Burns, the author of what for many years was 
the standard history of colonial Nigeria, made only one mention of Girouard’s record of governor- 
ship, simply listing his three separate contributions to railway development, History of Nigeria, 
(1929; 1955), p. 202. 

58. George Bennett, Kenya: A Political History, (1963), p. 26. 
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Office his reputation was that of being hard-working but ‘amiable and concilia- 
tory to the verge of timidity’.59 Sadler’s shortcomings finally resulted in the 
uncommon step of a gubernatorial demotion in the Colonial Service: he was 
offered the relatively backwater governorship of the Windward Islands. The 
Colonial Office, impressed by Girouard’s record for getting things done in 
Northern Nigeria and now staffed with a number of ex-West African officials, °° 
calculated that maybe here was the moment—and the man—to test whether 
West Africa might not have something to teach East Africa in its search for 
a positive native policy. What is more, Girouard had South African experi- 
ence, too (had he not married into Transvaal society?) and so was no stranger 
to the peculiar problems of a settler colony. Even if there were no railways 
to build (needless to say, Girouard was to find one!)®!1, Girouard in 1909 
appeared to the Colonial Office to be ineluctably the right man for the job. In 
a personal letter from the Secretary of State sounding out Girouard in the 
middle of June 1909, Lord Crewe did not hesitate to indicate his belief that 
Girouard was ‘the best possible man for this important and not easy post’. 
Girouard, then living at 23 Portman Street, had tactfully replied that he was 
quite ready to leave this transfer from West to East Africa to the Secretary 
of State’s understanding of what would be in the public interest. The official 
letter of appointment was then issued by Crewe on 29 June, and a month later 
Girouard received the Commission passed under Royal Sign Manual and 
Signet. Girouard’s substantive rank in the Royal Engineers was now Major, 
against that of Captain when he had been appointed to Northern Nigeria in 
1906, but he kept the brevet rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Girouard started off in Kenya with the éclat that he had displayed in Nigeria. 
He reached Nairobi in September 1909 to find Kenya basking, in the words 
of the author of the fine and only evaluation yet made of Girouard’s East 
African career, ‘in the almost unwanted luxury of having no major military 
expedition or administrative crisis to demand immediate attention’.63 Once 
again, his brief was urgent and unequivocal. In Nigeria, priority number one 
had been the immediate determination of a railway policy; in Kenya, it was 


59. Minute by Ellis to Colonial Secretary, 8 April 1908, CO. 533/43. 

60. These included Sir Reginald L. Antrobus, F. G. A. Butler, H. J. Read, W. C. Bottomley, 
and R. Popham Lobb, who at one time had been Private Secretary to Lugard at Zungeru. 

61. He had the idea of building a railway up to the plateau, but in the event all he achieved was 
the construction of the tramway to Thika. See Mervyn Hill, Permanent Way, (1950), passim, and 
Lord Cranworth, Profit and Sport in British East Africa (1919), Chapter 22. 

62. Crewe to Girouard, 20 June 1909; Girouard to Crewe, 21 June 1909; Crewe to Girouard, 29 
June and 27 July 1909 (GP). 

63. G. H. Mungeam, British Rule in Kenya, 1815-1912, (1966), p. 209. Nobody has analysed 
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Western Manuscripts Division of the Bodleian Library relating to the Maasai move. 
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the instant restoration of. order and direction to the governmental incoherence 
that constituted Sadler’s légacy. Once more Girouard threw himself into the 
task with a speed and an enthusiasm which filled his own officials with 
admiration and those in the Colonial Office with amazement. 

Within the space of two months Girouard had drawn up an interim report 
on a policy for Kenya, a report which even a Whitehall given to the tem- 
perate idiom of impersonal bureaucracy greeted as ‘a remarkable feat’ and ‘a 
prodigious piece of work’.6¢ The recommendations were fourfold. Girouard 
urged a new economic policy, which would emphasize exports, and advocated 
the creation of a strong administrative machinery; hitherto Kenya had lacked 
even. Colonial Service regulations and had nothing like Lugard’s Political 
Memoranda (this Girouard was soon to correct). The two other proposals 
were, as Kenya was to learn and relearn over the next 50 years, almost 
irreconcilable. Girouard wanted to accelerate the development of African 
institutions (a concept with strong overtones of Lugardian indirect rule) and 
at the same time enlist the participation of the European settlers in the process 
of government. Girouard’s conclusion was as incisive as his whole report and 
bore the hallmark of the military man of action. “The situation is not a pleasing 
one’, he wrote, ‘and will demand much close attention and the pruning knife’. 

The first place that the knife fell was on the Protectorate staff. Gurouard 
felt little sympathy for most of the old-stager administrators who had been 
inherited by the Protectorate from the Imperial British East Africa Company 
at the transfer of authority in July 1895. Nor was he impressed with the record 
of certain professional Departments, such as Forestry, which he promptly 
sought to abolish, and the Judiciary, which he wanted totally to reform. The 
Colonial Office, with a characteristic caution which in the long run with 
Girouard in Kenya was to save them from disaster, declined to act on 
Girouard’s telegraphic requests for immediate approval and asked him to 
include everything in a proper despatch. 

This Girouard did. He included in his secret report—in which G. H. 
Mungeam tells us, ‘he unburdened himself in detail’*5>—uncomplimentary 
comments on the quality of his Provincial Commissioners, the senior British 
officials in the Kenyan administration, such as ‘mistrusted and unpopular’, 
‘lazy and unreliable’, ‘hopeless and supine’, ‘self-satisfied and pig-headed’. 
Then he moved to an abusive condemnation of the District Commissioner 
cadre, going so far as to charge that they were mostly wanting in ‘all the social 


64. For the report, see C.O. Confidential Print, African 954. For the minutes on it, see CO 
533/63. 

65. Mungeam, British Rule in Kenya, p. 215. The despatch, from which the quotations in this 
paragraph are taken, is located in CO 533/74. Girouard’s criticism of the administrators he had 
inherited is reinforced by a reading of T. R. H. Cashmore’s important thesis ‘Your Obedient 
Servants: Kenya 1895-1918’ (unpublished ms, Oxford Colonial Records Project, Rhodes House 
Library, mss Afr. 5.1034). In Nigeria, too, Girouard had taken a firm line over the actions of 
some of his administrative officers: cf. A. C, G. Hastings, Nigerian Days, (1926), p. 118. 
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qualifications necessary for the handling or entertaining of a white community— 
this is most unfortunate and has been a very potent factor in accentuating the 
situation’. In the end, as we shall see, Girouard was to be hoisted by his own 
petard: his acerbic assessment of his administrative officers was to prove a 
fatal boomerang. The Colonial Office at once realized that, impressive as 
Girouard’s arguments undoubtedly were, festina lente would have to be the 
order of the day in implementing His enthusiastic Excellency’s sweeping 
reforms. So they recalled Girouard for consultations. His proposals were 
referred to a series of committees in the Colonial Office. 

By the beginning of 1911 agreement had been reached on the most important 
questions of policy. Over the next year there could be no doubt that Girouard 
was making his mark on the administration of Kenya. Furthermore, he had 
succeeded in dissipating many of the old antagonisms between settler and 
official. Even Lord Delamere, settler leader and enfant terrible to Girouard’s 
predecessors, now reappeared in the guise of a good friend.6° The progress 
was not only due to Girouard’s keen mind and administrative competence, but 
also to the fact that at all levels his new subordinates could perceive that he 
took a personal interest in their problems and really wanted to learn all he 
could. By the time Girouard went on leave again, in the spring of 1912, there 
was no denying that his governorship had indeed begun to deliver the goods 
the Colonial Office had wanted: 


He had won the confidence of the settlers. He had impressed his ideas 
upon the majority of his officials. Control, if only in skeleton form in the 
remoter parts, had been achieved throughout the country. The develop- 
ment of local institutions, albeit at different rates and with varying degrees 
of success, was proceeding in the provinces. Attempts were being made 
to improve the lot of the African population, especially in the spheres of 
agriculture and labour relations. With more efficient Hut Tax Collection, 
revenue was rising. It even appeared possible that the country might soon 
begin to pay its way.§7 


But, away on the horizon of Girouard’s sunny reputation, lay a small, dark 
cloud. The Maasai issue, now 15 years old, was not yet resolved. 

In brief, the problem of the Maasai, the great cattle-rearing warrior people 
of East Africa, which had confronted every Governor since Hardinge 
(1896-1900), was to decide just where these nomads should be finally settled. 


66. Cf. Huxley, White Man’s Country, I, pp. 239-40. Lady Delamere found in him all the signs 
of the making of a good Governor of Kenya, ‘a very intelligent and energetic man’. Huxley herself 
describes Girouard as ‘a small, dapper man, with an eyeglass and a great belief in keeping fir’, 
and has an amusing anecdote of His Excellency’s first morning run, in shorts and sweater, on the 
outskirts of Nairobi. 

67. Mungeam, British Rule in Kenya, p. 259. Elspeth Huxley, too, comments on the rising hope 
in settler Kenya that at last the pattern would be broken whereby ‘legislative reforms, Governors 
and secretaries of state succeeded one another with the unhurried inevitability of the changing 
seasons’, op. cit., 196. 
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By one treaty, they had agreed in 1904 to move out of the Naivasha grazing 
lands in the Rift Valley; under another, a large group had been established on 
the Laikipia Plateau. Good quality land had thereby been made available for 
white settlement. Lest envious European (and South African) eyes should 
turn to the new Maasai lands, the Government had stipulated that the move 
to the Laikipia Plateau was to be considered a permanent arrangement, endur- 
ing for ‘as long as the Maasai shall exist as a race’. Any European settlement 
there was specifically forbidden. Nevertheless, despite enlargements of the 
reserve defined in 1904, the Maasai were still overflowing their boundaries as 
their stock substantially increased.68 

When in late 1909 there was a coinciding of the acquisitive eyes of settlers 
fixed on the attractions of the Laikipia Plateau and a temporary move of the 
Maasai back to their traditional site on the Kinangop for one of their important 
cyclical circumcision ceremonies, Girouard allowed himself to be persuaded of 
the advantages of converting this temporary exodus into a permanent exile. 
Wasting no time, he began to press the Colonial Office to re-open the whole 
Maasai question and re-examine the sot-disant ‘permanent’ arrangements. 
What he had in mind was the reunification of the two Maasai groups, northern 
and southern. His experience in the practice of indirect rule showed him, too, 
that such an amalgamation would help revive the failing authority of Lenana 
as the laibon or chief of the Maasai. In Whitehall, the Colonial Secetary was 
disturbed by such proposals. His puzzlement turned to anxiety when, shortly 
after Girouard’s despatch had reached him, he received a private letter—some 
believe it was the work of Norman Leys, a medical officer in the service of 
the Kenyan government®°—warning of the dangers of such a betrayal of trust 
to the Maasai. So seriously did the Colonial Office take this letter that they 
cabled Girouard that under no circumstances was he to take any action on his 
proposal until he received further instructions. 

But Girouard was a soldier. Like Lugard in the Kano-Sokoto campaign of 
1903,7° he initiated action simultaneously with informing his superiors of what 
he had in mind. The Maasai move was already under way when the telegram ~ 
arrived from London. Lord Crewe, the Colonial Secretary, was appalled: ‘the 
whole business has a very ugly look’, G. V. Fiddes, the senior official in the 
Colonial Office, commented. Crewe was adamant that nothing must be under- 
taken without a searching enquiry. Another abrupt telegram was sent to 


68. Cf. Confidential Prints, African, Nos. 954 and 1001. See also G. R. Sandford, An Adminis- 
trative and Political History of the Masai Reserve, (1919); Correspondence relating to the Masai, 
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Nairobi, directing that the move must be brought to an immediate halt and the 
original promises to the Maasai be strictly observed. There was to be no hurry 
about the enquiries to be made: the land would not run away. A crisis was 
averted, in the nick of time. 

Girouard was too much of the man-on-the-spot to be outflanked by head- 
quarters. The change of government in Britain which brought in a new 
Colonial Secretary offered a chance. Yet Lord Harcourt reaffirmed his pre- 
decessor’s policy and refused Girouard’s renewed request that the Maasai move 
be continued. Then, in March 1911, fate seemed to play into Girouard’s hand. 

On the death of the venerable Maasai leader, Lenana, Girouard assured the 
Colonial Office that the old man’s dying injunction had been that the northern 
Maasai should move southwards and abandon the Laikipia reserve. “Tell my 
people’, ran the laibon’s last message as quoted by Elspeth Huxley and others, 
‘to obey the Governor as they have done during my life, and tell the Laikipia 
Maasai to move with their cattle to the Loita plains’. If Crewe had not been 
amused by Girouard’s tactics, Harcourt momentarily was. Noting that Sir 
Percy must have telepathically inspired Lenana’s dying speech, he sat back to 
await the Governor’s next move. He did not have long to wait., A cable came 
from Girouard, assuring the Colonial Office that the Maasai leaders had met 
at Ngong, Lenana’s old home, and were agreed that they wanted to move from 
Laikipia. The Governor had drawn up.a treaty to this effect; it had been 
signed by the Maasai; and now might the move please be approved by the 
Colonial Secretary? Wisely, Harcourt replied that he would prefer to see the 
full documentation in a despatch before he gave a decision. 

Just as Girouard’s explanatory despatch reached the Colonial Secretary, 
another private document came onto his desk. The Opposition Leader, 
Ramsey MacDonald, informed Harcourt that he was in the possession of a 
letter, purporting to emanate from Kenya, charging that Girouard was simply 
yielding to settler pressure in his wish to move the Maasai. ‘Our Governor 
is not playing fair’, the accusatory letter concluded. ‘His mind and ambitions 
lead him into intrigues and bluffing. It is freely said that he does not mean 
to listen to admonitions. He thinks himself safe in the favours of wealthy 
planters and investors’.?7!_ There is certainly evidence that Girouard seems to 
have done his old chief, Kitchener, a favour when the latter, staying at Govern- 
ment House on a shooting trip to East Africa in 1910 while biding his time 
for the prize of Egypt in succession to the ailing Sir Eldon Gorst, let Girouard 
know that he wanted ‘the largest possible free grant of Crown lands in 
Kenya’.72, As alarmed as he was by these charges, Harcourt realised that he 


71. Quoted in Mungeam, British Rule in Kenya, pp. 263 and 264, note 2.. Charles Miller identi- 
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could hardly follow up anonymous accusations against the Governor. In any 
case, did he not now have before him Girouard’s new agreement, signed by 
the Maasai leaders? Reluctantly, the Colonial Secretary saw no alternative 
but to accept the word of the man on the spot. In May 1911 the Maasai move 
was sanctioned. l 

The Colonial Office took the lull in cables from Girouard over the next few 
weeks to mean that the move was going well. Suddenly.a telegram came in, 
announcing that excessive cold and rain on the Mau range, over which the 
Maasai had to take their herds, had brought the move to a complete halt. 
Girouard denied that the Maasai were suffering any undue hardships but he 
did admit that he now regretted his decision to move all the Maasai herds at 
one time. Huxley estimates that the whole exodus comprised 10,000 men, 
women and children, 200,000 cattle and 1,000,000 sheep.”3 

Harcourt’s fury once more bubbled over. Not only had the move been 
bungled, but he was becoming more and more suspicious that Girouard had 
hastened the whole affair simply to get the Maasai off the Laikipia lands, which, 
he now suspected, might already have been offered to European settlers. 
Harcourt, it seems, had reinforced the anonymous reports with some private 
enquiries of his own, among the Protectorate staff. Some of them, as we have 
seen, had little cause to love or be loyal to their Governor.7* He now gave 
Girouard one more chance. In a cable he asked the Governor to confirm that 
no such rights on the northern reserve had been granted or promised to Euro- 
pean farmers. Girouard telegraphed this confirmation in unambiguous terms. 
This Harcourt had to accept. The Maasai move, which had been temporarily 
halted on instructions from Whitehall, would now have to be completed. 
Minuting that ‘I cannot waste the remnants of my brain on Sir Percy’s 
riddles’,?> he bided his time against the imminent arrival of the Governor. on 
home leave. 

Girouard came to London in the spring of 1912. Harcourt asked him to 
call at the Colonial Office. At that interview it became clear to Harcourt and 
one of his senior officers, G. V. Fiddes, that Girouard was, at the best, confused 
in his recollection over the critical issue of whether promises had or had not 
been made to the settlers about the opening up of the Laikipia lands once the 
Maasai had been moved. Girouard was satisfied an undertaking had been 
given that compensation with land elsewhere would be offered to those turned 
out of the Southern Maasai reserve, and that as early as 1909 the Land Office 
in Nairobi had given a written promise to at least two individuals that land 
would be made available to them. Unaware of this, the Secretary of State had 
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ruled in 1910 that as a matter of principle no settler moved from the Southern 
Maasai reserve should be awarded any land on the Laikipia. In the event, 
reconciliation proved impossible between Girouard’s earlier telegraphic assur- 
ance that there had been no promises and his present equivocal explanations. 
Harcourt’s suspicions of what looked to him like double-dealing were at last 
confirmed. 

The details of the next few weeks are not totally clear. It would seem that 
the Secretary of State accused Girouard of acting without consultation and of 
disobeying specific instructions. Girouard’s case rested on the argument that 
the promises of compensation had been made before Harcourt’s instruction had 
been issued. The argument was, in Elspeth Huxley’s judgement, ‘a trivial 
matter, a question of the location of a couple of farms, over which to lose an 
able colonial servant’.76 Another historian has gone further, claiming that 
the whole episode of Girouard, the Maasai and Harcourt might easily have 
been scripted by Lewis Carroll.77 But the antipathy between Harcourt and 
Girouard was now too strong, and the reaction from a Girouard whose opinion 
of authority, once crossed, was by now only too easy to anticipate. There 
could be only one outcome. 

‘It was but a matter of time before the dénouement came. In July, Girouard 
took the inevitable step: he resigned his governorship, and simultaneously from 
the army. In London, the Standard commented on the news with ‘some sur- 
prise’, and the Liverpool Post called it ‘sensational’, while in Nairobi it was 
said to have been received with dismay and consternation and a mass meeting 
was called to protest against the decision.78 Girouard had not only earned 
the respect of the influential settler community but, along with the Colony’s 
Treasurer C. C. Bowring (subsequently Governor of Nyasaland, 1923-29), he 
had engineered the most impressive economic advance in Kenya’s history to 
date and had at last succeeded in bringing some order to its provincial adminis- 
tration through his Native Authority Ordinance of 1912, in which he had clearly 
borrowed from his Northern Nigerian experience.” The Nairobi mass meet- 
ing went on to record its regret over the move and its anxiety over the choice 
of Girouard’s successor, H. C. Belfield from the Federated Malay States. 
They begged the Colonial Office to reconsider its decision.2° In London, in 
contrast to speculation in the British press of an unsympathetic attitude toward 
Girouard in Downing Street,®! the official announcement spoke of his retire- 
ment on personal grounds, hinting that it might not be unconnected with his 
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wife’s ill health.82 In such contradictory circumstances, the distinction 
between ‘resignation’ and ‘dismissal’ is perhaps a fine one, and understandably 
both glosses have been put on the event by imperial historians. However, 
whatever the rights or wrongs of his final feud, the family correspondence 
makes it clear that not only had Girouard been approached with the offer of 
an excellent position with the leading firm of Armstrong-Vickers a year earlier, 
but that, since ‘it looks as if Armstrong’s meant business’, he had ‘quite set 
his heart upon the idea’ of resigning in order to take this up possibly before 
his confrontation with Harcourt in Downing Street. A whole year before, he 
was writing to his father-in-law that things in Kenya were not going as he would 
like, that he found Harcourt interfering, and that he would ‘be very glad indeed 
to shake off the CO’ and its unbusinesslike colonial set-up.83 For his part, 
the Colonial Secretary expressed his sense of betrayal and resentment at 
Girouard’s ‘want of candour’ and, with perhaps pardonable vindictiveness, 
noted on the file: ‘I shall mercilessly show up Sir Percy Girouard whenever 
it becomes necessary’.84 A great governor had fallen from grace—with an 
unusually nasty bump.®5 


Girouard in England, 1912-1932 

Just how deeply Girouard felt that he had been let down by the Colonial 
Secretary in Kenya—the complement to Harcourt’s belief that he had been 
betrayed by one of his governors—can be surmized by the fact that he and Lady 
Girouard opened separate accounts with the General Press Cutting Association 
of Norfolk Street, London, to supply them with every reference to his resigna- 
tion appearing in the British press. Indeed, among Girouard’s private papers, 
by far and away the two most extensive collections of cuttings relate to the 
critical moments of his resignation from Kenya (the three months of May to 
July, 1912) and of his subsequent appointment to—and sudden departure 
from—the Ministry of Munitions (April to June, 1915). Whether in either 


82. The Times, the Evening Standard and the Westminster Gazette were all quick to.deny that 
there had been any friction with the Home Government (17 July 1918). The Manchester Courier 
contradicted the ‘mystery about the matter’ rumour and came out in favour of a resignation decided 
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instance he was contemplating an appeal, or even a counter-attack, must for 
the present remain a matter of conjecture. It is of interest to note that, for 
all his apparent proclivity to resign in a splash of publicity, in their comment 
on the affair of 1912 the Manchester Courier portrayed him as essentially a 
private person while the Newcastle Journal spoke of him as ‘personally a man 
of peculiarly retiring disposition’.*6 

Of Girouard’s post-imperial years, relatively, remarkably and regrettably 
little is known. If he did not quite withdraw from public life, at least until 
after the Great War, he made no further mark of substance upon it. In the 
September of 1912 he paid a visit home to Canada, only his second in 25 years. 
Then, back in Britain, he took up the directorship of the weapon-manufactur- 
ing firm of Armstrong-Vickers at their Elswick works near Newcastle. With 
the outbreak of war he was approached by Lord Kitchener, and in the rank 
of Brigadier was sent across to France in October 1914 to report personally 
to him on the situation there. From Girouard’s recommendations there grew 
the creation of a permanent International Railway Commission, on which 
British, French and Belgian headquarters would all be represented.8?7 In 1915 
he was lent by Armstrong-Vickers to the Coalition Government, first of all as 
chief adviser to Lloyd George in working out how to step up the output of 
armaments,§§ and then, once the bill had been passed establishing a Ministry 
of Munitions (contrary to Kitchener’s wish to retain the responsibility for 
ammunition supply under the War Office), as Director-General of Munitions 
Supply, in the temporary rank of Major-General.8° But, as was by now no 
secret, temperamentally Girouard could not brook control, least of all political 
control. After several sharp differences of opinion, Girouard once more resig- 
ned. The tart correspondence with Lioyd George in the summer of 1915 
about the alleged misunderstandings and his second thoughts about Girouard’s 
terms of appointment closed with the Chancellor concluding that he no longer 
had confidence in Girouard.%® Once more, too, care was taken in the official 
release to emphasize that, contrary to rumour, Girouard had not ‘severed his 
connection with the Ministry of Munitions’ but had simply placed his services 
at the disposal of the Government—another instance of what might colloquially 
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be called the same difference.9! He was at once invited to return to the 
Armstrong-Vickers board,9? where he stayed until 1919. Then, once again, 
he resigned his position. In 1913 he had also been made president of the firm’s 
Canadian succursale or subsidiary company at Longuevie, Quebec, but did not 
reside there. There is some evidence of a demand in Nairobi for his return 
as Military Governor to pursue the colony’s war effort in the East African 
Campaign.% 

Lady Girouard had died soon after the dissolution of the marriage in 
1914.% Her splendidly written letters from Kenya suggest that she had not 
enjoyed a particularly happy marriage. Lord Cranworth, in noting that she 
was considerably younger than her husband, thought her less tactful than she 
ought to have been and recounts an amusing anecdote of mutual rivalry 
between his salon and that of Government House.” Their only son by the 
first marriage, Richard, told the writer that after the Great War his father 
had taken an interest in a couple of cement factories in the home counties, the 
first being at Snodland, near Chatham, and then im a gold-mining venture in 
Colombia. One was a huge success, but in the second of these ventures he lost 
a substantial portion of his investment. In 1927 Girouard made a small but 
spectacular come-back to public life when he wrote a letter to The Times 
accusing Lord Olivier of a gross slur upon his name in the House of Lords and 
demanding a public retraction of ‘this abnormal example—to call it nothing 
stronger—of those “normal forms of loafing and dilettantism”’ which I gather 
from an annual biographical publication to be the “recreations” of this noble- 
man’.°° At the RMC, Kingston, there is a letter on file, dated late November 
1930, in which the Montreal advertising agency Cuckfield, Brown and Co, 
asked for Sir Percy’s address so as to send him a complementary copy of a folder 
they had prepared on the Egyptian Railways, ‘of which, we understand, he 
took a leading part in the building as Chief Engineer to the late Lord 
Kitchener’. The Staff Adjutant replied that he had no knowledge of Sir 
Percival’s [sic] address but understood that he was now resident in England—I 
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believe in London’—and that a letter addressed c/o Mrs P. J. Baskerville at 
236 Stewart Street, Ottawa, would probably be forwarded.” His name con- 
tinued to appear in such publications as Who’s Who in Canada and Prominent 
Men of Canada, but the entries contained no reference to any event after 
1919. Nor did Who’s Who give any address other than that of his London 
club, the Army and Navy. His personal file at the RMC notes that Girouard 
had also been elected a member of the Pilgrims’ Club. 

Sir Percy Girouard died on 26 September 1932, in a nursing home in 
London, at the age of 65. The Times obituary, which it printed with a photo- 
graph (showing him wearing his celebrated monocle) over a caption announcing 
the death of the ‘great railway engineer’, occupied over two columns. It 
should be read alongside the professional Sappers memoir: as good as both are, 
they are in some ways more remarkable for what they do not reveal than for 
what they relate.% 


Conclusion 

What king of a man was Sir Percy Girouard? If the answer is that he is 
a difficult man to portray, it may well be because he was in public life what 
on balance would commonly be called a difficult man. His career was as 
controversial as it was conspicuous. Consider for a moment the negative 
aspects, as they would have appeared to any selection committee: dismissal (if 
we are to call a spade a spade) from a top government post by Milner in South 
Africa in 1904, by Harcourt over Kenya in 1912, by Lloyd George from the 
Ministry of Munitions in 1915; offering to resign his commission in 1897 and, 
20 years later, resigning from the Armstrong board following a violent disagree- 
ment; a tendency to look on himself as obstructed by permanent officialdom 
and hence to by-pass official channels, as with his cabling, as a mere second- 
lieutenant, direct to the Sirdar in 1896, or his appeal over the War Office heads 
to Chamberlain at the Colonial Office in 1900, or his revived approach to the 
Colonial Office on an already rejected issue once Harcourt had succeeded 
Crewe in December 1910; and an almost irrepressible urge to flout political 
authority, whether as a subaltern at a ministerial speech made at a banquet held 
in his honour in Montreal in 1899, as a colonial governor carpeted by the Sec- 
retary of State in 1912, or in his tempestuous relations with his ministerial 
superiors as Director-General of the Ministry of Supply in 1915 or with his 
boardroom colleagues at Armstrong-Vickers. In terms of public service, such 
a record was neither an edifying nor encouraging one. Gjirouard was a man 
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who inarguably wanted to have his own way; and, in contrast to common 
experience, he found this easier as a junior officer than as a senior official. 
There is, indeed, the opinion, dating back as early as the first of his quartet 
of ‘resignations’, that his was a classic example of the age-old adage that the 
most successful leader in war was often the least popular one in peace—the 
Churchill syndrome of post-World War II, reflecting Girouard’s temperamental 
inability to switch from responsible soldier to civilian in authority. 

Against these proven charges of an inclination not only not to suffer political 
fools gladly but also to tell them so in unequivocal terms, must be set a quite 
remarkable record of brilliant achievement and of top-level appointments and 
high honours at an exceptionally early age: the architect of Lord Kitchener’s 
victory in the Sudan when still not 30, President of Egyptian State Railways 
at the age of 31, and then Commissioner of Railways in South Africa before 
he was 35; appointed governor of two large African colonies at the age of 40 
and 42 respectively; awarded the DSO when he was just 30 and knighted for 
public services at the age of a mere 33, when still a lieutenant-colonel. In 
terms of his profession, Girouard was justifiably recognized as ‘the greatest 
authority in the British Empire upon the use of railways in war’.99 Any one 
of his three successful-to-the-top careers (railway engineering, colonial admin- 
istration, international industry) might well have represented the ambition and 
reflected the competence of most men. 

Quick to rise to the top yet not slow to resign once he got there, how are 
we to explain the quixotic behaviour of this difficult man yet often delightful 
companion? Maybe those who are into psycho-history will have their own 
hindsight theories. Contemporaries knew what they saw and liked what they 
recognized. Kitchener, Churchill, and probably Elgin too, all thought very 
highly of Girouard; with the first-named he established, right from Chatham 
in 1895, a close, admiring and life-long friendship. In the context of a 
Northern Nigeria in search of a coherent railway policy, a contemporary 
observer has told how Girouard brought ‘a personal sympathy [and] an illumi- 
nating and penetrative genius’.!°° In a Kenya groping for a basic land policy, 
one contemporary settler attributed Girouard’s successful qualities to the fact 
that ‘he gave a straight answer to a straight question, he had a business capacity, 
and he had a very wide experience of men’.!°! While for another settler peer 
his virtue lay in the fact that he had ‘a very proper and worthy conceit of him- 
self.... If he considered a certain line of action was right, that line he would 
take and criticism or even official rebuke would not deter him’.!°? He had that 
best of all military attributes, of being able to generate loyalty and admiration 
in those who served under him; in return they knew he would back them to 
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the hilt. A positive aspect of his attitude to stupid superior authority was that 
he was never in awe of the top brass, whether it was the stern Sirdar or his 
masters in Downing Street: “The Man Who Was Unafraid of Kitchener’ was 
a label meaningfully revived by the popular press in the wartime Britain of 
1915 to mark his appointment to the Ministry of Munitions. In his personal 
relations Girouard was witty, approachable, and paid little attention to 
the cumbersome colonial protocol of Government House. Shortish, dapper, 
good-looking, bubbling with boyish energy and limitless magnetism, sporting 
a monocle and more of a clipped accent than a Canadian drawl, Girouard was, 
in the view of a latter-day Montreal journalist, ‘perhaps the most colourful of 
all the expatriate Canadian soldiers ... the very model of a modern major- 
general.: That assessment may be true, trite or just turgid journalism, yet 
Girouard’s Canadian background was a potent factor in his make-up—and for 
more than just his popular rendering of ‘Alouette’, whether in the Mess or after 
one of the Northern Nigerian dinners in London. Close colleagues such as 
Genera] Blakeney, Brigadier Pritchard and Colonel Sandes could speak in all 
sincerity of Girouard as ‘a French Canadian with the adventurous blood of the 
early settlers in his veins’,!°* and point to his unconventional way of handling 
matters and men. Philip Magnus, too, noted his gift of ‘that happy trans- 
atlantic ability to express himself crisply and tartly without causing offence’,!9§ 
It is G. W. Steevens, the contemporary biographer of Girouard’s own hero, 
Kitchener, who perhaps most successfully attempted to explain Girouard’s 
complex character by viewing it as ‘a blend of French audacity of imagination, 
American ingenuity, and British doggedness in execution’.!°6 Such a com- 
bination of attributes, virtues and foibles alike, must have been formidable 
indeed. 

Canada’s second, and famous, colonial governor in Africa, Sir Frederick 
Guggisberg, has received due acclaim, in the form of a full-length biographical 
study; though primarily as a governor and very much secondarily as a Canadian. 
But Sir Percy Girouard, Canada’s first, and no less distinguished African 
governor, has yet to earn the scholarly study and wider recognition that he 
unarguably deserves, not only for his role in the economic and administrative 
history of Northern Nigeria and Kenya but also for his part as one of the hand- 
ful of Dominions men who reached the top of Britain’s essentially British 
Colonial Service. In the whole of the 20th century and in all Britain’s African 
territories put together, there is not another governor who was knighted when 
he was just turned 30 or who could point to outstanding service in North and 
South, West and East Africa. 
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Yet where is the major study that this major figure deserves? An outburst 
of magazine revival in Canada 30 years after his death created no more excite- 
ment than might a snow-flurry over Lake Superior on Thanksgiving Day. A 
plan in the 1970s by a professor of history at Loyola-Concordia University in 
Girouard’s native Montreal for a study of his role as a railway-builder in 
Nigeria sadly never seemed to get much beyond the planning stage.!°7 The 
Royal Military College, Kingston, named a new wing after Girouard in 1977, 1° 
yet no ripples penetrated beyond the eastern shore of Lake Ontario. The 
simple plaque in St Paul’s Cathedral is by itself an insufficient tribute to a man 
of Girouard’s stature. There are still basic gaps to be filled in our framework 
knowledge of Girouard’s life, especially for his last 20 years, let alone questions 
to be answered and ambiguities to be resolved in respect of the critical stages 
of his career. But with the wealth, as this preliminary biographical paper has 
set out to indicate, of secondary material available from those who knew Sir 
Percy in the military and proconsular phases of his career in each of the four 
quarters of the African continent available to the determined researcher, and 
now with the discovery of a valuable archive of Girouard papers in the family’s 
possession, a full-scale biography of this essentially full-scale man represents 
an intellectual challenge no longer to be feared but one to be resolutely and 
rewardingly faced.109 
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CHINA AND AFRICA: THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
RELATIONS OVER MANY CENTURIES 
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CHINA AND AFRICA are geographically far away from each other, separated by 
immense land mass with huge mountains and stretching deserts, as well as by 
vast Oceans. The distance covers several tens of thousands of miles either 
on sea or on land. In ancient times when there were no steamships, no rail- 
ways, no aeroplanes, communications and contacts between the two continents 
were extremely difficult. Historians have tried to establish when China started 
to have contacts with Africa. But so far opinions differ. According to the 
Chinese historical records (‘Shi Ji’) written by the famous historian Si Machien 
over one hundred years BC, the Emperor Wuti of the Han Dynasty sent envoys 
to the far west to make alliance with friendly tribes against the powerful but 
often trouble-making Huns in the north. These envoys reached many distant 
countries originally unknown to China, including Pathia, Babylonia, Seleuid 
Media, and lastly a place named Likan. They also brought back a Likan 
magician presented as a gift by the King of Pathia. It is this place name Likan 
and its whereabouts that has drawn interesting discussions and differing views. 
This is partly because the descriptions in the Chinese records are too simple 
and sometimes, confusing. One particular French sinologist named Pelliot 
held Likan to be Alexandria of Egypt,! which was a trading centre under Greek 
rule and was later annexed by the Roman Empire. A Chinese scholar Feng 
Chenjun seconded Pelliot’s views.? And Joseph Needham in his great work 
Science and Civilization in China also equates Likan with Egypt. 

If this is the case, it would mean that as early as over two thousand years 
ago Chinese officials were sent and visited Africa and an African magician came 
to China, thus starting the earliest human contact between the two continents. 
But while the supposition remains exciting for historians, there are yet quite 
different opinions about it. A German Sinologist Friedrich Hirth holds in his 
book China and the Roman Orient (1885) that Likan was none other than Syria, 
which was then a part of the Roman Empire. A Chinese historian Qi Siho, 
who disagrees with Hirth’s view, however identifies Likan with Byzantium, in 
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the east Balkan? area which was later the capital of the Roman Empire. In 
fact, Joseph Needham, while equating Likan as Egypt, refrains from asserting 
that the Han’s envoys did actually reach there. 

However, there are other indications that indirect exchange of products 
between China and Africa could go back to two thousand years ago. It was 
said that the beautiful Queen Cleopatra of Egypt who reigned between 51 and 30 
BC was wearing a dress made of Chinese silk. She might have benefited from 
the famous Silk Road which started from Sian, then the Capital of China, 
stretching across mid-Asia and reaching up to the Mediterranean Sea. Or per- 
haps the Chinese silk might have been imported into Egypt through middlemen 
from India and other Asian states with which China had trade. According to 
Basil Davidson, ‘Chinese goods were certainly reaching the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean, by the sea routes, as early as the beginning of the Christian 
era’;+ he also mentions some bronze pots of ‘undoubtedly Chinese shape’ dis- 
covered in Meroe, the capital of ancient kingdom of Kush which was situated 
largely in the present Sudan. He thinks that these metal pots ‘which Meroitic 
smiths copied at about this time probably came by sea’s from China. 

On the other hand, African products also found their way to China. It is 
recorded in Chinese official history (Chronicle of Late Han Dynasty: records 
of Western States) that in about 166 AD, the Han Emperor Wanti received gifts 
from the Roman Emperor Antonias who also ruled Egypt then: the gifts among 
other things were elephant’s tusks, rhinocerus’s horns, hawks’ bills, etc. 
These were apparently African products and had probably come from northeast 
Africa. 

Starting from the late Han Dynasty, roughly from 200 till 618 AD, when 
the Tang Dynasty (618-907) was established, China was thrown into intermit- 
tent wars, split into many independent and sometimes warring states or dynas- 
ties. Such situations lasted for about 400 years until Li Shiming, the second 
emperor of the Tang Dynasty, unified the whole country and China became 
once again powerful and prosperous. It was also around this period, i.e. in 
7th Century, that the Arabs became powerful and conquered large areas of west 
Asia and north Africa. The ancient Chinese name for the Arabs was Ta Shi 
(‘big-eaters’ literally, but it most possibly was merely a transliteration). Any- 
how, the two powerful empires were on the whole on friendly terms and there 
were many and frequent contacts between them. Within about 150 years 
(651—798) the Arab Empire sent its envoys to Tang’s imperial court no less 
than 36 times: one mission on average in each four years. Besides, many Arabs 
went to China for trade and other occupations. It was registered that at one 
time (about 760 AD) there were several thousand Arabs and Persians living 
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in and around Yangchow, then a booming trading city on the lower reaches 
of the Yangtze River. There were even more of them in Canton. 
These Arabs were presumably largely from west Asia, but it is also probable 
that some might have come from north Africa. And they also brought with 
them black slaves or servants, most of whom had their source in south Asia 
but some were noticeably from Africa. 

In 1954 a clay figurine was found in a Tang tomb in a suburb of Sian, once 
the capital of the Tang Dynasty. It has every feature typical of an African, 
with black skin, flattish face, curly-swirly hair, broad nose and thick lips. The 
figure-maker must have become very familier with the image of black Africans, 
possibly by watching them closely. Even more interesting is that many short 
stories in Tang Dynasty tell anecdotes about black servants or slaves who often 
display bravery, wisdom, unusual behaviour and a sense of justice. 

It is also reported that Chinese porcelain pieces, stone wares and coins of 
the Tang Dynasty have been found in Egypt, Kenya and Zanzibar in the course 
of archaeological excavations there. 

However, human contacts between the Tangs and the Arabs or Africans 
tended to be one-way traffic. So far, no records have been found that China 
during Tang Dynasty had ever sent any large number of envoys or civilians 
to West Asia or Africa on either official or commercial errands. But there is 
one outstanding case which concerns a Chinese officer named Du Huan who 
did visit Africa in the mid-eighth century. Incidentally, he was taken captive 
in a battle by the Arabs but was later released. He then travelled alot. And 
after ten years he managed to return home. In his memoir ‘Notes on Travel’ 
(Jin Shin Ji) he wrote about his visit to a country named Mo-lin, that was 2,000 
or 1,000 kilometres southwest of Chiusalou (or Yansaluo, both transliterations 
possible), after traversing animmense desert. The inhabitants are said to have 
been black with rough customs. The country had no vegetation and little rice 
or wheat. They fed horses on dried fish, and lived themselves on ‘hu-mang’, 
a kind of Persian date. It was malaria infested. Similar descriptions about 
Mo-lin can be found in other official historical records like the Chronicle of 
the Tang Dynasty. 

Historians have differing interpretations about the locality of Mo-lin. Some 
say it was in north Africa, others say it was Malindi or Manda, both in present 
Kenya. Still others, like Hirth, hold that Mo-lin was to be found along the 
west coast of the Red Sea or the eastern coast of Egypt. Hirth asserts that 
the desert mentioned ‘is no doubt the desert of Sin on the Peninsular of Sinai’, 
and the name of Yansaluo was none other than the transliteration of Jerusalem; 
and that the barren parts of the eastern coast of Egypt were more likely to 
have furnished dried fish in quantities as fodder for horses than any part of 
the interior of Africa’, and so forth. The Cambridge History of Africa (Vol. 3) 
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however, tends to identify Mo-lin (printed as Malin) with Meroe. As men- 
tioned above, Meroe was further south than Egypt, in the present day Sudan. 

Right or wrong, Du Huan is the only Chinese whom we know might have 
visited Egypt or even the Sudan in person during the time of the Tang Dynasty. 

During China’s Sung Dynasty (960-1279) China’s agriculture, commerce 
and handicraft industry including iron-smelting, porcelain-making and ship- 
building, achieved big advances. Chinese ocean-going ships were of better 
quality than most if not all foreign ships at that time, and the compass was 
already in use. As the Sung rulers were threatened by hostile states to the 
north, they encouraged foreign trade by sea in the south as a source of 
revenue. Thus trade between China and foreign countries as far as Persia and 
Arabia and even Africa became more frequent and on a bigger scale. Egypt 
remained the most important centre of traffic so far as Sino-African trade was 
concerned. But archaeological discoveries show that trade relations between 
China and the east African coast were also increasing either directly or 
indirectly at this time. Chinese coins and porcelains or fragments of them of 
Sung Dynasty have been found in Zanzibar, Brava, Kilwa and even as far inland 
as Zimbabwe and at a site on the south shore of the Limpopo.’ 

With the development of trade, China’s knowledge about Africa also in- 
creased. Zhao Rugua, a Provincial commissioner for maritime trade wrote a 
book with the title ‘Ju Fan Zhi’ (Records of Foreign Countries) in which the 
author describes a number of African States such as Berbera, Shenli (both in 
Somalia), Zanj (Zanzibar), Fris and Alexandria (in Egypt), Mulanbi (in 
Magrib) and Kunlun Zanj (which historians identify as Madagascar). 

China’s knowledge about Africa took a further a leap forward in the Yuan 
Dynasty (1279-1368). A cartographer named Ju Siben drew in about 1315 a 
map with Africa shaped like a triangle pointing southward as indeed it does. 
This was a marvellous achievement for that age. For up till then, maps drawn 
by either Europeans or Arabs all showed Africa with a tip pointing eastwards, 
and this was not corrected until mid-15th Century. In a map drawn by Ju’s 
contemporaries, 35 African place-names are marked. The Sahara is shown 
black like the Gobi desert in many Chinese maps. Joseph Needham explains 
that the extensive knowledge of the Chinese cartographers ‘must no doubt have 
been gained from Arab, Persian and Turkish contacts’.® 

It is a pity that no records have been found about Sino-African relations dur- 
ing the Yuan Dynasty amongst Chinese historical works. But the renowned 
Moroccan traveller Ibn Batuta described his itinerary to China during the reign 
of the last emperor of the Yuan Dynasty. Because of apparent misrepresen- 
tation about life in north China, such as the use of elephants for pulling loads, 
which could have hardly taken place in that cold part of the country, some 
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people have cast doubt on whether he ever visited China or not. However, 
some Chinese scholars do believe that Ibn Batuta did appear in south Chinese 
cities like Chuanchow in Fujien and Hanchow in Chekiang provinces. 

Now we come to the most important period of Sino-African relations in 
history. That is China’s Ming Dynasty (1368-1644), Within 29 years, from 
1405-1433, the famous eunuch admiral Zheng Ho made 7 voyages and visited 
southeast Asia and around the Indian Ocean. In the course of at least 2 or 
3 of his voyages, he and his fleet reached the east African coast and visited 
Mogadishu, Brava, Juba, and Malindi (the former three in present-day 
Somalia, the latter in Kenya). It is said that a village in north Somalia still 
bears the name of ‘Zheng Ho Village’ in memory of Zheng’s historic visit.!° 

Many of these visits were in fact of a reciprocal nature. As is officially 
recorded in China, the state of Mogadishu had sent its ambassadors to China 
three times between 1416 and 1423. Other African states such as Brava, Juba, 
Malin, Behosal, as well as Misr (i.e. Egypt), also sent their envoys, and each 
more than once. One Chinese author of that period noted that in one of the 
visits, the king of Malin actually came himself, but he failed to reach the capital 
and died on the way in Fujien Province. He was buried there. The Chinese 
emperor gave him a memorial title and ordered a seasonal sacrifice be offered 
to him. All these African envoys brought with them traditional goods: ivory, 
rhinocerus’s horns, frankincense, ambergris and other African products. 
They also brought animals strange to China such as zebra, ostrich and, most 
wonderful of all, a giraffe from Malin, which was regarded by the Chinese as 
a special kind of auspicious heavenly beast. A solemn ceremony was held for 
the Emperor to receive the envoys and accept the gifts. 

On the other hand, Zheng Ho’s fleet carried large amounts of gold, silver, 
silk, porcelains and coins, to exchange with the local products. Fragments 
of Chinese porcelains of Ming Dynasty have subsequently been found in many 
African countries, including Egypt, the Sudan, Ethiopia, Somalia, Kenya, Tan- 
ganyika, Madagasgar and even Zimbabwe and the Transvaal of South Africa. 

Zheng Ho’s voyages to the African coast were the climax of China’s efforts 
to develop relations with Africa. It also reflected China’s technological level 
in ship-building. The flagship which Zheng Ho commanded was said to be 
about 150 metres long, and could contain over one thousand men. In one of 
his voyages, Zheng Ho wrote: ‘we have traversed more than one hundred 
thousand ¿i (equivalent to fifty thousand kilometres) of immense water spaces, 
and have beheld in the ocean huge waves like mountains rising sky-high, and 
have set our eyes on barbarian regions far away and hidden in the blue trans- 
parency of vapours, while our sails, loftily unfurled like clouds, day and night 
continued their course’.!? 
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Zheng Ho’s voyages were in Basil Davidson’s words ‘remarkable on any 
terms’.13 But then there was a sudden withdrawal. Sino-African relations 
cooled down, communications and contacts abruptly came to a stop. The 
reasons were at least two-fold, one internal, the other external to China, and 
to stress only one of them would be inadequate. 

First was the change of policy on the part of the Ming court. This change 
might itself have resulted from the court rivalry or power struggle between 
the eunuch faction and the official faction.14 And the maritime trade itself 
became one of the issues in this power struggle. The change certainly had 
much to do with the frequent harassment by the Japanese pirates who assaulted 
the Chinese coastal areas and caused lots of damage and losses in human life 
and property. Above all, the politically corrupt Ming rulers were no longer 
in the same position as their forefathers to pursue a heroic maritime cause; and 
they also forbade ordinary people to undertake this task.15 

Second was the invasion of European colonialists in both Asia and Africa. By 
the end of the 15th Century and during the early 16th century when the Chinese 
rulers issued edicts prohibiting ship-building and sea-going trade, Vasco da 
Gama and his crew turned round the Cape of Good Hope and entered the 
Indian Ocean. Afterwards, Kilwa, Mombasa and other east African coast 
areas were repeatedly attacked, looted or burnt down by Portuguese colonial- 
ists. It can be imagined how a devastated Africa lost any mood or power to 
send any more envoys or traders to such a faraway country as China. Even 
had they wished to do so, the way to China was no longer clear to them; it 
had been blocked by the European invaders who by then had invaded India, 
Indonesia and other Indian and Pacific states as well. The Portuguese and the 
Dutch invaded China’s coast areas too, and occupied some islands. 

By the later years of the Ming Dynasty, the administration did try to reopen 
the oversea trade, mainly for levying tax, but the Manchus in the northeast 
took advantage of the weakened strength of both the Ming court and the 
peasant insurgents, and succeeded in conquering the whole of China and set 
up a new nationwide regime, the Ching Dynasty (1644-1911). 

The Manchu rulers of the Ching Dynasty adopted largely a closed-door 
policy with regard to foreign relations. ‘Thus while the industrial revolution 
gave teeth to western capitalism and colonialism, China remained in the tether 
of a backward and decaying feudalism, which proved to be utterely powerless 
before the gunboats as well as the opium coming from the west. Eventually 
the closed-door policy was shattered by the guns of British imperialism in mid- 
19th Century (the Opium War). But the way was cleared only for the imperi- 
alists to have a free hand to oppress, exploit and bully the Chinese people; 
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it was not meant for China to resume contacts and friendly relations with the 
outside world including Africa, which itself had fallen a prey to the greedy 
colonialists and imperialists, and was sinking ever deeper into darkness. - 

If there were any subsequent contacts worth mentioning, these were the 
Chinese labourers or coolies recruited by the white colonialists to work in mines 
in South Africa during the early 20th Century. They shared a similar lot with 
the native black Africans. It is interesting to note that the question of Chinese 
labour aroused such contrasting responses in South Africa. In September 
1903, as many as 42 inhabitants in a district in Transvaal Colony, signed a letter 
to the Lieutenant-Governor of the Colony, complaining that their mines and 
even farms were at a standstill for want of labour, and begging to petition that 
Chinese labour or labour from elsewhere might be brought in, so that ‘the 
country may be developed and present stagnant state may be brought into a 
flourishing condition’.16 However, other places like Port Elizabeth in Cape 
Colony vehemently pronounced their ‘opposition to Asiatic and especially the 
Chinese immigration’. Some newspapers there exhausted themselves ‘in ef- 
forts to decry Chinese immigration and paint the consequences of it in the 
blackest colour’ (Governor of Johannesburg’s letter to the Secretary of State 
for Colonies, 18 January 1904),!? 

In the end, it is calculated, about 70,000 to 100,000 Chinese labourers were 
imported and worked in mines in South Africa from 1904~1907.18 Some of 
their descendants run restaurants and backstreet stores there today. Chinese 
labourers were also recruited by the French and British to work on plantations 
in Mauritius, Madagasar and Reunion during the 19th Century. And many 
were employed by the Germans for building the central railway in Tanganyika 
at the beginning of this century. 

Sino~African relations were negligible during Guo-Mintang’s rule of China 
(until 1949). They have become significant and thriving only after the found- 
ing of the People’s Republic of China and the emergence of an independent 
Africa. This has been a gradual process. When the People’s China was 
founded, there were altogether only four independent countries in Africa: 
Egypt, Ethiopia, Liberia and the South African state. Owing to the racist 
policy of the South African government, there could be no normal relations 
to be spoken of with it. Egypt under King Farouk was not eager to approach 
China either. Ethiopia and Liberia at that time were under American 
influence, with Ethiopia even sending troops to Korea in the early 1950s to 
fight on the side of the Americans under the cloak of the United Nations against 
the Chinese Volunteers. However, after the Korean war, first civilian 
(including labour and youth organizations) and then official contacts started. 
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During the historic Bandung Conference of the Asian-African countries, 
Chinese Premier Chou Enlai met President Nasser of Egypt and other African 
delegates. Egypt became the first African country to establish diplomatic re- 
lations with China in 1956. Since then, altogether 45 (or 90%) of the indepen- 
dent African countries have established such relations with China. The only 
exceptions are Ivory Coast, Malawi, Angola and Lesotho. China has de- 
veloped extensive cooperation with Africa in trade, in economic and technical 
development, in culture and sports and in other fields. Almost all the heads 
of African Governments with which China has had diplomatic relations have 
visited China, some more than once. Late Chinese Premier Chou and Vice- 
Premier Marshal Chen Yi visited Africa three times in the 1960s. They went 
as far as Ghana, Guinea and Mali in the west, Egypt, Algeria, Morocco and 
Tunisia in the north, and Ethiopia, Somalia, the Sudan and Tanzania in the 
east. In the late 1970s, three Vice-Premiers paid official visits to a number 
of African countries separately. Besides, there have been numerous 
exchanges of visits by government or non-government delegations. 

On the whole, Sino-African relations have developed quite satisfactorily, 
thanks to common interests. China’s policy has undoubtedly played its role 
in this respect. During his visit to Africa in 1963-64, late Premier Chou 
enumerated the five principles on which China’s relations with African and 
Arab countries were based. He also expounded the eight principles which 
China must adhere to in rendering economic and technical aid to African 
countries. After nearly two decades, the spirit as well as the wording still 
stand, but some slight modifications might be made in light of changing circum- 
stances. From my personal observation, with regard to African policy, the 
Chinese government has tried to act on the following principles: 

1. Support Africans in their struggle to win independence and safeguard their 
national sovereignty against colonialism, imperialism, and hegemonism; 

2. Try the best to establish and enhance friendly relations with them on the 
basis of equality, mutual benefit and co-operation; provide them with material 
and technical assistance in accordance with China’s ability; 

3. Support the African governments in pursuance of a policy of peace, 
neutrality and non-alignment; 

4. Advocate the solution of disputes between African countries through 
peaceful negotiations, the upholding of African solidarity, and opposition to 
aggression and interference by alien forces; 

5. Support the African countries in their efforts to develop their national eco- 
nomies and seek a new economic world order. 

Such, to my mind, is the policy China has consistently pursued and it was 
not interrupted even during the disastrous period of the Cultural Revolution. 
That is why important developments in Sino-African relations still took place 
during that chaotic period in China. Asa matter of fact, the number of African 
countries having diplomatic relations with China increased by 22, almost an 
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100% increase during that period. It was also in this period that China com- 
pleted the building of the Tan-Zam Railway together with the Tanzanians and 
Zambians, as well as some other aid projects. China also received many 
African leaders and government delegations on their visits to China. In 1974 
alone, no less than nine African presidents came to China one after another. It 
was in course of his talks with the visiting President Kaunda of Zambia that 
Chairman Mao Zhedong for the first time put forth his views about the division 
of three worlds. And it has been repeatedly stressed since then that both 
China and Africa belong to the Third World. 

The above-mentioned facts reveal the importance which China has laid upon 
developing friendly relations with Africa. What are the reasons behind that? 
There are chiefly two, one political, the other strategic. 

First, the political reason. It must be said that China has always stressed 
the political factor in doing things. It is her belief that the liberated people 
must help those who are not yet liberated to win liberation, and that China 
has the obligation to help the African people to achieve and defend their 
national independence. According to Marxism, this is an internationalist duty 
they are committed to. The Chinese government and people are quite serious 
towards this belief, and do not regard it as a mere slogan or propaganda. 
There are a number of African countries—Algeria, Mozambique, Angola, 
Zimbabwe, etc—which won their independence after long years of armed 
struggle. China actively supported them by providing material help including 
military aid to them in the course of their struggle, free of charge of course. 
China has also been giving economic assistance to African countries, mainly in 
the field of agriculture, light industry (such as textiles, farm implements, match- 
making) and in railway and road building. China has also sent medical teams 
to many African countries, and they prove to be one of the most welcome aid 
projects for the African people. Recently, a new agreement was signed by 
which China is to send a medical team to Libya within a year. Interest-free 
loans have been extended to Africa on very soft terms. Of course, as China 
is herself a poor developing country with limited resources, the amount of her 
aid to Africa is not large. The destruction brought about by the Cultural 
Revolution and the large investment needed for her own economy’s rehabili- 
tation and development, have further constrained her ability to assist the 
African countries. Even so, China is still extending aid as her ability allows. 
It is believed that with the growth of her economic power, China’s assistance 
to Africa will also increase, as it conforms to the political principles which 
China has earnestly adhered to. l 

Second, the strategic reason. According to Chairman Mao’s theory, when 
the world was divided into two camps, one capitalist and the other socialist, 
Africa together with Asia and Latin America formed the intermediate zone; 
they were places which either camp must strive to win over. China, being in 
the socialist camp, certainly should do the same thing. Since the Sino-Soviet 
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split and the disintegration of the socialist camp, the Soviet Union has become 
hegmony-worshipping and engaged itself in expansion. In such circum- 
stances, the late Chairman Mao Zhedong worked out his theory about the three 
worlds, pointing out that the greatest threat to world peace lies in the rivalry 
of the two superpowers, the Soviet Union and the United States, for world 
hegemony, whereas China and other Asian, African and Latin American 
countries constitute the third world. In order to oppose hegemonism in the 
interests of world peace, it is necessary for China to unite first and foremost 
the third world countries including African countries as well as the second 
world countries; and the more the better. China certainly takes into consider- 
ation the great number of African states and their role in the United Nations. 
It goes without saying that they made the greatest contribution to the recovery 
of China’s legitimate seat in the United Nations Organisation. And judging 
by the voting records of the past several years, the majority of the African coun- 
tries voted against the armed aggression of the Soviet troops in Afghanistan, 
for the withdrawal of the Vietnam invading troops from Kampuchea, and so 
on. These have rendered blows to the hegemonists, big or small, but they are 
in conformity with the Chinese stand. 

Therefore, the enhancement of Sino-African relations meets the political and 
strategic aims of China, while it is also in the interest of the African nations 
and beneficial to their common objective of opposing both imperialism and 
hegemonism, and safeguarding world peace. 

Are there any problems and setbacks in Sino-African relations? I don’t 
think everthing has been perfect. There were sometimes minor problems or 
incidents which were not so pleasant. But a Chinese saying goes: they are just 
‘a negligible spot on a solid white jade’. 


THE 1982 MAITATSINE UPRISINGS IN NIGERIA: 
A NOTE 


RAYMOND HICKEY 


ALTHOUGH QUICKLY forgotten by the world press and overshadowed by the 
subsequent expulsion of illegal aliens, the recent elections and coup, the 
religious disturbances which broke out in Maiduguri and other Northern 
Nigerian cities late in 1982 were probably more portentious for the future of 
the country than the other more-publicized events. 

The violent confrontation which took place between a sect of Muslim 
fanatics and the Nigeria Police Force in Maiduguri in October 1982 did not 
come as a surprise to those who understand the complexity of the religious 
situation in Northern Nigeria. It had its roots in the deeply conservative 
practice of Islam which is dominant inthe region. This goes back to the highly 
successful jihad of Sheik Usman dan Fodio of Sokoto in the first decade of 
the nineteenth century. As in the case of the Muslim uprisings in Kano 
(December 1980) and Maiduguri (October 1982), the jihad led by Dan Fodio 
was directed at purifying and reforming Muslim society rather than at fighting 
the infidel. It led to the establishment of a federation of Islamic states 
which recognized the overall supremacy of the Sultan of Sokoto. This Fulani 
Empire, which covered most of the present Northern Nigeria and Northern 
Cameroon, maintained its momentum for close on one hundred years. It was 
inherited by the British colonial administration at the beginning of this century 
and received a new lease of life through the system of indirect rule fostered 
by Sir Frederick Lugard, the first High Commissioner of Northern Nigeria. 

When Nigeria became independent in October 1960, the powerful Northern 
Region was still largely ruled through the Mulsim emirs and their Native 
Administrations. The Premier of the Region until his assassination in 1966 
was Sir Ahmadu Bello, the Sardauna of Sokoto, a devout Muslim who claimed 
direct descent from the Prophet. As Vice-President of the World Muslim 
League, he strove to draw Northern Nigeria into the mainstream of Islam and 
was responsible for a crusade of conversion among the small ‘pagan’ tribes of 
the Region in the last years of his life. Only the Tiv area eluded the control 
of the Northern People’s Congress, political arm of the Muslim establishment, 
and was the scene of violent clashes. Meanwhile Northern Nigeria remained 
a feudal society where women did not have the vote and the consumption of 
alcohol could be punished by a flogging. 

The effect of the coups d’état of 1966 and the advent of military rule was 
traumatic for the Muslim establishment of Northern Nigeria. At a stroke the 
Region was carved into six states, political activity was banned, local govern- 
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ment was reformed and the powers of the emirs were greatly reduced. The 
image of the ‘Muslim North’ was further shattered by the fact that the Head 
of State during this period of reform, General Yakubu Gowon, although a 
Northerner, was also a devout Christian. It was inevitable that there should 
be a backlash from the disgruntled Muslim oligarchy whose ancestors had 
effectively ruled the region for one hundred and sixty years. 

The reaction of conservative Muslim forces to the ‘new’ Nigeria is therefore 
firmly rooted in history. Its first test was the drawing up of a new Constitution 
for the country in 1978. This was assigned to the members of the Constituent 
Assembly in Lagos and resulted in a bitter and acrimonious debate between 
Christians and Muslims. The point at issue was the place of the Muslim 
Sharia within the judicial system of the country. At one stage all the Muslim 
members walked out of the Assembly and the resulting impasse had dangerous 
implications for the future of the country. The question of the Constitution 
was solved only because the military were still in power and could insist on 
having their will. 

Nigeria returned to civilian rule and the Constitution became effective on 
1 October 1979. It was clear however that the Constitution had not been really 
accepted by one section of influential Muslims in the North. They could not 
agree with the secular nature of the document; and the proviso that ‘Every 
person shall be entitled to freedom of religion, including freedom to change his 
religion or belief’ (my italics) was anathema to them. Extremists in the Izala 
‘Movement (/zalatul Bidia wa Ikamatul Sunna) and the Muslim Students 
Society rejected the Constitution and openly advocated the establishment of 
an Islamic State. A loose coalition of conservative Muslim forces emerged at 
this time and its activities were encouraged by the Jama’atu Nasril Islam, a 
well-organized politico-religious body established in 1962. The conservative 
position has since then been ably presented by Muslim leaders such as Alhaji 
Abubakar Gummi (former Grand Khadi of Northern Nigeria) and in the 
newspaper New Nigerian and the powerful Kaduna radio station. 

There ts now a deep split in this coalition between the more traditional 
conservative establishment, as represented by most of the emirs and their 
councils, and the newer and more fanatical groups who do not eschew violence 
as a means of achieving the desired Islamic State. It is to this latter group 
that Alhaji Muhammadu Maroua belonged. Generally known by his nickname 
Maiutatsine (in Hausa, ‘he who curses others’), he inspired the horrific Izala 
uprising in Kano in December 1980, in which he and about 5,000 of his 
followers perished. This was put down only after the determined intervention 
of units of the Nigerian Army and Air Force. It was hoped that Maztatsine’s 
death and the imprisonment or dispersal of his surviving followers would hasten 
the end of the new mood of violence among young Muslim fanatics. New 
regulations were also introduced in sensitive areas to control public preaching 
and to authorise ‘approved’ preachers and imams. . 
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Subsequent events, especially the much-publicized ‘uprising’ in Maiduguri 
in October 1982, have shown that the violence movement has not been con- 
tained. The confrontation in Maiduguri was provoked by the police in order 
to pre-empt disorder. The disciples of Maztatsine, with an utter disregard for 
personal safety, resisted the police as they attempted to carry out a search and 
to question their leaders. The police reacted by cordoning off the suburb of 
Bulumkuttu, where the fanatics had concentrated, and by bringing in heavy 
reinforcements. This certainly contained the disorder, which might easily 
have spread through this sprawling city of a quarter million people. When 
the showdown finally came it was swift and bloody and some hundreds of the 
fanatics were killed. The police, too, had their losses, but these were not 
nearly as many as rumour—and the media—claimed. 

The police action in Maiduguri should not therefore be compared with the 
much graver religious uprising which took place in Kano two years earlier. It 
was nevertheless significant and augurs badly for the future. It has been 
claimed that most of the fanatics came from neighbouring countries and that 
Maitatsine himself was a Cameroonian. It could thus be maintained that 
the uprisings were not symptomatic of religious fanaticism within Northern 
Nigeria. This would be a dangerous misreading of the situation. Most of 
Northern Cameroon lies within the former Fulani empire, of which Maroua, 
where Maitatsine was born and grew up, was an important centre. Secondly, 
Maitatsine is known to have spent most of his adult life in Kano where he was 
a respected and influential malam and where he attracted hundreds of disciples. 
Thirdly, his disciples came mainly from the poor and underprivileged fringe 
of the Muslim population which had not benefited from the oil boom and whose 
distress was increasing with the high rate of inflation. It is true that some of 
these were illegal immigrants from neighbouring countries but this is incidental 
to what took place. | 

The urban Muslim poor were attracted to Maitatsine because he condemned 
the hypocrisy and ostentation of the nouveau riche and promised redemption 
and salvation to God’s righteous people. Attracted, too, were the almajirat, 
the young itinerant students of the Kuran who attached themselves to any 
learned malam in a time-honoured system of apprenticeship. These also had 
a very poor and simple life-style and won their daily bread in the cities by 
begging. It would be a gross misrepresentation to blame these elements for 
the disturbances. They were rather the victims of the confrontation and 
would provide convenient scapegoats to divert attention from the embarrassed 
instigators. 

The apologists of the Muslim establishment in the North now vie with one 
another in condemning Maitatsine and in distancing themselves from his move- 
ment. The fama’atu Nasril Islam, for example, placed a full-page announce- 
ment in the Sunday New Nigerian of 21 November 1982 and denounced the 
disturbances as ‘criminal and un-Islamic’. It is now claimed that Maztarsine 
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was a heretic who tried to usurp the position of Muhammad, the last and 
greatest of the prophets. This too is a misinterpretation of the facts. 
Mattatsine no more usurped the position of Muhammad than Martin Luther 
did that of Jesus when he led his reform movement in the sixteenth century. 
Maitatsine should rather be seen as belonging to the Mahdi tradition which has 
always been strong in the Central and Eastern Sudan. In his review of Islam 
and Revolution in Africa Akbar Muhammad noted the emergence of Mahdism 
and the role of the mujaddids (reformers) in African Islam.! Sheik Usman dan 
Fodio was one of the most prominent of African mujaddids and it is to this 
tradition that Maztatsine belongs. 

There are important differences, however, between Usman dan Fodio and the 
unorthodox Maztatsine. Perhaps the truest comparison can be made with the 
maverick Mallam Jibrilla who led a similar populist movement in the border 
area between Borno and Gombe at the end of the last century. He was finally 
defeated by the British colonial forces and was exiled to Lokoja. Like 
Mautatsine, Mallam Jibrilla was credited with magical powers and was a thorn 
in the flesh of the establishment of his time. He was, moreover, an expression 
of African Islam, in which a certain accommodation with traditional beliefs and 
customs is often tolerated. So, too, the preternatural powers accredited to 
Maitatsine were a powerful factor in attracting disciples. 

Paradoxically, like Luther and Calvin in the sixteenth century, Maztatsine 
sought to sweep away the accretions which, he believed, had polluted Islam 
in the new and materialistic Nigeria. His disciples in the Izala movement 
have no time for modern technology and appliances. They loathe Western 
education and manners and—again like Luther and Calvin—seek to purify the 
practice of Islam by a wholehearted return to the revealed Word of God. This 
explains their antagonism to the long-established Sufi brotherhoods of Northern 
Nigeria, the 7ijanzyya and the Kadirtyya. ‘This antagonism is expressed in 
their public preaching and by zealots who attack the more moderate but equally 
conservative body of Muslims as traitors to Islam. These fanatics have pro- 
voked dozens of violent incidents in recent years which have been directed 
against fellow Muslims rather than the infidel. Such a cleavage within Islam 
is abhorrent to the traditional understanding of the wmma, the People of God, 
and deeply shocks the older and more moderate elements. 

I have referred to a loose coalition which brought together the conservative 
and extremist Muslim elements in Northern Nigeria and which has now been 
repudiated by the former. If their position appears rather vague in this note, 
it is because they have been caught, as it were, between two stools and their 
attitude has been ambivalent. For some of them, the present cleavage is over 
methods rather than ultimate aims; for others it goes far deeper and centres 
around the Sufi brotherhoods. (Hence the tags, ‘darika’ and ‘anti-darika’ are 
often used.) 

l. West Africa, 25 July 1983 
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Next to the Izala movement among the extremists comes the Muslim 
Students Society (MSS). This is particularly active in the universities and its 
members have been involved in violent incidents in Ahmadu Bello University, 
Zaria, to protest the consumption of alcohol on the campus. According to the 
official report on the Maztatsine riots in Kano, 


The MSS branches in the North have no belief in the Nigerian Constitution, 
do not recognize the existence of the Federal Government, and abhor the 
sale and consumption of alcohol in the campuses where they exist. MSS 
extremists also have a firm belief in the ultimate attainment of an Islamic 
state in the country, through an Iranian-type revolution.? 


It seems that some members of this student society were involved in the burning 
of Christian churches in Kano City which followed the police action against 
the fanatics in Maiduguri. It can be interpreted as a gesture of solidarity 
with their brethren in Maiduguri and it confirms the explosive nature of the 
situation. The Kano State government later instituted an administrative 
enquiry into the burning of the churches but this could not agree on a unani- 
mous report. The six Muslim members of the panel submitted a ‘majority 
report’ and the two Christian members likewise submitted a ‘minority report’. 
This was a most unsatisfactory, but hardly a surprising verdict. 

Although the disturbances of October 1982 were not as bloody as the Kano 
uprising of 1980, they are probably more disturbing in their implications. 
They show that the death of Maztatsine and so many of his followers in Kano 
did not nip a fanatical religious movement in the bud. They show that the 
apparent stability of the new pluralist Nigeria is not as deep-rooted as was 
thought and that its Constitution is under threat. They show that the rec- 
ommendations of the official Report on the Kano Riots in 1980 and subsequent 
legislation to prohibit provocative preaching have not had the desired effect. 
They show that Nigeria (which does not have a Shi'ite Muslim community) 
has been affected by the world-wide resurgence of Islamic fundamentalism. 
This is reflected even in some influential organs of the media which are openly 
sympathetic to the regimes in Iran and Libya and hostile to the more ‘secular’ 
governments of Iraq, Syria, Egypt and the Sudan. Just as these latter govern- 
ments must live under the threat posed by the outlawed Muslim Brotherhood, 
so too Nigeria will be under the shadow of Maitatsine for some time to come. 

The situation is further complicated by a parallel upsurge of narrow 
fundamentalism among the much smaller Christian community in Northern 
Nigeria. Although less known, because they have not been involved in such 
violent disturbances, some recent movements are provocative in their attitude 
and hostile to both Catholic and Protestant churches with an older tradition. 
These, too, aim at reforming the Christian community rather than converting 
2. Official Report, No. 334: New Nigerian, 23 December 1981. 
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the infidel and they have scant respect for Church structures and institutions. 
Here again they are part of a world-wide resurgence of Biblical fundamentalism 
which places emphasis on the ‘born-again’ individual rather than on an 
established church. 

All these factors point to a continued ferment in the religious scene of 
Northern Nigeria. Although the portents for peace and stability are not 
encouraging, the Nigerian public has been alerted to the dangers and steps 
have been taken to see that moderation prevails. Writing in the Sunday New 
Nigerian Abba Dabo sounded the alarm: 


But if the Maztatsine riots of 1981 were disturbing, the recent Maiduguri- 
Kaduna-Kano riots, even though less devastating in their destruction, are 
even more disturbing and dangerous. And they raise questions concerning 
the capability of our political institutions to contain such threats and main- 
tain security with minimum damage. They have also shown that what we 
did after Maztatsine to prevent a re-occurrence was a failure. That is to 
say that, if we are not careful, we haven’t seen the end of such riots yet. 
When Maitatsine was crushed, many thought they had seen the end of 
it. Recent disturbances prove otherwise. Furthermore, the destruction 
of churches in Kano has added a whole new dimension to the unfortunate 
incident whose effect is dangerous enough to tear the country apart. 


Forewarned is forearmed! 


3. Sunday New Nigerian, 21 November 1982. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Seminar 


A Seminar is to be held jointly by the RAS and the London Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry on 20 June 1984 at the Glaziers Hall, London Bridge. 
The Conference has as its title ‘British Business in Africa: its role in 
the Continents Developing Economies’. Speakers will include Sir Peter 
Meinertzhagen CMG, General Manager, Commonwealth Development Cor- 
poration; Mr Malcolm Rifkind, Minister of Africa, FCO; Dr A. M. O’Connor, 
Department of Geography, UCL; Mr G. M. H. van Engelshoven, Royal Dutch 
Shell; Mr M. D. McWilliam, Standard Chartered Bank Ltd; Mr M. Lake, DG 
VIII, Commission of the European Communities; and Mr C. F. Sedcole, 
Unilever. 


A. T. Matson, D. Litt. 


We are delighted to add our congratulations to those of Mat’s many other 
friends both in East Africa and the UK upon the award of an honorary Doctor 
of Literature late last year. Unfortunately, Mat was unable to go to Nairobi 
to receive the award in person but received it at his Sussex home from the 
Kenyan High Commissioner. 


ASAUK Conference, 19-21 September 1984 


The provisional programme and booking form for the biennial conference of 
the African Studies Association of the UK, at the University of York, are 
included as a separate insert with this copy of African Affairs; further copies 
of the form may be obtained from the ASAUK Secretary at 18 Northumberland 
Avenue. 


Francophone Africa 


Over thirty people attended the ASAUK Symposium on Francophone Africa, 
held at Coventry (Lanchester) Polytechnic on 22 September 1983. Five 
papers were presented: ‘Notes on French sources for African history in the later 
nineteenth century’ by Prof. J. D. Hargreaves (Aberdeen); ‘Cameroon’s accel- 
erated development: the economic and political legacy of Ahidjo’ by Adrian 
Hewitt (ODI); ‘Plus ça change? France and Africa in the Fifth Republic’ by 
Dorothy Parkin with Roy May (Coventry Poly); ‘The attraction of France to 
Africa’ by Keith Panter-Brick (London); and ‘France and Chad’ by Roy May 
(Coventry Poly). 
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ASAUK AGM 


The Annual General Meeting of the African Studies Association of the UK 
was held on 22 September 1983, following the Francophone Africa Symposium. 
After the Annual Report and the Accounts were presented and approved, there 
were brief reports on the formation of the European Council on African 
Studies, and on the approval by the RAS of the ASAUK affiliation. 

Six new Council members were elected and five representatives of relevant 
bodies coopted as follows: Ms Deborah Bryceson, Dr W. G. Clarence-Smith, 
Dr J. F. Crisp, Dr J. McCracken, Dr Nici Nelson, Dr J. A. Wiseman, Mr J. 
Currey (RAS), Mr J. D. S. Hall (SCOLMA), Mr R. Hodder-Williams (African 
Affairs), Dr A. M. O’Connor (SCUSA), Mr J. M. Theakstone (British Council). 
The officers of Council continue in their posts until the 1984 Conference— 
President: Dr A. F. Robertson; Vice-President: Prof. D. Birmingham; Hon. 
Secretary: Dr Deborah Gaitskell; Hon. Treasurer: Prof. M. B. Gleave. 


Epidemics Symposium 


In line with ASAUK’s new policy of holding more than one biennial sym- 
posium, a lively joint meeting between the African Studies Association of the 
UK and the Society for the Social History of Medicine was held on 3 December 
1983 at the Institute of Commonwealth Studies, London. Over forty people 
attended to hear four papers on The State and Epidemics in Africa: ‘States and 
epidemic threats: towards a comparative approach’ by Bill Luckin (Bolton 
Institute of Higher Education); ‘Death camps in the Congo: sleeping sickness 
quarantine, 1903-1911’ by Maryinez Lyons (Los Angeles); ‘Epidemiology, 
colonialism and racial hygiene in Germany, 1884-1938’ by Dr Wolfgang Eckart 
(Munster); ‘Epidemics and social control in twentieth-century South Africa’ 
by Drs Shula Marks and Neil Andersson (London). Professor Terence 
Ranger chaired a concluding panel discussion. 
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BOOKS 


West African Sufi. The Religious Heritage and Spiritual Search of Cerno 
Bokar Saalif Taal, by Louis Brenner. London: C. Hurst and Co., 
1983. 186pp-+appendices, index. £11.95. 


This is a major contribution to our understanding of African Islam. Cerno Bokar 
may not himself have been a major figure, as measured either by the number of his dis- 
ciples (a few hundred) or by his few writings. His life story is not particularly dramatic 
until the final three years (1937-1940), from his submission to Shaikh Hamallah until 
his death. This spiritual submission was declared for strictly religious reasons, in 
deference to Hamallah’s learning and spiritual authority, but it brought Cerno Bokar 
abruptly into the world of political intrigue. The French administration of Soudan 
(now Mali) suspected Hamallah of subversive designs, and the Taal family (Al Hajj 
Umar’s descendants) objected to the emergence of spiritual competition in the form of 
an Hamalliyya offshoot from ‘their’ Tijantyya. So Cerno Bokar’s innocently religious 
act of submission was seen as treason to his own family, and subversion to the colonial 
government. His final years were spent in virtual isolation, but he never thought of 
going back on that fateful submission. 

Dr Brenner’s study authoritatively situates Cerno Bokar in historical context, and 
thus adds to our understanding of the spiritual politics of the time. Cerno Bokar was 
a great nephew of Al Hajj Umar Taal, the great Muslim warrior, and this ‘spiritual’ 
descendancy guaranteed Cerno Bokar a popular clientele. But the tradition of armed 
jihad did not appeal to him, and he feared the passions which were unleashed in a 
military enterprise even with a sacred purpose. This study also makes a careful 
assessment of the Hamalliyya, and the much misunderstood dispute with the Umarian 
Tijaniyya (prayer with eleven beads or twelve). French Islamic policy is scrutinized 
in this context, and appears a sorry tale of bungling and misapprehension. Only Paul 
Marty got it right. 

The most exciting and original section of the book is that devoted to Cerno Bokar’s 
method of teaching at his zawiya in Bandiagara. The ma’d-din (what is religion?), his 
personal oral catechism (Appendix 1), is presented as a technique for the oral trans- 
mission of the written word. Education in Bandiagara involved a lot of rote learning, 
even at the higher levels, but there was room for some intellectual creativity in devising 
techniques for the transmission of sacred knowledge. The relative advance of the 
Fulfulde tradition in Muslim education is significant here: magic squares, numerology, 
dizzying stuff. Cerno Bokar in his way did have an effective adult education pro- 
gramme, and Dr Brenner’s is the best study of the working of West African Muslim 
education to have come to my attention—precise and detailed where previous literature 
has usually been general and approximate. 

A concluding section is devoted to the discourses of Cerno Bokar, his maxims and 
analogical reflections as initially recorded by Hampate Ba, in 1933 and in French. 
Cerno Bokar emerges as a highly engaging man of God, whose thought does have some 
Christian and even Socratic echoes. It may not be possible to ascertain Hampate Ba’s 
contribution here, even for Hampate Ba himself, and there is no other such source for 
Cerno Bokar’s thought. What is revealed is a fascinating example of African sufism: 
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there are many other sufis of comparable interest in the Sahel, but few so lovingly 
remembered. 
School of Oriental and African Studies, DonaL B. CRUISE O’ BRIEN 
London 


Islam in the Political Process, edited by James P. Piscatori. Cambridge University 
Press in association with the Royal Institute of International Affairs, Cambridge, 
1983. pp. ix, 240. 


Works stimulated by the Iranian revolution continue to appear on the subject of Islam 
as a political force in the world. On the whole they are getting better, as political scien- 
tists recover from the shock of the unexpected, and begin to take Iran in their stride. 
This book, while short on theory, is long on description of a much greater range of 
Islamic states than usual, thus placing Iran in a very broad context. In that context 
the Iranian revolution appears isolated and sw? generis, and Islam itself trapped within 
the political processes of each separate state. With this generally conservative analysis 
the discipline seems back on course, the nerve of its scientists fully restored. ‘What 
we have, therefore, in this volume, is a very competent series of accounts of some ten 
or eleven states from Algeria to Indonesia which should certainly inform the uninformed, 
while it provides a good deal of food for thought for those already acquainted with those 
areas, 

The editor, James Piscatori, would like us to draw a distinction between Islam as a 
conservative and Islam as a revolutionary force, and a further distinction between the 
religion as a norm which governs societv, and as the expression of social and political 
forces which have a life of their own. If we work out these distinctions in the examples 
offered, we find a group of three, Iran, Sudan and Pakistan, in which Islam has come 
to power in its most fundamentalist form, both normative and revolutionary. In Iran 
it has overthrown a monarchy and dictated the form and policy of the state. In Pakistan 
and the Sudan it has become the justification for military dictatorships in artificial states 
unable to govern themselves by other means. In the Sudan in particular, the older fun- 
damentalism of the Mahdiya, represented by the head of the Ansar, Sadiq al-Mahdi, 
has been put aside as too radical in its implications for the faith. The irony here is 
that the notion of the Mahdi, the supreme authority appointed by God, which a hundred 
years ago defended the traditional Islam of the Sudan against the modernism of the 
Anglo-Egyptians, would now justify the extensive reform of the holy Law to meet the 
needs of the modern world—a Muslim aggiornamento. 

Surprisingly, it is just such an aggiornamento which is attributed to the first and most 
successful fundamentalist movement of the modern era, that of the Wahhabis in Saudi 
Arabia. Despite its puritan reputation, the Saudi state has taken advantage of specific 
features of the Hanbalite School of Law to introduce modernist legislation on a very 
large scale. Partly as a result, Saudi Arabia figures as the leader of a second trio of 
states in which a successful revolution has given rise to regimes which have become 
identified with the social order they have helped to create. Official Islam in Saudi 
Arabia, normative as it may seem, is at the same time expressive of the political, social 
and economic interests of the Saudi establishment. That establishment has, perhaps 
in consequence, come under attack from latter-day fundamentalists, for whom Islam is 
once again a command to alter the status quo, if necessary by revolutionary violence. A 
somewhat similar situation is discovered in Algeria, where a revolutionary regime which 
took power in the name of Islam is now 20 years old, and embarrassed by widespread 
discontent in the name of a more radical faith. In Turkey, on the other hand, the 
revolution was against Islam, and the Turkish state which it created has remained legally 
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secular. Previous attempts to give political expression to the religion of the vast 
majority of the population have come to grief on the rock of a constitution too deeply 
embedded to be overturned without a major upheaval which few appear to want. In 
politics, therefore, Islam in general remains primarily moral, determining the standpoint 
of politicians and others who at present have nothing to gain and sometimes everything 
to lose from an attempt to sway the policies of the regime in however mild a Muslim 
manner, 

As an avowedly secular state, Turkey has an affinity with the first in a final group 
of three, in all of which Islam appears not only out of power but in considerable 
disarray. The first is Indonesia, where a secularizing, modernizing regime has been 
hostile to Islam as a political creed, while Islam, as a political creed, has been split 
three ways—between its own modernizing philosophy, traditional Islam, and a ‘militant 
tendency’. Not only do these offer three different versions of the faith, they express 
deep communal divisions which have made it impossible for the faithful to unite in 
obedience to a common precept. If this is so in Indonesia, it is equally true of Syria 
and Iraq, where the basically non-Islamic Bacth presides over composite societies in 
which sectarian divisions predominate in practice if not in principle over agreement on 
the essentials of Islam. Whether revolutionary or conservative, Islam as a determinant 
of ‘the political process’ is at a discount, heavily conditioned by other factors., In Egypt 
there is not the same diversity within the Muslim population, but the conclusion is much 
the same. The state, which takes account of the influential Coptic minority, is 
nationalist and secularist in its policies. The weight of Muslim learning represented 
by al-Azhar is heavily in favour of the traditional approval of the powers-that-be by- 
the scholars of Islam; these have expressed only the mildest criticism of the regime. 
Against this conservative endorsement of an all-powerful government must be set the 
violent protests of the Muslim Brethren and others, but however strong their Islamic 
principles, these do not seem to add up to a revolutionary ideology. Politically speak- 
ing, Islam in Egypt appears to be subordinate to the configuration of society and govern- 
ment. 

Only one of the countries treated in the book does not fir easily into any of these 
categories, and that is Senegal. West Africa, in this as in so many other ways, appears 
a law unto itself. Islam is a powerful force in politics, but not because of its doctrines 
so much as its organization. The Sufi brotherhoods have a hold on the population which 
increases as they move into the towns to create rival followings. Equally, they are pol- 
itically active, seeking to dominate the government. The Mourides in particular, then, 
have a fundamentalist doctrine which they wish to impose on the state. But this doc- 
trine is unacceptable to their rivals, and the struggle continues. Are we to see in this 
an Iran, a Sudan or an Indonesia in the making? Probably not. Senegal is one of those 
colonial creations of tropical Africa in which a mixture of peoples has been forced into 
cohabitation in a state of very recent formation. In this situation Islam has become an 
instrument, not so much of resistance to a modernizing, westernizing regime, but of 
competition to obtain both wealth and power for its adherents. Albert Hourani, in his 
conclusion to the book, speaks of the power of the Sufi leaders of Senegal as an unchar- 
acteristic survival; writing about their influence, Donal Cruise O’Brien is describing ‘the 
ingredients of religious strife’. What is very clear is that the brotherhoods of Senegal 
have an eye on the future: they are on the make. From this point of view they are 
in contrast to the other movements, groupings and tendencies catalogued here, which 
are for the most part defensive, reactionary or oppositional in character. Either Senegal 
is exceptional in this respect, or there is another dimension to ‘Islam in the political 
process’ which other contributors have by and large ignored. We have not heard the 
last on this particular score. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, MICHAEL BRETT 

London 
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Histoire des forces religieuses au Cameroun, by Louis Ngongo. Editions 
Karthala, Paris, 1982. 304pp. 120FF, paperback. 


The colonial period in Cameroon, as Dr Ngongo says in his introduction to this work, 
has been insufficiently studied. His study of the missionary aspect of that period is 
therefore welcome. It has a particular interest in that it deals mainly with the inter-war 
period, the height of colonial rule, which in Cameroon had the distinctive features of 
Mandate government. Only French rule is dealt with here; former British Cameroons 
is not covered at all. 

A good deal of the book describes the role of the missions, especially the Catholic 
mission of the Holy Ghost Fathers, in that Mandate period. The rest deals with the 
Second World War and post-1945 periods. As those are much more documented, so 
that their treatment here can only scratch their surface, the author might have been 
better advised to limit his study to the Mandate period, on which there is more than 
enough unpublished material, as this reviewer found in researching for a London PhD 
thesis on it (Douala under the French Mandate, 1916-36). 

Neither that thesis, nor Richard Joseph’s works on ex-French Cameroon, nor any 
other works in English are quoted in Dr Ngongo’s book. But that matters less than 
another defect, the main one: a too incomplete presentation of facts, so that many 
matters are left insufficiently explained despite availability of both written and oral data. 

After a chapter on the German era, Dr Ngongo describes various aspects of mission- 
ary-government relations in the French Mandate era. Those relations are his main sub- 
ject. He examines them in relation to the thorny negotiations over the German 
missions’ property; the question of forced labour and the Jndigénat system; government 
attempts to control mission activity, notably the Arréte (ordinance) of 1930 and the 
decree of 1933; church-state clashes over marriage and schooling; and the role of the 
League of Nations and later the United Nations as moderators of French colonial policy. 
Proceeding to the wartime Free French regime and the great changes which then started 
in 1944—5, he examines the missions’ attitudes to the trade union movement and the 
new political parties, notably the Union des Populations du Cameroun (UPC). A final 
chapter is one of the more interesting; it examines the way in which the missionary 
churches are treated in Cameroonian novels, notably Mongo Beti’s. 

Many important facts are described, and important conclusions drawn. The author’s 
essential point, that missions and the colonial government were not simply hand-in- 
glove, is fully borne out by his account of Holy Ghost Fathers’ protests at forced labour 
in the Mandate era. Throughout he convincingly reinforces this point, that the mis- 
sions had a fonction tribunitienne, which inevitably became outdated when Africans began 
to organize themselves to defend their own interests in the 1940s. He rightly stresses 
how the early defence of African interests by missionaries, and the immense influence 
they acquired in rural areas, angered the colonial government, which out of concern 
for its own authority and anti-clerical prejudice sought to curb the missionaries and their 
all-important African agents, the catechists. 

This is therefore an important contribution to missionary history and confirms the 
impressions given by other colonial history studies: that the average colonial official 
would probably have preferred to see no missionary within a thousand miles of his dis- 
trict. Probably all over Africa, as well as in Cameroon, the missionary who defended 
Africans in a paternalist way was slow to come to terms with the sight of his ‘children’ 
defending themselves and running their own affairs. 

While he makes his points well, Dr Ngongo has however omitted basic facts about 
the missions’ expansion and work which, for lack of published material, many readers 
will not know. In addition, he concentrates very much on the Catholic mission side; 
while this eventually won the most converts, the French and American Protestant 
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missions were very important in the Mandate era and later. Little is written here about - 


the Dualas, whose Protestantism was linked to a high level of education and an alert 
and independent outlook, resulting in a lasting state of anti-colonial dissidence on which 
this book does not touch, even when it mentions French suspicions of German contacts 
and intrigues, arising very much from Duala dissidence. Dr Ngongo’s account of Lotin 
Same and his Native Baptist Church (pages 40—1, 161) is definitely inadequate, omitting 
a good deal of an important chapter in the religious history of Cameroon. Missions 
in the north are mentioned but briefly, and Islam receives too little treatment from a 
book whose title apparently refers to all religions. The summary (pages 82-3) of the 
actual legal and extra-legal provisions for forced labour is most inadequate. 

These omissions may be the result of the author’s choice of too large a theme. 
The missionary history (in that case, Catholic mission history) of his own home area, 
the Yaounde area, would alone have been a large enough subject. In studying that 
more closely he could have used oral traditions, surely abundant but quite unused 
for this work. The main theme, however, is well explained and defended, and the book 
contributes usefully to the study of missions’ role under colonial rule. 

London JONATHAN DERRICK 


Clifford: Imperial Proconsul, by Harry A. Gailey. London, Rex Collings, 1982. 
pp. xii, 209. £12.50. 


Sir Hugh Clifford (1866-1941) was a colonial administrator of immense stature. He 
excelled in both the bush-whacking and the bureaucratic aspects of rule. His career 
started in 1883 when, at the age of 17, he embarked for Singapore. After almost 20 
years in ‘Further India’ he became colonial secretary first in Trinidad (1903-7) and then 
in Ceylon (1907-12). Thereafter he was governor of four first-class colonies in turn: 
the Gold Coast (1912-19), Nigeria (1919-25), Ceylon (1925-27), and the Straits Settle- 
ments (1927-29). Breakdown forced him into retirement and later into a nursing home, 
and the last ten years of his life were spent in pathetic obscurity. He died at the very 
moment when the Japanese were invading his beloved Malaya. One of the many ironies 
of his life, however, is that, while the Malays remained for him the ‘people that I love 
best in the world’, he was most effective as an administrator in West Africa. 

A life of Clifford has been needed for some time. Dr Gailey has written the first 
but not the definitive biography; my own research into Clifford’s career leads me to the 
conclusion that Gailey’s work, despite access to Clifford’s papers, is slipshod. He 
makes uncertain progress through the first 45 years of Clifford’s life which were spent 
outside Africa (chapters 1—5). In the section on Malaya he has not always used the 
most authoritative secondary sources and, apart from the Clifford papers, has not con- 
sulted the appropriate archives. Errors abound: he dates the cession of Penang and 
Province Wellesley to tne East India Company in the 1790s (p. 12); he spells a variety 
of names in curious ways; and he gets into a complete muddle over Clifford’s nearly 
fatal illness, absurdly attributing the alleged poisoning to Sultan Idris’s party whom 
Clifford was ferrying round London at the time of Edward VIPs coronation ‘in the 
summer of 1901’, (p. 29). In Chapter 11 Gailey devotes half a dozen pages to Clifford’s 
last period in Malaya (1927-29). 

The commentary on the literary interlude spent convalescing in 1901-3 (chapter 3) 
is vacuous. Gailey asks the question: “Measured by reasonable standards (my empha- 
sis), how good a writer was he?’ And he answers: ‘It is difficult to evaluate a literary 
work from an earlier period since fashions in literature, like clothing, change with time’ 
(p. 36)! Apart from citing reviews of Clifford’s books he does not supply the ‘over- 
whelming evidence’ that Clifford’s work was welcomed by a large audience. Given the 
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slimness of his book, Gailey is extravagantly repetitive about Clifford’s relations with 
Conrad. References to Clifford’s publications in thetext and in the list on pp. 199-200 
need extensive corrections; amongst the omissions are Clifford’s contributions to the 
Journal of the Royal African Society. 

The coverage of Clifford’s periods in Ceylon (Chapters 5 and 11) is unscholarly. 
Anyone who had actually turned up the Public Record Office files which Gailey cites 
in his bibliography could not have written that Clifford’s last two years as colonial secre- 
tary ‘were quiet and relatively uneventful’ (p. 71), nor could he have skimmed so lightly 
over Clifford’s recommendations for a constitutional commission in 1926~7 (p. 171). 

Readers of this journal are likely to be most interested in Clifford’s West African 
period (1912-25). Chapters 6 and 7 deal with the Gold Coast and Chapters 8 to 10 
with Nigeria. Here Gailey is on firmer ground: he has used the CO 96 and CO 583 
series at the Public Record Office and even refers a few times to files in the Nigerian 
Federal Archives at Ibadan. Even so he has not dug very deep into the wealth of 
colonial memorabilia at Rhodes House, his bibliography on West Africa is rudimentary 
and he still wavers on his facts, e.g. the year when Britain acquired Dutch forts on the 
Gold Coast, (p. 74), the career of Governor James Thorburn, (p. 76), etc. He 1s vague 
about ‘plans for economic development’ in the Gold Coast (p. 88), while chapter 10 
on the Leverhulme controversy and Nigeria barely explores the essential issues of 
‘development in the 1920s. Chapter 8 (‘Flawed Heritage: Aftermath of Abeokuta’) 
covers a subject on which Gailey has recently written a separate book. 

The reader is left with two conflicting impressions: the power of the governor and 
the intractability of his task. Gailey argues that Clifford was a giant among proconsuls 
who was reined in by an unsympathetic and ignorant Colonial Office. Had he been 
given his head, we are told, he could have done so much more despite the fact that 
dependencies like Nigeria were ‘almost ungovernable’ (p.113). There is, however, no 
real attempt to examine the role of governor in the management of empire, the nature 
of the ‘colonial state’ or the imperial structure. What assessment there is of metropoli- 
tan policy-making is flawed; one is startled to read, inter alia, that Leo Amery ‘would 
not be noted... as colonial secretary for bold, inventive programmes’ (p.127) and that 
the Commonwealth Relations Office was created in 1924 (p.169). 

As for the man, Gailey paints over the warts in his portrait. Accepting Clifford’s 
own accounts of his family, his relations with his superiors and subordinates, and his 
contributions to colonial government, Gailey sees him as the embodiment of ‘the best 
in the aristocratic and imperial systems’ (p.185). Clifford was indeed a distinguished 
and creative imperial administrator, but, in his unstinted praise for the clean-cut pioneer 
and the benevolent doyan of the service, Gailey is being neither fair to his readers nor 
completely true to his subject. 

Royal Holloway College, 

University of London A. J. STOCKWELL 


A World of Differentials: African pay structures in a transnational context, 
by Ragia Abdin, Paul Bennell, Olufemi Fajana, Martin Godfrey and Bachir Hamdouch. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1983. 152pp. £6.95. 


This volume on salary differentials in seven African countries is the product of what 
must have been a difficult collaboration. In addition to the five authors named on the 
title page, another eleven are credited with assistance. Nigeria, Ghana, Kenya and 
Tanzania are studied in some detail, but the treatment of Egypt, Morocco and the Sudan 
is relatively slight. No Ghanaian contributor is named, and the gap was presumably 
filled by Martin Godfrey, who coordinated the research on which the book is based. 
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The principal facts about African pay structures are that they are highly elongated 
and that they have nevertheless been much compressed since the 1940s. The authors 
add the information that the elongation is less, and that the compression has been faster, ' 
in some of their countries than in others. They try to explain the reasons why. 

They think it implausible that the explanations are to be found entirely in market 
forces, and attempt to make this point by comparing the growth rate of real GDP 
(serving as a surrogate for the demand for high-level manpower) in each of their 
countries with the growth rate in tertiary educational enrolments (serving as a 
surrogate for additions to the stock of high-level manpower), and showing the absence 
of a correlation between the resulting ‘excess supply’ of graduates in each country and 
the change in the premium graduates command in public employment. Setting aside 
the weak standing of the surrogates, it is remarkable that no reference is made to vacancy 
rates, for, while there has long been emigration of educated manpower from Egypt (and 
the same has become true of the Sudan, even though graduates there are guaranteed 
public employment), in Nigeria, on the other hand, high proportions of unfilled posts 
in the public services and parastatals are still being reported in the 1980s, the ‘excess 
supply’ of Nigerian graduates notwithstanding, and educated manpower has for some 
years been pulled in from neighbouring countries. 

However, the authors give more space, and apparently more weight, to the influence 
of non-market ‘differences in the historical legacy of structures and attitudes under 
which each country has laboured’ (p. 40). The differences are not, in fact, brought 
out very clearly. Instead, much material is presented to show the effect of colonialism 
(more particularly, of British colonialism) in establishing extreme differences in 
remuneration between high-level (mostly imported) and low-level (locally recruited) 
manpower in Africa. The motive underlying this pattern is identified fancifully as 
economic imperialism: ‘the development of the continent as a source of raw materials 
and markets for the industries of the metropolitan powers’ (p. 34). It makes more sense 
to say that high-level manpower was imported (and therefore paid extremely well by 
local standards) because importation was cheaper than local production, because it 
was thought to be a requirement of disinterested administration, and because of racial 
prejudice. 

There is a similarly jejune claim that the high differentials survived decolonization 
because the British wished to be assured of the political stability of the possessions they 
were surrendering (p. 60). Why should extreme inequality in pay be thought a con- 
dition of political stability? It hardly seemed to be so in Nigeria during the general 
strike of 1964. The truth of the matter is rather that (as is recognized elsewhere 
in this book) the beneficiaries of Africanization had a keen interest in retaining the 
perquisites of the expatriates they displaced. 

As has been said already, the differentials have nevertheless diminished. The authors 
of this work are sometimes a shade reluctant to concede the fact. Thus, reductions 
of two-thirds or more in the ratio of top to bottom salaries in each branch of the Nigerian 
civil service between 1945 and 1960 are described as a ‘fairly limited’ improvement 


(p.55). A schedule of income tax rates in Kenya rising from 10 to 65 per cent is called 
‘only mildly progressive’ (p. 14) (it also seems highly improbable). The increases in 
minimum wage rates, which have not been matched proportionately at higher levels and 
have therefore been the means of compressing differentials, at least in nominal earnings, 
are dismissed as ‘short-term pragmatic response to crisis’ (pp. 78, 141), as if this made 
them nugatory. Only in Tanzania, it seems, have differentials been reduced as a 
matter of principle, and in what is described, apparently without irony, as an attempt 
at ‘eliminating some of the conditions thought to be hindering the country’s economic 
development’ (p. 80). 
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Somewhat detached from the main body of the book is a discussion of salary-fixing 
procedures in British and American multinational enterprises. The relevance of this 
topic is uncertain, since the multinationals employ relatively few people in the countries 
studied, and it is conceded (p. 102) that they do not provide the alternative employment 
for public-sector employees. The multinationals are nevertheless represented as the 
pace-setters in remuneration of high-level manpower, and their relative absence from 
Tanzania becomes an explanation of the efficacy of that country’s incomes policy. A 
chapter on the international market in professional qualifications (the diagrams in which 
are inadequately explained) argues similarly that the negotiability of these qualifications 
is helpful indirectly to high-level manpower in the African countries by influencing the 
climate of opinion concerning the legitimacy of high earnings. 

The book contains interesting material and sensible comment, but one suspects that 
it does not match well the intentions of those who designed the research, and that the 
reason is that too many cooks, varying too much in their commitment and culinary skill, 
were invited into the kitchen. 

Centre of West African Studies, DOUGLAS RIMMER 

University of Birmingham 


The African City, by Anthony O’Connor. London: Hutchinson, 1983. 359pp. 
paperback. £7.50. 


Africanists owe a debt of gratitude te Anthony O’Connor for bringing together such 
a wide range of information on tropical African cities. The geographical emphasis 
means that there are many useful maps of individual cities, rural-urban links and urban 
systems. The historical introduction examines six types of African city: indigenous, 
Islamic, colonial, European, dual and hybrid. These types are used throughout the 
book in connection with the basic theme of dualism, the maintenance of traditional forms 
and customs in parallel with imported forms. This a useful framework, though at times 
it obscures the essential continuity and syncretization which has made most cities a blend 
of old and new. 

Later chapters focus on rural-urban migration, ethnic groups, the urban economy, 
housing, spatial structures, urban systems and rural-urban relationships. It is in the 
last three chapters that the spatial emphasis is fully developed, with discussions of resi- 
dential and land use patterns; relationships between international, national and regional 
hierarchies; urban primacy; planning policy; and flows of goods, people and ideas 
between urban and rural places. The Conclusion suggests that a rural/urban dichotomy 
may be a mistake in Africa, since the two are closely interdependent. African urbanism 
is put into the context of Third World urbanism, and similarities and differences are 
discussed. Much of this might well have come at the beginning rather than the end 
of the book. 

O’Connor’s wide experience and reading permit comparisons drawing on data from 
all over tropical Africa. The approach is empirical and occasionally there is too much 
detail, but on the whole this is a useful way of testing models which have too often 
been based on a single case. He shows clearly the difficulty of generalizing, since both 
nations and localities have particularities which must be taken into consideration. The 
book is strongest when dealing with the traditional concerns of geographers, migration 
and spatial systems. There is almost nothing on women or family life, and the chapters 
on ethnicity and the economy are not up to the high standard of the rest. Its major 
flaw is the lack of an author index, which makes it difficult to link sources in the 
extensive Bibliography to the text. Nevertheless, this is a book to be strongly and 
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widely recommended. Its reasonable price means that it should be widely owned, not 
just borrowed from libraries. 
Centre of West African Studies, MARGARET PEIL 
University of Birmingham 


The Economics of Political Instability: The Nigerian-Biafran War, by E. 
Wayne Nafziger. Westview Press, Boulder, Colorado, 1983. £14.25 (paper). 


Professor Nafziger has written a book about what he terms the economic origins and 
consequences of the Nigerian civil war. His broader aim is to generalize about political 
instability in the Third World by finding objective economic variables to measure and 
analyse the probability of political violence. (His final chapter is a comparative study 
of Pakistan and Nigeria.) He has relied upon a wide reading of the secondary sources 
and copious official economic data. Unfortunately, the author’s method, and his 
sources, limit any contribution to our knowledge of political instability in Nigeria. 
Although he disavows a Marxist determinism, his own approach introduces a form of 
economic determinism that is incapable of serving as an explanatory basis for political 
conflict. In addition, a number of his arguments about the origins of the war were made 
with greater balance and lucidity by Robin Luckham over ten years ago. 

In his opening chapter, Nafziger criticizes other social scientists (Rabshke and 
Shepsle, Nordlinger, Huntington, Gurr, Baran, Melson and Wolpe, Young, Dudley, 
Post and Vickers, Kirk-Greene) for neglecting economic factors in their explanations 
of political instability and the civil war. He then proceeds to stress the interplay of 
economic factors—uneven rates of modernization, class conflict (very loosely defined 
to include various forms of economic discontent and resentment), communal and 
regional economic competition, and economic and military dependency upon foreign 
powers. Few would dispute that these factors played a greater or lesser role. The 
problem is that in this book they tend to assume too great a centrality and importance. 
Their relevance to political processes and the dynamics of power is not always demon- 
strated. Practically any event, or process, involving economic conflict or deprivation 
is enlisted as contributory to the civil war. 

Nafziger repeatedly argues that a high degree of foreign dependency constrains and 
interferes with the capacity of local leaders to cope with political crises. Why local 
elites with a high degree of autonomy should be inherently better placed to work towards 
compromise and the amicable settlement of disputes is not clear. The example of the 
Spanish civil war should alert us to the strength of internal forces and their capacity 
for violence and destruction. The Ivory Coast demonstrates political stability and a 
high degree of dependency by any criteria. Example and counter example can be cited 
without any resolution of this question. The thesis is not testable. 

In the case of Nigeria, Nafziger cites the intervention of British diplomats who 
impeded a domestic solution to the crisis. They argued against Northern secession after 
the July 1966 coup, then opposed moves towards a confederal solution after the Aburi 
meeting, and later advised Lagos that a war against the East could probably not be won 
and held back arms supplies. Yet was the British influence at any stage decisive? 
Without more evidence on the positions of the various parties, and their room for 
manoeuvre, judgement cannot be made. 

Three short chapters are devoted to the economic impact of the war. They provide 
a useful account of fiscal and monetary policy and agriculture and industry during the 
war. It is surprising that no attention is given to Aboyade’s argument that a major factor 
in the decline of the growth rate was the weakening of government expenditure that 
had begun as early as 1964. It would have been interesting, too, to separate out the 
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performance of the Eastern Region economy. If the Eastern share of manufactured 
output was 30 per cent before the war, this implies a relatively fast rate of growth. 
Nafziger estimates that total military expenditure during the war was £N501m, or 
one-tenth of GDP. He tends to underplay the remarkably good performance of food 
production during the war. 

The chapter on the Biafran economy draws on the work of Aboyade, Ayida, Kennedy 
Lindsay, and consultants to the International Red Cross. We still lack any detailed 
study of the economic, political and social basis of the Biafran war effort. Research 
and Production is described as a prestigious ‘think tank’ where a number of leftist intel- 
lectuals were concentrated. This misses the point that scientific endeavour in Biafra 
was singularly free of ideological concerns. 

One of the concluding chapters is entitled ‘Reconstruction, Reconciliation, and Reori- 
entation’. It attempts to cover Nigeria’s political economy in the 1970s by bringing 
together a wide range of economic and political phenomena. The result is a breathless, 
fragmented narrative that fails to pursue any theme adequately. Did regional issues 
really become more important as the 1970s progressed? 

Despite the above criticism, any student of the civil war is likely to find something 
of interest in this book, and economists will welcome the economic information it 
contains. 

Oxford TOM FORREST 


Information, Economics and Power: the North-South dimension, edited by Rita 
Cruise O’Brien. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1983. xviii+1l56pp. £7.50. 


This volume results from a conference held at the Sussex Institute of Development 
Studies in 1981. The papers contained in it have surprisingly little to say about the 
ostensible topic of the conference, the effects of differential access to information on 
international negotiations along the so-called North-South dimension. One contri- 
bution deals with commodity negotiations (in coffee) and another with an inter-govern- 
mental exporting alliance (in copper), but neither shows deficiencies in information to 
be an important determinant of the outcomes; indeed, the failure of CIPEC, the inter- 
governmental copper council, is explicitly attributed by Carlos Fortin to lack of political 
will, not of information. 

Much more attention is given to the possible effects of disparities in information on 
dealings between the governments of developing countries and foreign businesses. 
These effects do not run in one direction only. The ignorance of one party can be an 
embarrassment to the better-informed party, if it leads to the politicization of what are 
really technical issues. More generally, the worse-informed party might be thought 
to be handicapped, and the better-informed to be advantaged. The papers in this 
volume suggest that this imbalance has become more critical with the advances that have 
been made in the last decade in computer technology and telecommunications, and that 
the disadvantage lies with the governments of developing countries, especially the 
smaller, and essentially because of their more acute lack of the human skills required 
in data processing and interpretation. 

A practical question is therefore whether those governments ought to restrict (or 
whether in practice they can restrict) the exportation of locally-generated data which 
enhance the bargaining power of those with whom they do business. This question 
is taken up in a paper on transborder data flow by an anonymous member of the UN 
Centre on Transnational Corporations, and an inconclusive answer given, while William 
Lazarus, writing more specifically about the use of remote sensing satellites in mineral 
exploration, believes that restrictions are justifiable and could be made feasible. 
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Economic applications of new technology are perhaps invariably disequalizing (which 
is not to say that the benefits always accrue to the same people), and one suspects that 
there is more to be gained from attempting to keep up with these advances than from 
trying to stop them. Nicolas Jéquier’s representation of an ‘information infrastructure’ 
or ‘intelligence capability’ as yet another kind of capital formation, source of positive 
externalities and propellant of development in poor countries may arouse distrust, 
several previous candidates in this role having disappointed expectations. His view that 
developing countries cannot afford not to acquire an informed scientific community, and 
that expenditures on telephones, paper supply and foreign travel are significant means 
to this end, is nevertheless a healthy reaction to the revolution in information technology. 

We shall no doubt be hearing more in coming years of the wider implications of pro- 
ducing and transmitting machine-readable information, and of property rights in data, 
and this book provides a very useful introduction to these issues so far as they relate 
to the external relationships of the governments of developing countries. 

Centre of West African Studies, DouGLas RIMMER 

University of Birmingham 
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WEST AFRICA’S WORST YEAR OF FAMINE 


JONATHAN DERRICK 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND EIGHTY FOUR has been an apocalyptic year of famine 
over a large area of West Africa. Famine following drought has hit the West 
African savannahs, where there have been other bad droughts, notably the 
great one of 1972-74.! It has also hit other parts of West Africa; notably 
Ghana. At the same time Ethiopia has also been hit by drought and famine 
again, even worse than in 1973—75, while a large area of southern Africa has 
suffered a scarcely unprecedented three-year spell of poor rains. 

At the time of writing, good early rains are reported in West Africa, while 
in southern Africa yet another Southern-hemisphere rainy season has ended 
with totally inadequate rainfall. If the same happens in West Africa, as is 
possible since the sufficiency of the rains is unpredictable until they end in 
October or November, the famine already raging will become even worse and 
1985 will see many more die besides the large number, probably hundreds of 
thousands, dead in 1984. 

A special FAO appeal, launched in October 1983, has led to massive excep- 
tional commitments of aid for 24 food-short African countries.* Deliveries are 
well behind commitments and it is sadly unlikely that aid has reached myriads 
of villages and nomad camps in time, which means by the time of writing (June 
1984). The famine has shown that the capacity of many African countries to 
cope with such a disaster may be better than it was ten years ago, when it was 
very deficient, but is still not at all adequate. 

Between the great crisis in West Africa in 1972~74 and the new one ten 
years later, there have been many years of inadequate crops in the agricultural 
savannah zones of West Africa. Recurrent droughts and food shortages 
have been constantly studied since the 1972-74 drought attracted worldwide 
attention. There has been abundant research into all aspects of the social 
structures and economies of the West African savannah states in French, 
American, British and African universities and institutions.** It has examined 
many questions which the crisis raised, and which were briefly summarized 
by me in a lengthy article in African Affairs in October 1977. The major 


The author is now a freelance journalist working in London. Earlier he worked in Nigeria. 

1l. J. Derrick, “The great West African drought, 1972-74’, African Affairs 76, no. 305, October 
1977, pp. 537-586. 

*Angola, Benin, Botswana, Cape Verde, Central African Republic, Chad, Ethiopia, The Gambia, 
Ghana, Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, Lesotho, Mali, Mauritania, Mozambique, São Tomé, Senegal, 
Somalia, Swaziland, Tanzania, Togo, Upper Volta, Zambia, Zimbabwe. 

**T wo examples in the 1970s were the Environmental Research Unit of the International African 
institute, London, and the Centre for Social and Economic Research (CSER) of Ahmadu Bello 
University, Zaria, Nigeria. 
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questions studied have been whether the vulnerability of the West African 
savannahs and their agricultural and pastoral economies is due only to their 
almost total dependence, for crops and pasture, on seasonal rains, or is also 
due to other factors; and, if the latter, how important these other factors 
are—damage to the soil and vegetation through extension of agriculture and: 
stockbreeding, destruction of trees and bushes for firewood, etc.—and what 
is their cause: improvidence by ordinary farmers and herders, or the impact 
of past colonial and present capitalist policies and world economic pressures. 

The present famine has again drawn attention to all these controverted points 
regarding the area hit by drought in West Africa. The most commonly affec- 
ted area has come to be known universally as ‘the Sahel’, but inaccurately, as 
droughts have regularly extended well to the south of the true Sahel, i.e. the 
area roughly between 14° and 18° North where annual rains are insufficient 
for agriculture but sufficient for nomadic stockrearing, its main economic 
activity. The controversies are not merely academic, they have implications 
for national governments’ policies in the affected zone and for foreign 
aid efforts. The Club du Sahel, an informal grouping of representatives of 
Sahelian states (to use the term in its normal loose sense) and aid donors, held 
its fifth meeting in Brussels at the time that the second successive poor rainy 
season was coming to an end in West Africa in October 1983, and this was 
the occasion of heated arguments on the reasons for recurrent drought crises.? 
While EEC officials spoke of the ‘destructive presence of man’ and its effects 
on the environment, the West African representatives insisted on the import- 
ance of rainfall; the Gambian Minister of Agriculture said all the money and 
aid in the world became useless when there were no rains. This was on the 
assumption that the area remained as vulnerable as at present to low rainfall; 
the meeting discussed ways to make it less so. It also criticized the ineffective- 
ness of external aid since 1972, however, and it is clear that the widely agreed 
aim of making the savannah zones less vulnerable to drought is far from being 
achieved. 

Almost all agriculture is still rainfed, and smallholder irrigation depends 
on rivers (notably the Senegal and Niger) and other natural water supplies 
which run low in years of bad rainfall; while virtually all stockrearing depends 
on rainfed pasture except for livestock’s use, after the farmers’ harvests, of 
the low-lying marshes called fadama in Hausa. The vast savannah region 
stretching from Senegal to Chad is as vulnerable as ever to one single year 
of inadequate rains, and two successive ones, in 1982 and 1983, have proved 
disastrous. 


The impact of drought 

The rainfall pattern over this large area was varied in the past two years, 
as it always is. Among the worst-hit countries in both years were Mali and 
2. West Africa (London), 7 November 1983. 
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Mauritania. They include large areas of true Sahel and desert, the desert 
covering at least half of Mauritania’s area, and are important for stockbreeding 
by Fulanis, the main herding people all over West Africa, and by Tuareg in 
Mali and Moors in Mauritania. Both countries have witnessed again the 
scenes of death and desolation which overtook the nomadic peoples ten years 
ago; the scores of thousands of dead cattle littering the parched Sahel have been 
less publicized in the media this time, but they are there in perhaps greater 
numbers, and once again great numbers of herdsmen have become destitute 
refugees. The annual southward migration at the end of the short Sahelian 
rains became a panic dash to reach more plentiful pastures further south, which 
many of the animals never reached. Many surviving livestock were from 
Mauritania—most of them, according to one estimate—later moved into Mali 
and Senegal. 

The effects of drought have been severe for agriculture in Mauritania, where 
the agricultural area is relatively small, and in Mali, which has potentially the 
best agricultural potential of any part-Sahelian country, because of its large 
area which is not really Sahel. However, the arable portion of Mali’s vast 
total area is only 1-5 per cent, and food production has normally been below 
requirements even in years of good rainfall recently.” In 1983 rainfall was 
nearly normal in southern Mali, but only 25—40 per cent of the normal level 
in northerly areas and, as in many other places, poorly spaced out (timing of 
rain is as important as the total number of millimetres). The annual overflow 
of the river Niger, used for irrigation, hardly occurred. The extremely low 
level of the river also affected fishing, normally a major source of protein for 
local diets and of trading income, and boat transport of relief materials, very 
necessary because of the destruction of pasture and crops. The loss of food 
crops was indicated by a huge rise in the prices of rice, millet and sorghum 
on the markets soon after the end of the 1983 rainy season. 

Mauritania’s plight is much worse still. The whole country is ruined as a 
result of a poor rainy season in 1982 and an even poorer one in 1983, when 
the country as a whole had only 27 per cent of the average annual rainfall (for 
the years 1941-70), and the Eastern Hodh region, important for stockbreeding, 
had only 13 per cent.4 The river Senegal was at its lowest level since 1904, 
flood recession agriculture along its banks was much reduced, and a mere 
20,000 tonnes of cereals were produced in Mauritania in 1982 and 15,000 in 
1983, compared with 61,000 in 1981, itself well below the estimated annual 
need of 255,000 tonnes; with stocks and commercial imports totalling 117,000 
taken into account, half the country’s needs have to be met through foreign 
food relief. Most of the surviving nomads are reported to have crossed the 
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borders? after the loss of unknown but certainly great numbers of cattle, sheep, 
goats and camels. Large numbers were, for example, concentrated by April 
around Nara in Mali.6 Conditions for livestock and their owners were only 
relatively less bad in Mali and Senegal, and generally the Sahelian drought has 
had once again the immediate effect of a dramatic fall in stock and meat prices 
as herders desperately sell off their dying beasts, with an enormous increase 
in meat prices certain to follow shortly. The concentration of more cattle than 
usually on remaining grass, led to problems, for example around Mopti (Mali) 
where 1-6 million were estimated to be occupying pasture sufficient for only 
half that number by April 1984.7 

Senegal has been affected greatly by loss of pasture, the much reduced flow 
of the Senegal river, and the reduced rainfall for farming. Like many Sahelian 
and part-Sahelian countries it has had other drought years since the generally 
good year of 1974; in 1977, a drought year over a large part of West Africa, 
Senegal needed emergency aid after low rainfall (60 per cent down on the norm 
in the north) which reduced the sorghum harvest. ‘The groundnut crop, com- 
mercially by far the most important, has varied considerably from year to year 
because of rainfall and other factors. In 1983 it fell considerably, while cereals 
were even harder hit; their output was just over 500,000 tonnes, compared with 
the average annual need of 1,250,000, and after use of stocks and commercial 
imports the aid need was variously estimated at 227,000 tonnes or 
393,000. The rains fell in an inadequate way as in many other areas; there 
was rain in June, when groundnuts were planted, but not enough fell in many 
places for their growth, none falling for three weeks from 20 July.’ 

As in earlier droughts, for example that of 1977, The Gambia—whoily 
outside the Sahel—was affected like neighbouring Senegal. The Gambia is 
a member of the largely Francophone CILSS (Inter-State Committee for the 
Struggle against Drought in the Sahel), as is Cape Verde, a country of oceanic 
but arid islands where drought has been almost permanent since many years 
before independence from Portugal in 1975. The Gambia’s Vice-President, 
in a special appeal to foreign diplomats on 30 January 1984, said, “Take it from 


me that the situation is unprecedented ... the majority of the rural population. 


of 550,000 are now exposed to serious risk of famine...’.1° A drought relief 
fund was launched on 24 November 1983 to deal with what the Vice-President 
said was destruction with ‘no equal in living memory’. Food production fell 
by half compared with the previous year, and the groundnut crop was reduced 
to about 95,000, compared’ with the 1982-3 crop of 128,000. The country was 
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estimated to need 46,731 tonnes for free distribution to the estimated 550,000 
in need. 

In Cape Verde the 1982 harvests were disastrous. President Pereira, then 
chairman of the CILSS, said that in that year only 4,800 tonnes of maize and 
4,400 of beans, or 12 per cent of the country’s needs, would be grown.!! As 
for every previous year for a long time, the destitute island republic needed 
food aid. In 1983 rains fell precisely twice,!? leaving the islands’ dry 
desolation worse. 

Guinea-Bissau and Guinea are among the countries which applied to the 
FAO for emergency aid last year and were included among the 24 for which 
the FAO Director-General made his special appeal in October 1983. Both 
have also applied to join the CILSS. Guinea-Bissau, situated in the southern 
savanna belt, was hit by severe drought earlier, in the late 1970s. This year 
is not the first in which drought has hit the southern savannas also; drought 
(the term is relative, meaning rainfall below the level normally sufficient for 
the economy of a particular area) can affect even the forest zone. But the 
effects of inadequate rainfall may have extended more into coastal West African 
areas this year than usually; even Equatorial Guinea and São Tomé, normally 
rainy forested islands, are on the FAO’s emergency list, though those two island 
states have special food supply problems not due to climate. 

Ghana is the country where the effects of food shortage, due largely to 
drought, have had the most widespread and serious effects well outside the 
normal drought belt. The ruling Provisional National Defence Council 
(PNDC) issued an appeal earlier this year for 257,000 tonnes of food aid, a 
figure later revised upwards to 361,000.13 The shortages—the total food 
harvest in 1983 was estimated at 179,000 tonnes—-were very widespread. 
Earlier the Northern and Upper Regions had often suffered from drought; their 
situation was serious, with worsening malnutrition among children and other 
normal consequences of drought, in 1977, after several years of poor harvests. }4 
But the crisis is much more widespread now, partly because of two disasters 
early in 1983. | 
_ The first, a man-made disaster, was the mass deportation of about a million 
Ghanaians from Nigeria in January 1983; the PNDC organized their reception 
and resettlement very well, but had to appeal for food aid because of the 
extra mouths to feed. At the same time, large agricultural and forest areas 
of Ghana, as of many other West African countries, were ravaged by extra- 
ordinarily wide-ranging and destructive bush-fires. They were very serious 
in Ivory Coast, where the cocoa crop (now the world’s largest) was hit, and 
southern areas of Nigeria were also affected, though there was less publicity 
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there. The fires in Ivory Coast and Ghana were well publicized but not easily 
explained. Bush-burning is common in the dry season, as part of the agricul- 
tural cycle, in all vegetation zones suited for farming in West Africa. It seems 
that the normal bush-burning simply went out of control in the 1982-83 dry 
season, because that dry season was exceptionally dry and prolonged and, it 
was reported, because of unusually heavy Harmattan winds. There have been 
similar bush fires this past dry season in Ghana, and strenuous official efforts 
to curb them.!5 The effects of an exceptionally severe 1982-83 dry season 
were felt in southern and coastal areas of Cameroon, where water supplies ran 
out in villages and in the main city, Douala, for a time.!6 Cameroon had had 
several periods of drought in previous years, at times south of the former 
Northern Province which lies in the normal drought belt. 

In Ghana maize, millet and sorghum were lost over much of the country 
when rains came late and fell in insufficient quantities in 1983.17 A National 
Food Emergency Committee has been distributing relief. Besides the food 
shortage, another consequence of the drought for Ghana has been an unprece- 
dented fall in the level of the Volta river and hence of the Volta Dam lake. 
The consequences have been dramatic——the Volta Dam power station’s output 
was cut back to 5 per cent of its normal level, the VALCO aluminium smelter 
dependent on the Dam’s power was closed, power rationing was introduced 
in Ghanaian cities. The same consequence of drought affected Ivory Coast, 
where there were power cuts in the 1983-84 dry season in the great metropolis 
of Abidjan. The drought reduced harvests in northern Togo!® while early in 
1984 the whole of the Benin Republic was declared a ‘disaster area’ because 
of lack of rain, deforestation, and drying up and pollution of rivers; like Ivory 
Coast, Benin had to look for electricity generators, while Benin also appealed 
for food aid.19 

North of Ghana, Upper Volta is once again one of the worst-hit countries. 
As in Mah, there was relatively little crop loss in the south. But in a large 
northern and north-eastern area of Upper Volta, rains failed in July and August 
1983, and the total food aid needs after the poor harvests were estimated at | 
90,000 tonnes. With about 1 m. tonnes harvested, the shortfall was 140,000, 
but about 50,000 was stocked in the country.20 The fact that Upper Volta 
and several other Sahelian countries had considerable food stocks in late 1983 
shows that serious action has been taken to build up reserves against famine; 
it may not be sufficient, but the success is considerable in view of the many 
preceding years of poor harvest which must have led to depletion of stocks. In 
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Upper Volta the 1979 and 1980 crops were poor, among other years since 
1974. In 1983 the Oudalan area in the north, never able to grow all its food 
needs anyway, produced only about a sixth of them when half the normal 
rainfall came. 

Chad has suffered from drought as well as war in recent years. Indeed there 
are few African countries, if any, whose state is so appalling as Chad’s. 
Drought was already serious over a wide area in 1982-83, when many Chadians, 
as well as Ghanaians, were deported en masse from Nigeria to add to the 
problems. There was then a few months’ relative peace following Habre’s 
victory, but by the planting season of 1983 there was civil war again, affecting 
many normally drought-hit areas like Ouaddai in the east. Reports have made 
it clear that food shortage and war are taking a heavy toll together. 

A significant feature of the current famine is that Niger, one of the worst 
affected countries in 1972-74 (possibly the very worst), is now relatively little 
affected. Niger has had greater success than other Sahelian states in progress 
towards food self-sufficiency (besides enjoying from 1971 a lucrative ‘uranium 
boom’, now however ended with the big fall in world prices). It is not one 
of the countries on the FAO’s emergency list. However, although Niger is 
apparently sending food to Chad,?! it has not completely escaped shortages; 
the EEC Commission in May 1984 allocated over $2m for drought relief to 
Niger, as well as similar sums for Ethiopia, Ghana, Sas Senegal and 
Chad, out of a total of about $13m.?! 

Nigeria is severely affected by the drought. The impact is less than in the 
countries of the real Sahel (which includes hardly any of Nigeria’s area), and 
Nigeria, while it has applied to join the CILSS, did not seek emergency aid 
from the FAO but began its own relief programme after the end of the bad 
1983 rains; however, the effects of drought on agricultural savannah zones in 
Nigeria have been marked, and are to some extent worse there because of the 
much denser population than in other areas on the same latitudes. After the 
coup of 31 December 1983 the new military ruler, General Buhari, said aid 
donors had been wrong to think that Nigeria was a rich nation and would not 
need drought relief aid.22, This suggests that an appeal was made and rejected, 
but it is more likely that none was made. Nigeria’s capacity to handle relief 
on its own, however, is probably less than in 1972-74, when it was handled 
defectively enough,23 for now the oil boom has turned into a major economic 
crisis; import curbs apply to food, whose imports had been rising rapidly in 
volume and cost, and it will not be easy to pay for extra food imports needed 
because of the northern crop failures; the import curbs and the general 
recession must have hit relief operations in other ways also. 

In Sokoto State, a very important state for agriculture, drought losses were 
21. West Africa, 28 May 1984. 
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estimated at about 2:3m tonnes of grain by the State Commissioner for 
Agriculture; they included 500,000 tonnes of rice lost, 248,000 of millet and 
143,000 of cotton.24 These figures are doubtless approximate as all Nigerian 
agricultural statistics are, but the figure for rice may be near the mark as Sokoto 
State is a major growing area for that cereal, whose rapidly growing popularity 
in Nigeria has led to a big increase in production but also in imports, of which 
more will now be needed. Borno and Kano States had crop losses also; the 
effect on the crops of the northern States, which grow food for much of the 
country, was such that one estimate put the proportion of Nigeria’s harvests 
lost as high as 40 per cent.25 Cattle were hit by a major rinderpest outbreak 
in 1983, as weil as drought. Wells dried up in parts of Kano State and other 
Northern States; rivers, streams and grasslands dried up, and the level of the 
Niger, and Benue rivers fell.26 


Problems of trading and storage 

The West African drought and famine have been accompanied by similar 
disasters in Ethiopia, in parts of Sudan and the Central African Republic, and 
in southern Africa—Zimbabwe, Mozambique, the South African Bantustans, 
and other areas. In March World Bank experts were quoted as saying that 
Chad, Upper Volta, Ethiopia and Mozambique could face total collapse in the 
next four months, at the rate of famine relief at that time, while Mauritania, 
Mali, Senegal and Ghana were also in immediate danger.?? Since then relief 
efforts have probably. been improved, very late in the day, in those countries. 
But the formidable problems of transport and communications, to which war 
is added in some countries (Chad, Ethiopia, Mozambique, Zimbabwe) as an 
obstacle to relief distribution, have made it difficult for food arriving after 
March 1984 to reach villages in the northern savannas by the arrival of the rains 
which, all being well, was due by late June. The FAO appeal of 19 October 
1983 had led to pledges of food aid totalling 2,259,000 tonnes by March 1984, 
but only 1,058,000 had been actually delivered.28 By early April Mauritania, 
estimated to need 162,000 tonnes of cereals and 58,000 of dried milk, cooking 
oil and dried meat in foreign food aid, had only received 84,000 tonnes and 
3,600 respectively.?9 

Since the 1972-74 crisis the transport network, proved then to be very 
inadequate for major food shipments, has scarcely been improved, except 
for Nigeria’s main roads which, however, are now reported to be deterio- 
rating. Railways still serve only a few areas (Mauritania and Chad have none), 
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and fallen river levels have hampered barge transport for relief distribution. 
Relief for Chad has faced a number of problems; in May a shipment of 11,000 
tonnes of sorghum from Niger to Chad, which had to be taken by road through 
Nigerian territory, was held up by a border closure by Nigeria.2° It was seen 
at an early stage that Ghana’s seaports might not be able to handle all the food 
shipments needed for Ghana alone, while they ought if possible to handle 
many of Upper Volta’s shipments also. Because of these problems, even 
though the drought-hit countries made appeals in good time, in contrast to the 
deplorable delay in 1972 (prompt appeals are now normal, showing that one 
rather elementary lesson of the 1972-74 crisis has been learned), transport 
delays may have prevented a large amount of food from reaching villages in 
need before the new rains, when food needed to be there so that available 
seed could be planted and villagers could have enough strength to tend new 
crops. Many must have died as a result of the delays, which affect every 
drought-hit state except Cape Verde. 

This had occurred in spite of the building up of reserve stocks in several 
countries. The elementary need to do this, so that in time of famine food has 
to be brought to (say) Dori in northern Upper Volta from Ouagadougou rather 
than from Iowa, has been appreciated. In 1982 a grain stocking scheme 
worked out by the FAO and the Sahelian governments, for national reserves 
totalling 313,000 tonnes of cereals and five regional reserves totalling 152,000 
tonnes, failed because of the refusal of Western aid donors to provide the 
funds. Despite this deplorable dereliction, building up of reserves did 
continue, and it is remarkable that they held as much as they did in 1983. 
Reserves need to be very large to provide for several years of bad harvests; 
they were obviously far from adequate this time. 

Many radical critics of official policies and official attitudes towards drought- 
hit countries have stressed the effects of modern changes (organization of 
agricultural exports, taxation, spread of the cash economy) in reducing the 
autonomy of village communities, one effect being the reduction or disappear- 
ance of former village grain reserves. This may have occurred in many 
places, but in others it is likely that village grain reserves are still kept but 
are rapidly drawn upon in time of crisis; a report in early April 1984 said ‘In 
every village the granaries are empty’ in northern Mali and Senegal and in 
Mauritania.29 The possibilities of local communities keeping grain reserves 
depend on many factors which (as those radical critics rightly point out) are 
outside villagers’ power; these include the organization of the internal food 
trade. 

This is a major question affecting West African countries, both in normal 
times and in times of famine when, as in any part of the world, those with 
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enough money can always eat. In West Africa the food trade is almost entirely 
in the hands of private traders. In Nigeria the food trade is vast—it has 
an urban population of tens of millions to feed, for despite the misleading 
impression given by some comments on food imports, most food eaten within 
Nigeria is grown there—but outside governmental control and regulation. 
Some traders are very rich, and the public blames them generally for inflation. 
In Ghana the control of the food trade by ‘market mammies’ is strongly resented 
and the revolutionary regime is now determined to curb profiteering traders. 
It has an uphill task, as has the similar revolutionary regime in power in Upper 
_ Volta since August 1983. In Guinea an initially revolutionary regime, that of 
the late Sekou Touré and his PDG, attempted total replacement of the internal 
trading network by state corporations, but for all that regime’s now notorious 
brutality, this was a failure. 

Everywhere in West Africa efforts to put the food trade in the hands of state 
corporations to eliminate the ordinary traders have been costly failures. In 
Mali the failure has at last been recognized; OPAM, the body which for long ~ 
had a partial monopoly over cereals marketing, has now lost it3? Like 
other state corporations which are being reformed, it was highly expensive to 
run; in addition, it did not in fact replace private trade, which flourished, as 
in Guinea, because it could deliver goods better. This fact has now been faced 
in Mali and OPAM’s share of cereals marketing has fallen to 5 per cent.33 
Unfortunately this seems to mean that many who did receive cheap food 
through OPAM no longer can, while farmers are not getting better prices for 
food from the traders now.33 

Even so, it remains apparently impossible for state institutions to provide 
cheap food for consumers more effectively than private traders in West Africa. 
Somehow it seems to have been found possible in Kenya and Tanzania. But 
where food marketing is effectively in government hands the result is likely 
to be low producer prices to ensure cheap urban consumer prices without too 
expensive subsidies; this is the situation in Kenya. Government marketing 
boards’ commonly keep producer prices low for those crops which are still 
commonly called ‘cash crops’ but should no longer be called so, as farmers in 
much of Africa sell crops of all sorts for cash; the crops often called ‘cash 
crops’, the ones for export or industrial use, are commonly sold through official 
marketing organizations which fix the prices. Some have exploited farmers 
and made vast profits, notably the old Regional Marketing Boards in Nigeria. 
In Senegal the former official agency for groundnut purchasing and credit to 
groundnut farmers, ONCAD, was involved in large-scale corruption and 
generally was a burden on the farmers—many of whom were at one point 
refused credits for seed purchase because of unpaid debts to ONCAD—before 
32. West Africa, 30 January and 6 February 1984 (articles on Mali Economy, parts 1 & 2, by 
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its abolition on 23 August 1980. But however poorly official marketing 
agencies may often pay producers of crops for export or industrial use, the 
important fact relating to drought-hit countries is that in most of them those 
crops earn better money than ordinary food crops. 

In Nigeria, however, the situation is very different, perhaps unique in Africa. 
Since 1977 national Marketing Boards, numbering seven, have been able in 
theory to buy all major crops, including food crops (bought by the Nigerian 
Grains Board and the Nigerian Roots and Tubers Board) which were until then 
outside the marketing board system. But in fact they buy only small quantities 
of all crops except a few (cocoa, cotton and rubber) which have little or no 
local market within Nigeria and can only be sold for export or industrial use, 
for which the Boards have a monopoly. For other crops private traders pay 
better than the Boards and buy most of the marketed output. Because of this, 
and because of the huge internal food market, food crops are more profitable 
than others and farmers have been turning to them over the past ten years. 
Groundnuts are traded as a food, but almost none have been sold to the relevant 
Marketing Board (now the Nigerian Groundnut Board) for export or industrial 
use since the drought year 1973 (the previous year the Northern States 
Marketing Board had bought 550,000 tonnes). Groundnut exports have long 
since ceased, and this fact, with others, has contributed to a widespread belief, 
fostered particularly by the Nigerian media, in a disastrous general decline in 
Nigerian agricultural production. In fact there has rather been a diversion to 
internal marketing.34 It is a remarkable unplanned revolution, of which little 
notice so far has been taken.35 It is relevant to many questions arising 
from the drought crises. The government’s total lack of control over food 
marketing means that it cannot organize purchases from farmers for cheap or 
subsidized sales to drought-hit areas; it can only buy food commercially for 
subsidized distribution, which is inflationary, and this is doubtless occurring 
in Nigeria now as it did 10 years ago. But, in the longer term, the situation 
in Nigeria means that the factors, including government policy, favouring non- 
food crops over food crops have disappeared, whereas in many other West 
African countries the undue favouring of crops for export or industrial use is 
a cause for concern. 

The attention given to such crops is overwhelming in Senegal, where for 
decades the cultivable area has been progressively placed under groundnut, 
and groundnut marketing has been officially organized; almost all official 
agricultural activity is devoted to groundnuts, and inputs and credit are concen- 
trated on that crop, for the purposes of export and local processing (though 
groundnuts are a food crop also, or canbe). Despite lip-service to higher food 
production, the groundnut crop, as a report after the poor 1983 cropping 
34, T.G. Forrest, ‘The economic context of Operation Feed the Nation’, Savanna (Ahmadu Bello 
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season put it, ‘has continued to benefit from higher producer prices, the only 
organized marketing system, and a range of government subsidies’.36 The 
government’s Sixth Plan recognizes that this is a disincentive to cereals 
production, but it still ensures—or fails to prevent it—that groundnuts are 
more profitable for farmers than rice, which Senegal has had to import for 
decades, or millet.3° In other savannah countries government attention is 
also concentrated on crops for export and industrial use; meaning, almost 
exclusively, groundnuts and cotton; the extreme cases are groundnuts in 
Senegal and The Gambia, and cotton in Chad, but everywhere the results are 
believed to be damaging to food production. However, government policies 
alone do not explain this. The contrasting case of Nigeria shows that 
whatever the government does (and in Nigeria it never intended that groundnut 
and cotton sales to the Marketing Boards should fall so far), farmers will turn 
to growing and sale of food crops if private traders offer incentive prices; and 
that is precisely what has not happened outside Nigeria. 

In Upper Volta, where production for export and industrial use was very 
small at independence, it has since multiplied. Cotton yields have increased 
over 20 times, while millet and sorghum production have stagnated. ‘More 
and more technical assistance has been provided to increase cotton yields: 
producer prices have been increased to encourage cotton rather than food 
crops. Thirty per cent of the rural population of Upper Volta 1s now involved 
in cotton production’, says a recent report;3?7 which, however, also says that 
the state cereals marketing agency, OFNACER, buys only between 10 and 20 
per cent: of marketed cereals, and does not examine why the private traders 
who handle the rest do not offer farmers incentive prices for food, even in a 
year of shortage. In Senegal the same question arises; normally traders offer 
low prices for millet. The same seems to be true of Mali, as noted earlier. 
What are the reasons? It seems that, while the internal food market is anyway 
much smaller than Nigeria’s, governments in other West African countries 
reduce it further, as an outlet for internal trade, by their own marketing of 
local food and by food aid. While the amounts of food traded by government 
agencies are small, they include many sales to the main customers, the urban 
dwellers, for whom food price rises (though they have occurred, in Mali and 
Senegal for example) have to be kept within limits to avoid events like Liberia’s 
1979 ‘rice riots’. The limited amounts marketed by OPAM and OFNACER 
may be enough to depress prices offered to farmers for food by private traders. 
That foreign food aid has such an effect is now a notorious criticism of such 
aid. In Senegal it is credibly reported that when producer prices for millet 
rise above official ones, the government resorts to food aid. 

It is difficult to criticize the donors and receivers of food aid even so, for 
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if incentive prices are offered to food producers by the private trade, as in 
Nigeria now, food on sale becomes too expensive for drought-hit areas, and 
when government relief agencies buy food for subsidized distribution to 
drought victims there is further inflation in food prices for the non-destitute 
but still not rich majority. Sahelian governments cannot easily control prices 
of the bulk of food not traded by their own agencies. In Upper Volta a 
problem in drought relief has been that the large harvests in the south cannot 
easily be made available to the destitute north as traders refuse to submit to 
the revolutionary regime’s price controls.38 In late 1983 one trader in the 
north was reported to be refusing to sell his stock of millet, while OFNACER’s 
depots in the Dori and Gorom Gorom were empty.38 Two OFNACER 
warehouses are reported to have been the object of sabotage.79__ 

Aid for the specific purpose of buying local food for free or cheap relief 
distribution can solve these problems to some extent. For Ghana the EEC has 
offered aid ($1-72m) which can be used for distribution of seed in this way; 
such aid could also be used for food distribution. More such aid could perhaps 
ensure incentive prices for food growers as well as immediate relief for the 
destitute. Meanwhile, the anomaly of non-food crops being more profitable 
for farmers continues. Those crops are, of course, vulnerable to drought, and 
in Senegal an early estimate put the 1983 groundnut crop at 600,000 tonnes, 
compared with 954,000 in 1982349 while in The Gambia, after a bumper crop 
of 150,000 tonnes in 1982, the 1983 crop was down to an estimated 
95,000.41 But in Chad there was a most extraordinary increase in the cotton 
crop in 1983, from 120,000 tonnes in 1982 (itself near the 1970s average) to 
150,000.42, This ‘achievement’ in a country hit by war and drought can only 
be due to the greater profitability of cotton m the southern growing areas, 
which have largely been unaffected by the war and may in parts have escaped 
serious drought damage; disruption of food trade by the war may have reduced 
traders’ prices for food, while a state corporation, Cotontchad, continued to 
market cotton with few problems. 

In contrast, in Nigeria the Cotton Board announced this year that it could 
only supply the textile mills with 75,000 bales out of the 650,000 required.*3 
The Textile Manufacturers Association, which groups mills employing about 
200,000 people, appealed for urgent lint imports. In recent years Nigeria has 
already imported both cotton lint and groundnuts, after the fall (virtually to 
nil in the case of groundnuts in some years) of sales of those crops to the 
Marketing Boards by northern farmers. Those farmers normally practise 


38. West Africa, 27 February 1984; Twose, loc. cit. 
39. West Africa, 9 April 1984. 

40. West Africa, 12 December 1983. 

41. West Africa, 9 January, 19 March 1984. 

42. West Africa, 30 April 1984. 

43. West Africa, 19 March 1984. 
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intercropping and have now little incentive to include cotton, or groundnuts 
beyond the requirements of the local trade, in their annual crop mixes. The 
Marketing Board prices for cotton and groundnuts cannot easily be raised in 
atime of recession. The resultant situation is an extraordinary contrast to the 
effects of concentration on food crops in other savannah areas. 

Although limited, official purchases of food in Nigeria have helped storage. 
By the 1983 planting season the Nigerian Grains Board had more than filled 
its warehouse capacity of 60,000 tonnes.44 Official purchases have a useful 
function where storage is concerned, and Sahelian countries have built up 
reserves in this way. However, such buying for storage may have contributed 
to maintenance of low producer prices for food, except in Nigeria. On the 
other hand, such low prices may encourage keeping of village granaries. 
Certainly better producer prices for food will often tempt villagers to sell all 
they have because of constantly increasing needs for cash. While the oppress- 
ive flat-rate taxation common in colonial Africa was often intended to force 
farmers to grow crops for sale, and such taxation continues today-—in Ghana 
a revolutionary government, in the middle of a drought crisis, announced that 
farmers must produce tax clearance certificates in the Northern Region before 
they could receive agricultural inputs,45 while Nigeria, after the abolition of 
flat-rate taxation (‘Community Tax’) in most states, is now considering its 
reintroduction**=—tax demands may be only a minor cash need among villagers 
now, except for the poorest. It may be that village communities cannot easily 
safeguard granaries now as in old days of fewer externally-induced cash 
needs, and that central government warehouse storage is now necessary, pref- 
erably with safeguards against natural pests and human predators. Village 
granaries do still exist, however, and can with advantage be encouraged. In 
Upper Volta the government seems to be coming to accept the advantages of 
decentralized village grain storage.4? 

Whether food for famine relief comes from adequate local stocks or foreign 
imports, rackets are almost bound to arise over its distribution, and stories 
will be emerging doubtless by now about rackets in West African relief. 
Fortunately the civilian Federal and State governments in Nigeria, whose 
criminal inclinations were shown most notably in the rackets involving imported 
rice, have been overthrown; the fate of drought relief in their hands can be 
imagined. But similar grafters and profiteers are likely to lay hands on a good 
deal of relief food in many countries. Even without narrowly criminal acts 
many traders will emerge from the famine richer. And that is not the only 
way in which the famine may make the rich minority richer. 


44. West Africa, 8 August 1983. 

45. West Africa, 12 March 1984. 

46. D. Olowu in West Africa, 5 March 1984. 
47. Twose, loc. cit. 
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Social consequences of drought 

After the 1972-74 drought, investigations found that there had been pledging 
or sale of land by poorer to richer farmers in some areas in Nigeria,‘ and 
the same is likely to happen now. This would encourage the trend towards 
emergence of a class of wealthier farmers, which seems to be emerging anyway 
because of the good prices for food crops for the internal market (a report 
in 1979 spoke of gentlemen-farmers profiting from this#9), and because of 
the ability of some farmers, already doing better than others, to take most 
advantage of input supplies and extension advice and do better still. Such 
farmers are in many cases deliberately encouraged, as in the Funtua, Gusau 
Gombe schemes started by State governments in northern Nigeria with World 
Bank aid in the late 1970s; advice, inputs, and other assistance are made avail- 
able in certain areas to all farmers, in theory, but it is expected and intended 
that some ‘progressive’ farmers will use them most, and so they do.50 Even 
where this effect is not intended, it is likely to happen. However, the impact 
of all factors encouraging growing rural inequality depends on the land tenure 
system. For that reason there is legitimate concern in Nigeria over the Land 
Use Act of 1978, which seems to allow overriding of the virtual security of 
tenure granted to all farmers under customary law. 

However, there are many obstacles in Nigeria to anything like the Indian 
‘Green Revolution’, in which new seed varieties have enriched big farmers who 
alone can afford their related costs. While the Shagari government used the 
term ‘Green Revolution’ and openly favoured large-scale agricultural estates 
with possible foreign participation, the costs of such ventures in Nigerian 
conditions make it hard to see them competing with smallholders for the 
internal food market. The military regime still favours the idea, however,5! 
and if it is unlikely to succeed at present, the trend towards emergence of 
gentlemen-farmers is likely to continue. If this is now accompanied by buying 
up of large amounts of land from drought-hit farmers, Nigeria—and perhaps 
other countries—may be on the way to introducing the latifundia, a curse from 
which other countries, like Ethiopia, have freed themselves or long to do so, 

If this is not an immediate prospect, concentration of livestock in fewer hands 
seems to be happening now. During the famine many herders in Mali have 
sold their beasts to traders and civil servants, for profitable resale or‘ else 
for ranching,*? also profitable if the weather permits (for drought hits settled 
livestock too). In Mauritania, where herders now form only a quarter of the 
population whereas they were in the majority before the successive droughts, 
some of the livestock have ended up in rich profiteers’ hands. 


48. van Apeldoorn, op. cit., p. 61. 

49. New Nigerian, 5 November 1979. 

50. van Apeldoorn, p. 141. 

51. New Nigerian 20 April 1984 (interview with Sokoto State Military Governor). 
52. H. Schissel in West Africa, 30 January 1984. 
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Such disruptive social effects of the drought could be reduced by prompt 
and efficient distribution of relief to villages and to nomads’ camps. In fact 
relief, when it reaches stricken areas at all after the obstacles mentioned above, 
is unlikely to reach nomads except in the towns on which they are converging 
for that very reason; the population of Nouakchott is estimated to have swollen 
to 500,000.53 Many agricultural villages are likely to have to plant and tend 
new crops, if they can, without relief reaching them. How many people have 
died and will die before the hoped-for good harvests to come is unknown, but 
surveys indicate the impact of starvation on health. In March 1983 a survey 
in the Western Hodh region of Mauritania found that 34 per cent of children 
under five were suffering from malnutrition; in August and September 1983 
a survey in the Aleg region of that country found 30-9 per cent of moderate 
malnutrition and 18-1 per cent of serious mainutrition.5? Measles struck 
the Mauritanian nomads,54 and hunger decreases resistance to all diseases, 
including also cerebro-spinal meningitis, endemic in the savannas in the dry 
season. The death toll is certainly vast. 

Survivors may well ask of what use the aid poured into the Sahel since 1972 
has been. The guestion was asked at the Club du Sahel meeting in October 
1983, with reason. Probably no amount of aid could have entirely prevented 
the effects of such serious successive failures of rains. But it is arguable that 
much of the money could have been better spent. In particular, there are 
doubts about the highly expensive major irrigation dam schemes which have 
received much of the attention of national governments and aid donors since 
the early 1970s. 


Irrigation and erosion 

The biggest and most ambitious is the scheme for two dams on the Senegal 
river, at Diama near the estuary and at Manantaliin Mali. Other important 
ones are the big schemes in northern Nigeria—the Kano River Scheme 
and the related scheme for the Hadejia river, the Sokoto Rima scheme, 
and the South Chad Irrigation Project. Each aims at a permanent water 
supply from a large dam lake for double cropping of various crops, besides 
supposed additional benefits which include, notably, year-round navigation 
between Diama and Manantali. The gigantic construction cost—the Diama 
and Mantantali scheme is now expected to cost $2,000m, and the cost will 
probably rise before the expected completion date of 1987~88—is not the only 
grounds for misgiving about these dam schemes. 

Farmers who work plots irrigated from the dam lakes—once their legal status 
is worked out, itself a problem>5—will need constant assistance at first, which 
will absorb scarce extension staff; they will also need costly inputs, and help 
53. H. Schissel in West Africa, 12 March 1984. 
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with all sorts of problems such as water-borne diseases. With these costs 
added, the real cost of every pound of food produced will be prohibitive. 
Expensive subsidies will be needed to ensure that the produce is sold at all, 
and this may be achieved only by undercutting smallholders. More likely, 
however, smallholders will go on producing most food sold; but they will do 
so with little help, as the irrigation schemes will command all government 
resources. It has been justly remarked that, ‘Modern irrigation is so expensive 
that, if that choice is made, there will be simply no funds for programmes that 
might involve the majority’.5° In addition, the schemes ignore the interests 
of farmers evicted from the lake area (there have been continual strong protests 
by the Sokoto Rima eviction victims), and of farmers working downstream 
from the dams. Downstream effects of dams indeed seem to be commonly 
ignored. The Lagdo Dam on the Upper Benue in Cameroon was inaugurated 
in 1982 without regard for those effects,57 which extend into Nigeria. In 
Sokoto State of Nigeria there is concern about the new dam on the Lamido 
river built by the Niger Republic,5® and reducing water supply down- 
stream. A much larger dam has for long been planned by that republic on the 
Niger river itself; when this proposed Kandadji Dam is built, what will happen 
to the Kainji Dam in Nigeria? What with all these dams, will any water be 
in the lower Niger river in Nigeria at all? Small-scale irrigation, fishing and 
boat transport could all suffer severely. i 

The Diama Dam, on which work began in 1981, is intended partly to 
stop irruption of salt water upstream from the estuary nearby. The effect on 
the river downstream from Diama will be limited, but between Diama and 
Manantali many farmers will lose their land, traditional irrigation will cease, 
and livestock will no longer be able to drink, graze and cross (the adverse effect 
on herding of the Awash Valley irrigation scheme in Ethiopia is now well 
known). Eventually, at huge cost, farmers (perhaps the evicted ones) will 
farm irrigated plots, but the problems of regulated agriculture will affect them; 
the Senegalese state agency in charge of modernized farming schemes, SAED, 
has a reputation for corruption and insensitivity.’ 

These and other objections are answered vigorously by the Senegalese 
government, firmly committed to the scheme; it argues the benefits of irrigation 
of 100,000ha after completion of Diama and 350,000 after completion of 
Manantali (on which serious work is about to start). However, there is 
another serious problem: what will happen if river levels fall as low as this 
year? The answer is given in the fate of the Volta Dam this year. Irrigation 
schemes are not drought-proof at all, and farmers on them will be worse off 
than any if the lakes are not filled; consultants warned that the whole area to 


56. van Apeldoorn, p. 136. 
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be irrigated by the Bakolori (Sokoto Rima) dam could not be irrigated in low 
rainfall years.5° The possible beneficial effects of large dam lakes on the 
climate (considered possible as a result of the Foum-Gleita dam now completed 
in Mauritania‘), added to other benefits, will be obtained, if at all, at a huge 
human and financial cost. 

A good deal of irrigation on a small scale can achieve higher food output 
more cheaply than big irrigation schemes like Diama-Manantali, and can 
benefit many more farmers. Many small-scale irrigation ventures have in fact 
succeeded well, such as the Tienkour scheme on the Niger in Mali (near the 
site of a disastrously ambitious scheme at Diré)®? and others in the same 
country.®3 For all agricultural development, not only irrigation, help to small- 
holders is best in terms of strict cost-effectiveness as well as for the social 
purpose of avoiding the growth of large estates with all their implications. 
However, the marketing problem needs to be solved in most countries (while 
in Nigeria, where market forces encourage food cultivation, the need for 
imported food, particularly rice, continues even without drought). | 

The ordinary small farmer, however, is the object of contempt and prejudice 
among government officials in many places; so is the ordinary stockbreeder. 
They are widely accused of damaging the environment, and much of the 
concern constantly expressed about overgrazing, depletion of tree cover for 
firewood, etc., encourages more repressive measures against ordinary villagers. 
This process, mentioned in my 1977 article,®* has continued, an example being 
a ban on charcoal in The Gambia. Radical writers on the drought crises, 
however, point out that if farmers and herdsmen spread onto new soil less 
suited to bear the load, and so cause erosion, this may not be due to any free 
choice of theirs. In Senegal, certainly, the spread of groundnut cultivation 
has pushed food growing onto poorer land, and herding onto poorer land still. 
This may not have occurred to the same extent in other countries, but it has 
occurred. In the far north of Nigeria, in former Katsina Province, groundnut 
growing displaced millet farming and cattle herding northwards, eventually 
over the border into Niger, in the 1960s.% 

However, in Nigeria the pressure to grow crops for export and industrial 
‘ use has ended. Elsewhere it continues, as described above, and more use of 
less good land is likely to be a continuing result. In Nigeria, too, the same 
could happen on an increasing scale, regardless of crops grown, because of land 
pressure in certain areas, notably the Kano and Sokoto ‘Close-Settled Zones’; 
in another densely populated area far to the south (Anambra State) erosion is 
a major problem. 
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How far soil degradation leads to reduced crops in years of good rainfall is 
apparently uncertain. That it does have this effect in some areas can be 
assumed, without accepting in full the idea that the famine is due more to 
human causes than to mere lack of rain; this remains in doubt until it is possible 
to measure, over a vast area, how many crop losses are due to one cause or 
the other. Similarly, it is possible to accept the clear evidence of some areas 
being encroached upon by the Sahara sand without adopting any definite view 
on the overall extent of ‘desertification’, which remains in doubt despite the 
UN Conference on the subject in Nairobi in 1977. Besides its extent, the 
major question surrounding desert encroachment is how permanent it 
is—whether it can be reversed by a series of good rainfall years, if those occur. 
But it is clear, for the moment, that there are areas where the vegetation has 
recently given way to sand, in Mauritania for example.6° The widely agreed 
answer to this phenomenon is reafforestation, which is fortunately progressing; 
many countries have schemes. 

Nonetheless, no policies can ever be entirely adequate in this area of Africa 
for a simple reason, that the climate cannot be predicted. Millions of people 
live in hope that good rainfall will return for many years, and in the present 
state of scientific knowledge this appears possible. It is possible that desic- 
cation, due to poor rainfall or erosion or both, affects rainfall, so producing 
more desiccation; this suggests fearful possibilities, but on the other hand 
research has proved that cycles of good and bad rainfall years recur in Africa,®7 
so that the present trend could be reversed (maybe, as suggested, dam lakes 
could help reverse them). If it is not, the prospect of tens of millions of people 
having to decide that the areas where they have farmed and kept their herds 
from time immemorial can no longer support them, clearly emerges. But it 
is a nightmare prospect which cannot be faced until some irreversible climatic 
change becomes obvious through science or observation. Thus far it remains 
possible to hope that ‘seven years of plenty’ will still follow the present famine. 
66. H. Schissel in West Africa, 12 March 1984; Guardian, 6 April 1984. A UN estimate of the 
Sahara moving 150 km southwards in 1983 (West Africa, 7 May 1984) seems, however, improbable. 
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DESOLATION ON THE VELD: FORCED 
REMOVALS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


ROBIN HALLETT 


THAT APARTHEID IS abhorrent has become one of the clichés of political com- 
mentary, an assertion acceptable even to right-wing politicians in the West. 
Thus we have the chairman of the British Conservative Party, Mr John Selwyn 
Gummer, telling us at the time of Mr P. W. Botha’s visit to Britain in June 
1984, that apartheid cannot be equated with the fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man, with reason or with morality. For all its apparent pro- 
fundity there is something distinctly fuzzy about such a pontification. But that 
is hardly surprising. It is immensely difficult even for those who live in South 
Africa to grasp the true enormity of the system. It has never been enough 
to equate apartheid with its more obviously visible or dramatic manifestations— 
signs on trains or beaches, job reservation, prosecutions under the Immorality 
Act—the system has always been much more complex than that; and complex 
systems are of their very nature difficult and time-consuming to understand. 
Moreover the system has never been static: the roots of apartheid reach deep 
into the past but it has come to develop distinctly novel features with the trans- 
formation of ‘native reserves’ into ‘homelands’ and then into ‘independent 
national states’. And these changes are now presented to the outside world 
by means of a propaganda far from unsophisticated in its bland manipulation 
of liberal phraseology. 

Political leaders in the West, weary and embarrassed at the burden that South 
Africa imposes on the conscience of at least some members of their electorate, 
long to be assured that things in South Africa are somehow improving. Of 
course South Africa is changing: what society ever stays motionless? And it 
is tempting to see in some of the manifestations of change—more money in 
the hands of some black people, more jobs (and even a few hotels) open to 
them, mixed teams in some sporting contests, black children allowed entrance 
to some formerly all-white private schools, the new constitution with its pro- 
vision for Indian and ‘coloured’ parliaments—irrefutable evidence that those 
who occupy the seats of.power in Pretoria have at last embarked on a sig- 
nificant policy of reform. But does Mr P. W. Botha’s oft-quoted dictum ‘adapt 
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or die’ mean that Nationalist politicians have really abandoned the fundamental 
tenets of the dogma by which they have been directed and inspired all their 
working lives? Anyone who takes the trouble to read or even to dip into the 
Surplus People Project (SPP) reports on Forced Removals in South Africa will 
be left.in no doubt at all as to the answer to that question. For here the basic 
structure of apartheid has been documented more thoroughly and more rigor- 
ously than it has ever been before. This fact alone makes the publication of 
the reports a truly significant event in South African history. That the reports 
have been produced entirely within South Africa, that they cannot be dismissed 
as the work of hostile lobbyists overseas, these considerations give the project 
an even greater importance. Slowly—but not too slowly, one hopes—the im- 
plications of what these reports have to say are going to find their way into 
the mainstream of internal political debate. For those, whether in South 
Africa or in the outside world, who wish to come more closely to grips with 
basic South African realities, J can think of no better way than a careful reading 
of the SPP reports. A shortened version of the reports is being prepared by 
two of the main contributors, Laurine Platzky and Cheryl Walker, but was not 
available at the time of writing. As copies of the full reports are limited and 
therefore difficult to obtain, it seems worthwhile to go beyond the length of 
a normal review to give those who cannot get at the originals some idea of the 
richness and importance of their documentation. 


II 


But first a section on the genesis of SPP, a project that could well serve to 
provide people elsewhere in the world with both inspiration and example on 
the way to carry through, working on a very modest budget, a massive, practical 
and politically committed plan of research. 

The ‘General Preface’ to the reports draws attention to two events that 
occurred almost simultaneously in April 1979. One received a great deal of 
publicity: the squatter camp of Crossroads on the outskirts of Cape Town was 
given a reprieve from demolition by the Minister of Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, Dr Piet Koornhof. The other passed unnoticed apart from a brief para- 
graph in the local press: in Natal 656 African families were moved to make 
way for the building of a dam. The Crossroads decision raised ‘a wave of 
euphoria’; it looked like a victory for the local residents and their supporters 
in their long battle with the government. But the removals in Natal served 
as a reminder that the forced relocation of African people was still government 
policy. This combination of euphoria and realistic concern provided the spark 
that set in motion the process that led to the establishment of the Surplus 
People Project. 

‘Forced removals’ was not a new issue in South Africa. In the 1950s there 
had been protests over the destruction of the African suburb of Sophiatown 
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in Johannesburg, movingly recorded by Trevor Huddleston in Naught for Your 
Comfort. In 1970 Cosmas Desmond’s The Discarded People had received wide 
publicity both in South Africa (where it was eventually banned) and overseas, 
through its vivid account of the fate of those who had suffered removal. 
Throughout the 1970s the Black Sash was constantly drawing attention to what 
was going on: in 1977 the Black Sash produced a map (an updated version is 
contained in the pocket of Vol 1 of the SPP reports) which provided a graphic 
overview of forced removals in the country asa whole. In the late 1970s the 
South African Institute of Race Relations gave Gerry Maré a research grant 
to conduct a preliminary survey, the results of which were published in African 
Population Relocation in South Africa (Johannesburg 1980). But with events 
in Soweto and other major urban centres and with the dramatic changes beyond 
South Africa’s borders attracting such widespread political concern, it would 
not be unfair to say that all too little attention was being paid by most opponents 
of the regime to what was happening in most of the rural areas of South 
Africa. It was out of a concern to correct this imbalance that a group of aca- 
demics and community workers, coming together in February 1980, organized 
the seminar at which the Surplus People Project was born. 

Why ‘surplus’ people? Because by the late 1970s it was becoming evident 
in South Africa (as in other industrialized countries) that the economy was 
requiring steadily fewer unskilled workers. In South Africa the consequences 
of this development were clear and stark: ‘there are thousands of people who 
will never gain access to employment in urban areas’. In some areas there may 
still be the opportunity of casual work on the increasingly mechanized farms— 
at a wage of R1.00 a day. Otherwise the prospect that faces them is of perma- 
nent redundancy. They are indeed ‘surplus’ to the needs of a capitalist 
economy. (Vol 1, p. xx). 

The Project was in no position to pay lavishly salaried researchers. But it 
could count on a great deal of support from churches, from liberal organizations 
such as the Black Sash, and from the relevant departments and institutes in 
the English-speaking universities. As for the contributors there was ‘a healthy 
mixture of theoreticians and practicians with each learning from the other’. 
Participating in the project gave some academics their first experience of field 
work, while community workers, priests and health workers found that an 
exposure to theoretical analysis ‘helped explain what they had observed for 
years’ (Vol 1, p. xx). As the Project developed, it was able to attract helpers 
from most parts of the country. 

Inevitably there were difficulties and shortcomings. The General Preface 
refers briefly to ‘the difficulties of voluntary work’, to the problems of coordi- 
nation over such a large area, to State intervention (some of the participants 
were detained for other activities), and to practical restrictions (shortage of 
time and money) faced in gaining access to the remoter areas. As for the gaps 
in their knowledge contributors made no attempt to disguise them: there are 
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constant references in the reports to the need for further research. The names 
of more than fifty contributors are listed in the General Preface, but there are 
no means of identifying their particular contributions. This anonymity of 
authorships helps to emphasize the fact that the Project is essentially a 
collective effort. 


HI 


The SPP reports run to five volumes of unequal length, a ‘General Overview’ 
volume and four volumes each devoted to a particular province or region. A 
brief breakdown of the contents of the reports as a whole may serve as a useful 
first step in coming to grips with so massive a publication: 


1. General Considerations: Vol 1, 1, ‘An overview of relocation in South Africa, 
1960-1982’, 2, ‘Historical background’, Vol 2, 1.2 ‘Theoretical background’, 
Vol 5, 1.2 ‘Ethnicity and disorganization’. 

2. Regional and Homeland Overviews and Profiles: Vol 2, 1.3 Eastern Cape, 
1.4 Ciskei. Vol 3, Western Cape (Parts 1 and 2), Northern Cape (Part 1), 
Orange Free State and Qwa Qwa (Parts 2 and 3), Vol 4, Part 1, Natal-Kwazulu. 
Vol 5, 1.4 Transvaal bantustans. 

3. Regional Overviews of Relocation: Vol 2, Part 2, Eastern Cape, Ciskei, 
Transkei. Vol 3, Western Cape (Part 2), Northern Cape (Part 2), Vol 4, Part 
2 Natal, Vol 5, Part 2, Transvaal. 

4, Case Studies of Specific Communities: Vol 1, 3 ‘The SPP surveys’ (repro- 
ducing questionaires used in surveys), Vol 2, Part 3, Eastern Cape, 4.1 Life 
Histories, Vol 3, Western Cape (Part 3), Northern Cape (Part 3), O.F.S. (Part 
4), Vol 4, Parts 3 and 4, Natal, Vol 5, Part 3, Transvaal. 


Many of these case studies are illustrated by photographs. It would not be 
a bad idea to collect these into a separate book: they depict that other side of 
South Africa—the desolation on the veld—of which the coffee table books and 
the tourist brochures are careful not to give the slightest hint. 

Certain other features of the reports need to be mentioned. There is an 
invaluable glossary repeated in each volume which helps the bemused reader 
to distinguish between, for example, ‘scheduled land’, ‘released land’, ‘quota 
_land’ and ‘trust land’, or to be reminded of the exact meaning of ‘consolidation’, 
‘deproclamation’ and ‘urban relocation’ according to the newspeak of South 
African bureaucracy. ‘There are copious maps, very clearly drawn and repro- 
duced. A mass of statistical material has been compiled: particularly important 
are the overall figures for people who have either suffered removal or who 
live under threat of removal (Vol 1, pp. 6-8). Each volume has its own 
bibliography and is provided with an index of place names. 
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IV 


At this point there is much to be said for plunging in, leaving aside for a time _ 
all generalities, theoretical analyses and counter-ideologies, and confronting the 
reality of relocation as it has been experienced by hundreds of thousands of 
men, women and children. The reports are rich in detailed case studies; they 
record the comments of many individual Africans (not using a capital letter for 
racial designations is SPP practice) and they provide vivid descriptions of 
specific settlements and communities. Working one’s way through the reports 
is a hugely educational experience, a South African journey that avoids all the 
conventional stopping places for the privileged tourist, taking the traveller well 
off the beaten track, along pot-holed dirt roads, to places whose name, as likely 
as not, has not appeared on any conventional map. 

Let us start with the one place whose name has acquired an international 
notoriety—-Dimbaza. Dimbaza lies in the centre of the Ciskei, 15 km from 
King William’s Town. It featured in the British TV film ‘Last Grave in 
* Dimbaza’. That film clearly got under the skin of the local authorities, both 
South African and Ciskeian. They determined to transform Dimbaza into a 
‘showplace’. By 1978 Chief Minister Sebe was able to announce that of the 
30 factories recently built in the Ciskei no less than 25 were located in Dimbaza, 
by then a town of 14,500 people, possessing, in addition to its factories, a shop- 
ping centre, a beerhall and a police station. Nevertheless in spite of the R30m 
invested in the town, SPP found that the unemployment rate was 35-1 per cent, 
rising to as high as 48 per cent in the crucial male age bracket of 15-24. SPP 
concedes that ‘Dimbaza has come a long way since 1971’; ‘for many people it 
is not an unpleasant place’ in which to live, at least in comparison with other 
settlements. But clearly, as an answer to the Ciskei’s major problem of 
unemployment, it cannot be thought of as a success. (Vol 2, pp. 197-205). 

Sixty kilometers south west of Dimbaza, 40 km from Grahamstown, on the 
Ciskeian side of the Great Fish River lies the relocation centre of Glenmore. 
It is shown in a series of photographs (Vol 2, p. 24). Those taken from the 
air present the initial layout of a labyrinth of roads, then a neatly arranged 
pattern of housing: such images are no doubt peculiarly gratifying to the unim- 
aginative authoritarian mind. By contrast the photographs taken on the 
ground give the place the look of a penal settlement. The government’s orig- 
inal intention was to move to Glenmore the people of Grahamstown’s Fingo 
Village, an urban location almost unique in South Africa in that its residents 
possessed freehold rights granted to their ancestors by the British Crown in 
1855. So clamorous was the resistance of the people of Grahamstown to the 
proposed move that the government switched its attention to a less conspicuous 
community, a group of squatters living on ‘coloured’-owned land near Klipfon- 
tein on the coast. The people of this ‘informal settlement’ (a term that SPP 
« prefers for it avoids the derogatory implications of ‘squatters’) formed a 
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community that was ‘subsistent, productive and above all settled’, Most of 
the people were ‘involved in horticulture’, growing a variety of vegetables, and 
many of them had enough land for livestock. There were ample opportunities 
for seasonal work in the nearby pineapple farms, while women could obtain 
domestic employment with local white residents. 

In 1979 the government decided that the people of Klipfontein should be 
moved to Glenmore. ‘They fought back as best they could, taking the removal 
order to the courts and winning a temporary victory, but it was quite impossible 
to resist the battery of legal provisions the authorities could bring to bear 
against them. Many people were forced to sell their stock before mov- 
ing. Arriving at Glenmore, they found a ‘hot, barren, inhospitable wilderness’ 
where the grass was poor and the veld infested with a plant poisonous for cattle. 
Compared with their former home, the opportunities for productive agriculture 
were meagre in the extreme and the remoteness of their settlement put them 
out of reach of many other opportunities for employment. The Ciskeian 
government had never welcomed the move. In 1981 the Ciskeian authorities 
told the 4,200 inhabitants of Glenmore that they were to be moved to Peddie, 
another Ciskeian town where ‘job opportunities’ were reported to be ‘exactly 
nil’, ‘We will never get used to one place’, one young woman remarked; ‘we 
lead the life of a bird’. She speaks for 4,200 surplus people wanted neither 
by South Africa nor by the Ciskei and doomed, it seems, to a future as grim 
as their immediate past (Vol 2, pp. 282-309). 

The plight of the ‘squatters’ of Klipfontein was not dissimilar to that of 
thousands of labour tenants in Natal. In 1970 the number of labour tenants 
in Natal was put at 400,000. Labour tenants were usually required to work 
for six months a year for their masters. Wages were derisory, often as low 
as R2 a month. But tenancy gave access to land both for cultivation and for 
grazing. Food produced on the tenant’s own land—meat, milk, eggs, vege- 
tables, mealies—played a vital part in the domestic economy. Cash was pro- 
vided by the remittances of those members of the extended family who left 4 
home as migrant workers. In the 1960s the government decided to abolish 
labour tenancy. The process got under way in the 1970s. By 1982 ‘perhaps 
as many as 300,000 people... had been pushed off land which they regarded 
as their own, forced to sell their cattle to eager white farmers at criminally low 
prices and relocated in bleak rudimentary camps’ of which Sahlumbe is just 
one example (Vol 4, p. 76). 

Sahlumbe is described as ‘a hastily demarcated point in the veld at which 
the authorities could dump the troublesome but politically and economically 
unimportant surplus agricultural labour force in the Weenen area’. One of 
the earliest relocation centres in Natal, it does not show the grid pattern of 
later relocations but ‘straggles out in a long thin ribbon on either side of a dirt 
road’ that runs between a line of hills and the Tugela river. The environment 
is ‘very tough, dry-and isolated’; the settlement borders the Msinga district of 
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Kwazulu, long notorious for its murderous faction fights. The people who 
came to Sahlumbe were mostly labour tenants and their families. Eviction in 
the Weenen area was done so hastily that most people had to sell their stock 
to white farmers, some of whom, learning of the knockdown prices, came from 
as far away as the Orange Free State. Sahlumbe was a settlement almost 
devoid of facilities. Privacy was impossible in the closer settlement: this was 
a far from trivial consideration to people who had lived all their lives with a 
good deal of space aroundthem. Water had to be fetched from the notoriously 
dirty Tugela river. ‘A typical sight—illustrative of official development 
strategies and priorities for Kwazulu—is that of the women from Sahlumbe 
walking through the sprinkler-irrigated fields of the CED (Corporation for 
Economic Development) farm (that adjoins Sahlumbe) with containers on their 
heads, to collect water out of the Tugela? The people have no doubt of the 
deterioration in their standard of living. ‘When you speak of meat’, a widow 
told a newspaper reporter, “you speak of the time of my ancestors. I have 
forgotten its taste’. Her daily diet consisted of ‘a cup of pap fortified with 
spinach mashed from shrubs and weeds’, a diet that SPP found was typical for 
the area. Casual or seasonal labour on local white farms is the only local 
employment available, and those seeking such work have to compete with ‘the 
enormous mass of unemployed people’ in the adjoining Msinga district. 
Migrancy to the Rand or to Durban as unskilled workers is the only other poss- 
ible alternative. ‘The overall impression’, SPP concludes, ‘is a bleak and 
depressing one’. Many local people put their situation more tersely: ‘Here 
there is nothing—we are starving’ (Vol 4, pp. 308-331). 

Compared with the traumatic upheaval suffered by the people of Sahlumbe 
and of scores of other relocations, the experience of the small community living 
on land adjoining the Ndumu Game Reserve in the extreme north of Natal may 
seem, up to now at least, to have been relatively easy. But their story has 
a special significance for conservationists, for they live in an area described as 
‘a natural wonderland’, ‘one of the last relatively undeveloped areas of any size 
left in South Africa and hence’, SPP notes, ‘an obvious target for both conser- 
vationists and safari-type entrepreneurs’. SPP accepts that ‘there obviously 
is an important argument to be made for the preservation and nurturing of the 
environment’, but ‘at present it is a very one-sided preservation that is being 
propagated at the expense of the local people who have no say in how their 
resources are to be conserved and do not draw any perceivable benefits from 
such programmes’ (Vol 4, p. 243). 

What the local people feel about their situation comes out in the record of 
an interview between a development worker and four indunas of the Bangweni 
area adjoining the game reserve. With the erection of a game reserve fence 
the people found themselves cut off from their water supply in the Pongola 
river. Women and young children were allowed to have access to the river 
through a special gate, but this was closed to men. As a result ‘men generally 
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find it difficult to wash as the women are unable to carry large quantities of 
water back to their homesteads’. Shortage of water also affects the local cattle 
dip; ‘the cattle are covered with ticks and numbers have died’. The people 
also lost access to their vegetable gardens near the river and to the reed beds 
that had provided them with thatching and building material. They now have 
to buy vegetables and their houses have deteriorated. ‘Despite the problems, 
people like the area because it is where they have always lived. In their view, 
if only the game reserve fence were removed, they would be able to make a 
better living’. As it is, there are rumours that the whole area is to be declared 
a ‘nature conservation reserve’: this uncertainty, combined with the existing 
problems, has already led some households to move out of the area (Vol 4, 
pp. 258-259). 

In a very different environment, surrounded by the arid landscape of 
the Northern Cape, another small community found itself under threat. At 
Saltpan, north of Kimberley, on ground belonging to the owners of the salt 
works, lived forty families, some ‘coloured’, others Tswana. In April 1981 
the community was informed that it would be subject to relocation. ‘Coloured’ 
families would be allowed to remain where they are, but Tswana families would 
be divided, the men being required to live in a compound, the women and 
children sent to a relocation centre in Bophuthatswana over 100 km away. 
‘Conditions at the salt works are hardly ideal’: saltworkers are paid R13.50 a 
week, while their wives and ‘strong’ children, working in the cotton fields of 
local farmers, receive R5.50 for a 42-hour week. But at least they can 
live together as a family in an old established community. Now even that 
consolation is being taken away from them (Vol 3, pp. 90-91, 108). 

Between 1960 and 1962 SPP estimates that 834,000 people were affected 
by the application of the Group Areas Act. The act was primarily directed 
against Indians and ‘coloureds’ but Africans also have suffered: in Durban alone 
135,000 Africans are reckoned to have been affected (Vol 4, p. 217). The 
destruction of Cape Town’s District Six and the removal of Indian traders from 
the centre of Durban have been the most widely publicized examples of Group 
Areas removals. But SPP provides a detailed reminder of the many other com- 
munities that have suffered as a result of the act. Here are some incidents 
from Natal: 


One of the notable features in which the Group Areas Act has been 
implemented in Natal has been the frequent proclamation of formerly 
African freehold areas as ‘coloured’ or Indian group areas. One of the 
obvious results of this has been to direct the hostility and resentment of the 
Africans moved from their land against the ‘coloureds’ and Indians moved 
onto their land rather than against the white legislators. In Newcastle, for 
instance, the African owned areas of Lennoxton and Fairleigh were expro- 
priated by the State and the entire African population (estimated to have 
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‘been as large as 20,000) moved out to Madadeni and Osizweni; Lennoxton 
was subsequently proclaimed an Indian and Fairleigh a ‘coloured’ group area 
in 1962. In Vryheid ‘coloured’ families displaced from the centre of town 
by the Group Areas Act were allowed to squat on Besterspruit, an African 
owned area removed in 1962/63 (Vol 4, p. 218). 

In 1961...a total of 7,000 Indians, 1,175 Africans and 1,000 ‘coloureds’ 
were affected by the enforcement of the Act in Pietermaritzburg (Vol 4, 
p. 230). | 
At Richmond attempts to establish a ‘coloured’ group area township for 260 
people during the course of 1981/82 have run into opposition from local 
whites and Indians who may be obliged to give up some property (Vol 4, 
p. 231). 

Group Areas legislation has been used to allocate much of the prime urban 
land in Natal to white commercial and property interests and to clear black 
occupants off land wanted for industrial development (Vol 4, p. 238). 


A brief history of Richmond Farm illustrates the sort of problems all those 
whom the government designates as ‘squatters’ find themselves forced to 
face. Richmond Farm is an informal settlement on the northern outskirts of 
Durban. Its three thousand families represent only a small fraction of the 
hundreds of thousands of Africans who live in similar conditions in the greater 
Durban area. In 1971 the land, which officially belonged to the South African 
Development Trust (the government body set up to administer land purchased 
under the provisions of the 1936 Land Act), was totally cleared to make room 
for the expansion of the black township of Ntuzuma. By 1977 the land had 
begun to fill up again with squatters against whom the government threatened 
prosecution under the Prevention of Illegal Squatting Act. After represen- 
tations by black leaders, the government withdrew the prosecutions, requiring 
instead that the squatters sign a formal acknowledgement—this document is 
reproduced in Vol 4, p. 216—of the ‘illegality’ of their occupation together with — 
an agreement to demolish their own shacks as soon as they received notice to 
do so. Their signatures served only to emphasize still further their ‘sense of 
powerlessness and vulnerability’. 

In 1979 the Richmond Farm Committee, a body set up by the people them- 
selves, approached Diakonia, an oecumenical church organization, and the 
Black Sash for help. According to government spokesmen ‘hundreds of illegal 
Squatters come into Richmond Farm all the time’. The two liberal groups 
carried out a survey based on a 27 per cent sample. The results showed that 
almost half the squatters had lived in Richmond Farm for between five and ten 
years, that three quarters of the families had at least one adult ‘in employment’ 
and that only 1.3 per cent had lived in Durban for less than a year. In 1981 
the Committee was informed that Richmond Farm had been handed over to 
Kwazulu. But the South African state was still in a position to victimize the 
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people by denying to children born in Richmond Farm work-seeker permits 
and so preventing them from looking for employment in Durban. Adults who 
lost their jobs in Durban were also denied these vital permits. At the same 
time the people were harried by rumours that a railway line was to be built 
through Richmond Farm and they would have to move anyway. The corrosive 
sense of insecurity felt by the people of Richmond Farm must be seen as typical 
of the experience of many thousands of other Africans living in peri-urban 
informal settlements (Vol 4, pp. 205~208). 

Winterveld is the name loosely applied to an area 30km northwest of 
Pretoria. It lies within the boundaries of Bophuthatswana but to the 
embarrassment both of the South African and the Bophuthatswana authorities 
a majority of its 600,000 people are non-Tswanas. Originally Winterveld 
consisted of 1,658 freehold farms in African ownership. From the 1950s 
more and more people moved into the area and local landowners abandoned 
agriculture and turned their land over to tenants. 

Many of the new arrivals had suffered relocation in the 1950s and 
1960s. Now those who are non-Tswana live under the threat of further 
removals. “To gain credibility the Bophuthatswana state has worked to 
become ethnically pure. It also needed to rid itself of the threat posed by the 
non-Tswana element’. The Bophuthatswana authorities have used a variety 
of tactics to harrass and put pressure on the non-Tswanas of Winterveld. 
Private schools, set up to meet the needs of children for whom Tswana is not 
their first language, and shops started by non-Tswanas have been raided, school 
principals fined or jailed, shopkeepers compelled to surrender their stock. 
Some non-Tswanas have been arrested as squatters, others denied work- 
permits and told that they must go to ‘their’ bantustans for a permit, yet others 
of pensionable age have found it extremely difficult to obtain pensions. Such 
a situation obviously provides glaring opportunities for corruption. “The pre- 
sent situation in Winterveld’, SPP concludes, ‘is one of poverty exacerbated 
by insecurity... No progressive grassroots organization has emerged yet to 
mobilize people there’ (Vol 5, pp. 314—321). 


V 


“Too much suffering’, it can be said, ‘makes a stone of the heart’. So with 
the SPP reports. Battered by case-history after case-history the reader begins 
to develop certain withdrawal symptoms. ‘For heaven’s sake’, one finds one- 
self wanting to burst out, ‘spare us this recital of misery, stop confronting us 
with these appallingly dismal situations’. But it would be wrong to turn aside: 
all one can offer is a slight change in tactics—switching from the case studiés 
of communities to the life histories of particular individuals who have found 
themselves caught up in the process of forced removals. The volume on the 
Eastern Cape has a particularly good section on life-histories, and a number 
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` are also contained as appendices in the volume on Natal. But one would have 
liked more of such material. For it is only when one has the opportunity of 
‘listening’ to an individual person telling of his or her experience of forced 
removal that the brutality of the process really strikes home. 

So here is the story of Maria Zotwana, a very old woman, ‘frightened and 
alone and starving’, who had lived all her life in the Tsitsikama area, where 
six small reserves had been given by the Cape government to her Mfengu 
ancestors in the 1830s. But in 1975 the South African government, in pursuit 
of its policy of ‘homeland consolidation’——‘a task of honour’ as the Minister 
of Bantu Administration and Development told parliament on 14 May 
1975——decided that all the people of the Tsitsikama area should be moved to 
Elukhanyweni, ‘the place of light’, situated in ‘the beautiful Keiskammahoek 
valley’ in the Ciskei. Elukhanyweni is described by SPP as ‘a typical closer 
settlement’: ‘a dustland, not a tree, not a blade of green grass, a few withered 
mealie plants, a few shrivelled cabbages and row upon row of wooden box 
houses counterposed by row upon row of corrugated iron toilets’ (Vol 2, 
p. 347). 

This is how Maria, speaking an ‘idiomatic rustic Afrikaans’, a ‘language with 
a powerful emotional impact’, told the history of her life. (SPP gives both 
the Afrikaans original and an English translation, here abridged.) 


I was born in the Tsitsikama...I was born there by the Boer War. We 
lived on a farm, my father worked the lands. We liked living there. We 
had our own land, our ancestors lived on this land. We planted vegetables, 
potatoes, mealies, beetroot we planted....I did not goto school. I helped 
my mother in the kitchen. ... I was fifteen when I got married. I loved my 
man, he was a good man... My man worked the lands and chopped wood 
for the white man. I worked in the house. Yes, I liked the work. I got 
four rand in the month for the work. The white man was good to us. 

It wasn’t these people’s fault that we had to go. Now when we hear this, 
that we must go away from this our place, then the white man, he says to 
me, Old woman, I hear you must go away, now you must be satisfied. No, 
the white man was good to us. From there then my man got sick and then 
he gone and died... . This thing then we are here, this thing comes so sudden 
upon us that I cannot tell you what happened.... We did not know where 
we were going to. Because we like our place. We plant and we sow and 
we goon. Here we cannot plant and we cannot sow. Here there is just 
a little place in front of your door, put here a thing and put there a thing 
and that is all... 

When they came to us, they came with guns, with guns and police and 
with all sorts of things they came to us... Then we had no choice, the guns 
were behind us. They did not say anything, they just threw our belongings 
in and they broke off as they went. ... And when we came here, they dumped 
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our things... What can we do now, we can do nothing. We can do nothing. 
What can we do now? 

Then they bring us to this sad place, this is now no place to live.... Here 
the land is like a stone. Only death is in this place. ... The animals too they’ 
don’t want this place, they rather die. The animals and the children, they 
just die....In this place a child wakes in the morning and he sits and he 
sits and he looks and tomorrow he is dead. Now the Lord is gone from this 
place. He is not here any more (Vol 2, pp. 352~354). 


It is, of course, not only the old and the utterly defenceless who have suf- 
fered removal. Take the experience of Mr E. Mngadi, a highly articulate 
African landowner who told his story to a meeting in Ladysmith. Mr Mngadi 
lived in Roosboom, a ‘black spot’ 11 km from Ladysmith on the main Durban— 
Johannesburg road. For the local white Ladysmith and District Farmers 
Association the existence of a ‘black spot’ in such a prominent location ‘causes 
harmful injury to the image of South Africa in the eyes of overseas tourists 
and provides a golden opportunity to hostile overseas journalists and photo- 
graphers.’ This was written in the farmers’ journal in 1974: by that time the 
people of Roosboom had known for a long time that they were doomed to suffer 
removal. The first ominous sign appeared in 1960 when officials of the Local 
Health Commission arrived from Pietermaritzburg to introduce what Mr 
Mngadi describes as ‘their thing of running our area’. After a time the officials 
started numbering houses and told people that they could not make any exten- 
sions or even repairs to their houses ‘without a plan’——and plans were refused. 
This was the start of a softening up process and it led to a rift between landlords 
and tenants. (Many landowners, Mr Mngadi explained, had accepted as 
tenants labourers evicted from white farms. A man with a 50 acre farm might 
find himself with as many as 20 tenants, each paying R6 a year. ‘You are not 
making any money out of them; they have deprived you of your land. You 
can’t make a living there so in turn you also go to Johannesburg to work’.) 
With tenants divided from landlords and with many of the landlords absent as 
migrant workers, it proved astonishingly easy—so Mr Mngadi found to his 
dismay—for the government to secure a docile acquiesence to the removal. As 
for compensation Mr Mngadi was offered R1700 for a shop that would now 
have cost R20,000 to build. He called this ‘daybreak robbery’, protested and 
was given R4,255. 

The people of Roosboom were moved to Ezakheni, a relocation centre that 
comes into the category described in a government statement of 1967 as ‘a self- 
contained Bantu town’. In fact the township was designed as a ‘displaced 
suburb’ of Ladysmith, its people being intended to provide labour for this 
‘underutilized’ industrial development point. People moved from Roosboom 
expected to be given half acre plots; instead they found themselves being 
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allocated stands measuring twenty metres by fifteen. ‘Then you found on this 
site a thing they call a flatcraft. It is a tin hut twelve by twelve. And they 
` also gave you a tent. Well you have a family...I had two four room houses 
at Roosboom. The result was I lost a lot of my things.’ But at least there 
was a flush toilet and a tap on each plot. 

The small size of the plots meant that people are ‘crowded like sardines’. 
‘Even worse it’s dark at night. No electricity. The result is that after dark 
you cannot just walk in the streets there. And, a part I don’t understand, out 
of every ten people there, eight have guns. Now at Roosboom we were a 
Christian community, you could walk safely both day and night without anyone 
interfering with you.’ 

‘At Roosboom’, Mr Mngadi concluded, ‘I had planned for my old age—I 
am well over sixty—that I would just keep five cows and my own chickens. 
You know, when you have your own milk, your own chickens, what do you 
want?... But now in my old age I have to start afresh in this new place where 
I have to be careful that small boys do not shoot me’ (Vol 4, pp. 347~353). 

Multiply Mr Mngadi’s experience one hundred thousand times: in Natal 
alone SPP reckons that 105,000 Africans have suffered removal from ‘black 
spots’ (Vol 4, p. 53). 


VI 


To familiarize oneself—even at second hand—with the details of the whole pro- 
cess of forced removals is to flood the mind with anger: how can so outrageous 
a policy be justified or tolerated. Anger is no bad stimulant for research. But 
one needs to consider the matter more coolly in clear, analytical terms—and 
this SPP does in a number of general chapters, not all of which, it should be 
noted, are contained in the first ‘overview’ volume. 

The whole issue of relocation revolves round two basic questions: who lives 
where? and who decides who lives where? The issue arose within a very few 
years of the establishment of the first European colony at the Cape. On 10 
February 1655 Jan van Riebeck was noting in his journal: 


Only last night it happened that about 50 of the natives wanted to put up 
their huts close to the banks of the moat of our fortress and when told 
in a friendly manner by our men to go a little further away, they declared 
boldly that this was not our land but theirs and they would place their huts 
wherever they chose (Quoted in Vol 3, p. 74). 


In 1836 the British Colonial Government at the Cape issued an ordinance 
drawing attention to the fact that parts of the Cape Flats were ‘unlawfully used 
and occupied by various persons’. In 1879 the Cape Vagrancy and Squatting 
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Act was passed prohibiting ‘idle and disorderly people of any race from squat- 
ting on Crown land, mission land or in native locations’ (Vol 2, p. 74). Towards 
the end of the Anglo-Boer War British soldiers with fixed bayonets, as one 
elderly Capetonian recalled in the 1970s, scoured District Six, searching for 
Africans who were required to move to the new location at Ndabeni. 

Meanwhile in Natal, as clearly set out in Vol 4, Part One, 1.2., a highly com- 
plex system of land tenure was evolving with its distinction between white 
owned land on the one side and on the other Natal reserves, Zululand reserves, 
mission land and African freehold land. A sound grasp of the history of South 
African land tenure is an essential prerequisite to any study of contemporary 
relocations. South Africans—and especially the white ruling class—cannot 
help being the prisoners of their past. 

Legislation passed after the Act of Union—the Natives Land Act of 1913, 
the Native Land and Trust Act of 1936, the Natives (Urban Areas) Act of 
1923——laid the foundations of a country-wide system of territorial segregation. 
Those who now so glibly excoriate apartheid need to bear in mind that they 
are in fact condemning a very much older process of historical development, 
of which English South Africans, quite as much as Afrikaner Nationalists, 
have been the agents. It was the achievement of the Nationalists—a baleful 
achievement certainly—to give the whole process of segregation a very much 
more dynamic impulse. Nor, at least in the early days of Nationalist rule, did 
= they disguise their motives. Introducing the Group Areas Act in 1950 the 
Minister of the Interior, Dr T. E. Dénges, explained that it was intended not 
only to eliminate race friction but also to ensure ‘the paramountcy of the white 
man and Western civilization in South Africa in the interest’, he added, ‘of the 
material, cultural and spiritual development of all races’. ‘The paramountcy 
of the white man’—however much that concept may now be glossed and 
sugared over—remains the fundamental concern. Relocation is about survival. 

But the system has now become exceedingly complex and sophisticated. 
The creation of ‘national states’, as the bantustans are now formally designated, 
has provided Pretoria with a stalwart phalanx of black collaborators. The new 
system of ‘political control’ is clearly analysed in Vol 2, Part One, 1.2. As 
a ‘direct result of bantustan policy’, a new pattern of class differentiation and 
stratification has emerged. The ‘privileged class’ has been extended beyond 
the circle of the traditional chiefs to include the educated elite, given employ- 
ment in the local bureaucracies, and a limited number of local entrepreneurs 
who benefit directly from ‘development’ schemes. ‘The privileged elements 
are therefore more or less firmly tied to the bantustan system and hence to 
the South African State’ (Vol 2, p. 12). Equally subtle has been the system 
of ‘ideological control’. ‘Independence is presented as the culmination of a 
process of struggle for ethnic liberation, while any organization working for 
equality within a common society is portrayed as, among other things, a threat 
to ethnic emancipation’ (Vol 2, p. 14). Divide and rule with a vengeance: ‘it 
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cannot be denied that the bantustan ideologies weaken those ideologies which 
call for economic and political change within a unified South Africa’ (Vol 2, 
p. 15). 

Some forms of relocation are clearly closely connected with the policy of 
bolstering up the bantustans. With the exception of Transkei (the one area, 
incidentally, in which SPP made no attempt to carry out field work) all the 
bantustans present a pattern of fragmentation. The most extreme case is 
Kwazulu: in the early 1970s it was reckoned to consist of no less than 48 large 
and 157 small pieces. The planners in Pretoria have made strenuous efforts 
to ‘rationalize’ this aggravating mosaic only to find themselves frustrated by 
opposition as much from the whites of Natal as from blacks. One aspect of 
‘consolidation’ has been the removal of ‘black spots’—the case of Roosboom 
near Ladysmith, mentioned above, is one example—but this eradication of 
pockets of African freehold land lying beyond the boundaries demarcated by 
the 1913 and 1936 Land Acts is perhaps best classified as part of the ‘con- 
solidation’ of ‘white’ South Africa. In the country as a whole SPP estimates 
that 614,000 people have already been affected by ‘consolidation’ and the 
removal of ‘black spots’, while another 1,153,000 are living under the threat 
of removal. 

Other processes have led to an even greater increase in the population of 
the bantustans. An estimated 1,129,000 African workers and their families ` 
have been removed from white farms. (Maria Zotwana stands for just one unit 
in this multitude.) Here economic changes have been working in the govern- 
ment’s favour. In the 1950s white farmers were crying out for labour: by 
imposing strict controls on the movement of Africans from white rural to urban 
areas the government directly helped white farmers to retain their work force 
and to keep wages down. (SPP workers have gathered some significant factual 
material on the wages paid in white farms: see, for example, the table of 
‘farm wages in cash and Kind’ based on information provided by residents of 
Onverwacht who had previously worked on white farms in the Orange Free 
State, Vol 3, p. 169). In the course of the 1960s rapid mechanization provided 
white farmers with their agricultural revolution. The labour shortages of the 
1950s turned into the surpluses of the 1970s. Many of these ‘surplus people’ 
lived in rural squatter communities (as in Klipfontein) or had the status of 
labour tenants (as with many of the people moved to Sahlumbe). 

In its broadest aspect the situation in the white rural areas of South Africa 
was no different from that to be found in all those countries which have seen 
the development of a capital-intensive agriculture. In countries other than 
South Africa a substantial part of the rural population moves to the towns and 
the industries where wages are higher and life hopefully less restricted. In 
South Africa such movements are rendered impossible by the provisions of 
influx control. Those evicted from the farms have no alternative but to 
move to an even more peripheral position in one of the newly established ‘closer 
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settlements’, of which Glenmore can serve as an example, in the poverty 
stricken bantustans. 

The population of the bantustans has been still further enlarged by the pro- 
cess of ‘urban relocation’. White South Africa still needs black labour. In 
the past the policy was to establish locations or townships on the edge of the 
white towns. The policy now is to scrap as many of these locations as possible 
and remove the inhabitants to a neighbouring bantustan from where they can 
commute to their places of employment. In this way white South Africa is 
cleansed of some of its ‘urban black spots’. The Group Areas Act which has 
affected mainly Indians and ‘coloureds’ has served exactly the same purpose. 
Thus the creation of the large ‘coloured’ township of Atlantis 30 km north of 
Cape Town (Vol 3, pp. 29-48) is paralleled by the establishment of Mdanstane 
20 km from East London, a town whose 200,000 inhabitants make up about 
one third of the total population of Ciskei (Vol 2, pp. 177~196). SPP estimates 
that 834,000 people have been affected by Group Areas removals, 730,000 by 
‘urban relocation’, while another 172,000 have been moved from their ‘informal 
settlements, of which Durban’s Richmond Farm is an example. 

Of the ‘success’ of the government’s policy there can be no doubt if only 
one considers the following statistics 


Geographical Distribution of De Facto African Population (%) 


Year White urban area White rural area Bantustan area 

1960 29-1 31-4 39-5 

1970 28-2 24:5 47-3 

1980 25-4 20-6 54-0 
(Vol 2, p. 6) 


On the other hand it must be noted that with natural population increase 
‘African population in the white areas has not decreased in absolute numbers’. 
In rural areas it has been more or less static, though a decline is imminent; 
in urban areas the African population is increasing but at a declining rate (Vol 
2, p. 6). SPP estimates that between 1962 and 1980 3,522,900 people were 
subjected to removal and that more than 1,765,000 still have the threat of 
removal hanging over them (Vol 1, pp. 6~7). 


VII 


What of the future? Will the juggernaut of the apartheid state continue its 
triumphant progress until in the end South Africa will be truly ‘white’, with 
every African living within its boundaries legally a foreigner, having been trans- 
formed into a citizen of one of the adjoining ‘national states’? There can be 
no doubt at all that this is what the rulers in Pretoria would like to achieve: 
to underrate their determination to bring about such a reordering of society 
would be a huge mistake. 

But as a number of cases in the SPP reports make clear, the government, 
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powerful though it is, has not up to now always been able to count on having 
its own way. The experience of two very different African communities in 
Natal, St Wendolins and Reserve Four, provide instructive examples. 

St Wendolins, an African community of 21,000, takes its name from a Roman 
Catholic mission station founded in 1882 on a site 14 km from Pinetown in the 
greater Durban area. Until 1950 Africans were allowed to buy or lease land 
from the mission, others paid the mission a small fee for residing on mission 
land, and the community was further enlarged after 1950 by contract workers 
who rented rooms or pieces of land from the original landowners. In 1966 the 
area was zoned under the Group Areas Act for ‘coloureds’ and Indians. By this 
time St Wendolins had developed into a ‘stable and settled community’ in which 
—in the words of a community spokesman—‘generation after generation’ has 
‘passed land on to their children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren’. 
The community had acquired a ‘peri-urban village character’ with some of 
the residents possessing vegetable gardens, orchards and even cattle. St 
Wendolins had its own creche and clinic and several schools and there were 
a number of voluntary organizations. Most residents had jobs in nearby Pine- 
town and possessed Section 10 rights (thus legalizing their presence in an urban 
area). In the late 1970s the state started making removals to two urban 
locations situated within the borders of Kwazulu. As the consequences of 
removal became known, resistance within the community hardened. Many 
people owned houses large enough to accommodate an extended family; food 
crops grown in local plots provided an important supplement to modest family 
incomes. In the new locations extended families would be broken up, rents 
would be higher and opportunities of employment less as a result of the 
enforced surrender of Section 10 rights to seek work in the Durban area. 
Above all ‘the quality of life’ would deteriorate and a historic community would 
be destroyed. 

The plight of the people of St Wendolins soon came to the notice of liberal 
organizations in Durban. Four of these—the Black Sash, Diakonia, the 
National Council of Women and the Institute of Race Relations—came together 
to form the Durban and District Housing Coordination Committee. At the 
same time the residents of St Wendolins set up a vigorous and democratically 
elected Welfare Committee. Faced with such well publicized opposition the 
government agreed that the local Group Areas Board would reconsider the 
question of zoning and in 1982 some concessions were announced. But the 
threat of removal still remains (Vol 4, pp. 465-487). 

As it does too for the 3,000 Arican families of Reserve Four, lying to the 
north of the rapidly developing white area of Richards Bay. Reserve Four 
contains some of the best agricultural land in Natal, and the local people have | 
exploited their material resources with considerable skill, developing timber 
plantations and growing a wide variety of tropical fruits. Many of the men 
have jobs in Richards Bay. Reserve Four also contains considerable mineral 
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deposits, which are being developed by Richards Bay Minerals, a company 
owned by South African, United States and Canadian interests. (The 
company pays royalties to the South African Development Trust, whose funds 
are controlled by Pretoria but used for the welfare of the people of Kwazulu 
as a whole.) 

Reserve Four has been an area under traditional African ownership ever 
since native reserves were first established. But by the late 1970s the planners 
in Pretoria had reached the decision that it should be brought within the con- 
fines of white South Africa: the area was regarded as strategically sensitive, 
the land offered excellent development possibilities and it would soon be 
needed to meet the expansion of Richards Bay. As for the local people, it 
was decided that they should be moved 300 km inland to Ntambanana, an area 
which a white farmer who had once tried to make a living there described as 
‘dry, thorn country, the soil shallow, unfertile clay and the main river consisting 
of polluted pools unfit for humans or animals’, One of the two chiefs of 
Reserve Four expressed the likely consequences of such a move for his people 
with a graphic aphorism: ‘If you take a fish out of its water and put it in the 
sun, it will die.’ 

In 1978 the government initiated the legal proceedings necessary, first ‘de- 
scheduling’ Reserve Four (i.e. removing it from the provisions of the 1913 Land 
Act), then legally excising it from Kwazulu, a process complicated by the legal 
obligation to provide Kwazulu with territorial compensation in another part of 
the country. By 1982 the legal proceedings had been completed, despite the 
opposition of the Kwazulu government, but by this time the people themselves 
had become fully alerted to the fate in store for them. ‘As in other rural com- 
munities’, SPP concludes, ‘the people of Reserve Four are vulnerable to the 
corrosive effects of rumour and intimidation... but local leaders are aware of 
the problems and there are indications that steps are being taken to counter 

them’ (Vol 4, pp. 529-543). 

Whatever restraint Pretoria may have used in certain areas must be regarded 
as no more than a tactical retreat. ‘Direct, overt force is being used less fre- 
quently in effecting removals now than in the past’, SPP points out, ‘largely 
because the government has become more sensitive to internal and international 
pressure’ (Vol 1, p. 2). Hence a somewhat less abrasive manner in which 
removals are presented to those most directly involved. SPP quotes as an 
example a letter sent by the Deputy Minister of Cooperation and Development 
to a threatened community in the Transvaal in 1978: 


You will appreciate that it sometimes becomes necessary for people to be 
encouraged to move for their own ultimate good... although the Govern- 
ment appreciates and respects your feelings, the relocation and resettlement 
of your people will have to be carried out in the interest of all concerned 
(Vol 1, p. 2). 
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Hence too an increasing stress on the fact that removals are voluntary, a claim 
which SPP dismisses ‘as ‘a cynical misrepresentation of the submission of right- 
less people to a repressive minority government as an act of positive choice’ 
(Vol 1, p. 1). And indeed it is easy enough to see in the extract from the 
official letter just quoted the iron fist showing through the velvet glove. 

The government has other weapons at its disposal. One is the simple device 
of secrecy: ‘the extent of population removals in this country has been deliber- 
ately hidden from the public and suppression of statistical data has been one 
of the means of achieving this’ (Vol 4, p. 54). SPP points out that the Laws 
on Cooperation and Development Amendment Act (1982) contains a clause 
providing for ‘the preservation of secrecy in connections with matters dealt 
with by the Commission of Cooperation and Development’. The exposure of 
the whole process of forced removals through the SPP reports will doubtless 
make the government all the more determined to ensure secrecy. But given 
the sheer scale of the operation complete secrecy will never be achieved, or 
achieved only at the cost of imposing draconian restrictions on newspaper 
reporting and academic research of a kind that would provoke huge resentment 
in many sections of the white community. 

The South African government finds itself faced too with the cost of 
removals—the deployment of personel, the sums offered in compensation, 
the expense of providing the new relocation centres with certain rudimentary 
facilities. Financial constraints may well be of more concern to the decision- 
makers and bureaucrats in Pretoria than the protests of local communities and 
of liberal organizations or the strictures of the outside world. If the govern- 
ment is really determined to have its way in a particular area, then it is probably 
impossible to prevent it. But on the issue of removals Pretoria must be seen 
as fighting its ideological battles on a great many local fronts. On some of 
these fronts there is no doubt that a shrewd deployment of local opposition, 
residents’ organizations backed up and advised by liberal organizations, can at 
least force the government to hold its hand. 

The apartheid state is neither monolithic nor all-powerful. But it is power- 
ful enough always to force its opponents onto the defensive. And it is at this 
point that the full awfulness of the South African situation begins to emerge. 
For the most fundamental of all South Africa’s problems is the problem of 
poverty. And as case study after case study in the SPP reports makes clear, 
the policy of forced removals is serving to increase the number of the destitute. 
For all the grandiose speechifying about development, the South African 
government is involved in a policy which makes many of the least privileged 
of the people of South Africa worse off than they ever were before. The 
process can be seen at its most blatantly horrific in Qwa Qwa, the smallest of 
the bantustans. As SPP points out: 


The de facto population of Qwa Qwa has increased at least ten fold since 
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1970. Approximately a quarter of a million immigrants have poured into 
the already overcrowded and badly eroded territory, mainly from the white 
urban and rural areas in the Orange Free State. ... Qwa Qwa today is a rural 
slum, a dumping gound for South Africa’s relative surplus population in the 
Orange Free State: there is absolutely no prospect that jobs will be created 
for the people either locally or at a distance (Vol 3, p. 164). 


Even under the most benignly egalitarian of governments, South Africa with 
its cultural diversity, its limited resource base and its rapidly increasing popu- 
lation would be facing formidable problems in the last decades of the twentieth 
century. The government that has ruled the country for more than a gener- 
ation can certainly claim to have preserved a measure of political stability 
almost unique in Africa. But in pursuit of an intellectually shoddy ideology 
and to preserve extremely narrow class interests it has pursued a policy that 
has exacerbated rather than eased the country’s fundamental problems. 
Nonetheless South Africa must always be seen in its entirety as a country that 
defies easy moral judgements. Under most of the authoritarian regimes of the 
world, whether in the East or in the West, it would not have been possible 
for so massive a piece of critical documentation as is represented by the SPP 
reports ever to have emerged. Certainly there is desolation, increasing deso- 
lation, on the veld, but with the SPP reports now published and freely avail- 
able, no one can fall back upon the comfortable excuse ‘But I really did not 
know what was happening’. 
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DEPRESSION, DUST BOWL, DEMOGRAPHY, 
AND DROUGHT: THE COLONIAL STATE AND 
SOIL CONSERVATION IN EAST AFRICA DURING 
THE 1930s 


DAVID ANDERSON 


THE STRONG INFLUENCE of colonial agrarian policies on the process of decoloniz- 
ation in Eastern Africa has been recognized by historians for some time. Most 
recently, David Throup has emphasized the role of the anti-terracing cam- 
paigns in Kikuyuland during the 1940s in furthering the cause of the Mau Mau 
movement, while almost twenty years ago Lionel Cliffe stressed the close cor- 
relation between the enforcement of agricultural change in Tanganyika and the 
growth of organized nationalism.! Similarly in Uganda, rural protest, sig- 
nificant between the wars in the Bataka movement, played a part in the cam- 
paign for political independence.2 The ‘second colonial occupation’, as it has 
been called, with its ‘do good’ justification for meddling in African agriculture, 
heightened political consciousness by giving African farmers something to 
complain about. 

The colonial state may have been correct in its policies, and wise to resort 
to compulsion, but it failed to show the farmer what tangible benefits the con- 
servation effort would bring on the land, and rarely could it provide an adequate 
incentive for this effort. While this view of the failure of colonial agrarian 
reform is now well understood, much less attention has been given to the pro- 
cess by which these new policies emerged. Before the outbreak of the Second 
World War a number of factors had already acted to persuade administrators 
in London, and in the colonies, that the agrarian condition of East Africa 
demanded drastic action. This article examines why these new policies 
evolved during the 1930s, and investigates the complex manner in which each 
of the various levels of the colonial administration came to play a part in their 
formulation. 

The author is a Research Fellow in History at New Hall, Cambridge. Earlier versions of this 
article were discussed at a workshop on ‘Conservation Policy in Africa’ at Queen Elizabeth House, 


Oxford, and by the East African Studies seminar at the African Studies Centre, Cambridge, whose 
comments are all gratefully acknowledged. 
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. It was during the 1930s that the British administration in the East African 
territories first began to take an active interest in the patterns and methods of 
African agrarian production. This interest was initially prompted by the 
desire to increase African agricultural production, as a way of meeting some 
of the difficulties of the Depression, but rapidly became preoccupied with the 
apparent threat posed to the productive capacity of African lands by over- 
crowding, overproduction, and soil erosion. As the decade moved on, the 
question of the conservation of the natural resources of the colonies became 
a more important subject of concern, and attention to it contributed to a very 
fundamental shift in colonial policy, towards the development of rural East 
Africa. By 1938, both the Colontal Office in London and the administrators 
in East Africa were committed to a policy of direct intervention in the 
husbandry practices of African farmers and herders, in any circumstance where 
it was feared that these practices might be detrimental to the long-term pro- 
ductivity of the land. The period 1930 to 1938, when the passive principles 
of ‘indirect rule’ began to give way in colonial thinking to a more active 
and interventionist strategy of administration, is therefore crucial to any 
explanation of African response to colonial rule in the years leading up to 
Independence.3 In particular, if we are to understand the role of rural protest 
in the process of decolonisation, we must first come to grips with the changes 
in colonial attitudes towards African agrarian production during the 
1930s. The first tinkerings with the mechanism of agrarian production before 
1939 formed the embryo of what were to become the large-scale development 
projects of the post-war years. The Betterment Campaigns, Land Utilization 
Schemes, and Rehabilitation Projects which absorbed the energies and funds 
of the local administration and the metropolitan resources provided under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act during the 1940s and 1950s, should be 
seen as a direct consequence of those policies devised before the war. 

Four major factors worked to encourage the move towards policies of inter- 
vention in African agriculture: the economic reassessments brought about in 
the colonies, as elsewhere, by the Depression of the early 1930s; the inter- 
national alarm generated by the catastrophic experience of the southern plains 
of America in the Dust Bowl, at its height in 1935; the recognition during the 
1930s that rapid increase in the human and stock populations of the African 
Reserves was creating serious pressure on the land; and, finally, the fear that 


3. On the moves towards colonial reforms during the 1930s, see R. D. Pearce, Turning Point 
in Africa: British Colonial Policy, 1938-1948 (Cass, London, 1982); P. Hetherington, British 
Paternalism and Africa, 1920-1940 (Cass, London, 1978); D. J. Morgan, The Official History of 
Colonial Development, vol 1 (Macmillan, London 1980), pp. 14-63; R. Robinson, “The Moral 
Disarmament of African Empire, 1919—1947, Journal of Imperial and Commonwealth History, 8 
(1979/80), pp. 86-104. Recent debate in this journal has examined the connections between 
pre-war reforms and post-war decolonization; see J. Flint, ‘Planned Decolonization and its Failure 
in British Africa’, African Affairs, 82, no. 328 (July 1983), pp. 389-411, and the reply by R. D. 
Pearce, “The Colonial Office and Planned Decolonization in Africa’, African Affairs, 83, no. 330 
(January 1984), pp. 77—94. 
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the apparently increasing incidence of drought conditions in many parts of East 
Africa over the period 1926 to 1935 indicated that the region was becoming 
progressively more arid. The relative influence of each of these factors nat- 
urally varied between the three British East African territories, depending 
upon differences in political, economic and environmental circumstances, but 
they combined to shape an essential backcloth to the agrarian reforms worked 
out by the eve of the Second World War. 


The Depression 

The Depression struck savagely at the economies of all the African colonies 
from 1929 until 1935, affecting both European settler agriculture and African 
production. Many European settlers in Kenya and Tanganyika came near to 
bankruptcy as their export markets collapsed, and only the resilience of the 
sisal planters and the slow but steady recovery of coffee prices offered hope 
for the survival of the settler farming sector.4 The vast majority of white 
settlers lacked the reserves of capital necessary to withstand the slump, and 
so met their crisis politically, rather than economically, by pressuring the 
government to prop up their production with subsidies and forms of protection. 
By exposing the weakness of the settler economy, the years of the Depression 
generated a wider debate that questioned the very validity of the settler position 
in East Africa. Not surprisingly, in responding to the Depression the settler 
communities adopted a defensive posture, and especially in the case of Kenya, 
they actively campaigned to establish greater security for their status and 
long-term position in the colony.5 The focus of white settler anxiety during 
the Depression -was therefore the legitimacy of European land ownership, the 
very keystone of white settlement. The appointment of the Kenya Land 
Commission in 1933 presented a direct challenge to the settler community to 
justify their position, while also offering the opportunity to entrench their claim 
to unalienable rights to land ownership. It was in the arena of the Kenya Land 
Commission that the first skirmishes over African land use were fought. 

Although the Commission was intended to establish that adequate provision 
had been made in Kenya for the land needs of the African population, criticism 
of indigenous patterns of land use and African farming practices became promi- 
nent in the enquiry. These issues were brought to the fore as the settlers 


4. E. A. Brett, Colonialism and Underdevelopment in East Africa: The Politics of Economic Change 
1919-1939 (Heinemann, London 1973), pp. 184-185; C. C. Wrigley, ‘Kenya: The Patterns of 
Economic Life, 1902-1945’, in V. Harlow and E. M. Chilver (eds), The Oxford History of East 
Africa, ii (Oxford 1965), pp. 247~250; N. Westcott, ‘The East African Sisal Industry, 1929~1949: 
The Marketing of a Colonial Commodity during Depression and War’, mimeo, (London, September 
1983); M. F. Hill, Planters Progress (Coffee Board of Kenya, Nairobi 1956). 

5. On the Kenya settlers and the depression, see, C. C. Wrigley, ‘Kenya: The Patterns of 
Ecomonic Life’, pp. 247-260; G. Bennett, ‘Settlers and Politics in Kenya, up to 1945’, in V. Harlow 
and E. M. Chilver (eds), Oxford History of East Africa, ii pp. 318-328; M. G. Redley, “The Politics 
of a Predicament: The White Community in Kenya 1918-1932’, unpub. Ph.D. thesis, Cambridge 
1976, chs 10 and 11; P. Mosley, The Settler Economies: Studies in the Economic History of Kenya 
and Southern Rhodesia 1900-1963 (Cambridge 1983), pp. 178~180. 
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fought a political battle to prevent the African Reserves: being extended at the 
expense of the White Highlands. African husbandry was typically stigma- 
tized as wasteful and deleterious to the soil, and settler witnesses before the 
Commission commonly expressed concern that soil erosion might spread from 
African lands, where they could already identify it as a potentially serious prob- 
lem, to the white-owned farm lands. In fact, many parts of the White High- 
lands were already experiencing soil exhaustion and declining fertility as a 
result of overproduction through cereal monoculture.” But in the settler view 
this was not where the problem lay. Instead, they drew attention to the large 
numbers of African ‘squatters’ occupying European-owned farms, and particu- 
larly the illegal and uncontrolled movement of Africans onto farms left unoccu- 
pied as a result of the Depression. The actual cause of land degradation was 
less important to the settlers than was the politicization of the whole question 
of African land use; the point was, quite simply, that if the African could not 
manage the land he had, where was the sense in giving him more land to abuse? 
Having put forward their view that African husbandry placed the fertility of 
the Kenyan soil under threat, the settler community further argued that, in 
the stringent days of the Depression, they lacked the finance to cope with the 
problem themselves, and therefore that government should accept the burden 
of responsibility. The Kenya Arbor Society, formed in 1934, joined the many 
settler Farming Associations in bombarding the administration with pleas for 
action against the evils of African husbandry. Conservation of the soil became 
the overt issue after 1933, but behind this lay the emotive question of the 
sanctity of the White Highlands. Settler concern was not purely environ- 
mental, and was only given expression because of the need to meet the 
economic crisis of the Depression.’ 


6. The findings of the Commission are presented in the Kenya Land Commission (Carter) Report, 
Cmd. 4556 (1934), but the Kenya Land Commission: Evidence and Memoranda. 3 volumes (Nairobi 
1934), is a more useful account of the proceedings. For a clear example of the settler view, see 
pp. 3295-3300: evidence of Capt. The Hon. H. F. Ward, ‘re: Additional Land for Natives’. For 
a study of the Land Commission see R. M. Breen, ‘The Politics of Land: the Kenya Land 
Commission, 1932-1933, and its effects on land policy in Kenya’, unpub. Ph.D. thesis, Michigan 
State University 1976. 
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pp 1815-1818, evidence of Maj. F. D. Boyce, representing the Sabukia Farmers Association; pp. 
1876—1878, evidence of the Eldama Ravine Farmers Association; pp. 1789-1790, Secretary’s Precis, 
commenting on European cereal farming. On maize monoculture, see V. Liversage, ‘Official 
Economic Management in Kenya 1930-1945’, typescript 1945, Rhodes House Mss. Afr. s. 510; 
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2410-2415, evidence of Maj. R. M. Dunbar; pp. 3313-3322, "evidence of H. D. Hill. On squatters 
see, R. M. van Zwanenberg, Colonial Capitalism and Labour in Kenya, 1919-1939 (EALB, Nairobi 
1975), pp. 215-221. R. M. van Zwanenberg and A. King, An Economic History of Kenya and 
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were left unoccupied during the depression. 

9. Kenya Land Commission: Evidence, p. 1786, Secretary’s Precis, clearly stared what the settlers 
saw as the most crucial principle in the issue of African land use. Although acknowledging that 
only ‘barren, rocky, waterless land was left for the natives’ in the Baringo District, the 
Commissioners were advised that: ‘There is one principle which should be here affirmed before 
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The slump in commodity prices also hit hard at African producers. The 
steady trend of the 1920s, which had seen the prices for most African crops 
improve significantly, notably maize in Kenya and cotton in Uganda, came to 
an abrupt end. This much Africans and European settlers shared, yet whereas 
the settler response to this crisis was defensive, the response of many African 
producers was essentially aggressive. With only limited margins of profit to 
be gained even from most cash crop production, and influenced by many factors _ 
other than price, African farmers continued to increase their calnwca 
acreages throughout the years of the Depression. Sometimes this expansion 
of production was stimulated by government encouragement, in other cases it 
was a more independent response to local economic conditions.!° Kitching and 
Mosley have each illustrated the point that the 1930s was a decade during which 
African cultivation in Kenya increased significantly, with producers able to 
ride out depression, often by enlarging their activities in local markets.!1 This 
parallels the experience of Uganda, where cotton and coffee acreages continued 
to increase slowly through the early 1930s, rising more dramatically after 1934, 
and also the case of Tanganyika, where the government encouraged regional 
self-sufficiency in food crops with its ‘Plant-More-Crops’ campaign. In their 
response to the Depression the governments of Uganda and Tanganyika had 
fewer alternatives than their Kenya counterparts. Cotton cultivation was 
already expanding dramatically in Uganda, and as Wrigley has shown, it was 
not easy for the African producer to respond quickly to fluctuations in the 
price received for his crops. By maintaining the expansion of cotton through 
the early 1930s the Ugandan economy recovered reasonably speedily as the 
Depression lifted.!2 The Tanganyika administration, lacking an economically 
important African grown export crop, attempted to avoid the need for imports of 
foodstuffs by encouraging greater local production. 
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The years of the Depression therefore worked to emphasize the potential, 
and often very real antagonism between the settler farming economy and 
African agrarian production. In the settler perception, the African economy 
continued to press in on him, at a time when his own economy was under threat. 
This antagonism became manifest in many ways, but the issue of land use and 
conservation took on greater importance as settlers tried to stake claim to the 
land in the face of an expanding African agrarian frontier. The cause of the 
European settler in East Africa was not helped by the realization that, in many 
respects, African agrarian production in Uganda and Tanganyika withstood the 
rigours of the Depression better than did the settler dominated economy of 
Kenya. This did not escape the notice of the Colonial Office, and was a matter 
that troubled the Kenya settlers, who came to fear that their security as a 
community was under greater threat than ever, and that their control over the 
utilization of land in Kenya needed to be further bolstered if the fragile 
resources of the soil were to be preserved.!* 


Images of the Dust Bowl 

The devastation that could be brought about by erosion of the soil was 
forcefully demonstrated by the experience of North America in the ‘Dust Bowl’ 
of the 1930s. Through the reports of newspapers and magazines the images 
of the agricultural wasteland of the southern plains of America, an area that 
had previously been rich farmland, reached East Africa. Pamphlets and books 
alerting people to the dangers of erosion and instructing them on methods of 
soil conservation began to arrive in East Africa before 1930. This copious 
literature, much of it emanating directly from the United States Department 
of Agriculture’s Soil Conservation Service, under the guidance of Hugh 
Bennett,!5 seemed to have particular relevance to the overcrowded African 
Reserves of Kenya, to heavily populated parts of upland Tanganyika, and to 
many intensively cropped areas of Uganda. Several of these publications were 
produced in the late 1920s, the most famous being Bennett and Chapline’s 
popular study, Soi Erosion, a National Menace.'* Such studies warned 


14. For a full discussion of the sharp differences between Kenya and her two neighbours over 
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1930), and by the same author, Soi Erosion (Kenya Department of Agriculture Bulletin, no. 1 
of 1935). For the impact on Central and Southern Africa, see J. McCracken, ‘Experts and 
Expertise in Colonial Malawi’, African Affairs, 81, no. 322, pp. 110-114; and W. Beinart, ‘Soil 
Erosion, Conservationism, and Ideas About Development in Southern Africa’, paper presented at 
the workshop on ‘Conservation Policy in Africa’ at Queen Elizabeth House, Oxford, October 
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Soil Conservation (New York 1939), Our American Land. The Story of its Abuse and its Conser- 
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Pryor) This Land We Defend (New York 1942). 
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against the possible dangers of over-taxing the soil, and as the story of the 
Dust Bowl unfolded between 1930 and 1936, the horrific prophecy of these 
writings came surging home to observers everywhere. Because of the Dust 
Bowl soil erosion was not only viewed as a serious national problem, but 
became the first global environmental problem. The grand scale of the issue 
was portrayed in articles appearing in learned journals and farming periodicals 
throughout the 1930s, under such evocative titles as Erosion and the Empire 
and Soil Erosion in Tropical Africa, and most vividly of all in Jacks and Whyte’s 
book Rape of the Earth. 

These images compounded the concern of the Kenya settler over the land 
issue, and caused Agricultural Officers all over British Africa to examine their 
own localities for signs of this menace. In a sense, it became fashionable to 
be aware of soil erosion, and the zeal with which many young officers pursued 
the problem is testimony to the fact that the acquisition of a Diploma in Agri- 
culture came to have a knowledge of this aspect of agricultural science as one 
of its essential requirements. Armed with their new perceptions, this small 
cadre of Agricultural Officers quickly identified the danger areas of East 
Africa—Kondoa and Sukumaland in Tanganyika, Kitui and Baringo in Kenya, 
and Teso and Kigezi in Uganda.!8 Others would be added to this list later, 
and in each case the prevention of soil erosion was to be a prime justification 
for interfering in customary patterns of African land use. In the case of 
Kenya, the cause was given the active and vociferous support of the settler 
community, while in Uganda and Tanganyika, as we shall see, the issue was 
taken up with rather more caution. 

As well as the American influence, the conservation lobby in Southern Africa 
encouraged the East African administrations to tackle the problem of land 
degradation. Links of kinship and camaraderie drew the settler colonies of 
Eastern and Southern Africa together, and Kenya’s settlers were never reluc- 
tant to draw upon the example of South Africa. Recommendations made by 
the South African Drought Commission of 1922 for legislation to control many 
aspects of African husbandry were reiterated to the Kenya Land Commission 
in 1933, and in particular the ‘firm hand’ advocated by the South African Com- 
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mission was applauded by Kenya’s settlers.!9 The South African Soil Erosion 
Conference of 1929, and the creation of a Soil Erosion Council in the Union, 
resulted in the implementation of anti-erosion schemes by 1933. These 
schemes were under taken on European farm land, with heavy subsidy from 
-the State, in precisely the manner which the Kenya settlers wished their own 
government to adopt. South African influence was therefore important, but 
practices and policies in South Africa were themselves guided to a large extent 
by the American experience.20 The crucial aspect of both the South African 
and the American examples lay in the willingness of the State to enforce better 
husbandry through legislation. 


Demographic Pressure 

The need to enforce conservation measures was given greater urgency during 
the 1930s by the realization that the population of East Africa was increasing 
rapidly. Demographic statistics for the region are notoriously unreliable, but 
it is clear that after a period of stagnation (or even decline), the populations 
of all three East African territories began to increase in the mid-1920s, growing 
more dramatically in the 1930s.21 The population of Uganda would seem to 
have begun a slow increase after 1923, with the period 1927 to 1933 marking 
-a very alarming climb from estimates of 3-1 million to 3-6 million. A slower, 
but steady rate of increase continued until the end of the 1930s.22 Broader 
estimates suggest a 25 per cent increase between 1918 and 1936, while Hailey 
puts forward a less conservative figure of 60 per cent for the years 1921 to 
1948.23 These figures take on a gloomier significance when linked to the 
greater areas of land being placed under cultivation. Reports from the Uganda 
Department of Agriculture indicate that land pressure was most severe in 
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areas where population increase could be correlated with an expansion of the 
cultivated acreage.24 This was true of Teso, where cotton cultivation had 
been expanded while livestock holdings had also become greater, and in Kigezi, 
where local migration contributed to an estimated population increase of 75 
per cent between 1931 and 1948.25 These calculations are, of course, impre- 
cise, and few sources agree as to the exact rate of growth or the actual levels 
of population, yet the upward trend of the decade is unmistakable. 

A similar, though less spectacular pattern, has been presented for 
Tanganyika, where population increase was identified from 1928. An esti- 
mated population of 4-1 million in 1921, gradually climbed to 5-2 million by 
the eve of the Second World War.26 The effect of this trend on land use was 
perhaps more localized than in Uganda, and with more land available for expan- 
sion the ‘Plant-More-Crops’ campaign went ahead. The frontiers of cultiv- 
ation were being pushed forward at the same time by the tsetse reclaimation 
schemes. In Sukumaland alone some 8,000 square kilometers were opened up 
to human settlement between 1924 and 1947.27, However, the campaigns to 
encourage African production did eventually spark a revival of interest in the 
problem of soil erosion, with Agricultural Officers becoming ‘concerned about 
the long-term effects on the soil of this non-voluntary effort’.28 

The pattern of European settlement having been clearly established in Kenya 
in the mid-1920s, with the final demarcation of the African Reserves, it had 
become apparent within only a few years that these Reserves were too small 
to house their rapidly growing populations. From an estimated figure of 2:5 
million in 1925, Kenya’s African population had risen to 3 million by 1935, 
and to 3:5 million by 1940. Densities of population stood at over 140 persons 
per square mile in the Kikuyu districts of Fort Hall and Kiambu by 1938, and 
over 220 persons per square mile in the Luo area of Central Kavirondo, where 
land pressure was as serious as in parts of the Eastern Province of Uganda.?9 
European settlers farming lands. adjacent to the African Reserves were most 
acutely aware of this overcrowding, as they witnessed degradation setting in 
across the farm boundary. For these farmers the spectre of erosion galloping 
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out of the Reserves and into the White Highlands seemed all too real.3° 
Government recognition of population pressure was implicit in the terms of 
reference of the Kenya Land Commission, but, as we have seen, any suggestion 
that more land should be freed for African use met with stiff opposition from 
the settler community. Their influence lay behind the final decision of the 
Commission to freeze the apportionment of lands once and for all. While 
this satisfied settler opinion it was a controversial decision, taken in clear 
recognition that the pressure on African lands was becoming more severe. It 
was the opinion of the Commission that the problem was not primarily one of 
land shortage, but of land use.3! 

Land pressure created by population increase and by expanding cultivation 
was further exacerbated by the accumulation of larger numbers of livestock 
by groups of sedentary cultivators. These purchases were often financed by 
the surpluses gained from greater agricultural production, but because the 
arable acreage was normally expanded at the expense of grazing land, this 
resulted in more livestock having less land to graze. In these circumstances 
the problem of overcrowding could emerge with alarming rapidity. Kitching 
has demonstrated that this occurred in the Kikuyu Reserve of Kenya during 
the 1930s, and both Vincent and Vail have shown that it formed a substantial 
part of the land problem in the Teso District of Uganda, while the development 
of cotton cultivation coupled with the increased purchase of livestock— 
financed by the earnings from cotton—clearly contributed to the pressure on 
land in Sukumaland.32 Even in the drier rangelands where human population 
was more sparsely settled, there were visible signs of land pressure by the late 
1920s. In districts such as Machakos and Baringo, in Kenya, the imposition 
of quarantine regulations had restricted the marketing of African livestock 
while the alienation of important dry season grazing lands for European settle- 
ment had seriously undermined the viability of local herding systems.33 The 
reduction of livestock numbers was seen to be the simplest solution to the over- 
grazing and degradation of these rangelands, but the unwillingness of African 
herders to sell low-quality scrub stock at the prices offered by European buyers 
gave support to the view that African cattle should be culled through the direct 
30. The trespass of African cattle on European farmlands, in search of water and grazing, did 
much to intensify settler awareness of land degradation and land shortage. See my doctoral thesis, 
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1890-1940’, unpub. Ph.D thesis, Cambridge 1982, esp. chs 4 and 5. 
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Kenya Land Commission: Report, sections 536, and 1980-2558. For a critique of the Report, see 
R. M. Breen, “The Politics of Land’, ch. 5. 
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Teso in Transformation, pp. 194-197; D. J. Vail, A History of Agricultural Innovation ...in Teso, 
pp. 127~135; P. F. M. McLoughlin, “Tanzania: agricultural development in Sukumaland’, in J. C. 
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action of the government, either by some form of cattle tax, or by compulsory 
purchases.34 Calculations of the ‘carrying capacities’ of grazing lands were 
accordingly made, and these were set as targets for the reduction of African 
livestock. Events in Machakos in 1938, and later in Sukumaland, were to 
show that enforced culling was not easy to implement, but the idea of limiting 
human and stock populations within well defined zones, based on the estimates 
of the lands’ ‘carrying capacity’, remained a guiding principle as land use 
planning became the concern of colonial government in Africa.35 


Drought 

From the mid-1920s through to the mid-1930s rainfall levels in much of East 
Africa were significantly below average. Drought was most pronounced in the 
low-lying semi-arid areas of Northern Uganda, Northern Kenya, and the plains 
of the Rift Valley, but also affected the agricultural areas in the Highlands 
of Kenya, and around the shores of Lake Victoria.36 Drought heightened 
perceptions of environmental crisis, providing ammunition to those who would 
fire warning shots over the question of soil conservation, but also raising 
fears of food shortages in the affected areas; it was only when drought became 
famine that the colonial administration generally concerned itself with the 
consequences. Concern was greatest in Tanganyika, where drought was more 
widespread and famine more common. The dry areas of Ugogo and Uzigua 
experienced drought and famine in 1926, 1928-30, and from 1932-35; but in 
such unproductive areas this was not unusual, and so raised little anxiety. 
Localized, isolated droughts in areas where they were not expected had 
more impact. In 1925 and 1933 the Tanga hinterland experienced serious 
droughts, and the same occured in Bugufi in 1929, and in Tunduru from 1930 
to 1932.37 Droughts such as these seemed to indicate that East Africa was 
‘drying up’, calling into question the long-term future of agriculture and animal 
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husbandry in the affected areas. The main thrust of policy in Tanganyika was 
to eradicate famine by increasing food production, but by over-taxing the soil 
this policy could be seen as accentuating the damage caused by drought. 
Leading members of the Tanganyika Department of Agriculture began to 
suggest that, while the eradication of famine was a positive aim, the permanent 
loss of soil fertility was too high a price to pay, drought being a major indicator 
that the processes of degradation were advancing.38 

With the notable exception of Karamoja, drought had less effect in Uganda. 
In many parts of the protectorate the cultivation of drought resistant cassava 
had been actively encouraged since the last serious famine at the end of the 
First World War. In Teso each farmer was ‘persuaded’ to cultivate at least 
one quarter of an acre of manioc, and local schemes were devised to collect 
seed for the next years planting immediately after the harvest in order to pro- 
vide a reserve against drought.39 Food shortage was never serious, but from 
1927 to 1930 the erratic nature of the rainfall and a period of drought combined 
to hamper the cotton crop. Shortage of rains in Karamoja over the same 
period, and again in 1933 and 1934, led to anxiety lest the arid north might 
be extending its dusty tentacles into the fertile lands adjacent to the south. 
This was reflected in government surveys of Karamoja conducted during the 
mid-1930s, focusing upon the dual problems of water supply and desert 
encroachment, themes then also receiving attention in West Africa in regard 
to the southward drift of the Sahara into the savannah lands.*! 

In Kenya droughts were most dramatic in the pastoral areas of the Rift Valley 
and the North-East. The droughts of 1927-29 and 1933-34 took a heavy toll 
of African livestock, but to the alarm of observers this did little to relieve 
the pressure on the parched grasslands, These periods of drought did much 
to further agitation for direct action to control stock numbers as, far from 
restoring the equilibrium between land and livestock, it demonstrated the 
formidable powers of recovery of African cattle herds.42, The privations of the 
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migratory locust denuded pasture and croplands still further in a major invasion 
during 1928. Locust swarms recurred annually in East Africa throughout the 
next decade.43 Although the agricultural areas of Nyanza and the Central 
Province escaped the worst effects of drought and locusts, in 1929 the combi- 
nation of two consecutive failed harvests led to food shortages in Kitui, Embu, 
and Meru Districts, and in parts of Nyanza. This famine was serious enough 
to warrant the setting up of a Food Control Board, and the prohibition of the 
export of foodstuffs from the affected areas.44 Government awareness of 
these environmental problems was undoubtedly sharpened in 1929 by an expen- 
diture of over £60,000 on famine relief and £55,000 on the anti-locust cam- 
paign, and by further sums expended for these purposes in Nyanza from 1931 
to 1933, and in the Rift Valley from 1931 to 1934 and again in 1938-~39.45 
Drought had a cost that could be measured in financial as well as environmental 
terms. 


The Evolution of Policy 

The issue of soil conservation had emerged as a central concern of govern- 
ment in East Africa by 1938. While the responses devised were broadly simi- 
lar across all three territories, the factors we have noted so far influenced the 
formulation of policy within each territory to varying degrees. Most signifi- 
cantly, differences appear in the extent to which political factors played a role 
in the evolution of the new conservationist ideology. In Kenya, where white 
settler pressure acted on the administration, and where the images of the 
Dust Bowl were most vividly and frequently reiterated as warnings of the 
threat posed, government action was better co-ordinated and quickly adopted 
a colony-wide perspective. Steps toward direct intervention in African farm- 
ing practices can be plotted through the strategy for native agriculture in 1931, 
the Report of the Kenya Land Commission, the Department of Agriculture 
pamphlets circulated in the early 1930s, the visit to the colony by the Colonial 
Office Agricultural Advisor Frank Stockdale, and the visits of Kenyan officials 
to South Africa and America to observe conservation methods.*® Particularly 
important in giving continuity to this gradually evolving policy was the work 
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KNA PC/RVP.6A/11/5 to 7, on famine relief, and KNA PC/RVP.6A/11/9 to 11, on anti-locust 
measures. 

46. G. Kitching, Glass and Economic Change in Kenya, pp. 61-62; Kenya Land Commission Evi- 
dence, pp. 3065-3072, evidence of Mr Alex Holm (Director of Agriculture); V. A. Beckley, Soil 
Deterioration in Kenya and Soil Erosion, both passim; F. A. Stockdale, Report on His Visit to South 
and East Africa, Seychelles, The Sudan, Egypt, and Cyprus, 1930-1931, (Colonial Office, London 
1931), passim; C. Maher, A Visit to the United States to Study Soil Conservation, (Department of 
Agriculture, Nairobi 1940), passim. 
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of an Agricultural Officer named Colin Maher. Committed to the cause of 
soil conservation from an early stage, Maher fought what amounted to a fully- 
fledged campaign from 1932 to 1938 to publicise the potential dangers of soil 
erosion in Kenya. A prolific writer, he contributed a multitude of newspaper 
and magazine articles on the subject, while also compiling many length reports 
and memoranda for circulation among his colleagues.47 The setting up of 
a Soil Conservation Service in 1938, under his dynamic leadership, was 
something of a personal triumph, but it also stood as testimony to the power 
of the many settler pressure groups who had actively supported this cause; after 
all, the new Soil Conservation Service would work for the benefit of white 
farmers.*8 Lacking these strong unofficial accomplices, those Agricultural 
Officers in Uganda and Tanganyika who advocated similar developments had 
to adapt their ideas to fit in with the prevailing policies of the Agricultural 
Department. 

In Uganda the determining factor was the commitment towards African cash 
crop production, attention being drawn to soil conservation by falling crop 
yields through declining fertility. The first detailed report on soil deterio- 
ration in Uganda, a collection of surveys compiled and analysed by the Director 
of Agriculture, Tothill, was prompted by the fears of the Empire Cotton 
Growers Association.4? It was the Teso District that absorbed much of 
Uganda’s conservation effort, where cotton yields had declined most sharply 
during the late 1920s and early 1930s, despite a rapid acreage expansion stimu- 
lated by the introduction of oxen ploughing.5° A committee set up to look 
into the problem in 1935 made several suggestions for far reaching changes in 
farming methods. Among these were the resettlement of people from over- 
crowded and exhausted areas of the District, the introduction of a cattle tax 
to discourage the accumulation of livestock, and the enforcement of mandatory 
contour ploughing. After discussion the measures actually implemented were 
more piecemeal; earthwork bunds were constructed on only about 4,000 acres; 
selected small areas were closed to livestock to rest the pasture; and strip crop- 
ping with grass barriers was enforced. Of these, and many other methods of 
conservation suggested in Teso, only the strip-cropping proved really success- 
ful in the long-term. Supported by a well administered Bye-law, 90 per cent 
of all cotton land in Teso had been strip-cropped by 1941. An important 
47. For details of his career, see his personal file, KNA Min. of Agr./2/274, and also D, M. 
Anderson, ‘Herder, Settler, and Colonial Rule’, pp. 110-113 and 253-257. Several of his 
publications have already been cited, others of interest include Peasantry or Prosperity?, (East 
African Problems no. 3, East African Standard, Nairobi 1943), and “The People and the Land: Some 
Problems’, East African Agricultural Journal, 7 (1942/43) pp. 63-69. 

48. Brooke-Popham to Ormsby-Gore, 18 September 1937, and minutes by Flood, 30 September 
1937, and Stockdale, 13 October 1937, CO 533/483/7; ‘Soil Conservation and Soil Erosion in Kenya 
Colony, 1937 and 1938’, CO 852/249/16; MacDonald to Brooke-Popham, Despatch no. 810, 11 
December 1939 KNA PC/RVP.6A/11/23. 

49. J. D. Tothill, A Report on'19 Surveys in small Agricultural Areas, passim. 


50. J. Vincent, Teso in Transformation, pp. 173~177; G.B. Masefield, A History of the Colonial 
Agricultural Service (Oxford 1972), pp. 103-104. 
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factor in this was the imposition of cash fines for failure to comply with the 
regulations. The shortening of the fallow period, as a result of increased 
population and greater cultivation, was recognised as the real cause of the 
decline in soil fertility in Teso, but this could not be so easily handled by 
legislation at a local level without a much greater commitment to enforcement.>! 
Soil erosion was an important question in Uganda by 1938, but it was monitored 
and treated only in those areas where it seemed likely to threaten the cash crop 
economy. 

A local approach was adopted in Tanganyika. Here the settler community 
was mainly involved in the plantation production of sisal, and in the growing 
of coffee. The uncertain political status of the territory during the 1930s 
absorbed much of the settlers political energies, the rest being taken up with 
belated attempts to control the spread of coffee production among Africans.* 
Therefore, the Tanganyika settlers did not make political currency out of the 
erosion question as their Kenya neighbours did. An initial flush of concern 
over soil erosion in 1930 saw the formation of a Standing Committee to monitor 
the problem in the Territory, but, in the words of John Iliffe, ‘the urgency 
faded’.53 In their need to increase revenue and curtail expenditure to meet 
the rigours of the Depression, the Administration adopted a more cautious atti- 
tude. The Plant-More-Crops campaign went ahead, but the question of soil 
erosion was never completely ignored.54 The onus for implementing conser- 
vation regulations was handed down to the Native Authorities from 1930, and 
over the following seven years the majority of Tanganyika’s Authorities passed 
local regulations making certain anti-erosion measures compulsory in their Dis- 
tricts. The results were, naturally, minimal and localized. The basic 
methods were similar to those advocated elsewhere in Africa at the time, and 
borrowed heavily from the experience of both Kenya and Nyasaland. They 
included the demonstration of terracing on the contour; the protection of 
forests; green manuring (in parts of the Central Province); the provision of 
better water resources by the construction of dams and wells; and the resting 
of areas of pasture. Often these measures were applied alongside the anti- 
tsetse campaign, new husbandry regulations being enforced on newly-cleared 
areas as the settlers arrived.55 Policies in Tanganyika were determined firstly 


51. Report of the Teso Informal Committee, passim; Interim Report of the Agricultural Survey Com- 
mittee, (Department of Agriculture, Entebbe 1937), pp. 2-6; D. J. Vail, A History of Agricultural 
Innovation. ..in Teso, pp. 127-135; ‘Memo: Soil Erosion in Uganda’, May 1938, CO 822/88/6; 
Mitchell to MacDonald, 12 May 1939, CO 852/249/15. 

52. N. J. Westcott, “The Impact of the Second World War’, ch.2; K. Ingram, “Tanganyika: Slump 
and Short-term Governors’, pp. 605-610. 

53. J. Iliffe, A Modern History of Tanganyika, pp. 348—349. 

54. For example, see Tanganyika Territory Annual Report, 1934, Appendix VI ‘Measures taken 
in various Provinces, 1933 and 1934, in connexion with Soil Erosion’, pp. 171—176. 

55. ‘Memo: Soil Erosion in Tanganyika Territory’, 28 May 1938, CO 822/88/6; ‘A Review of 
the position in Regard to Soil Conservation in Tanganyika in 1938’, 27 March 1939, CO 
852/249/15; Lord Hailey, An African Survey, pp. 1036-1038; J. Iliffe, A Modern History of 
Tanganyika, pp. 349-352, points out that the erosion ‘crisis’ predicted by some agriculturalists 
during the 1930s in Tanganyika never materialized. 
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by the need to expand production, both of cash crops and food crops, and 
secondly by the local circumstances of population pressure and drought. 

Awareness of an environmental threat to the land, and of a consequent threat 
to the future viability and profitability of farming, prompted more thorough 
research into the methods of arable and pastoral production in Africa.5° This 
was first initiated in the colonies themselves, with each Agricultural Depart- 
ment mounting its own set of investigations. In Tanganyika, the Agricultural 
Research Station at Amani, was reopened in the 1920s, and over the next 
decade its influential, though sometimes controversial research, was focussed 
increasingly on problems connected with soil erosion. During 1932 Amani 
hosted a conference of soil chemists from all over East and Central Africa. 
Two years earlier the Tanganyikan Standing Committee on Soil Erosion had 
solicited the co-operation of Amani, encouraging the Institute to carry out 
research on the causes and processes of land degradation.57 ‘This work 
ultimately sought to demonstrate the value of better husbandry under strictly 
controlled conditions of land management, and contributed substantially to 
the opinion that African land could be made more productive if appropriate 
techniques were employed.58 

The research effort in Uganda took a rather different form, but also reached 
conclusions that encouraged those who wished to institute reforms in African 
agriculture. At Serere, in Teso District, experiments were undertaken to 
establish the cause of fertility loss, and by 1935 results clearly suggested that 
the breakdown of the soil structure was fundamental to the problem. Where 
the actual mechanics of the soil were breaking down, fertilizers and manures 
would do little to maintain the fertility of the earth. The alarming message 
here was that after a certain point in the breakdown of the soil the decline in 
fertility was irretrievable; modern methods of agriculture would be of little 
use. The implications of this were quickly appreciated by the Empire Cotton 
Growers Association, who supported much of the research; to be sure of main- 
taining soil fertility you not only had to gain a detailed knowledge of local soil 


56. G. B. Masefield, History of the Colonial Agriculture Service, pp. 76-87; Lord Hailey, An 
African Survey, pp. 912-917. 

57. H. H. Storey, Basic Research in Agriculture: A Brief History of Research at Amani, 1928-1947, 
(Govt. Printer, Nairobi n.d., but probably 1950); Papers concerning the Informal Conference of 
administrative officers, held at Dodoma May 1929, and Minutes by Passfield, 25 April 1930, and 
Stockdale, 29 January 1930, CO 822/26/9; Technical Conferences of the East African Dependencies: 
Proceedings of a Conference of East African Soil Chemists held at the Agricultural Research Station, 
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58. H. H. Storey, Brief History of Research at Amani, passim. And for specific examples H. E. 
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pp. 353-360; R. R. Staples, H. E. Hornby and R. M. Hornby, ‘A Study of the Comparative effects 
of goats and cattle on a mixed grass-bush pasture’, East African Agriculture Journal, 8 (1942) pp. 
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chemistry, but had to enforce cultivation methods that would not jeopardize 
the productive capacity of the land.59 

Investigation of the erosion question in Kenya initially concentrated upon 
pastureland, with experimental schemes being set up to recondition overgrazed 
grasslands and then allow stock back on, in a controlled system of grazing 
management. In both Machakos and Baringo these experiments demonstrated 
that rested pasture would recover, and that recovery could be maintained if 
stocking levels could be kept low enough to prevent a further cycle of over- 
grazing. These minor successes were the basis for considerable faith in the 
process of reconditioning in Kenya, and led to the conviction, held by many 
administrative officers and many settlers, that the compulsory destocking 
of overgrazed pastures would end the threat of erosion, while also easing 
congestion in the African Reserves as a whole. 

The cumulative result of this research effort in East Africa clearly indicated 
that action could be taken to prevent, and to ameliorate soil erosion, but that 
where African husbandry was left unchecked the consequences were likely to 
be dire. If something could be done, then most people believed something 
should be done.®° 

These uncoordinated local investigations were gradually given greater coher- 
ence and purpose as the Colonial Office became more concerned with the prob- 
lem of soil conservation. The Colonial Office had first taken notice of the 
peculiar difficulties of tropical agriculture and at the end of the First World 
War, acknowledging the need for greater research when Viscount Milner estab- 
lished an Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture in Trinidad. Opened in 
1922, and given its Royal Charter in 1926, the College quickly became recog- 
nized as an international centre for research, its post-graduate Diploma in Tro- 
pical Agriculture, involving a year spent at Cambridge followed by a year in 
Trinidad, recognized as a prestigious qualification. The problems of land 
management in the tropical environment, including the evils of soil erosion— 
- which were well known in the West Indies—were the bread and butter of the 
Trinidad syllabus.61 In the early 1930s graduates of the Trinidad College 
began to infiltrate the colonial administration, better qualified in their subject 
and more in touch with current trends in research and thinking than the pre- 
vious generation of colonial agricultural officers could ever have hoped to have 
been. These men dominated the recruits to the Kenyan Department of Agri- 
culture by 1935, a large proportion of them progressing quickly through the 


59. ‘Memo: Soil Erosion in Uganda’, May 1938, CO 822/88/6; C. C. Wrigley, Crops and Wealth, 
pp. 64-66; J. D. Tothill, Agriculture in Uganda, pp. 101-110. 

60. Interim Report of a Committee to Deal with the Problem of Overstocking, passim; ‘Soil Erosion 
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ranks to hold senior posts by the 1940s.6 The Colonial Office itself took more 
notice of this cadre of experts as it began to re-examine the administration of 
the colonies and overhaul its own bureaucracy. With the appointment of an 
Agricultural Advisor to the Colonial Office in 1929, and the creation of a separ- 
ate Economic Department within the Colonial Office in 1935, and later through 
the establishment of numerous advisory committees connected with questions 
of colonial administration and development, such as the Advisory Council 
on Agriculture and Animal Health, the Colonial Development Advisory 
Committee and the Colonial Research Council, the Council Office sought to 
coordinate its policies over a wide range of topics throughout the colonies.° 

As questions connected with land degradation become ever more prominent 

in the day to day business of the Colonial Office, soil erosion—or rather, the 
fear of it—was the common thread that bound together agricultural policies 
for the tropical colonies. From being a problem identified and handled at a 
local level in each colony in 1928, soil erosion had by 1938 come to assume 
an important position in general policy making for the colonies, demanding a 
coordinated response from Whitehall. As the problem transcended the various 
levels of administration, from the District Officer to the Permanent Secretary, 
its implications were given new meaning and the policies for its amelioration 
were framed more broadly. From the examples of the Districts of Kondoa 
in Tanganyika, Teso m Uganda, and Baringo in Kenya, we can identify four 
phases in this gradually expanding policy: 

i. Initial expressions of concern about land degradation within the District. 

ii. Official recognition of the problem by the District administration. 

iii. Action at the District level, with the implementation of anti-erosion 
measures. 

iv. Wider colonial concern, with the formulation of large-scale plans at 
Provincial, or even Colony level, and applications for central funding for 
ameliorative measures. 

As the table below illustrates, by 1938 each of these three Districts, from 
widely diverging starting points and through divergent sets of agricultural 
policy aims, had arrived at the same basic approach to the question of land 


degradation. 
The time delay of about ten years between recognition and action can per- 


haps be dismissed as the natural slow gestation of a conservative bureaucracy. 
To some extent this is true, but the passing of time also saw an accumulation 
of forces in favour of agrarian reforms in Africa, and allowed the facts and 
figures to be gathered and analysed. The Colonial Office began to examine 
the relationship of cause and effect in African husbandry, and as a result were 
62. G. B. Masefield, ibid, pp. 43—48; Colonial Office Lists, 1929-1948 (HMSO London), give 
the qualifications of Kenyan Agricultural Officers, though not for other colonies. By 1948 almost 
half the field staff and more than half the technical staff were Trinidad trained. 
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Phases in the evolution of Soil Conservation policies: Kondoa, Teso, and Baringo, 1928 to 1938 


Kondoa Teso Baringo 

i. 1928—Kondoadescribedas Late 1920s—Falling yields 1928-—~Drought causes first 

being ‘deeply eroded’. noted by Empire Cotton comments on land 
Growers Assoc, and degradation. 
overstocking of area 
discussed. 

ii, 1930—District 1932-—Teso officially 1929-—-First official concern, 
administration comment on acknowledged to have lowest connected to the issue of 
erosion, especially gullying. cotton yield in Uganda. overstocking. 

ili. 1932—-Native Authority 1935—Informal Committee § 1930—Reconditioning 
Bye-Laws begin to deal with formed by District schemes begun in District, 
conservation measures. administration to advise on funded by Provincial 
1933—Kondoa describedas conservation measures. administration. 

‘worst erosion’ in 1937——General surveys of 1933/34—Kenya Land 
Tanganyika. erosion throughout colony. Commission highlights land 
1937—Secretariat in Teso main area of concern. use problems, identifying 
Dar-es-Salaam marks areaas 1938—Strip cropping, and Baringo as an acute example. 


‘first priority’ in anti-erosion 
work. 


other conservation measures 
implemented. 


1935/37—Surveys of erosion 
throughout colony declare 


Baringo to be ‘among the 
worst’. 
iv. 1938/39—-Development plan 1938/39—Uganda 1938/39-—Detailed 
drawn up for Kondoa, and administration seeks CDF Rehabilitation Scheme drawn 


requests made to central 
government for finance.’ 


funding for resettlement and 
re-afforestation schemes, to 


up for Baringo, supported by 
central government, and put 


o- 67. 


prevent spread of erosion. forward for consideration by 


the CDF.66 


prepared to reassess their own role as reformers. 
a gradually mounting commitment to act.67 

An ideology of conservation, based upon soil erosion, had emerged within 
the Colonial Office before the Second World War. The Dust Bowl, at its 
height in 1935, and its cost spectacularly measured in pounds of soil lost per 


Mounting concern led to 


64. Iam grateful to John Iliffe for allowing me to use his notes on Kondoa District, mostly from 
the Tanzania National Archive (TNA). The following sources were used in compiling the table: 
Gillman Diaries, entry for 6 October 1928, Rhodes House Library; Kondoa-Irangi Annual Reports, 
1920-1934; re. gully erosion in Kondoa, TNA 691/109/2; re. meeting on soil erosion, 1937, TNA 
Sec. tee ea re. plans for rehabilitation and development, TNA CP 26393/1/1 and CP 
26393/2/1A. 

65. Teso column compiled from: Report of the Teso Informal Committee; Interim Report of the 
Agricultural Survey Committee; Report of the Uganda Cotton Commission, 1938, (Govt. Printer, 
Entebbe 1939), pp. 15-27; J. D. Tothill, A Report on 19 Surveys in small Agricultural Areas; J. 
D. Vail, A History of Agricultural Innovation ...in Teso, pp. 127-135; E. J. Wayland and N. V. 
Brasnett, Interim Report on Soil Erosion in Uganda, in CO 822/82/6; ‘Memo: Soil Erosion in 
Uganda’, May 1938, CO 822/88/6; Mitchell to MacDonald, 12 May 1939, CO 852/249/15. 

66. Baringo column compiled from: Kenya Land Commission: Evidence, pp. 1773-1799, 
Secretary's Precis of the Rift Valley Province proposals and recommendations, and pp. 1800-1906, 
all evidence concerning Baringo; Governors Deputy to MacDonald, 13 August 1939, enclosing 
Memo. by E. M. Hyde-Clarke, ‘Baringo District Rehabilitation Scheme’, January 1939, and reply, 
11 December 1939, KNA PC/RVP.6A/11/23; C. Maher, Soil Erosion and Land Utilisation in the 
Kamasia Reserves, passim. 

‘Soil Conservation in the Tropics’, by Sir F. Stockdale, prepared for the Netherlands 
Conference on Tropical Agriculture, 1939, CO 852/249/17. 
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person and square feet of topsoil blown hundreds of miles across country, had 
made conservation of the environment an international issue. This impact did 
much to push the Colonial Office to tackle the issue on an equally grand scale. 
Administrators from the colonies and bureaucrats from Whitehall travelled to 
America to see the devastation at first hand and, more importantly, to view 
the anti-erosion measures being applied by the United States Soil Conservation 
Service.68 But the Americans, for all their efforts to deal with the problem, 
were barely worth their acknowledged status of ‘experts’ on soil conservation. 
Having created one of the most serious single environmental disasters known 
to man they simply had to set about trying to solve it.6? Ina sense, there were 
no ‘experts’; only those who were doing something. More of necessity was 
being done in North America than elsewhere, and so it was primarily from this 
pool of experience that the Colonial Office drew its ideas. Even when the 
Colonial Office tried to draw upon more appropriate examples from Africa, 
they discovered that all roads led back to Hugh Bennett and the American Soil 
Conservation Service. Before establishing a Soil Conservation Service in 
Kenya, it was suggested that an Agricultural Officer be sent to Basutoland, 
where anti-erosion schemes were reportedly at a more advanced stage. The 
Basutoland administration responded enthusiastically to the request to entertain 
the Kenyan visitor, but asked that the trip be postponed until their own Soil 
Conservation Officer had returned from his fact-finding tour to the United 
States.70 

It was during Malcolm MacDonald’s second term at the Colonial Office that 
soil conservation was given priority as a matter of very real Imperial import- 
ance. Macdonald did much to crystallize the ideas on agrarian reform into 
harder policies, but even before his return the Colonial Office had already 
begun to throw its weight behind the push for a conservation-conscious agrarian 
strategy. The previous year, in June 1937, Ormsby-Gore had pledged the 
government to greater expenditure on anti-erosion measures in East Africa, 
acknowledging that direct action was now an urgent necessity.7! This was . 
followed in February 1938 by a circular to all colonies, demanding that they 


68. D. Worster, Dust Bowl: The Southern Plains in the 1930s, pp. 10-25; ‘Notes on Soil Conser- 
vation Work in America’, by Sir F. Stockdale, 17 November 1937, following his visit to the United 
States, CO 533/483/7. 

69. This was a common theme in the writings of Hugh Bennett. See also P. B. Sears, Deserts 
on the March (London edition, 1949), and V. G. Carter and T. Dale, Topsoil and Civilisation, (Univ. 

of Oklahoma Press, revised edition 1974, first edition 1955), a book dedicated to Bennett. 

70. High Commissioner Basutoland to Brooke-Popham, 25 September 1937, CO 533/483/7. For 
the American influence in Southern Africa, see W. Beinart, ‘Soil Erosion, Conservationism, and 
Ideas About Development’, pp. 25~26. 

71. On MacDonald, see J. Flint, “The Failure of Planned Decolonization’, pp. 398-402, but also 
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Wade, 23 June 1937, and Minute by Stockdale, 9 June 1937, arguing strongly for increased expendi- 
ture, claiming present efforts against erosion to be ‘about as affective as attempting to build a bridge 
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references to the dangers of erosion in East Africa, see Report of the East Africa (Ormsby-Gore) , 
Commission, Cmd. 2387, pp. 32 and 72. 
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submit an annual account of all the conservation work undertaken by their 
various departments each year. Some colonies were slow to respond to this 
circular—after all, erosion was not a pressing issue in alf parts of the Empire— 
but the Colonial Office sent out regular reminders until all the reports were 
furnished. As the fat files containing colonial soil erosion reports from 1938 
onwards testify, this was a subject about which every colonial administration 
was expected to be aware.”? Soil erosion can be seen to have reached its place 
as a topic of ‘High Policy’ in East Africa when a special session of the 1938 
Governors Conference was devoted to a discussion of conservation policies. 
The papers prepared for this meeting were later published in full and circulated 
to other colonies, a rare enough occurance in itself to signal that something 
of significance was taking place.73_ A similar indication was provided by the 
demand for a pamphlet on soil conservation in Tanganyika, prepared in 1937 
by Harrison, the Director of Agriculture. The initial print-run of 600 copies 
was distributed in East Africa, and sent to other colonies for their information, 
but interest was so great that the Crown Agents were asked to arrange for the 
printing of a further 500 copies in 1938, these being sent, on request, as far 
afield as British Guiana, the Gold Coast, and Fii.”4 
At the Colonial Office in London one man stands out as having been most 
influential in all of this: Sir Frank Stockdale. Looking at his career, one might 
be tempted to suggest that as Stockdale gained position, so did the question 
of soil erosion. Stockdale first became concerned with the problem of land 
degradation in the tropics as Director of Agriculture in Ceylon in 1920, where 
he was responsible for setting up anti-erosion work on the large tea estates. 
By the 1930s, as Agricultural Advisor to the Colonial Office, his particular 
experience of the problem made him more sensitive to the rumblings of concern 
in the colonies about the threat of erosion. As the issue of soil conservation 
became a recurrent theme in Colonial Office discussions on tropical agriculture, 
it was Stockdale who provided the ‘expert’ opinion and made policy recommen- 
.« dations; who advised which ideas should be supported and which dismissed; 
who drafted the minutes that alerted many of his junior, and less experienced 
officers, to the essential importance of the erosion question. Above all, it was 
Frank Stockdale who encouraged the Colonial Office to view conservation of 
the soil as an issue common to all the British colonies.”5 With his close con- 
tacts with Hugh Bennett and others involved in the American fight against bad 
72. Lord Harlech’s (Ormsby-Gore) despatch no. 74, 9 February 1938, CO 852/249/15. Annual 
Reports from the Colonies on soil erosion can be found in CO 852, beginning in 1938-39, CO 
852/249/15 and 16. 
73. ‘Papers concerning the Conference of Governors of British East Africa, June 1938’, CO 
822/88/6, later published as Sol Erosion, Memoranda by the Governments of Uganda, Kenya, and 
Tanganyika, (Govt. Printer, Nairobi 1938). 
74. Crown Agents to Under Sec. of State, Colonial Office, 25 August 1939, CO 852/250/1. 
75. G. B. Masefield, History of the Colonial Agricultural Service, pp. 161-162; F. Stockdale, ‘Soil 
Erosion in the Colonial Empire’, Empire Journal of Experimental Agriculture, S (1937); Minute 
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farming, Stockdale was committed to direct action to enforce better husbandry 
on often reluctant and sometimes ignorant farmers.76 But it would be wrong 
to see Frank Stockdale as the orchestrator of a campaign to draw attention to 
the erosion issue. He did not create the problem, it landed on his desk in the 
form of reports and memoranda from the various colonies and, as the official 
with overall responsibility for colonial agricultural policy, he set about trying 
to make sense of it and devising policies that would tackle it. 

It is interesting to note that by 1938 Stockdale was already suggesting that 
the methods of constructing anti-erosion works then being advocated in the 
colonies were, in many cases, counter-productive. Following the American 
experience once again, Stockdale calculated that the overall productive capacity 
of most African lands could not sustain the current costs of maintaining anti- 
erosion works, particularly where heavy mechanization was involved. It was 
uneconomic to rehabilitate, or even protect, African lands by such capital- 
intensive means. Instead, the natural landscape should be used as the basis 
for conservation planning, and where larger works of construction were deemed , 
necessary these should be undertaken without the use of heavy machinery.” 
By this time the Colonial Office was already considering proposals for the 
amelioration of land degradation involving mechanization and its attendant high 
costs. These were accepted as the large-scale solutions to what were viewed 
as large-scale problems, and after 1945 mechanization played a significant part 
in the implementation of development schemes throughout British Africa. 
Indeed, although the costs of such action were high, the implications of solving 
the landuse problem by labour intensive means went far beyond the advantages 
apparent in simply applying methods of good husbandry. Voluntary labour 
cost the colonial administration nothing, but was a heavy burden to the farmer, 
who objected to this interventionist policy, however well meaning it may have 
been.78 


Conclusion = 
The rise of soil erosion as a subject of ‘Imperial importance? was not an 
isolated development, but was part of a much wider and historically more 
significant transition in British colonial thinking that took place during the 
1930s. However real or imaginary the economic and environmental crises 
were, the 1930s became a decade of reassessment in British colonies and in 
the Colonial Office itself. It cannot simply be argued that events in the 
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colonies forced a shift in policies, or that an awakening of concern for African 
development in London prompted a new set of policies ‘from above’. Both 
explanations are unsophisticated, and ignore the movements of ideas that went 
from colony to London and back again, that were modified by experience both 
within and outside the Empire, and that often resulted in reforms that went 
far beyond what was initially intended. The cumulative effect was important, 
and by the late 1930s administrators in East Africa and senior members of the 
Colonial Service in London were well aware that the reforms they contemplated 
were certain to be profound and pervasive.?? How far they connected the 
beginnings of ‘development’ in East Africa with ultimately accelerating the 
process to decolonisation, is a much broader question; what is clear is that 
the changes of the 1930s established a framework within which the policies of 
the late 1940s could be implemented. The Second World War was, of course, 
to add important parts to this structure, but to fully understand the effect of 
the War, and the reasoning behind the agrarian reforms of the post-war years, 
we must recognise the significance of the shifts in policy accomplished during 
the 1930s. The policies that had evolved by 1938 were the product of a combi- 
nation of local and international circumstances, of a complex interaction 
between the various levels of the colonial administration each with their own 
perceptions of the nature of the problems that confronted them. Soil 
conservation became a fundamental issue because it lay at the very heart of 
the strategies that emerged for African development. 
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WAR PROPAGANDA DURING THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR IN NORTHERN RHODESIA 


ROSALEEN SMYTH 


Most AFRICANS IN Northern Rhodesia experienced the Second World War 
vicariously through war news and propaganda. This article’ explores the 
impact this second-hand experience of the war had on the colony and shows 
that, relatively speaking, the war produced something of an information 
explosion in Northern Rhodesia. The war news and propaganda to which the 
African population was suddenly exposed hastened the emergence of an African 
political voice; the need to mobilize public opinion in support of the war effort 
led the Northern Rhodesian government to pay more attention to African public 
opinion than it had done before the war; indirectly the war stimulated some 
educated Africans to use the press, government as well as commercial, in order 
to engage in political dialogue with the administration and with white settler 
politicians. In 1939 Governor Maybin feared the activities of the new Infor- 
mation Office might ‘unsettle the Natives’.! This article will suggest that his 
fears were justified. 

The Bantu people of what is now the independent country of Zambia had 
been brought into the British orbit at the end of the 19th century by the British 
South African Company which administered the territory called Northern 
Rhodesia till 1924 on behalf of the British government. In 1924 it came under 
the direct administration of the Colonial Office. In the next few years copper 
mining on a large scale was developed by two multinational companies. The 
complex of mines and towns that developed around the industry came to be 
called the Copperbelt and copper became perhaps the single most important 
influence on the colony’s economic and political life. l 

Unlike Southern Rhodesia Northern Rhodesia was not initially regarded as 
a white man’s country, but with the establishment of the copper industry and 
the coming of a small group of politically determined white settlers, agitation 
began for the eventual union of the two Rhodesias. White settlers wanted 
amalgamation with Southern Rhodesia to prevent any possibility of the 
principle of majority rule ever being applied in the colony. 

On the eve of the war the white settlers had manoeuvred themselves into 
a strong position despite their lack of numerical strength. They had an advisory 


The author, who has recently completed a London Ph.D. thesis on British colonial propaganda in 
Northern Rhodesia, is presently attached to the Department of Aboriginal Affairs in Canberra, 
Australia. An earlier version was presented to the SOAS conference on ‘Africa and the Second 
World War’ in May 1984. 
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341. Ministry of Information: British Empire Division’, Maybin to Malcolm MacDonald, 24 
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role in the administration of the colony as they elected representatives to sit 
as unofficial members on the Legislative Council. Their hopes of closer union 
with the south, however, had been dashed, albeit temporarily, when the 
Bledisloe commission? which looked into the possibility of amalgamation had 
ruled that the time was not yet opportune because of the more discriminatory 
racial policies of the Southern Rhodesian administration. 

The role of the African population in Northern Rhodesia was to provide a 
pool of unskilled labour for the Europeans on their mines and farms and in 
their homes. Education was mainly left to the missions with especial emphasis 
on the early stages of primary education. There was no secondary school in 
the country till 1939. The educational backwardness of the African population 
owed not a little to white settler pressure in the Legislative Council. For the 
most part Europeans thought that educating Africans made them ‘cheeky’ and 
inculcated a dislike for manual labour. There were no seats on the Legis- 
lative Council for Africans. They were wards of the Colonial Office. In the 
rural areas the system of indirect rule operated: the theory was that Africans 
were ruled through their chiefs but real power was in the hands of the District 
Commissioners. 

The African population had had some general exposure to western 
propaganda before 1939. In 1938 R. S. Lambert had noted: 


Our Empire today ... provides ... hundreds of examples of the successful 
use of the subtler forms of propaganda, particularly in the governing and 
training of native peoples e.g. in Africa. Christian Missions—on the face 
of it a form of religious propaganda—have an indirect political and economic 
effect which is decidedly propagandist.* 


He also mentioned film and wireless as being educational and cultural 
influences which were indirectly propaganda for a western way of life. 

There was no radio station in Northern Rhodesia and Africans could not 
afford expensive short wave receivers but thousands of African miners watched 
heavily-censored Hollywood movies each week at the mine cinemas on the 
Copperbelt.5 Another subtle form of propaganda not mentioned by Lambert 
was the promotion of the British royal family. The King, the symbol of 
Empire, was presented as a kind of super paramount chief to whom all Africans 
owed loyalty, through a ‘monarchical ideology’ linking the ruler and the ruled.¢ 
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A strike by African miners on the Copperbelt in 1935 resulted in the 
Northern Rhodesian administration taking steps to control what Africans read. 
A commission of enquiry into the strike considered that the militant attitude 
of the miners may have been influenced by the deep penetration in the mining 
compounds of Watchtower literature, literature that was regarded as subversive 
because of the opposition of this denomination to all forms of earthly govern- 
ment. The commission considered that the spread of Watchtower pamphlets 
had been facilitated by the scarcity of any other literature in simple English 
or the local languages apart from the Bible for newly literate Africans to read.? 

The strike was seen as a demonstration of the power of the printed 
word. The administration responded by starting Mutende, a government 
newspaper for Africans in simple English and the four most widely spoken of 
the numerous local African languages and related dialects—-Bemba, Tonga, ` 
Lozi and Nyanja; and by sponsoring an African Literature Committee which 
had a strong missionary input and which devoted itself to the publication of 
‘wholesome’ reading material in a similar language range. 

These kinds of government propaganda activities engaged in before 1939 
may be classed as long term; their purpose was to influence the sense of 
identity, world view and values of the African people over an indeterminate 
period of time. 

By contrast war propaganda was by its nature short term; a ‘hard-sell’ 
campaign with immediate objectives directed from a GHQ in London as a com- 
plement to the military campaign. The war propaganda GHQ was the British 
Ministry of Information established in 1939; the branch that dealt with the 
colonies was the colonial section of the Empire publicity division. The Minis- 
try had the responsibility for initiating propaganda policy and the funds to carry 
it out; it designed and produced propaganda material and gave assistance to 
colonial information officers appointed by the Colonial Office at the start of 
the war. Northern Rhodesia’s first Information Officer was Kenneth Bradley 
who was succeeded in 1942 by Harry Franklin. Both men brought enthusiasm 
and a flair for journalism to the job.® 

There was some apprehension at the Colonial Office about the new public 
relations venture. Some officials looked down on propaganda with patrician 
contempt; it smacked of unseemly boasting or chicanery. Another view, which 
had a tinge of hard-nosed realism to it, was that the Colonial Office did not 
have much to boast about: the goods would not stand up to exposure in the 
shop window.? In the latter half of the 1930s press criticism of Britain’s 
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colonial stewardship had led the Colonial Office to toy with the idea of setting 
up a public relations section, but the ideas was still confined to the minute 
papers until 1940.120 War intensified the spotlight on the Colonial Office. 
Criticism of British imperialism played a major part in German propaganda 
warfare. Partly then in self-defence, and partly because the Colonial Office 
feared that the new Ministry of Information posed a threat to its traditional 
autonomy, the Colonial Office established a public relations section.!11 The 
timing of the action was influenced by the British War Cabinet’s decision to 
suppress the potentially damaging Moyne Report on the West Indies. This 
suppression eae a carefully orchestrated propaganda campaign in which 
the publication of a White Paper on the new Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act was designed to divert attention from the fact that only the 
Report’s recommendations and not the Report itself were being exposed to 
public gaze.!2, The new Public Relations Branch played an advisory role in 
the preparatioin of propaganda for the colonies, having the right of veto. The 
Colonial Office was most unhappy about this division of power and relations 
between the two propaganda agencies were strained for most of the war.!3 

At the beginning of the war Northern Rhodesian Information Office received 
a memorandum from the Ministry which outlined general principles to be fol- 
lowed in the running of propaganda campaigns in Central Africa with specific 
guide lines for each colony within the region. The first fundamental principle 
was that ‘information should be truthful and straightforward’. There was 
nothing ‘straightforward’ about the second: ‘information... should be expressly 
adapted to the country or group of countries for which it is intended’.!4 

When these principles were translated into organizational details it became 
clear that this adaptation not only applied to countries but to different racial 
groups within one country. For Northern Rhodesia the memo recommended 
that there should be close co-operation between Northern Rhodesia, Southern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland which were ‘geographically contiguous’ and ‘economi- 
cally integrated’. Two types of propaganda would be necessary—one type 
suitable for Europeans and the other for ‘natives’. African miners were 
singled out for special attention: 

Native labour in the Copperbelt represents the most important field of 

publicity. It will be most important to obviate the unrest which tends to 

occur through ignorant misunderstanding of emergency regulations and the 

spread of panic rumours and false reports. 
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Almost as bad as another strike would be ‘a serious diminution of available 
labour supply’.!5 

The main means of conveying war news and propaganda to the Europeans 
of Northern Rhodesia was the Northern Rhodesia Newsletter published by the 
Information Office.!6 In the early part of the war about a thousand Africans 
were on the mailing list; later this was deemed to be a mistake and the African 
names were deleted from the list.17 Most of these had been at mission stations 
or schools and were ‘much too apt to lay down the law about everything’.!8 

War propaganda for Africans was conveyed by means of radio, film, the press 
(Mutende and leaflets), and through lectures and talks by European officials. 
At the start of the war the Copperbelt Provincial Commissioner, concerned 
about the possibility of Africans being disturbed by wild rumours, encouraged 
some European amateur radio enthusiasts to broadcast special news bulletins 
and talks provided by the administration to mine compounds.!® The Infor- 
mation Office monitored the experiment and in September 1940 took over from 
the Copperbelt amateurs and started a small broadcasting station in Lusaka: 
‘to make the contact between the Government and the people closer and to 
provide a quicker and more convenient method of letting you know what we 
are doing.’2° Perhaps a strike by African miners earlier in 1940 had some 
influence on this decision. ‘The Lusaka station, however, did not make much 
of an impact; its audience was minute. Africans could not afford to buy their 
own sets; a few community sets were available in the mine compounds and in 
halls in rural areas but communal listening was most unsatisfactory. At the 
end of the war there was little official enthusiasm for taking any further steps 
to develop broadcasting.?! 

The Ministry gave high priority to the use of film. In 1939 the Colonial 
Film Unit was set up under the supervision of the Films Division specifically 
to make films to explain the war to unsophisticated audiences particularly in 
Africa. The films were shown in rural areas by means of mobile cinema vans. 
Many of the short 16 mm films sought to enlighten Africans on such subjects 
as barrage balloons, ARP wardens, and anti-aircraft guns. By the end of 1943 
Northern Rhodesia’s mobile cinema vans had called at all centres of population 
accessible by road and some 80,000 Africans had seen programmes that 
included films and newsreels from the Colonial Film Unit,?? a special newsreel 
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sent out by the British Council and some comedies featuring Charlie Chaplin. 
A major purpose of the cinema shows, particularly in the early days of the was 
was recruiting and some success was recorded.?3 

The war films received some criticism. Captain Dickson of the East Africa 
Command Mobile Propaganda Unit which toured northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland in late 1943 and early in 1944, found explanatory films of the balloon 
barrage genre ‘quite impossible’ for Africans. He was also critical of war films 
which consisted of ‘snippets’ of newsreels inexpertly edited together without 
any connecting link. Dickson singled out as a specific target for criticism a 
film on the war effort of the Empire which not only had only two scenes con- 
cerned with African troops, but were so ill-chosen that after showing the film 
once he took it off the programme: 


one showed Askari of a West African Battery portering enormous gun- 
carriage wheels on their heads up to their neck in river water. This kind 
of thing revives the most hideous memories of the Carrier Corps in the E.A. 
campaign of 1914—1918 and confirms Africans’ worst suspicions regarding 
present-day service conditions. The other scene showed Nyasaland Askari 
in Ceylon, in jungle training, naked but for shorts and boots, and wielding 
machettes. ‘Trained Askari appreciated the necessity for this, but Africans 
at home assume that ‘they don’t even give you proper uniform in the K.A.R. 


3 


now. 


An African teacher from Chalimbana complained that there was not enough 
‘war’ in the films: 


Show us films of actual fighting face to face, bombing towns, sinking ships, 
so that we: may understand war: not manufacturing aeroplanes, repairing 
guns, inspecting troops etc., which are mostly unintelligible and quite 
uninteresting to us Africans.?4 


The African audience was not homogeneous which made the task difficult 
for the propagandist. In 1940 Bradley commented: ‘if the intelligent apprecia- 
tion of modern war shown by the educated African and the schoolboy is remark- 
able the complete failure of the more primitive people to grasp the situation 
is even more noticeable.’25 A District Officer in remote Barotseland said that 
trying to talk about the war with Africans there was like trying to talk to deaf 
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mutes about conditions in Mars.26 In the early months the administration had 
adopted a low profile approach to the war; nothing was to be done to startle 
rural Africans.?? But with Britain on the defensive after the fall of France 
and ‘the necessity for mobilising the whole man-power of the Empire for war 
purposes’; and the need for more recruits for the Northern Rhodesia regiment . 
it was decided to step up propaganda in rural areas.?8 

The fable was often used in an effort to get across information and propa- 
ganda about the war. For example, in 1940 Mutende printed the story of “The 
Mad Bull: Another Story to Help You to Understand the Happenings in 
Europe’. The mad bull (Hitler) lived in a village in Europe and was menacing 
the neighbouring villages. Two strong villagers, Jim (Britain) and Tom 
(France) built a kraal, reinforced with more fences behind the main fence, 
round the bull. The bull fought wildly breaking fences as he struggled to get 
out. The villagers mocked and jeered at Jim and Tom because they did not 
go and finish the bull off immediately. They retorted that they would wait 
until the bull had exhausted himself, ‘Then, friends, we will all go and make 
a big killing’.2? In similar vein is this extract from a radio talk of 1940: 


The leaders of the British and French people have been working hard for 
the past year to try and persuade the leader of the German people to stop 
his bad custom of stealing other countries like a thief who beats people on 
the road with a stick and then takes their goods. . . .3° 


The vast majority of Northern Rhodesia’s African population would have 
been the target audience for this type of propaganda, but the teacher from 
Chalimbana could not be approached on this level. The small band of Africans 
who had had a few years primary education and who were employed as teachers . 
and clerks were emerging as a new source of leadership in African society in 
contrast to the traditional chiefs; their claim to leadership was based on their 
ability to work effectively within the colonial system to improve the conditions 
of Africans less well off than themselves. They sought each other out and 
formed discussion groups called welfare associations where they aired their 
grievances and discussed contemporary issues. Their ‘associations’ were not 
political parties; their members were not yet competing for political power. 
Action got no further than a humble petition to the administration, but the 
welfare associations were a training ground which contributed to the developing 
of African political awareness in the early decades of colonial rule. 
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For educated Africans the main arena for the presentation and discussion of 
the war was the press. Leaflets on recruiting and other subjects were widely 
distributed,3! but Mutende was the most important weapon in the Information 
Office’s propaganda arsenal. The Information Office took over the paper at 
the start of the war and it was then published fortnightly instead of monthly. 
At the outbreak of the war Mutende’s circulation was approximately 5,600; in 
1944 it reached 18,000.32 Mutende’s message probably reached a much greater 
audience as it was estimated that each paper was seen by ten people; some of 
these would have been illiterate villagers who had the paper read to them 
under a village reader scheme introduced in October 1940. The Ministry of 
Information also supplied’ photographs and articles to the European commer- 
cially-owned newspapers in Northern Rhodesia which were read by educated 
Africans.33 Also circulating among Northern Rhodesia’s African intelligentsia 
were the two European-owned commercial newspapers published for Africans 
in Southern Rhodesia, the Bantu Mirror and the African Weekly; both were 
published in English and selected African languages.34 

The Information Officer had the task of fleshing out the Ministry’s propa- 
ganda guide-lines. The Colonial Office was dubious about the whole exercise; 
it disliked the narrow, sell-the-war approach of the Ministry and feared a 
boomerang effect. The Office vetoed a War Publicity Handbook prepared by 
the Ministry which suggested that German colonial rule in Africa should be 
contrasted unfavourably with that of the British35 J. L. Keith minuted to 
A. Dawe, Assistant Under Secretary of State for Colonies: ‘All this stuff about 
the slave trade cuts no ice and talk about German atrocities is stale and can 
easily be countered by stuff about British misdoings.”36 But what most dis- 
turbed the Colonial Office was the generous usage of the ‘conventional cliches 
of Angle-Saxon democracy’, as words and phrases like ‘freedom’ and ‘wars of 
liberation’ might prove to be an ‘inconvenient boomerang’.3?7 ‘Colonial sub- 
jects’, noted Dawe wryly, ‘might be tempted to say they have not much freedom 
to defend’.38 Northern Rhodesia, however, did find it necessary to place 
emphasis on the sins of the Germans as at the beginning of the war many 
Africans did not appear to be sufficiently alarmed at the prospect of German 
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rule. One correspondent from Fort Jameson (Chipata) wrote to Mutende in 
June 1940: ‘We are much puzzled to hear Africans talking as if the Germans 
will win the war and will set them free from Britain... The foolish talkers 
would find out what slavery was if Germany won the war. You hear much 
of this foolish talk in villages. . . .39 

The administration responded with German atrocity stories: 


Perhaps you have not heard, or have forgotten, what happened to the 
Hereros in South-West Africa and to the Wangoni sometimes called Bayeke, 
in Tanganyika Territory, when the Germans ruled there. How thousands 
were killed by the German rulers, men, women and children and today we 
know how the Germans are enslaving and murdering the Poles and other 
people whose countries they have taken.‘° 


Under German rule there would be no upward social mobility: ‘Hitler wants 
to keep Africans in darkness and ignorance so that they will be slaves’.*! 

As the Colonial Office had feared this type of propaganda did have a boom- 
erang effect. Lozi schoolboys at Mongu surprised the District Commissioner 
there by asking ‘If Hitler treated his white slaves any better than Europeans 
treat Africans here?™? In 1943 Harry Nkumbula, a young Copperbelt school 
teacher, outraged the administration with a letter that he wrote to Mutende 
which also picked up the slavery theme. Nkumbula said that Europeans, 
covetous of the wealth of Africa, had seized part of the continent and reduced 
its inhabitants to slavery. They had given Africans the impression that they 
were Gods whom Africans were expected to serve forever. 

Mutende would not publish the letter as it was; instead the letter was referred 
to in an article written by Franklin in which the Information Officer refuted 
Nkumbula’s arguments. The British, said the article, had come to Africa at 
great cost and hardship to free Africans from slavery. Livingstone had given 
his life to help Africans and to stop the Arab slave trade. Europeans had not 
extracted wealth, they had brought wealth. Nkumbula was not mentioned by 
name. He was identified as a Copperbelt schoolteacher and was admonished 
for not playing the role government expected of educated Africans: ‘It is the 
role of the educated African to lead his less-educated brethren. African 
school-masters and pastors must be careful in such matters. If they do not 
know what is true, they should learn it rather than go and twist the minds of 
their friends and misdirect them.”43 
39. Mutende, No. 64, 20 June 1940, 3. 

40. New Year message of the Secretary for Native Affairs, T. F. Sanford, broadcast from the 
Lusaka radio station on 30 December 1940 and published in Mutende No. 78, 2 January 1941, 
DS iad No. 73, 24 October 1940, p. 4. 

42. NAZ/SEC 1/1759, Barotse Province Public Opinion Report, February/March 1942. 


43, ‘Ncito Ya Ma-Ophunzira’ ‘The role of the educated Africa’, Mutende No. 150, 7 October 
1943, p. 2. 
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Towards the end of 1940 it became clear from public opinion reports sent 
in from the regions and other sources that many Africans thought of the war 
as something remote and foreign. To counteract this apathy the theme “This 
War Is Your War Too’ was adopted. In his Christmas message in Mutende 
in December the Governor stressed: 


‘It is your war as well as our war, for the precious things for which 
Europeans are fighting, namely freedom in all its aspects, are just as precious 
and important to Africans.’44 


In general, Africans did co-operate in the war effort. African leaders both 
traditional and modern made appeals on behalf of the administration. Chief 
Nondo of the Lungu appealed for recruits for the regiment and for his people 
working in the mines and elsewhere ‘to work with all your strength because 
this war is not only the concern of Europeans but also of all Africans’.45 In 
1943 Nkumbula and other educated Africans ‘urged the general public to help 
win the war and to forsake the idea that this is a European and not an African 
war.’46 Africans signed up for the regiment, contributed to war charities 
which were publicized in Mutende and were in part a propaganda exercise for 
Empire unity, and collected wild rubber following an appeal after the fall of 
Singapore.4? But this togetherness theme had an element of the dysfunctional 
for it served to highlight racial discrimination. In 1943 ‘some advanced 
Africans’ in Lusaka were asking why, if both Africns and Europeans were 
fighting for the same cause, should Africans be discriminated against?48 

In 1942 Mutende refused to publish a letter written by Nkumbula on the 
subject of amalgamation. ‘We in Northern Rhodesia’, he wrote, ‘loathe the 
idea of amalgamating Northern Rhodesia with Southern Rhodesia which is 
dominated by Europeans’. Nkumbula continued: ‘Why is it that some South- 
ern and Northern. white settlers are worrying the Empire about Amalgamation 
at this critical hour of its unbroken history?’ He urged that the settlers ‘should 
be told that they can be of more value to the Empire if they concentrate their 
time on war efforts’. Nkumbula also demanded to know why ‘Some white 
people say that “Native” opinion should not be considered?’ and complained 
that ‘the stumbling blocks to our progress’ were the ‘many white people who 
PRETEND to know and understand all about the Bantu’.49 


44. Mutende No. 150, 7 October 1943, p. 2. 

45. This English translation appeared in the Northern Rhodesia Newsletter No. 48, 3 December 
1940. 

46. Mutende, No. 154, 2 December 1943, 1. 

47. In 1943 the Colonial Film Unit made a special film, We Want Rubber, which was shown in 
Northern Rhodesia and other African colonies. 

438. NAZ/SEC 1/1770, Central Province Public Opinion Report, March 1943. 


49. NAZ/SEC 2/1130, original letter, an enclosure in Bradley to Secretary for Native Affairs, 
19 February 1942. 
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The question of publication of the letter was referred to the Governor. 
He conceded that in ‘ordinary circumstances’ it would be a ‘mistake’ not to 
publish; nonetheless he ruled against publication on the grounds that the British 
government had said that the question of amalgamation should not receive 
consideration in present circumstances.°° 

Naturally the British government did not wish the divisive question of amal- 
gamation to be on the political agenda during the war. But behind the scenes 
the Europeans had seized the opportunity offered by the war to increase their 
political bargaining power. Because of the war there was a shortage of colonial 
civil servants and white settler politicians were given important administrative 
positions in return for not pressing the amalgamation issue.5! In 1944 the 
settlers took a further step down the road towards closer union with the setting 
up of the Central African Council, a consultative body with a permanent 
secretariat under the chairmanship of the Governor of Southern Rhodesia. 

Despite Mutende and the Governor, however, Nkumbula did manage to 
force the African view on amalgamation into the press. An extract from the 
early part of the letter, which also included reference to Nyasaland and was 
co-signed by Kanje M’hango, was published in the Bantu Mirror of 17 January 
1942. 

In 1944 African opinion on amalgamation finally got an airing in Muténde 
when Mutende reported a meeting of the Western Province Provincial Council. 
In 1943 the administration had introduced a system of Provincial Councils as 
a safety valve to allow emerging African leaders to let off steam harmiessly 
in government-controlled organizations. The Councils had only and advisory 
role but their proceedings were published in Mutende and therefore helped to 
produce an informed African opinion on such issues as amalgamation and racial 
discrimination and to give leaders an opportunity to get publicity and establish 
a reputation. Nkumbula’s speech at the Western Province meeting was not 
published in full but the resolution against amalgamation was recorded in 
the paper: ‘All the delegates were opposed to amalgamation with Southern 
Rhodesia and they said that they represented the opinion of all Northern 
Rhodesia Africans.’5? 

A settler attacked the anti-amalgamation resolution in the Northern 
News. He did not believe that it represented the views of all Africans and 
urged that the two Rhodesias be amalgamated to get rid of the colony’s depen- 
dency on the Colonial Office which he likened to a state of servitude.53 The 
letter provoked a sharp retort in Mutende from another school teacher, Dauti 
Yamba: 


50. NAZ/SEC 2/1130, Governor Waddington, 11 March 1942. 

51. Public Record Office, Kew: INF 1/564, ‘Overseas Planning Committee, Plan of Propaganda 
to British East Africa’, Paper No. 391B, 19 August 1943, p. 12. 

52. Mutende No. 159, 10 February 1944, p. 8. 

53. Northern News, 22 March 1944. 
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I am sure that you had collected these informations from your own house- 
boys or other people under your personal supervision. These men had told 
you lies, they were only afraid that if they told you the truth they might 
be discharged from your employment or gang. ‘Truly and very true the 
Delegates at the Regional Council spoke on behalf of every tribe living in 
Northern Rhodesia. ... 


Yamba added that if anyone in Northern Rhodesia was living in a state of 
servitude it was not the European but the African.*4 

In the Legislative Council Roy Welensky, leader of the settler politicians, 
commented on the appearance of the African point of view on amalgamation 
in the pages of Mutende and wanted to know if the settlers could have the right 
of reply in the paper. The Acting Chief Secretry for Native Affairs told 
Welensky that Africans ‘have at the back of their minds that there should be 
freedom of speech and freedom of the Press and they think they have just as 
much right to express their ideas as we have’. He also pointed out that as 
the European press refused to publish letters from Africans Europeans should 
not complain if Mutende did not publish their letters. 

Prior to the war Colonial Office policy on the political and constitutional 
development of the colonies had been characterized by vagueness and pragma- 
tism.56 A major reason for the antagomism of the Colonial Office towards the 
Ministry of Information was a fear that some grandiose generalization about 
freedom in the Ministry’s propaganda might compromise the Colonial Office’s 
policy-making power. The Anglo-American controversy over the applicability 
of the Atlantic Charter to Africa not only forced the British government to 
focus on the question of the future political development of the Empire but 
also, along with settler talk about amalgamation, focused the attention of 
African leaders in Central Africa on the same question. 

Northern Rhodesians did not learn of the New World Order or the Atlantic 
Charter from Mutende, which carefully avoided such controversial topics; but 
they were featured in other newspapers of the period. The Bantu Mirror ran 
a leader on “The New Order’ in its issue of 15 November 1941; the leader noted 
that ‘In almost every newspaper or magazine one sees reference to the New 
World Order’. From 1941 onwards the subject was frequently featured in the 
pages of the Bantu Mirror in leaders, letters and articles. In 1942 the editor 
warned Africans not to expect too much from the Atlantic Charter as ‘equal 
opportunities for all are more readily adopted in those countries without a race 
problem than in those where this problem is acute’.5? 

54. Mutende, No. 164, 20 April 1944, p. 8; a letter attacking the same article also appeared in 
the Bantu Mirror of 22 April 1944. The writer was L. B. K. Ng’ambi. 

55. Northern Rhodesia Legislative Council Debates, 26 May 1944, c.167. 

56. See J. M. Lee and Martin Petter, The Colonial Office, War and Development Policy, (London, 


1982), pp. 115-143. 
57. Bantu Mirror, 25 July 1942, p. 6. 
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In ten issues of the Bantu Mirror starting from January 1943 reviews of ten 
chapters from The Atlantic Charter and Africa from an American Standpoint 
by the Committee on Africa, the War and Peace Aims, were published.5® 
When the Southern Rhodesian Minister for Native Affairs announced in Parlia- 
ment that the Atlantic Charter did not apply to Africans, the Bantu Mirror 
loudly proclaimed its disappointment. In a leader headed ‘Uncensored’ the 
editor reported that: 


Many letters were received revealing how much notice had been taken of 
the review and it must have been a great shock ... to be told that the Charter 
had little application in their case. The President of the United States had 
stated that it was intended to apply to all races everywhere... .59 


Northern Rhodesian Africans were among the disappointed. Shadreck J. 
Soko wrote to the Bantu Mirror of 25 March 1944 to say that he considered 
the Atlantic Charter to be one of the ‘most important events during these dark 
times’ and insisted that it did include Africans as articles III and VIII spoke 
of ‘all the peoples’ and ‘all the nations’. In the Bantu Mirror of 1 July 1944, 
Nkumbula linked the question of amalgamation with the Atlantic Charter. He 
referred to the third clause that spoke of the ‘right of ALL people to choose 
the form of governments under which they will live’ and the ‘wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government restored to those who have been forcibly 
deprived of them’. Nkumbula stressed that Northern Rhodesia was a protec- 
torate where African interests should take precedence in contrast to Southern 
Rhodesia which was a white man’s country. ‘No graver mistake could be made 
if the Dominion’s Office [sic] decided to hand over Northern Rhodesia to a 
self-governing state such as Southern Rhodesia....’ He concluded by insist- 
ing that the third clause of the Atlantic Charter ‘must always be referred to’. 

The impact of the Atlantic Charter on African opinion leaders not only in 
Central Africa but elsewhere on the continent, serves to demonstrate the 
futility of one of the fundamental guiding principles of British war propaganda: 
that information should be expressly adapted for particular people and regions 
—for the conveyors of that propaganda, the media, cannot be so carefully com- 
partmentalized. As the editor of the Bantu Mirror said in his ‘Uncensored’ 
leader: ‘We again urge upon responsible speakers and writers to remember that 
their words are now often as widely known and discussed among the Africans 


58. (New York, 1942). This Committee was set up on the initiative of officers of the Phelps- 
Stokes fund with the intention of ‘focusing ... public attention on the wise, just and adequate 
treatment of Africa and Africans by the Peace Conference and the Colonial Powers’: it was com- 
posed of missionaries, educators, sociologists and others with an interest in Africa plus members 
of international foundations and committees. The Committee felt that as the US ‘had no territorial 
interests in Africa’ an Americn committee was peculiarly fitted to act as a watch-dog on behalf of 
the African interest. See ‘Prefatory Note’ to The Atlantic Charter and Africa, pp. vii-xi. 

59. Bantu Mirror, 18 December 1943, p. 4. 
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as among the Europeans especially when they closely touch the interests of the 
African people.’ 

In January 1945, R. S. Hudson, Northern Rhodesia’s Secretary for Native 
Affairs, noted that Africans were, ‘becoming more and more politically con- 
scious’ and that ‘considerable interest is being shown in the new Nyasaland 
Congress’.6° The Nyasaland Congress received- extensive publicity, not in 
Mutende but in the more liberal Bantu Mirror. It was in the Southern 
Rhodesian paper, too, that in 1945 two Northern Rhodesians called for the 
establishment of an African political party in Northern Rhodesia along the lines 
of the Nyasaland Congress. In the Bantu Mirror of 3 November 1945 Jones 
A. Mzaza of Ndola, who considered that the Bantu Mirror was a paper ‘where 
Africans express their opinions freely’, wrote in to ‘commend Mr A. Mwale 
of Fort Jameson who suggests the formation of an African Congress in Northern 
Rhodesia’. Mzaza looked to the educated to take the lead. ‘Northern 
Rhodesia without an African National Congress is like a large garden with 
different kinds of green plants, without flowers’. In explaining this imagery 
he likened the ‘green plants’ to the ‘educated men’ while the flowers would 
be the successes they achieved in the service of their people. 

This call for the founding of an African political party in Northern Rhodesia, 
though it went unheeded till 1948, is an indication of the way in which the 
vicarious experience of the war accelerated the ripening of African political 
consciousness in Northern Rhodesia. This experience gave the educated 
vanguard both an insight into and a perspective on their own colonial situation. 
We have seen the boomerang effect of German enslavement propaganda; how 
one effect of the “This War Is your War Too’ slogan was to make Africans 
more conscious of racial discrimination at home; and how publicity about the 
Atlantic Charter quickened African expectations about their own political 
future. 

The war period saw the surfacing of articulate African opinion leaders like 
Nkumbula and Yamba who, in the process of writing to Mutende and the Bantu 
Mirror and having their opinions recorded and published in reports of Provin- 
cial Council meetings, were establishing territory-wide reputations in Northern 
Rhodesia for themselves. A coherent African public opinion was emerging on 
such fundamental issues as amalgamation and racial discrimination. Africans 
were familiarising themselves with the grammar of western politics and becom- 
ing a political force to be reckoned with. We have Welensky demanding the 
right of reply in Mutende to African opinion on the amalgamation question, 
and we have colonial rule on trial in the pages of Mutende when the editor 
replied to Nkumbula’s critique of British colonial rule. In effect, the admin- 
istration had opened up a dialogue with the African population. The African 
voice was now being heard loud and clear in the political discourse of Northern 
Rhodesia. 

60. NAZ/SEC 1/1771, Public Opinion Report, Western Province, Hudson, January 1945. 
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THE BBC AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
BROADCASTING IN BRITISH COLONIAL 
AFRICA 1946-1956 


CHARLES ARMOUR 


Postwar interest in colonial broadcasting 

The upsurge of interest in wireless broadcasting in the Colonial Office in 
the late 1940s and early 1950s should be seen in the context of the new approach 
to Africa being formulated in the Colonial Office itself by senior officials 
at the request of the Secretary of State, Arthur Creech Jones 
(1946-1950). Andrew Cohen, Assistant Under Secretary in charge of the 
Africa section, has subsequently taken the limelight as the driving force among 
the officials drawing up the master plan for the co-ordinated political, economic 
and social development of the African colonies but he was not a lone figure.! 
He had his place in the top management hierarchy of the Colonial Office; above 
him were the joint Deputy Under Secretaries of State—Sir Sydney Caine, until 
he left on transfer to the Treasury in 1948, and Sir Charles Jeffries. Their 
plans for the political evolution of the colonies called for economic, social and 
educational development on an unprecendented scale, and they placed particu- 
lar emphasis in the territories on local government, democratic and efficient. 
It was in this context that Creech Jones despatched to all Colonial Governors 
his Confidential Circular of 14 May 1948, Broadcasting in the Colonies.2 This 
updated the Circular of 21 October 1936 by the then Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Mr Ormsby Gore (later Lord Harlech) which took up the 
recommendations of the Committee on Broadcasting Services in the Colonies 
chaired by Lord Plymouth. That had envisaged broadcasting as an ‘instrument 


The author wishes to express his appreciation of help from the staff of BBC Written Archives 
Centre Caversham, the Public Record Office Kew, the Libraries of the Foreign and Commonwealth 
Office and the Royal Commonwealth Society, London, and Tom Chalmers, John Hargreaves, James 
Millar, Sandy Robertson, Henry Swanzy, Oliver Whitley and John Wilkinson for their com- 
ments. The author retired from BBC Radio in 1981; he was seconded to Nigerian broadcasting 
1956-62 and later visited broadcasting stations in East and Central Africa to advise on educational 
Radio. He writes here in a personal capacity. 


1. R. Robinson, ‘Andrew Cohen and the Transfer of Power in Tropical Africa 1940-1961’ in 
W. H. Morris-Jones and Georges Fischer (editors), Decolonization and After, Frank Cass, 1980, 
pp. 50-72. Robinson quotes Sir John Martin, ‘He (Cohen) was a giant who towered above all 
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Also, R. Robinson, ‘Sir Andrew Cohen: Proconsul of African Nationalism 1909-1968 in L. H. 
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of advanced government’ to improve communication between governments and 
governed and to enlighten and educate the masses as well as to entertain them. 

In 1948 Creech Jones was reminding Governors that little progress had been 
made in the past twelve years and the need to introduce broadcasting services 
was now even greater through the quickening pace of social, economic and 
political development although the urgency would vary from colony to colony. 
In the territories themselves the response was predictably variable; many 
officials were just indifferent, some outspoken against the waste of money on 
an extremely expensive, relatively new invention, but a significant few of the 
postwar administrators were enthusiastic and fortunately these included some 
Governors, Chief Secretaries and senior officials who had the power and drive 
to respond effectively.3 l 

The Colonial Office turned to the BBC for assistance. It had done so before 
the Second World War. Although the War had effectively stopped the major 
development of broadcasting in the African colonies, it did not prevent the 
Colonial Office intermittently considering postwar plans for such development. 
In 1944 Sir George Gater, Permanent Under Secretary of State, wrote to R. 
W. Foot, then Director-General, BBC, that such preliminary thinking had 
raised the question how the best possible advice could be readily available to 
those Colonial governments which wanted to get ahead quickly with the expan- 
sion of their broadcasting services. Under the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act, 1940, it was possible’ to make grants to establish or improve these 
services. Gater indicated the potential role for the BBC in terms of giving 
advice, technical surveys, staff training and guidance generally.* This 
initiative was welcomed by the BBC. 

In 1946, at the instigation of Sir Charles Jeffries, the Colonial Office formally 
asked the BBC to second a member of its staff to work for two years in the 
Colonial Office. He would have specific responsibility for broadcasting and 
its development within the directorate of information services. The BBC 
nominated Oliver J. Whitley for this assignment and he took up his duties on 
l July 1946. The grasp he came to acquire of the realities and potentialities 
of this new situation in the Colonial Office and of its departmental workings, 


3. Notable among the critics was Dr E. Barton Worthington. Vide para. 180 of his Development 
Plan for Uganda, Government Printer Entebbe, Uganda, 1946. ‘Broadcasting like the cinema is 
a relatively new invention of civilisation and is apt to be extremely expensive. I suggest it should 
not be undertaken on a large scale until far more is known than at present about its effect in African 
conditions. As a method of spreading propaganda it will certainly have great use if sufficient 
money is available. As a method of spreading culture its value is very doubtful until we know 
what kind of culture to spread. Except in the main centres of population broadcasting may not 
pass beyond the experimental stage within ten years and so I doubt whether such expenditure is 
justified’, l 

This was used as an argument against implementing the Varley Scheme; for description see 
pp. 364ff; PRO CO 875 36/2, Broadcasting in Northern Rhodesia/Nyasaland 96834/23/24. 
Minute on the file. 
4, BBC WAC E92/3 Colonial Broadcasting, File 2, 1944-46, Letter from Sir George Gater to 
R. W. Foot, 31 March 1944. 
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is clearly revealed in memoranda, minutes and letters he drafted on matters 
ranging from high policy of broadcasting development and allocation of 
Colonial Development and Welfare funds, to less portentous but not insignifi- 
cant items such as personal requests for information about programme material, 
recording equipment or conditions of service for broadcasting staff posted to 
the colonies.5 With Whitley at the Colonial Office and John Grenfell Williams 
relatively near at 200, Oxford Street as Head of the BBC Colonial Service, 
the drive, ideas and current philosophy of the BBC could be injected into the 
Colonial Office system at the centre and propagated through official lines of 
communication such as confidential circulars, despatches and letters to 
Governors, Chief Secretaries and Secretariat officials, and be reinforced on the 
spot, if need be, by the itinerant Grenfell Williams as part of his BBC duty 
tours, and indeed by other senior officials from the Overseas Division of the 
BBC. 

In the pressures of bureaucratic life within the Colonial Office, broadcasting 
interests had to take their place among all other claimants for resources and 
the debates could become most heated over the allocation of funds. It was 
in this context that the anti-broadcasting lobby could be most vocal. The nub 
of the opposition in the Colonial Office was whether broadcasting services in 
the colonies should be run by Colonial Governments as a public service, funded 
from their own resources with a large initial grant from Colonial Development 
and Welfare funds, or handed over to commercial companies to develop to the 
extent profit margins would allow. Creech Jones was wholly in favour of pub- 
lic service broadcasting, but as Whitley explained when he wrote to the BBC 
after almost two years in the job, lack of progress was due to lack of funds, 
and out of this arose the pressure for commercial broadcasting. One senior 
official in the Colonial Office was wholly unconvinced of the advantages of 
operating colonial broadcasting services by Governments rather than by private 
enterprise and without that official’s approval no approach could be made to 
the Treasury for funds.6 Whitley was totally discreet in correspondence to 
preserve the anonymity of the opposition. J. B. Clark, then Controller 
Overseas Services, had however indicated to Sir William Haley in a note in 
July 1947 that he privately understood commercial broadcasting in the Colonies 
found readiest support and public service operations the greatest opposition 
within the Colonial Office from Sir Sydney Caine, ‘the financial pundit.” 


5. There had been a Colonial Office Liaison Officer for the BBC from 1943. PRO CO 875 19/16 
1943, BBC Liaison Officer. This post was created to ensure overseas programmes of the BBC 
reflected Colonial Office policy in terms of propaganda; the post-holder was xot to be concerned 
with development of broadcasting in the Colonies. BBC appointed Mrs Elspeth Huxley to the 
post, 1 May 1943; this was approved by the Colonial Office. She was to be half-time in the 
Colonial Office and half-time at BBC. 

6. BBC WAC E2/92/4, Colonial Broadcasting, File 3, 1947. Whitley to Director of Colonial 
Service BBC 22 July 1947. 

7. BBC WAC E2/92/4, J. B. Clark, Notes to D. G. 25 July 1947. 
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~ When Caine left the Colonial Office in 1948 the way ahead did seem to become 
more clear for making Colonial Development and Welfare funds available for 
broadcasting. 


The ‘Cold War’ component and African nationalism 

External forces were there to boost the claims of broadcasting. On the same 
day, 16 February 1949, that Creech Jones was writing to the Governors of 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland and to the Chief Secretary of the Central 
African Council telling them that the CD & W allocation for the Joint Scheme 
for Broadcasting to Africans would be topped up by a further £40,000, which 
he advised be used to extend listening facilities especially on the Copperbelt, 
and to expand the vernacular programmes, Jeffries was also writing to explain 
to them the background:§ 


‘For some time we, in consultation with the Foreign Office and the 
Commonwealth Relations Office, have been planning measures which could 
be taken to combat the growth of Communist influence, not only by direct 
counter propaganda but also—and perhaps chiefly—by the positive projec- 
tion both of the accurate appreciation of the democratic point of view and 
the principles upon which our civilization is based. Among these measures 
is the development of broadcasting in the Colonies. It is generally felt here 
that broadcasting offers probably the best medium available to us for 
covering the ground; the Press, helpful though it may be, cannot be used 
in quite the same way as a government broadcasting service. It is for this 
reason that the Government here have decided that a substantial sum of 
money should be set aside for the development of broadcasting services in 
the Colonies’. 


He pointed out that the £40,000 was ‘a comparatively small part of the whole 
amount intended to be devoted to developing colonial services’; he gave his 
assurance that the drafting and execution of broadcasting development plans 
would be given very high priority. 

In 1949 the desire to take speedy counter measures against Communism pro- 
vided a powerful, immediate inducement to enhance UK funds specifically for 
broadcasting developments.’ In the background was the rising tide of new 
forces in Africa—the new ‘Africanism’ described by Lord Hailey in his revised 
African Survey of 1956; but perhaps more realistically labelled ‘African 


8. PRO CO 875 36/3, Broadcasting i in Northern Rhodesia/Nyasaland, 16 February 1949 Secretary 
of State to Governors, Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, and Chief Secretary, Central African 
Council; 16 February 1949 Jeffries to Rennie, Northern Rhodesia, Colby, Nyasaland, and H. N. 
Parry, Acting Chief Secretary, Central African Council Secretariat. 

9. PRO CO 537 6585, Memorandum on development of broadcasting, undated but follows on file 
Confidential Circular 29 March 1949. 
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Nationalism’ by Thomas Hodgkin whose ear was sympathetically tuned to the 
elemental, revolutionary forces building up in postwar Africa.!° The writings, 
newspapers and utterances of Dr Nnamdi Azikiwe, Chief Obafemi Awolowo 
and Kwame Nkrumah were having their impact and resonances outside Nigeria 
and the Gold Coast.!! Colonial Governments were pondering over their 
response; for some officials these nationalists could be dismissed as trouble- 
makers. Riots in Accra in February 1948 sparked off a reaction, perhaps an 
excessive one in proportion to the small scale of the disturbances, but sufficient 
for Creech Jones in his May Circular to draw attention to the great potential 
value of broadcasting in ‘correcting false impressions and rumours in times of 
civil disturbance’ as recent events in the Gold Coast had underlined.!2 The 
official Commission of Inquiry in the Gold Coast may have exceeded its brief 
when going so far as to recommend: 


‘The Constitution and Government of the country must be so reshaped as 
to give every African of ability an opportunity to govern the country, so 
as not only to gain experience but also to experience political power. We 
are firmly of opinion that anything less than this will only stimulate national 
unrest.”!3 


This Watson Report was quickly followed in 1949 by the Coussey Committee 
on Constitutional Reform, whose recommendations led to the 1950 Constitution 
and the 1951 Elections giving Kwame Nkrumah and the Convention People’s 
Party an overwhelming majority: the Gold Coast was firmly set on the road to 
self-government and its independence in March 1957. The 1951 Election 
‘sent a shock through Africa’, certainly that south of the Sahara.'4 Cohen and 
Creech Jones (until succeeded in February 1950 by James Griffiths as Secretary 
of State) felt under pressure—they were racing against time. For Cohen, con- 
vinced as early as 1947 that ‘within a generation the principal territories will 
have attained full responsible government’, it was not conceivable while he 
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remained at the Colonial Office until December 1951 that he would procrasti- 
nate over the development of broadcasting in Africa.!5 In May 1948, when 
writing to Sir John Macpherson in Nigeria, he asserted, ‘we cannot delay much 
longer the development of broadcasting services in Africa.’!6 

In the aftermath of the War the BBC had a prime advantage. In Great 
Britain it was the sole repository of technical expertise m the operation of 
national broadcasting. It had the manpower, resources and know-how to give 
technical advice to Colonial Governments; it had the prestige, almost 
reverence, acquired during the war years; through its daily broadcasts it was 
in touch with all British territories in the continent. 


Broadcasting survey of East and Central Africa 1946 

To support the Colonial Office the BBC had technical staff who could make 
territorial broadcasting surveys quickly and remarkably efficiently although in 
1945, just after the end of the War in Europe, these engineers were not as 
readily available as they would be a few years later. 

A request from East Africa came to the BBC via the Colonial Office in 
October 1944; the Conference of East African Governors had approved it in 
the previous January having been first discussed in September 1943 at the 
Conference of Information Officers in Nairobi. The BBC tried to get the RAF 
to release Group Captain W. Proctor Wilson but, frustrated by many delays, 
it nominated in November 1945 W. E. C. Varley, readily available from its own 
staff.1?7 By this time Central Africa had been included in the brief; the Central 
African Council had agreed in principle in October 1945 that African broad- 
casting in the Rhodesias and Nyasaland should be from Lusaka and broad- 
casting for Europeans from Salisbury.'§ Varley was invited to advise on 
African broadcasting only. He left for Nairobi on 18 December on an exhaust- 
ing itinerary by road, rail, steamer and air lasting three months and covering 
Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika, Zanzibar, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland; in 
mid-February he wrote to an engineer colleague in the BBC that his return 
was booked on the flying boat leaving Kisumu on 16 March and depending on 
the Air Priorities Board in Cairo he hoped to be back in the UK about 19 or 
20 March.!% Air travel was as yet comparatively slow. 

Varley’s brief was to recommend transmitter sites, to indicate the required 
programme facilities and likely output, and to provide an estimate of 
costs. He envisaged broadcasting evolving in stages for the two separate 
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territorial groups and using shortwave transmitters for general coverage sup- 
plemented by low power mediumwave transmitters for the densely populated 
urban areas. For East Africa his choice fell‘on Nairobi for the site of the 
general coverage transmitter and the main production centre; he based his con- 
clusions on the availability of electrical power supplies; the telephone facilities, 
Nairobi being the centre of the trunk telephone lines of Tanganyika, Kenya 
and Uganda; the advantages of Nairobi as a road and rail centre; the logic in 
terms of programme production as Cable & Wireless Ltd had had the licence 
to operate a local wireless service there from September 1921; and Nairobi’s 
climate was suitable for Europeans so there would be no need for studio air 
conditioning. His four stage development over seven years or more started 
with general coverage for East Africa and for Nairobi itself in stage 1; then 
within three years Mombasa Island (with an Arabic service), Kampala and its 
environs within a radius of nine miles, and the coastal belt of Tanganyika from 
Dar es Salaam as stage 2, followed by transmitters for Nakuru, Eldoret, Jinja, 
Arusha and Moshi townships on completion of stage 2, or within seven years. 
Then after stage 3, or earlier if vernacular programme requirements indicate 
such a need, an alternative secondary service for East Africa from Nairobi. 
From the outset Varley thought vernacular scripts from Uganda, Tanganyika 
and Zanzibar could be read by vernacular announcers in the Nairobi studios 
having been telephoned, telegraphed or sent by airmail to Nairobi. He main- 
tained that experience had demonstrated the greater efficiency of operating a 
broadcasting service by a separate broadcasting department with the technical 
organization under a chief engineer responsible to the Director of Broadcasting. 

In Central Africa Varley once again looked at the map, the distribution of 
population and the vernacular languages, and the proposed shortwave, regional 
coverage from Lusaka with additional, low power, mediumwave transmitters 
in the densely populated areas. In view of the high, radio noise levels, the 
difficult topography and the poverty of the country, he thought Nyasaland 
should not install a broadcast transmitter for at least the five years he envisaged 
for the three stages of development he proposed. During the War the 
Government had set up a broadcasting station in Lusaka to stimulate the war 
effort and to convey orders to ‘the native people in the event of a grave 
emergency’, but in fact listening facilities for Africans were negligible.2° A 
new studio building went into operation in January 1945. This was suitable 
in Varley’s opinion for his stage 1. In the second stage he proposed mobile 
recording units for Nyasaland and Rhodesia, and low power transmitters on 
the Copperbelt at Luanshya, Kitwe, Mufulira and Chingola. 

He applied locational factors to his choice of Lusaka as he had for Nairobi: 
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the seat of government of Northern Rhodesia and the location of the Infor- 
mation Officer—that was Harry Franklin, the thrusting and successful pioneer 
and publicist of the African broadcasting service; a studio building already 
existed and there was plenty of land; electricity was available from the Lusaka 
Electricity Undertaking; Government Housing existed next to the broadcasting 
station; Lusaka was placed on the main telephone trunk route from Livingstone 
to the Copperbelt and the three stages of broadcasting development were tech- 
nically dependent to a large extent on the development of the trunk telephone 
system; road and rail communications were adequate and Lusaka possessed an 
airport utilized by Central African Airways for their Nairobi-Salisbury services; 
and the climate was suitable for Europeans so there would be no special air- 
conditioning problems—for the next decade BBC engineers in Africa seem to 
have had great reluctance to become committed to expensive air-conditioning 
for studio premises and regarded it as a desirable extra when money was more 
freely available. l 

Throughout East and Central Africa Varley was struck by the absence of 
radio sets. Those that Europeans possessed were usually of quite unsuitable 
type. Generally there were no facilities for servicing. As far as he could 
ascertain domestic receivers in African possession were practically non-existent 
in rural areas and on a very limited scale in the towns. As a consequence 
Varley devoted a long section of his report to the importance of Community 
listening, the design of appropriate receivers and problems of battery charging 
in rural areas. He referred to, but did not specifically recommend, wired 
(rediffusion) broadcasting services as existed in the Gold Coast, which he 
deemed suitable for populated areas such as the Copperbelt. 

Within the BBC Grenfell Williams felt Varley had shown a remarkable 
understanding of the problem facing the expansion of broadcasting in East 
Africa. He himself thought Zanzibar ought to have special treatment as it had 
a compact population and comparatively advanced people but like Varley he 
accepted unified systems from Nairobi and Lusaka.?! At that time official 
Colonial Office thinking favoured inter-territorial organization for East Africa 
and the sharing of a number of common services which were to be brought 
together in 1948 under a newly created East Africa High Commission. 
Varley’s visit had been handled in East Africa by the permanent secretariat 
serving the Conference of Governors of British East Africa and he had gone 
to Central Africa at the invitation of the Central African Council that the 
Colonial Office had created in 1945. African nationalist feeling within each 
territory had not yet developed to the level of vocal sensitivity it would acquire 
in the 1950s but the Colonial Office and the BBC too were distinctly concerned 
when Varley gave an interview to the Tanganyika Standard lest it provided 
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additional controversial material on the currently debated question of future 
political alignments in East and Central Africa.2? 

The response to the Report from all but one territory was disappointing. 
The government of Uganda pleaded poverty; Nairobi was too far away to serve 
effectively a system in which Uganda participated; for the meanwhile Uganda 
would be satisfied with its public address system in Kampala, mobile loud- 
speaker vans elsewhere, and no broadcasting service. For the Kenyan 
Government the cost of the project seemed excessive for the limited benefits 
to be expected and Cable and Wireless Ltd could continue under Government 
licence until the licence expired in September 1956 although it was generally 
felt the service was not satisfactory. The Tanganyikan Government was not 
prepared to support the scheme from its own section of CD & W funds and 
the Inter-Territorial Committee did not consider it appropriate for assistance 
from the regional CD & W grant. So Tanganyika had in 1948 neither a broad- 
casting nor a wired rediffusion service and its Government seemed to have no 
immediate intentions of establishing either. Zanzibar wanted its own trans- 
mitter and not to be served by one situated in Tanganyika. The final rejection 
of Varley’s scheme for centralized East African broadcasting came in December 
1949 when the three Governments decided to leave it to each territory to make 
its own plans.?3 


African broadcasting from Lusaka 

The response, however, was encouraging from Northern Rhodesia where 
Harry Franklin, the Director of Information, was in charge of African broad- 
casting. Three months after Varley’s return Franklin was introducing himself 
by letter to Grenfell Williams; he had to draft an application for CD & W 
money to cover capital and recurrent expenditure for the first ten years; was 
there any possibility of commercial broadcasting in the UK? He felt the 
Northern Rhodesian service should be self-sufficient in ten years; what does 
one say to ‘it is not done in England and the BBC will never let it be done, 
so we should not do it here’??4 Grenfell Williams replied that the recent 
White Paper on the BBC published by the Government had stated quite 
definitely that commercial broadcasting was not to be allowed in the UK; he 
referred to the Plymouth Report of 1936 that sponsored programmes were not 
desirable as a general rule, but commercial broadcasting was better than no 
broadcasting at all.?5 

In March 1947 Sir John Waddington, Governor of Northern Rhodesia, sub- 
mitted to Creech Jones his formal application for funds from £1 million CD 
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& W money assigned for services in Central Africa—f72,500 capital and 
£195,000 recurrent expenditure over ten years. Varley had overestimated the 
cost and speed at which broadcasting for Africans could be developed in the 
territories, and this opinion was endorsed by J. Murray, the broadcasting 
engineer, Lusaka, newly appointed from the BBC. The Governor pressed the 
view that rural Africans would buy sets if cheap enough; the battery operation 
was essential and would be possible.?6 

Cohen minuted on the proposal that the scheme was highly desirable particu- 
larly in relation to the Copperbelt, the Colonial Office was politically commit- 
ted to it in so far as it related to Central Africa as a whole but, and here was 
the rub: Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland must bear a part of the recurrent 
costs and that for the whole of the Copperbelt section had to be borne by the 
Northern Rhodesian Government.2? So Varley’s scheme had to be further 
pruned down in order to be approved. Waddington replied to Creech Jones 
that he was likely to meet very strong opposition in getting local funds from 
unofficial members who had not been consulted at the outset.28 Whitley was 
in some personal difficulty as he wished to keep Varley’s name associated with 
the scheme but it was becoming much reduced and he was having problems 
over revised estimates. On 18 August he minuted he was concerned only with 
the development of broadcasting and had ‘a very superficial knowledge of 
colonial finance’; in mid-December he was protesting over two and a half 
months delay on action in the Colonial Office.29 

These difficulties in the Colonial Office and in Government House, Lusaka, 
did not prevent Franklin from pressing ahead vigorously with his African 
service. Varley had reported that the staff at Lusaka had ‘unlimited enthu- 
siasm but lacked technical direction’, a deficiency to be remedied by the arrival 
of J. Murray, the new broadcasting engineer from the BBC. Franklin had faith 
in African broadcasting—the African wanted to know, to enjoy music, and liked 
to listen when listening conditions were suitable and when programmes were 
interesting. He was convinced that in the absence of artificial light in all but 
a few African homes, wireless entertainment would be welcome. Folklore, 
riddles, plays and ‘simple sciences’, these he felt would be very relevant for the 
illiterate. He saw broadcasting as one of the principal means of interpreting 
government policy to the people. It could be an important medium for mass 
literacy and education but it must include a considerable amount of entertain- 
ment.3° In August 1948 A. M. Kittermaster joined Franklin’s staff as Acting 
Broadcasting Officer. He shared with Franklin faith in African broad- 
casting. He came from SABC Johannesburg where he had had responsibility 
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for Bantu programmes. His value was enhanced by his knowledge of Bantu 
languages and music and his academic training in African sociology. 

Franklin was also a publicist using effectively the annual reports of the Infor- 
mation Department to convey his personal views, intentions and progress _ 
reports. In the 1949 Report he was defining tasks ahead; studio improve- 
ments, a mobile transmitter for outside broadcasts, acquisition of mobile 
recording units, listener research, more news, talks and programme material 
from Southern Rhodesia, using radio and press to teach English to Africans 
and Chibemba to Northern Rhodesian Europeans, probably more religious 
broadcasting to Africans, school broadcasting, and, as soon as a capable woman 
broadcaster was found, a good deal of broadcasting for women. He intended 
to crack the problem of listening facilities by getting on the market a reliable, 
cheap radio; the long search to find a manufacturer took three years and in 
the end resulted in the Saucepan Special—the poor man’s radio for rural popu- 
lations. A trial run with twenty sets showed African interest. By 1950 
Franklin was expecting to get a radio in each of 20,000 villages in five years 
time. He worked very hard to achieve maximum publicity.?! 


The Creech Jones Despatch of 14 May 1948 

Apart from the potential in Northern Rhodesia the prospects for developing 
broadcasting in British Colonial Africa seemed discouraging at the end of 1947 
and early in 1948, particularly for non-commercial public service broad- 
casting. This set the tone for a meeting in the Colonial Office on 30 January 
1948. It was attended by D. R. Rees-Williams, Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary, Sir Charles Jeffries, K. W. Blackburne, Director of Information 
Services, and Whitley; and from the BBC Sir William Haley, Director- 
General, Sir Ian Jacob, Director of Overseas Services, R. McCall, Controller 
Overseas Services, and Grenfell Williams. Creech Jones was in the 
chair. He pointed out there had been little fruit from the work of the BBC 
and their important surveys in the Caribbean and Africa. The main obstacle 
had been the shortage of funds. Health and education had higher priority in 
the colonial territories. He referred to pressure from commercial interests; 
he felt it was better in the less developed African territories to have no broad- 
casting than the wrong kind, but a commercial system with safeguards might 
in other territories fill the gap. Rees-Williams spoke of possibilities of estab- 
lishing statutory companies with safeguards ‘for groups of colonies’; revenue 
could be derived from listeners’ licences, contributions from Colonial 
Governments, and grants from central funds. 

Haley expressed the BBC’s willingness to help in its own interests ‘as a 
leading exponent of public service broadcasting and also because it believed 
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profoundly in the rightness in principle of this method of conducting a broad- 
casting service’. It would ‘gladly do its utmost to meet any resulting Colonial 
requirements in advice, services or secondment and training of staff’ if the 
Colonial Office decided ‘that commercial broadcasting was unacceptable in the 
Colonies and that something better must be putin its place’. He advised start- 
ing with the main centres of population, providing them with a limited service 
which could be progressively expanded. Later Haley added: 


‘that profoundly though it distrusted radio advertising, the BBC was so 
anxious to see the development of broadcasting under the right control in 
the Colonies that it would, he thought, not decline to cooperate even in a 
scheme which might use that means to secure additional revenue.’3? 


This was a key meeting. From it sprang the unity of views each would later 
express in memoranda and discussions. For Creech Jones it gave him the pro- 
fessional philosophical backing for his Confidential Circular of 14 May to all 
Colonial Governors. It was drafted, discussed and amended for him by 
the senior staff—Whitley, Blackburne, Cohen and Jeffries—endorsing the 
educational value of broadcasting in its broadest sense, reaffirming that broad- 
casting should be under the direct control of colonial governments, admonitory 
about engagements with commercial companies—only in the last resort if there 
is a definite need for a broadcasting service and no practicable way of financing 
it as a public service, and then reference to the Secretary of State who wished 
to be kept informed of ‘any overtures which may in future be made to colonial 
governments by commercial companies before any commitment is entered into’. 
Cheap radio sets may be forthcoming from British manufacturers and this might 
call for expenditure by governments but few so far had included provision for 
broadcasting in their development plans. It did not seem possible to provide 
money on the necessary scale from the central reserve under the CD & W Act; 
and the Colonial Development Corporation was only prepared to give initial 
assistance to schemes with a definite prospect of being able to pay their 
way. He encouraged careful surveys. He did not discourage starting on a 
modest scale and would not rule out commercial broadcasting by government 
broadcasting services if there were suitable safeguards and no alternative means 
of making the service self supporting. The BBC, he assured Governors, 
would be willing to give all assistance within the terms of its charter towards 
the development of broadcasting as a public service in the Colonies. 

The Circular was thus well-intentioned and exhortatory, permissive and not 
mandatory. It did not offer the inducement of funds immediately available to 
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help eliminate that universal impediment to the development of colonial 
broadcasting, lack of money.?3 


Broadcasting Officer at the Colonial Office and the BBC’s commitment to public 
service broadcasting in the Colontes 

This too was a time of self-questioning for Whitley: should he seek an 
extension of his two year secondment? His private and confidential letter of 
31 March 1948 to J. B. Clark at the BBC revealed his concern and disappoint- 
ment over lack of progress.34 Where Colonial Government, as in Central 
Africa, had allocated some of its CD & W funds to broadcasting, effective 
progress had been made so far without much difficulty or delay. Northern 
Rhodesia had established public service broadcasting but many territories out- 
side Africa had gone commercial—Trinidad, Jamaica, Singapore, Malaya and 
Hong Kong. For Africa, Broadcast Relay Service (Overseas) Ltd a subsidiary 
of the largest rediffusion company in the UK, with Noel Sabine, lately of the 
Colonial Office Information Directorate, its Managing Director, was waiting 
in the wings. During 1946 and 1947 Whitley had endeavoured to point out 
that the policy of open-minded inactivity, which the Colonial Office was pursu- 
ing, was at variance with the recommendations of specialist committees and 
statements of successive Secretaries of State that broadcasting should be 
developed as a public service and this could only be done with financial assist- 
ance from other than Colonial sources. In July 1947 Whitley was saying in 
a personal handwritten note to Grenfell Williams that he wished he had the 
title and status of an Adviser—like Advisers on Education and Animal 
Health—and had direct access to the Secretary of State.35 Should he, there- 
fore, stay on beyond 1 July 1948? On one side there was a need for someone 
to out argue the protagonists of commercial broadcasting in the Colonial Office 
who were ‘well equipped dialectically’; on the other side there would need to 
be reason to believe that it would be possible to achieve more in the immediate 
future years than he had been able to do in the past two. In retrospect he 
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would recommend a secondment of three rather than two years; he would 
accept another year but preferred not to continue. He drew a distinction 
between a sense of disappointment, which he did feel, and a sense of grievance, 
which he did not feel. The BBC had no doubts about the value of having 
Whitley at the Colonial Office and expressed its wish that he should continue 
another year, perhaps until September or October 1949. Events supported 
the wisdom of this decision. The Secretary of State’s Circular of 14 May had 
strengthened Whitley’s position as subsequent correspondence from Cohen and 
Jeffries amply revealed.36 

The position was further enhanced by the resolutions of the Cabinet Com- 
mittees on Colonial Information Policy of which there were two; a Committee 
of Ministers, chaired by the Prime Minister, and a Committee of Officials, 
chaired by Mr P. Gordon-Walker, Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations, on which Mr C. P. Mayhew, Joint Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
of State represented the Foreign Office and Jacob represented the BBC. The 
latter committee held its first meeting on 16 September 1948 and took as its 
first item on its agenda, the development of broadcasting in the colonies, on 
which it had been invited by the Ministers’ Committee to submit proposals. 
Jeffries, speaking for Creech Jones, felt such development was a matter of cen- 
tral direction and not according to the degrees of enlightment and interest in 
the various territories or the extent to which colonial governments would them- 
selves provide funds. Creech Jones was willing to allocate funds from the cen- 
tral reserve of CD & W. His order of territorial priority was Malaya, Cyprus, 
West Africa, East Africa and Central Africa. In view of the urgent need, 
Jeffries, on behalf of the Secretary of State, expressed the view that advantage 
lay in inviting the BBC to undertake the task of setting up and operating 
broadcasting services.3? 

This Jacob referred to Haley. His response was a concise expression of key 
points.38 Was such an invitation desirable in principle? Yes, he thought 
so. ‘We are the senior public service broadcasting organization in the Com- 
monwealth and we have both an obligation and an interest to give help if we 
are required to do so.’ What effect would it have on the general constitution 
of the BBC? The fundamental requirement was the maintenance of the Cor- 
poration’s independence. ‘In this we have to take a long view and realize it 
is always capable of being sapped indirectly as well as attacked directly.” And 
in terms of physical working ‘It would do our people good to undertake such 
work’; the BBC must be sure it had the trained men to do the jobs and that 
it could fit the new undertaking into existing operations—‘We cannot take up 
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a new assignment at-the price of weakening the BBC as a whole’ And there 
must be likelihood of success; hence there would be the need to know precisely 
what was expected to be done. “The establishment of an eventual native run 
radio would present quite a different problem from the provision of a 
broadcasting system for Government House’. 

Haley put his trust in Jacob, provided he was satisfied and there seemed a 
reasonable possibility of meeting the points he had raised. Any formal 
invitation would have to be submitted to the Governors. Thus Haley set the 
working principles which guided throughout the next decade all BBC staff 
directly involved in assisting in the development of colonial broadcasting. 


Survey of broadcasting in British West Africa 1949 

In the context of the Secretary of State’s Circular of 14 May 1948, the 
deliberations of the Cabinet Committees and the declared interest of the BBC, 
the attention of the Colonial Office turned in 1948 to broadcasting in West 
Africa which, in political terms, had the highest priority among the African 
areas. 

Harold Cooper, Public Relations Officer, Lagos, had sent Blackburne a copy 
of his letter to Hugh Foot (later Lord Caradon), Chief Secretary, Lagos, advo- 
cating a national broadcasting service and a main transmitter.3? If it could not 
be a public service organization he thought commercial broadcasting should be 
considered; that would be better than nothing and Noel Sabine, formerly Public 
Relations Officer at the Colonial Office, was managing director of a reputable 
firm. In drafting a reply for Cohen, Whitley emphasized Creech Jones’s views 
on the importance of establishing a local broadcasting service under government 
control, the potential dangers in accepting seemingly attractive offers by com- 
mercial broadcasting organizations and the possibility of financial assistance 
being available. Cohen in his letter to Macpherson elaborated on the need for 
urgency in developing broadcasting in Africa as Sir Ralph Glyn had emphasized 
after his recent tour. Cohen added that Glyn had taken this up with the Prime 
Minister, stressing the importance of getting adequate funds to prevent delay 
and quoting the recent example of such delay in the West Indies. The BBC 
was ready to help with technical advice, training and secondment of staff; and 
Grenfell Williams would be visiting West Africa during the summer so personal 
contact could be established.*° 

Grenfell Williams’s tour report came to the BBC Board of Governors for 
discussion on 2 September 1948, attached to Jacob’s quarterly report as Direc- 
tor of Overseas Services.4! The tour produced much evidence to support the 
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view gaining strength in the Colonial Office that the extension of local broad- 
casting in the Colonies, ‘based on sound principles’ was a matter of the first 
importance. Lack of money had previously been a stumbling block but funds 
were likely to be available now. Basing his observations on what he had seen 
and heard for himself during four weeks in Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Sierra 
Leone and the Gambia, Grenfell Williams elaborated on the inadequacy of local 
and wired rediffusion systems, although that in the Gold Coast was more 
advanced than that of Nigeria. He emphasized the damage being done by 
excessive rebroadcasting of BBC transmissions too little geared to local needs, 
in some instances from early morning to almost midnight. He raised five 
points relevant to local broadcasting: the West African colonies were in a state 
of transition; the political situation was difficult, perhaps dangerous; people 
needed to be kept well informed; Governments needed to carry people along 
with their development schemes; and education needed to be helped by all 
modern means. In each of the four territories he had suggested to the 
authorities they should immediately get technical advice on the possibility of 
supplementing the wired rediffusion systems with mediumwave transmitters for 
the larger towns. He admitted this ignored the people in the bush but it was 
important to get something started quickly and comparatively cheaply. 

At the end of September Hugh Foot was meeting Ian Jacob and Grenfell 
Williams in London. From the BBC side Jacob considered three options: if 
a Nigerian service was a local government department or a local corporation, 
the BBC would be willing to provide technical assistance or second staff, on 


repayment; if the BBC were invited to run the service, and this would have 
the advantages of BBC resources, the BBC would expect the same degree of 


independence in relation to the local government as it had with the UK 
Government for home broadcasting. Foot favoured the last option, but with 


the definite aim to transfer the service to a local corporation after a stated 
period. He stressed the need for a local advisory council. He requested a 


small party of technical experts.+? 

This was quickly followed by letters from Cohen to West African Governors; 
money for a technical survey was now likely to be available from the central 
CD & W reserve; he referred to discussions of broadcasting by the West 
African Group in the African Conference_and added: 


‘Our view is that the survey could advantageously cover the four West 
African territories, not necessarily because broadcasting services in West 
Africa would benefit from being developed on a regional, as distinct from 
an individual territorial basis, but primarily in order to make the best use 
of the opportunity for taking expert technical advice which would not be 
likely soon to be repeated’.*3 

42. PRO CO 875 36/1. Discussion, General Sir Ian Jacob, Mr Grenfell Williams and Mr Foot, 


29 September 1948. 
43. PRO CO 875 36/1. Cohen to West African Governors, 7 October 1948. 
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When Macpherson replied he appreciated the need for BBC assistance but he 
was unwilling to commit the Nigerian Government ‘to complete operanona, 
control by the BBC’.*4 

The formal request to make a survey to develop broadcasting services for 
the African population in the four territories was sent to the BBC by Jeffries 
on 17 November 1948 with a more detailed brief, also by Jeffries, following 
in February 1949. The terms of reference required the investigation of tech- 
nical feasibility, recommendation of sites for transmitters and studios, drawing 
up and costing a technical scheme, recommendation of facilities for the local 
broadcasting of programmes from the UK on shortwave and indication of the 
general lines of organization. In addition the team was asked to consider inter- 
territorial co-ordination and co-operation, the training of technical staff, essen- 
tial practicable steps to make listening facilities quickly available to the African 
people, and appropriate technical considerations in the possible assumption by 
the BBC of the responsibility for the broadcasting service in any territory which 
requested it.45 The survey was to be undertaken by L. W. Turner of the 
BBC’s Engineering Division and F. A. W. Byron from the Telecommunications 
Department of the Crown Agents. This seems to have been Turner’s first 
direct acquaintance with Africa. Byron had had long experience on the West 
coast, first in Sierra Leone, and then in 1935 he transferred to the Gold Coast 
to install a rediffusion service in Accra. In 1943 he had progressed to Superin- 
tendent of Broadcasting in the Gold Coast which then had 16 rediffusion 
centres. He was a stalwart defender of wired services in the tropical colonies 
as a complement to wireless broadcasting.46 

They arrived in Accra on 9 February 1949 and were in West Africa almost 
four months, spending five and a half weeks in the Gold Coast, six weeks in 
Nigeria, two weeks in Sierra Leone, and one week in the Gambia. They 
rejected the idea of a combined centre, say at Accra, on the grounds of the 
excessive cost of high power transmitters, the geographical distribution of 
British territories as enclaves within foreign territory, the possibility of one 
territory (i.e. the Gold Coast) gaining self-government, and the fact that 
African public opinion outside the Gold Coast was against centralizing 
broadcasting in Accra. 

For Turner and Byron the key to development lay in building up regional 
programmes with a pronounced local flavour: for Nigeria this implied centres 
at Lagos, Ibadan, Kaduna, Enugu and Kano, and for the Gold Coast at Accra, 
Kumasi, Tamale, and Takoradi-Sekondi. For both they advocated vernacular 
broadcasts with national programmes in English for educated Africans. They 


44. PRO CO 875 36/1. Macpherson’s reply, 26 October 1948. 

45. See introduction to L. W. Turner and F. A. W. Byron, Broadcasting Survey of the British 
West African Colonies 1949. (Copy in the Foreign and Commonwealth Office Library). 

46. Biographical information for F. A. W. Byron compiled from information in BBC WAC 
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were struck by the low listening figures, less than 0-47 per cent of the total 
population of the four British West African territories, and emphasized the 
urgent need to increase the number of listeners—‘in finality the target must 
be for every African, whether he be a rural or an urban dweller, to be able 
to listen to African programmes in his own home.’47 Hence the importance 
they attached to cheap and reliable receivers which they felt would be bought 
in towns if there were attractive programmes as an inducement; to the continu- 
ation of wired broadcasting although generally of low quality in Nigeria and 
Sierra Leone and the cables were vulnerable to sabotage in the event of civil 
disorder; and to the provision of community receivers in rural areas. Broad- 
casting in the territories should be taken away from Posts and Telegraphs 
Department in Nigeria, from the Post Office in Sierra Leone and from the 
Public Relations Department in the Gold Coast where Africans objected to the 
voice of Government and wanted more entertainment, but the Government felt 
it should remain within government because of the prevailing political tensions. 
Nigeria favoured a broadcasting corporation but because of speed would wel- 
come a scheme for broadcasting services to be established initially and operated 
by the BBC under licence for a period of five years. To meet this mixture 
of territorial requirements and interests, Turner and Byron recommended the 
establishment of a West African Broadcasting Corporation, with its head- 
quarters in Accra, seat of the West African Council; the BBC would operate 
the scheme under licence for seven years—five years they thought would be 
too short—and then hand over to an African corporation. Based in London 
at the BBC there would be a Director of Overseas Programmes and a Director 
of Technical Services; Nigeria and the Gold Coast would each have a territorial 
Programme Director, Chief Engineer and supporting Programme Organizers 
and Regional Engineers-in-charge. 

This proposal from Turner and Byron far exceeded what Cohen seemed 
earlier to have had in mind. 

Within their report Turner and Byron gave detailed plans and specifications 
for broadcasting in all four territories—a very thorough job which entailed a 
great deal of work on costings when they returned. 


Activity in the Colonial Office 1948 and 1949 

As stated earlier, during the second half of 1948 and into 1949 strong 
currents were running in favour of developing colonial broadcasting in the 
African territories and of increasing BBC participation in that development; 
these tendencies were powerfully reinforced by action from those Cabinet 
Committees charged with reviewing means of countering communist subversion 
in the colonies. Action within the Colonial Office itself focused on three 
matters. First there was getting authority to draw upon the central reserve 


47. Turner and Byron, Broadcasting Survey, pp. 12-13. 
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of CD & W funds for broadcasting developments. In his Confidential Circular 
of 29 March 1949 Creech Jones could inform Governors that it had been 
decided to allocate forthwith a sum not exceeding £1 million. The main, and 
immediate effort, he advised, should be directed to the development of trans- 
mitter services and the order of territorial priority would be Malaya, listening 
facilities only, Cyprus, West Africa, East Africa, Central Africa and the 
Caribbean.*8 

Second, there were preparatory steps for the BBC’s direct participation, if 
that was required. For this the Colonial Office was in communication with 
the Post Office to determine whether they could find any objection in the terms 
of the BBC Charter. When, after two months’ delay, the reply came that the 
Post Office did not wish to go beyond the objections it had expressed to the 
Cabinet Office, the Colonial Office was disconcerted. Whitley advised a 
policy of wait and see, and of keeping the Post Office well informed on 
development schemes so there could be no grounds for complaint.*9 

In its evidence to the Beveridge Committee, the Colonial Office drew 
attention to the value of broadcasting as an antidote to subversive propaganda 
and the willingness of the BBC to give technical assistance. 

Third, there was the problem of the availability of cheap, wireless receivers 
for the colonies. A ten page memorandum on the subject was prepared in the 
Colonial Office.’ There was admiration for Harry Franklin and the manner 
he had tackled this thorny problem in an organized way to enable Africans to 
receive regular programmes in their own languages.5? Prospects did not seem 
good. “The Colonial Office’s experience of British radio manufacturers has 
confirmed a widely held impression that they are not, as a whole, progressive, 
imaginative or prepared to take risks.’53 

Dividing out the CD & W money between the territories became an exercise 
requiring fine skill and judgement. This can be judged from a lengthy, useful 
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minute by Whitley when Blackburne referred to him Franklin’s request for 
more: if Northern Rhodesia was in a sense ‘the guinea pig of African broad- 
casting’ wrote Franklin, ‘another injection of Treasury serum would be of great 
merit to the experiment’.54 It had always seemed, Whitley minuted, that it 
would not be right, morally, politically or practically to 


‘(a) feed the guinea pig lavishly and thus risk depriving another area 
more backward but keen to advance e.g. West Africa. 

or (b) to starve the guinea pig in order to have more money for areas 

which may not in the event be really eager to use it e.g. East Africa.’ 


So he had concluded that to enable all areas to take one or two steps forward 
in the first instance was the proper course. Northern Rhodesia got little 
because the heavy initial capital expenditure had already been made and it was 
a small territory in comparison with East or West Africa or the Caribbean. 
Overall he had to take account of political priorities which put territories in 
a rank order that was not his doing.» 

By early August 1949 he was able to assess from the response to the Circular 
of 29 March 1949 that more than £1 million would be required from the CD 
& W reserve for commitment for the two year period beginning 1 January 
1949. On 11 August 1949 he obtained agreement for division of the {million 
as follows:5¢ 


£ £ 
Malaya 72,000 Caribbean 115,000 
Cyprus 140,000 Hong Kong 20,000 
West Africa 295,000 Fiji 30,000 
East Africa 178,000 Mauritius 7,000 
Central Africa 42,500 Contingencies 100,000 
1,000 000 


The question of the BBC’s direct participation 

The Turner-Byron Report generated a flurry of activity and correspondence 
between Nigeria, the Colonial Office and the BBC. The BBC Board of 
Governors had been alerted by Jacob in November 1948 that there was now 
a real drive to set up public service broadcasting in the African colonies with 
the backing of CD & W funds and that it seemed quite probable that HM 
Government would request the BBC to establish a broadcasting service in 


54. PRO CO 875 36/3. Franklin to Blackburne, 16 February 1949. 
55. PRO CO 875 36/3. Minute by Whitley on Franklin’s letter. 
56. PRO CO 537 6585. Record of meeting: Blackburne, Armitage-Smith and Whitley on how 
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Nigeria, and perhaps in Sierra Leone and the Gambia—on similar lines to 
the BBC Overseas Service with an advisory council—but it would be only 
temporary, say five years, and then handed over to the territorial 
governments.>’ 

Nigeria had come to the conclusion that broadcasting could be put on a basis 
similar to that of the Gaskiya Corporation which managed indigenous language 
publications in Northern Nigeria. Jeffries suggested to Macpherson such a 
separate corporation would benefit in its early stages in being run by the 
BBC. He pressed for discussions with the BBC with view to the BBC erecting 
the transmitters and operating the service for five years.5* At the beginning 
of July 1949 Grenfell Williams informed the Colonial Office that the BBC 
Board of Governors had agreed in principle to consider favourably an invitation 
to conduct broadcasting in Nigeria. It would be necessary to draw up an 
agreement and for this the BBC was ready to draft the appropriate documents.°*? 

Later, in July, the Broadcasting Committee of the Colonial Office issued a 
statement, signed by Sir Thomas Lloyd. It reaffirmed two of the main 
recommendations of the 1936 Interim Report of the Plymouth Committee, 
which had been the policy of successive Secretaries of State, that local recep- 
tion of the BBC’s Empire Service should be promoted by all practicable means 
and that broadcasting should be developed in the Colonies as a public service. 
Now the Committee felt certain territories might be wanting to invite the BBC 
to undertake the operation of the local broadcasting services under licence from 
the Colonial Government concerned with a view to later transfer to a local 
corporation. The Colonial Office hoped that under the conditions of Broad- 
casting that might exist in Britain after 31 December 1951, when the charter 
of the BBC was due for renewal, this would continue and expand on the 
following lines: 


1, the training of staff of Colonial broadcasting organizations. 

2. the provision of advice to the Colonial Office and Colonial Governments. 

3. the direct participation by the BBC in the Colonies on behalf of 
Governments. 

4. the supply of programme material to broadcasting services. 


Early in September C. J. Pleass, Development Secretary, and Harold 
Cooper, both on leave from Nigeria, discussed with Blackburne, Grenfell 
Williams and Whitley at the Colonial Office a draft licence prepared by the 
BBC. They proposed many amendments. Terms perfectly acceptable in the 


57. BBC WAC Board of Governors, Minutes 1948, G103/48. 4 November 1948, ‘BBC has 
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UK could be misconstrued in Nigeria; so there was a further meeting at the 
BBC with S. G. Williams and R. W. P. Cockburn, senior administrators in the 
BBC Overseas Service, attending.®! 

A month later Jeffries was pressing Jacob for the Report, which was being 
held up by work on the costings, because the Nigerian Government was anxious 
to press ahead and the Colonial Office was under pressure from Ministers to 
establish proper broadcasting services in Africa, particularly in West Africa.6? 

The BBC would want payment in advance; that would be all right said Pleass 
from Nigeria.® 

Eventually, on 16 November 1949, Jacob sent the Report to the Colonial 
Office and in a covering note said the Report was based on the assumption the 
BBC would be asked to establish and operate a unified scheme; the BBC was 
not prepared at this stage to say other than that the scheme seemed sound; 
and the costing would be correct if only one of the colonies (i.e. Nigeria) were 
to invite the BBC.** Copies of the draft licence followed shortly afterwards 
and one was sent to the Post Office for their comments by J. B. Millar, who 
had in October replaced Whitley. 

Creech Jones himself sent the Report to Arden-Clarke in the Gold Coast, 
commending strongly the suggestion in the Report that the BBC should be 
invited to provide and operate the broadcasting service under licence; he recog- 
nized the need for close governmental supervision in times of political tension 
and the technical need to draw on the resources and the experience of the BBC; 
Nigeria had already decided to invite the co-operation of the BBC and a draft 
agreement was being prepared to operate for an initial period of seven years; 
he suggested a delay in considering a West African Broadcasting Corporation 
until plans of other West African Governments were further advanced. This 
meant in effect that the inflated ideas originated by Turner and Byron for an 
over-arching administrative structure integrated into the BBC were pushed 
completely on one side.®5 

In Nigeria Pleass informed the Legislative Council at its meeting in Enugu, 
11 March 1950, that preliminary conversations had been with the BBC to ascer- 
tain whether they would be prepared to operate on behalf of the Government 
a Nigerian Broadcasting Service with stations at Lagos, Kaduna, Enugu and 
Ibadan. But as Macpherson had intimated as a possibility in October 1948, 
the Nigerian Government decided it wished to have such control over the mat- 
ter broadcast that the BBC felt it could not be responsible for operating the 
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service. This Haley informed his Governors in May but the Corporation 
would be very willing to help Nigeria to build up its own service by giving 
advice and seconding staff and this the Governors endorsed. 


Supporting independent action by Nigeria 

Only the Nigerian Government took positive action on the Turner-Byron 
Report and in terms of implementing what was left of the Report, which was 
precious little, the BBC now concentrated its energies on meeting the Nigerian 
requirements to establish broadcasting as a department of government. 
Among its senior staff it found for Nigeria a director of broadcasting—T. W. 
Chalmers, Controller of the Light Programme, a qualified engineer and a 
musician as well as a programme man with many years experience particularly 
of presentation with the Empire and, later, the Overseas Services. He arrived 
in Lagos in January 1951 and had to start almost afresh, getting out into the 
field to reappraise the location of transmitters and studios. In this he was 
assisted first by J. Murray as Chief Engineer, previously Broadcasting Engineer 
in Lusaka, and, from mid-June, by E. C. Milton from BBC Engineering 
Division. The upshot was a revised plan with broadcasting headquarters in 
Lagos, Kaduna and Enugu—and later Ibadan. There was no possibility of 
getting signals to a central transmitter on the Jos Plateau so the principal trans- 
mitter would have to be at Sogunle, some fifteen miles north of Lagos; and 
a temporary transmitter, used during the War on the Normandy beaches, 
imperfectly tropicalized, and installed as a stop-gap at Oshodi with a 13 mile 
cable from the similarly temporary studios in Lagos was ‘an invaluable, if at 
times heart-breaking experience’. The development plans were much 
impeded by the long delays in the arrival of transmitters from Britain where 
radio manufacturers were too busy on military contracts—this was the time of 
the Korean War—to accept orders for equipment ‘off the shelf? and there was 
a world shortage of copper for aerial wire. Chalmers envisaged a three-tiered 
structure: at the summit a national service from Lagos; regional services from 
Kaduna, Enugu and later Ibadan; and below them a patchwork of local services 
based on stations originally intended as urban rediffusion centres and known 
as the Radio Distribution Service (RDS). This was comparable to the prewar 
structure of BBC radio, that is, with national and regional broadcasting but 
with the addition of some local stations.‘? 

Chalmers was bombarding the BBC in London with requests for engineers 
and programme staff to be seconded to Nigeria, and for newly-recruited 
Nigerian staff to be put on training courses in the BBC. He also wanted 
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information and advice on many essential matters which go to make an efficient 
broadcasting organization, such as collection and storage of gramophone 
records, purchase and installation of recording equipment, programme con- 
tracts, etc, that he could pass to his new programme production and 
engineering staff. He also sent to the BBC copies of his six-monthly progress 
reports to Development Secretary in Lagos so that his progress and problems 
would be known.*8 

The trickle of staff from the BBC to Nigeria soon became a stream and there 
was concern that Nigeria was getting more than its fair share and the staff needs 
of other colonial territories might not be met. Confidence and enthusiasm ran 
high. The declared aim of the Nigerian Broadcasting Service, wrote Chalmers 
in 1952, was to train Nigerians to run the Service with the same standards as 
those set by the BBC; ‘Nothing less is worthy of this country’—an affirmation 
aptly in accord with elitist aspirations among Southern Nigerians in the heady 
days of anticipation prior to self-government and independence.*® There was 
confidence too that the national/regional structure was the right one for the 
country. Chalmers introduced Milton’s Survey of the Technical Development 
of the NBS in 1955 with assurance, ‘It enabled us to serve the particular needs 
of the now highly self-conscious Regions without sacrificing the sense of overall 
purpose within the basic idea of “one Nigeria”. It is not too much to claim 
that the NBS is the greatest of all the unifying forces in Nigeria, intellectually, 
culturally and politically.’ It was certainly in keeping with the political shift 
of power from the centre to the three big regions under the Macpherson 
Constitution of 1951,7° 

Chalmers had anxiety over the agreement for the Western Region, which 
then included Lagos, the Government had signed with Broadcast Relay Ser- 
vices (Overseas) Ltd to develop technical services for rediffusion in the 
region. The Government was satisfied this precluded any opportunity for the 
Company to originate programmes but Chalmers—and Whitley on his visit to 
Lagos in February 1952—were doubtful about this. The Company was very 
rapidly establishing its new headquarters in Ibadan. Chalmers was frustrated 
by the delays on transmitters. The NBS at the beginning of 1952 was largely 
confined to the wired services for its programme outlets. The 20 kw short- 
wave transmitter for the Lagos national service and the 74kw shortwave 
transmitters for Enugu and Kaduna still remained as plans. In April 1952 NBS 
would be taking over the wired services in the Eastern and Northern Regions 
from Posts and Telegraphs Department.?! 
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Delayed follow-up in the Gold Coast and the Grenfell Williams Broadcasting 
Commission 1953 


From its inception in 1935 broadcasting in the Gold Coast had been a rediffu- 
sion service without wireless broadcasting. It had a reputation for being well- 
organized. It broadcast in English and six of the main vernaculars from 
centres in the principal towns. It had always been under the direct control 
of government but there was a split in its organization in September 1947 when 
the programme side was allocated to the Public Relations Department while 
the Broadcasting Department devoted its attention to the engineering 
side.72, In 1951 this was absorbed into the Public Relations Department when 
that department assumed responsibility for all aspects of broadcasting. 

The first ten-year development plan of 1945 envisaged the construction of 
28 new rediffusion centres making a total of 44. The revised version of 1951, 
which allocated £325,000 for broadcasting, postulated an accelerated scheme 
for the completion of the new rediffusion centres and the provision of 1000 
Radio Kiosks to serve small towns and villages, both within a 4-year period. 
The Governor, Arden-Clarke, in his address to the Legislative Assembly 1952 
Budget Session, said the Government would be taking steps to put broadcasting 
under an independent corporation. According to Whitley, who in his new 
capacity as General Overseas Services Organizer had toured West Africa in 
February 1952, the initiative for this had come from Kwame Nkrumah as 
Leader of Government Business after a talk with Lord Reith in London; it did 
not stem from advice given more than once from the Colonial Office to the 
Gold Coast Government. He thought there were no sinister motives behind 
this to control broadcasting; Nkrumah simply wanted to develop broadcasting 
quickly.?73 Because there was no one in the Gold Coast available to advise on 
the setting up of the new corporation, the Government, through the Colonial 
Office, invited the BBC to send a small, advisory team. 

Unlike the earlier BBC surveys made by engineers, the Gold Coast Broad- 
casting Commission had the strength of being a team headed by Grenfell 
Williams and including J. B. Millar, Whitley’s successor at the Colonial Office 
and now an administrator with the BBC’s External Services, and W. A. Roberts, 
a senior member of Engineering Division who was to be seconded full time 
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for two years to the Colonial Office to be responsible for the engineering side 
of developments in colonial broadcasting.”4 

The team recommended the transfer of emphasis from a wired system to 
wireless transmissions although the wired system would remain an integral part 
of the Gold Coast Broadcasting System they proposed. They recommended 
the sale and servicing of cheap radio sets for home listening rather than radio 
kiosks for community listening. The national station would be at Accra, 
broadcasting in English and six main vernaculars, with regional stations at 
Tamale, Kumasi, Takoradi-Sekondi, Accra and Ho. Because a recommen- 
dation for a totally independent service would not be possible owing to financial 
dependence on government and available staff not being yet fully trained, they 
hoped that immediate steps would be taken to set the new organization on the 
road to achieving the status of an independent corporation; government control 
should be as light as possible, exercised through one of the Ministers, and 
eventually legislation should be initiated to set up the corporation. In the 
meanwhile, they proposed an advisory council, in addition to the Council of 
the GCBS, chaired by a distinguished person, perhaps a retired Judge of the 
Supreme Court. The post of director should be held by someone on second- 
ment from the BBC with an African as his deputy. With its programmes the 
new organization should offer a balance of information, education and enter- 
tainment. The Commission recognized the importance of education in the 
development of the Gold Coast, but to supply accurate and objective news 
would be the most important duty of the Service. There should be daily sum- 
maries of the proceedings of the Legislative Assembly. The Commission 
strongly recommended the encouragement of ‘controversial broadcasts’ and 
made a plea for open discussions—‘extremely valuable in the education of pub- 
lic opinion’. When they made such recommendations one wonders whether 
Grenfell Williams and his colleagues realistically appreciated the difficulties 
future programme managers and producers could have in carrying them out; 
were they aware of the element of non-debate or personal abuse in the violent 
verbal exchanges of West African politicians; or were they registering this as 
an ideal to strive towards, or as an authoritative statement that might be used 
in some future defence of production staff accused of going too far? Or 
perhaps they thought maturity in broadcasting would help hasten maturity in 
national conduct.” 

The Commission worked quickly and made their report within a month— 
January 1953. In its response the Gold Coast Government said it did not at 
this stage propose to enter into any commitment in respect of the proposed 
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regional stations. The evidence from Northern Rhodesia helped to support 
the Commission’s proposals with regard to cheap receivers for home listen- 
ing. The Government hoped their sale would encourage an African firm to 
develop this business but the Government did continue to support wired broad- 
casting, ‘until the success of wireless sets has been proved’——and even approved 
that four more rediffusion stations should be built before 31 March 1956 at 
Axim, Navrongo, Bolgatanga and Kpandu. It agreed that the GCBS should 
be department of government with a minimum of government control ‘in order 
that a spirit of independence may be developed among staff, and that the 
eventual aim should be an independent corporation. The Government also 
accepted the establishment of a broadcasting council but not of an advisory 
council because the representation of the first should be sufficiently representa- 
tive; and agreed the posts of director, to be filled by secondment from the BBC, 
and of deputy director, to be an African responsible for advising the director 
on the content, standard and proper balance of programmes especially in 
respect of day to day events of political and national importance; it was antici- 
pated the deputy would in due course succeed the director. The Commission 
had advised delay in developing overseas broadcasting and this the Government 
accepted——but the proposed 20 kw transmitter would be heard fairly well in 
adjacent territories.76 

James Millar became the new director. Like Chalmers in Nigeria, but on 
a smaller scale, he made his demands on the BBC for staff on secondment and 
for the training of African staff. His key support managers initially came 
from the BBC: a chief engineer, head of programmes, head of news, head of 
training’? and later a head of engineering training. 


Further developments in East Africa 

The response of the East African Governments to the Creech Jones Despatch 
of May 1948 had been disappointing. Jeffries was personally briefed on their 
attitudes at a meeting he held in the Colonial Office in October that year. 
John Rankine, then Chief Secretary, Kenya, felt his Government’s first choice 
would be to continue with Cable and Wireless Ltd because the system was 
cheaper than any new organization could be, and its second choice might be 
a collaboration with the BBC but with the proviso of local government having 
overriding powers in case of an emergency; community sets would be of little 
use as most of the African population lived on individual holdings and not in 
villages. Gayer, Director of Public Relations and Welfare, Uganda, criticized 
the Varley Report and felt broadcasting should cover the whole country and 
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not be limited to the district around Kampala as Varley had proposed. Both 
recognized it would probably be impossible to make a serious effort in this 
direction in East Africa until the more urgent needs of Malaya and West Africa 
had been met; but they would like full information about African broadcasting 
in Northern Rhodesia and would use this information to convince people in 
East Africa that broadcasting was most necessary.78 

A year later the Conference of Public Relations and Information Officers 
in Nairobi considered African broadcasting was going so well in Central Africa 
they recommended that East Africa should have a central shortwave transmitter 
to cover all three territories. They also agreed to reject the Varley scheme 
as Iimpracticable.79 The view in the Colonial Office at the end of the year was 
that Tanganyika would be proposing to establish a small, government wireless 
service and appeared to be contemplating a commercial, wired service in the 
large towns; the intentions of Uganda and Kenya were not clearly known— 
Uganda would probably do nothing and Kenya would probably retain the 
existing, indifferent service provided by Cable and Wireless Ltd.8° 

In Uganda there was discussion if little action at first. A modified version 
of the Varley proposals was considered for the country using mediumwave and 
shortwave transmitters; details for this were prepared by Thorneycroft, a BBC 
engineer; there was also some consideration of a VHF scheme which was 
strongly opposed by BBC engineers in London on grounds of technical 
feasibility. These views were expressed to Grenfell Williams to pass on when 
in Uganda in December 1951.8! The Public Relations Officer, Uganda had 
visited Northern Rhodesia and been impressed by the African Service. He 
concluded the Ugandan Government should establish a shortwave station to 
cover the whole country and not put in a limited service on mediumwave for 
Kampala as Thorneycroft had recommended. Back in London J. B. Clark, 
Deputy Director Overseas Services, had views on this; it was all too easy for 
a layman to be impressed by being shown selected aspects of the Northern 
Rhodesian operation; the shortwave language output there had different 
centres of transmission and he remembered Franklin expressing the view at the 
end of 1949 that, in spite of the territories’ multi-transmitter resources, ‘they 
would have to reduce the number of local languages in which they were 
attempting to provide programmes for experience had shown a lack of 
continuity, uniformity of timing and so forth militated against the establishment 
of good, listening habits’. From London, too, Varley and Thorneycroft felt 
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it was very difficult to draft a shortwave scheme since neither had considered 
shortwave transmitter sites when in Uganda. In May the BBC said it was 
willing to send an engineer to Uganda. 

At the Colonial Office at the end of 1951 Cohen was getting himself briefed 
prior to taking up the Governorship of Uganda—an appointment which to 
Grenfell Williams was a sign the ‘New Deal’ for Africa was on its way.83 In 
conversation with David Astor he had said his chief worry about Uganda was 
the shockingly feeble character of the local press and the non-existence of 
broadcasting owing to the shillyshallying by the local government and this view 
was passed on to Haley at the BBC. 

In Uganda at that time Grenfell Williams was told the CD & W funds from 
the Colonial Office were no longer available to supply the capital required but 
this he felt he could leave to Cohen to deal with.85 Presumably Cohendid. In 
September 1952 Graham Phillips, a BBC engineer, went on secondment to 
Uganda as Chief Engineer; temporary broadcasting facilities were in operation 
on medium and shortwave in March 1953 and a year later permanent equipment 
was in operation. On 26 February 1954 the BBC sent its congratulations on 
the opening of the Uganda Broadcasting Service. 

As broadcasting had not existed in Uganda prior to 1953 African staff were 
taken on without experience of radio and initially trained locally. Even in 1955 
broadcasting in Uganda was restricted to programmes in Luganda and English 
but there was technical provision for the extension of the service into other 
languages and expansion was rapid. Cohen in his last speech to the Ugandan 
Legislative Council, 18 December 1956, was able to say that the Uganda Broad- 
casting Service now broadcast in Lunyoro, Luo and Ateso as well as Luganda 
and English and that 16,000 wireless sets had been imported into the country 
in the past two years. Earlier in the year the Chief Secretary, C. H. Hartwell, 
had said, in reply to criticism of the Service being biased towards Government, 
there was no intention of separating it from the Information Department: that 
would be too expensive.*¢ 

In Tanganyika the Tanganyika Broadcasting Service went on the air from 
Dar es Salaam in December 1951. During his visit at the end of the year 
Grenfell Williams observed it had few listeners and temporary equipment; and 
the lack of educated Africans showed the need for help from the BBC with 
training.8?7 The BBC sent a Chief Engineer, A. C. Rothney, who was replaced 
in 1954 by A. B. Shone. With money from CD & W funds coverage was 
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extended to the whole country and new headquarters were later established in 
Pugu Road, Dares Salaam. In February 1956 the Member for Social Services 
introduced into the Legislative Council a bill for a Corporation to take over 
the Broadcasting Service. He emphasized it would be independent and was 
not to be looked upon as the instrument or mouthpiece of Government. In 
the subsequent discussion one member asked if it could be moved to Dodoma 
in Central Province and another emphasized the need for proper editorial 
control and caution over the introduction of commercial broadcasting.8§ 


The Kenya Broadcasting Commission 1954 

In Kenya the 25-year licence granted to Cable and Wireless Ltd was due 
to expire in September 1956. Under this agreement the Company produced 
English and Asian programmes and leased air time to the Department of Infor- 
mation for programmes to Africans. These were in Kikuyu, Kamba, Luo and 
Swahili. They were generally liked by the listeners who could hear them 
clearly, reception being variable and often poor. The development of these 
African programmes had been assisted by money from CD & W funds. 

The arrangements for the Kenya Broadcasting Commission followed what 
had become standard practice for such reviews: a request to the BBC from the 
Governor to the Secretary of State, 5 November 1953; the BBC named the 
three members—J. Grenfell Williams, R. W. P. Cockburn, an experienced 
administrator with BBC Overseas Services, and W. A. Roberts, engineer, who 
had been a member of the Gold Coast Broadcasting Commission in 1953; on 
arrival in Nairobi the Commission was joined by its Kenyan member, Lt.Col. 
C. V. Merritt of Thika District; the Commission toured extensively, conducted 
its own fact finding and wrote its report sufficiently quickly for Government 
Printer to print in June. 

In their report the Commissioners did not indulge in comments on the state 
of the country in the manner of the previous Gold Coast Commission which 
had been impressed by the ferment of activity—development schemes, road 
building, new schools, houses, technical colleges, mass education teams and the 
new University College. Counter insurgency against Mau Mau was at its 
height in 1954. After their arrival in Nairobi the army launched Operation 
Anvil which rounded up 27,000 Mau Mau suspects for despatch to detention 
camps. This broke the political power of Mau Mau in the city for the remain- 
der of the Emergency. Much of Central Province was closed completely to 
visitors and areas around Mt. Kenya and the Aberdares were sealed off as war 
zones. Government had banned under the State of Emergency the previously 
active African vernacular press in Kikuyu, Kamba and Meru. It controlled 
completely and effectively the press and broadcasting in the interests of 
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counter-insurgency policy.8° British military intervention had succeeded in 
giving overwhelming support to the dominance of the European, settler 
minority; self-government under an African majority government seemed 
beyond contemplation by settlers and most administrators, although it would 
be achieved in a decade; the future of broadcasting to Africans was far from 
clear and totally different from that in the Gold Coast and Nigeria. Kenya 
had no Harry Franklin to identify and publicize African interests in Broad- 
casting. Mau Mau seemed to be holding back not only the political advance- 
ment of the African majority but also the development of broadcasting beyond 
its restricted role as an instrument for government propaganda. 

The Commission had to detach itself from the immediate events and 
pressures in order to take a long term view of the future of broadcasting in 
Kenya, its controlling authority, the role of regional broadcasting and the 
desirability and control of commercial broadcasting as required by its terms of 
reference. It was also requested to give its views on staffing, equipment, 
wired broadcasting and hours of transmission. 

The Commission recommended control of broadcasting by a single, indepen- 
dent, public corporation with all facilities within its charge for programme 
production and transmission, news gathering, engineering and administration. 
It recognized the difficulties and complexities facing Kenya, that the heavy 
subsidy for capital and recurrent expenses would be required for a long time, 
and that many of the staff were currently government employees, so it proposed 
an interim solution of a Kenya Broadcasting Service to be set up with a 
chairman and governors. They would be responsible to a minister, without 
departmental responsibilities; who would not have control of day to day 
business—that would be in the hands of the director of broadcasting. The first 
director would be appointed by Government and his successor by the Board 
of Governors. The chairman should not be a government official. The 
board should have eight members—four Europeans, two Asians and two 
Africans. The Commission opposed commercial broadcasting on grounds of 
public service; full-scale, sponsored, commercial broadcasting would not be in 
the best interests of Kenya at that time but the Commission was not against 
extension of the prevailing practice of spot advertising, although this should 
be strictly controlled. 

The recommendations were for three national services from Nairobi, namely 
in English, in Hindustani and Gujerati with some English, and in Swahili also 
with some English; and for regional services—from Nairobi in Kikuyu and 
Kamba, from Kisumu in Luo and Luluhya with occasional broadcasts in 
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neighbouring vernaculars, and from Mombasa in Coast Swahili and Arabic. The 
Commission emphasized the need to provide an accurate and objective news 
service and recommended the formation of a news department; it also recom- 
mended broadcasts on controversial matters and pre-election broadcasts—in 
this it was clearly responding to Lyttelton’s visit in March and statements about 
a revised constitution and possibilities of direct elections for African members 
of the Legislative Council. The Commission’s Report conveyed clearly to 
Government its views on the potential of broadcasting in unifying the country, 
in helping to bring about political stability and in furthering the education of 
the mass of the people. It considered television was not technically at the 
stage of being economically practicable for Kenya.” 

This was a major plan to bring broadcasting into line with the development 
of Kenya in other fields but it had one major fault: it would be expensive. 
Government requested the Information Department to prepare a modified 
scheme. Cable and Wireless Ltd was asked to continue the European and 
Asian services until 1959; but early approval was given for regional, vernacular 
services from Nairobi, Kisumu and Mombasa—there was felt to be urgent need 
for Arabic and Swahili broadcasts to the Coast to counter those from Cairo, 
Yemen and Moscow. 


Central Africa 

The African broadcasting service from Lusaka had gained the enviable 
reputation of success, well known to officials at the Colonial Office. Grenfell 
Williams, in his tour report of February 1952, referred to it as ‘a remarkable, 
and in many ways, very successful experiment’, though he also drew attention 
to competition from the Home Service of Rhodesia and Nyasaland in English, 
from Brazzaville with almost continuous music, Lourenco Marques and the 
new Springbok Service from South Africa with its commercials.9! Writing in 
the BBC Quarterly a year earlier he had said the ‘Saucepan Special’ was selling 
at the rate of 1,000 a month to Africans who could afford a bicycle or gramo- 
phone and Lusaka station was having a big impact among Africans. But his 
rough estimate of 150,000 African listeners should be considered, he felt, in 
the context of a total of five million Africans in the two Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland.% 

By 1951 the pressure from European settlers, especially in Southern 
Rhodesia, and also indeed from the British Government, to bring the three 
territories into a closer, political union was everywhere meeting African 
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opposition. This had an unsettling effect on African broadcasting. Govern- 
ment and officials wanted the proposals for federation ‘to be sold’ to the 
Africans and expected broadcasting to play its part. In Wayaleshi Peter 
Fraenkel described how Lusaka broadcasting station at the beginning of the 
federation campaign confined itself to explaining the British Government’s 
White Papers and offering to answer listeners’ questions about federa- 
tion. The customary large mailbag was practically empty of questions on this 
subject. In a search he conducted through Northern Rhodesia to find an 
African who would speak in support of the federal proposals he could find 
none. The staff of the broadcasting station had a choice of retaining the loyalty 
of their African audience or of Government; they could not have both but they 
would probably lose both. This dilemma built up prior to the inception of 
the new Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland on 1 August 1953 and morale 
suffered,” 

The initial enthusiasm of the African population, so well portrayed by 
Franklin drawing on the testimony of listeners’ letters, was also beginning to 
wane. Audience research by Kittermaster showed that servicing the sets was 
a problem, coupled with the replacement of batteries, even though technicians 
were specially trained and sent to several major rural centres. 


‘In some areas the position with regard to sets and batteries has become so 
serious that an almost hostile attitude towards broadcasting has been 
observed by District Officers. In these areas some Africans have sold their 
sets and have stated openly that a gramophone is more reliable’.% 


Franklin resigned as Information Officer in November 1951, but was later 
responsible for broadcasting to Africans as Member for the Educational and 
Social Services in the Northern Rhodesian Legislative Council. Kittermaster 
left in 1954 and was subsequently appointed by the Colonial Office to 
broadcasting in Cyprus.” 

Broadcasting in the new Federation needed re-organization. The Govern- 
ment decided to set up a three-man Commission of Inquiry and Hugh Carleton 
Greene, then with the External Services of the BBC, to be the chairman. In 
May 1955 they found, as expected, a tangle which could not be easily, or 
cheaply, unravelled. In Northern Rhodesia programmes and engineering 
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came under the Information Department which was responsible to the Chief 
Secretary; in Southern Rhodesia European broadcasting was the responsibility 
of the Federal Information Department under the Ministry of Home Affairs, 
engineering was managed by the Post Office and African broadcasts came under 
the direction of the Secretary for Native Affairs; and in Nyasaland there was 
just a studio at Zomba looked after by the Information Department. The 
Commissioners were unanimous in recommending that all broadcasting, African 
and European, should be under one organization and that at some stage in the 
future that organization should be a public corporation and not a government 
department. They felt the nettle should be grasped in months rather than 
years; it would require a considerable grant-in-aid from the Federal Govern- 
ment and they recommended a licence fee of £1 to be paid by all, African and 
European alike—broadcasting had been under-funded for years, especially on 
the European side: ‘it is time that the Federation had a “grown-up” 
broadcasting service’.97 

They recommended that the Corporation took charge of broadcasting on 
I July 1956; in the interim period, in view of the very strong opinions expressed 
to the Commission by Europeans and Africans, broadcasting should not come 
under the Federal Government. They proposed a broadcasting committee, 
representing the territories as a whole, should be appointed not later than 
1 January 1956 and a director-general be appointed at the same time. 

Engineering should be the responsibility of the Corporation; there would be 
advisory councils for African and English broadcasting; in the event of an 
emergency the Federal Government, and not the Territorial Governments, 
would have the right to take over the service. The Commissioners were 
strongly against commercial broadcasting of any kind and were not encouraging 
over the introduction of wired broadcasting. Although the Corporation could 
continue to use in the interim period the news service provided by the South 
African Press Association, it should, at the earliest, take steps to appoint a 
News Editor. The time was not ripe for television. The first priority should 
be to get the sound broadcasting system into good order. 

The Commission did its work briskly between 6 and 31 May, travelling in 
the three territories and submitting its report before leaving. In Carleton 
Greene the BBC had provided a strong man who cut through the complex and 
embittered tangle with decision and authority, the best that probably could have 
been done under the circumstances. ‘The impressive economic performance 
of the Federation in its first three years ensured funds being available to under- 
pin this major re-organization but African broadcasting from Lusaka was not 
to recover the ebullient success of those early years, epitomized in the writing 
of an African listener chosen by Peter Fraenkel to preface Wayaleshi: 
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‘If God can do anything, why does He not broadcast so that we can hear 
his voice and know how He wants us to live’ 


The Commission had spent much time considering the appointment of the 
Corporation’s Board of Governors but, as Harry Franklin later complained, no 
African was appointed to the Board despite the fact that broadcasting to 
Africans was the Corporation’s main task. 


Nigeria: from NBS to NBC 

In October 1947 Grenfell Williams had written to Whitley at the Colonial 
Office: ‘Nigeria, in spite of its problems, or perhaps because of them, will prob- 
ably be almost the most important colonial area during the next few years and 
here, at all costs, Public Service radio should be established in preference to 
a commercial system’.99 

From his arrival in Lagos in January 1951 Chalmers had intended to work 
towards the establishment of a broadcasting corporation modelled on the 
BBC. His fears about popular interpretation of the status of the Nigerian 
Broadcasting Service were reinforced in March 1953 by the reactions to the 
refusal of the Chief Secretary, Arthur Benson, to allow Chief Awolowo to reply 
over the air to the Governor’s broadcast following the constitutional crisis 
when the Action Group (AG) and National Council of Nigeria and the 
Cameroons (NCNC) members walked out of the House of Representatives in 
Lagos.!°9 In attempts to revise the constitution these political parties would 
now be pressing for broadcasting to be made a ‘concurrent subject’ so enabling 
each region to establish its own broadcasting services, as each did between 1957 
and 1959. In March 1954 an Action Group member, Chief S. A. Adegbenro, 
secured unanimous support for his motion that the Government should 
consider setting up a corporation to take over the activities of the NBS ‘in 
order to remove the Press. criticism that the NBS is an organ of the Nigerian 
Government’.!°! 
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In the following August the Government published a White Paper proposing 
the establishment of a Nigerian Broadcasting Corporation to be modelled on 
the BBC, with a large measure of regional autonomy in deciding the contents 
of programmes, and the obligation to ensure impartiality. The White Paper 
was specific in defining a future political role for the NBC. 


‘Controversial broadcasts could be given by the Corporation provided that 
all reasonable points of view are represented. It should be the particular 
care of the Corporation to ensure reasonable expression shall not be denied 
to minority groups, whether cultural, religious or political. The Corpor- 
ation should make time available for political broadcasts: this time to be 
allocated between the political parties on a system to be decided by the 
Corporation, the Government and the party leaders. Responsibility for the 
matter contained in these broadcasts should not attach to the Corporation’!° 


It was not until August 1956 that these intentions were translated into a bill 
for an ordinance to establish the NBC and to transfer to it the responsibilities 
of the NBS. As the Acting Chief Secretary of the Federation, A. G. H. 
Gardner-Brown, said in introducing the bill, ‘It is large like a baby elephant, 
and like a baby elephant it has taken a long time between conception and 
birth—two and a half years’. The subsequent legislation assured the political 
independence of the NBC and substantial funding from Government sources, 
but several speakers in the debate on 1 August 1954 referred to the potential 
threats to the NBC in the regions from political parties in power. The NBC 
came into statutory existence on | April 1957 but broadcasting remained a con- 
current subject, a loophole that later allowed the Regional Governments to 
develop their own broadcasting services and undermine the position of the 
NBC. 

In anticipation of incorporation the NBS was pressing ahead to complete the 
structure begun by Chalmers in 1951. As mentioned earlier, its demands on 
the BBC for staff were great, to the concern not only of the BBC, that Nigeria 
would be depriving other colonial territories of staff, but also to the concern 
of the vocal public in Nigeria. NBC issued in January 1954 a press reply to 
criticisms of the number of senior service Europeans employed. Out of a total 
of 35 senior service posts, seven were occupied by Nigerians and fifteen by 
Europeans on short term secondment, with a further seven Europeans on con- 
tract and three on loan from other government departments.!%* At that time 
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the BBC had thirty staff seconded to various Commonwealth countries with 
fifteen to Nigeria because its broadcasting scheme was the largest. Although 
the number of BBC staff at any one time in Nigeria was not so remarkable 
in relation to the total staff of the BBC, the true nature of the demand lay in 
the need to replace every two or three years as secondment periods came to 
an end, and that these demands were for specialists, particularly engineers, who 
had sufficient professional experience but had not advanced so far in their 
careers that resettlement in the BBC would be difficult or hazardous. 

Likewise Chalmers was busy recruiting: Nigerian staff and ensuring after 
initial training in Nigeria, each went to the BBC for further training. This 
gave opportunity for such trainees as Cyprian Ekwensi, Chinua Achebe, 
Muhammadu Ladan, Victor Badejo (later the first Nigerian director general 
of NBC), Sam Nwaneri, the cousins ‘Yinka and Michael Olumide, Joe Atuona 
and many others to establish personal contacts in Britain which had wider impli- 
cations for building them up as Nigerian national figures than narrowly local 
experience and training might have yielded. 

All efforts were made to extend the range of programme activities; thus, for 
example, an experiment in school broadcasting was made in Lagos from January 
to June 1954, and in 1955 Richmond Postgate, a former Head of BBC School 
Broadcasting, was invited to Nigeria to advise on the establishment of a com- 
prehensive system of school broadcasting in English and the main vernacular 
languages at primary and secondary levels.105 

In no sphere of broadcasting did the NBS measure up better to its national 
responsibilities than in its coverage of regional elections and current events in 
1956 and 1957. For the elections in the Western Region in May 1956 and in 
the Eastern Region in March 1957 it is fortunate that studies at the time by 
independent, academic observers did take note of press and radio coverage.!6 
Dr Philip Whitaker, University College of East Africa, wrote of the NBS and 
the Western Election: 


‘Excellent news coverage was given to the campaign, important speeches 
being well summarized and happenings of note were reported. Great care 
was taken to see that a reasonable amount of attention was paid to all the 
minor parties, and that neither of the major contestants received more of 
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there were no party political broadcasts and election and local political news was kept to the mini- 
mum of facts in news broadcasts (p. 274). A comparative study of broadcasting in Francophone 
and Anglophone Africa in the decade before independence would be rewarding. 
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the limelight than the other. In spite of the meticulous neutrality of the 
NBS, it managed to catch a good deal of the excitement of the campaign’.!97 


Whitaker referred to the half-hour, Nigeria-wide broadcasts by party speakers 
for the Action Group and NCNC including Chief Awolowo, Dr Azikiwe, Chief 
Rotimi Williams, Chief Kolawale Balogun, Dr Sanya Onabamiro, Adegoke 
Adelabu and S. L. Akintola. Whitaker commented that the broadcasts 
were moderate enough statements ‘if judged by the standards of Nigerian 
campaigning”}°’—and one would add, no mean feat for the broadcast producers 
in restraining, for example, the well known firebrand, Adelabu, the uncrowned 
King of Ibadan. But poor reception from the transmitter in the Western 
Region restricted listening in the West, a condition only corrected at the end 
of 1957 when a new, more powerful, regional, shortwave transmitter came on 
the air. A similar account was given of the Eastern Regional Election of 
March 1957 by J. H. Price, University College of Ghana. He referred to the 
importance of the rediffusion boxes in the four main towns—Enugu, Port 
Harcourt, Onitsha and Calabar—and commented on the recent evidence of 
rapidly increasing sales of cheaper wireless sets. He added, 


‘The influence of the NBS during the election campaign was much stronger 
in the four main towns than in the rural areas, where there are no rediffusion 
facilities, but even there it made itself felt’.199 


A test of the NBS coming of age was the coverage of the Queen’s visit to 
Nigeria, 21 January to 23 February 1956, when a complete sequence of outside 
broadcasts covering the tour in Lagos and the Regions was produced using com- 
mentators drawn entirely from NBS staff. Support from the visiting BBC 
teams was restricted to some assistance with additional equipment. The visit 
had demonstrated the unity of Nigeria, which was reinforced at the time by 
a temporary truce between the campaigning political parties. 

There were also the Lugard Lectures, begun in 1955 and renamed the 
October Lectures after Independence. They were intended as prestige pro- 
grammes, to be produced as a series of talks given by an eminent, Nigerian 
personality. Dr K. O. Dike, in the 1956 series on ‘One hundred years of 
British Rule in Nigeria 1851-1951’, devoted his last talk to the theme of 
‘Freedom and Independence’. He reviewed the constitutional changes from 
1946, the shift in power from the centre to the regions and the emergence of 
democratic government. He concluded by asking the question which many 
Nigerians—elite, who might have been listening, as well as peasant farmers, 
who would not,—might have been asking themselves privately if not perhaps 
107. Ibid. Whitaker, p. 71. 


108. Ibid. Whitaker, p. 72. 
109. bid. Price, p. 137. 
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publicly, ‘What will happen when the British go? Will this lead to the disinte- 
gration and dismantling of the edifice built by Britain?’!!9 But when Chalmers 
left Nigeria in 1956 broadcasting appeared to becoming well established 
although complete Nigerianization would be a few years ahead. 


Sudan: towards a spectator role with an Arab bias 

The Sudan situation was in sharp contrast to that in Nigeria. The links of 
the Sudan Government were with the Foreign Office and not the Colonial 
Office. As Sir James Robertson later pointed out, the Foreign Office was less 
interested in the internal administration of the country than in its external rela- 
tions, particularly with Egypt; as a consequence the Political Service was cut 
off from much experience and expertise possessed by the Colonial Office, par- 
ticularly with regard to the establishment of parliamentary institutions and that 
was only obtained in private and personal ways.!!! Similarly with broad- 
casting, the Public Relations Officer and his staff, working in the Chief 
Secretary’s Department, did not have advice formally from the broadcasting 
specialist in the Colonial Office; they could make personal contact with BBC 
managers responsible for the Arabic Service which included the Sudan in its 
programme area and so, from the War years, there continued to be an inter- 
mittent exchange of correspondence between BBC London and Khartoum. 
Paxton, Head of the Arabic Service, and Waterfield, Head of Eastern Service, 
were interested in political news from the Sudan, listener reactions to BBC 
broadcasts, and in obtaining Sudanese broadcasters to work in London. 
Successive public relations officers in Khartoum were glad to have professional 
correspondence with BBC staff, to give informal reports on the progress of 
broadcasting development and to look after BBC visitors coming to Khartoum, 
but they did not turn to the BBC for fundamental advice and initial develop- 
ment surveys in the way the colonial territories did, nor did they receive the 
massive technical support which the BBC was able to provide for Nigeria and 
the Gold Coast.!!2 

The development of broadcasting in the Sudan was hard pressed to keep in 
step with the rush to independence, so unexpected in 1946 and 1947 and 
irreversible after the promulgation of the Self-Government Statute in March 
1953. In July 1950, Arber, PRO Khartoum, could inform Waterfield that 
there was an astonishing growth that year in the sale of radio sets, the new 
Marconi 6} kw shortwave transmitter was giving excellent listening outside a 


110. K. Onwuka Dike, 100 years of British Rule in Nigeria 1851-1951, 2nd Lugard Lectures, 
Lagos 1956. 

This was not the mood of NBS at the beginning of 1957 when optimism abounded, with a strand 
of idealistic unreality such as Kwame Nkrumah articulated in 1949, ‘If we get self-government 
we'll transform the Gold Coast into a paradise in ten years.’ (Ashanti Pioneer, 5 March 1949, 
quoted by Fitch and Oppenheimer, Ghana: End of an Illusion, New York, 1966, p. 25. These 
polarities characterised the volatile, national mood in the immediate, pre-independence period. 
111. Sir James Robertson, Transition in Africa, C. Hurst & Co 1974, p. 252. 

112. BBC WAC E1/82 and E1/83 Sudan. Both contain such correspondence from 1946. 
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200 mile radius of Khartoum, and the new 20 kw mediumwave transmitter was 
useful for the thickly populated area within the 200 mile radius, but he was 
disturbed to have heard from the BBC that Cairo was going to get a 140 kw 
transmitter—it would be hard for the broadcasters in Khartoum as, at that time, 
the Egyptian stations were only heard with some difficulty. He added, ‘We 
shall have to consider special treatment of the South eventually, including 
probably broadcasts in basic Arabic for newcomers’.!!3 

In so far as the BBC had a view, it regarded the Sudan as a Muslim 
country. It was outside Grenfell Williams’s parish although he began his five 
weeks tour of Eastern and Southern Africa in 1951-52 with a few days in 
Khartoum, collecting information about the Arabic programmes and visiting the 
Gezira. Prior to his visit he had told Evans, then PRO, his interests were 
broadcasting, mass education, the Gezira scheme and the political situation, 
but he later made no particular comments on the Southern Sudan although 
culturally this was well within his area of Africa.!'4 

In April 1953 Evans was unburdening to Waterfield his difficulties over the 
delays in re-equipping Radio Omdurman—the lack of studios, the absence of 
air-conditioning and inadequate provision for music and drama and for news- 
gathering; still, unfortunately, he felt in the pioneering stage, but in August 
he could express delight that Town Planning had now given the land and he 
hoped there would be completion of the building in 1955.15 In November 
1954 Evans retired on the Sudanization of his post and was succeeded by El 
Sayid Khalil Mohammed Sabir, formerly Assistant PRO and Press Officer. 

In the BBC during 1954 there was some concern watching the relations of 
Radio Omdurman with the new Sudanese Government. The very capable, 
BBC-trained station director was transferred to other duties and the station lost 
its most efficient man; he had not concealed his desire for an independent 
station with a non-political board of governors on BBC lines. The Public 
Relations Office, including Radio Omdurman, was placed under the Minister 
of Social Affairs but the station still seemed to be holding a neutral position 
and was not vilifying opposition leaders although their points of view might 
not have been sufficiently represented.116 


113. For attitudes in the Political Service in 1946/1947 see Robertson op. cit. p. 110, ‘Few people 
in 1947 could have foreseen the sudden change in the world situation which led to the rapid colonial 
emancipation of the 1950s and 1960s. I certainly never guessed in 1947 that the Sudan would 
be independent less than a decade later’. 

BBC WAC E1/82. Arber Khartoum, to Waterfield, 15 July 1950. 
114. BBC WAC E1/93. Grenfell Williams, Tour Report, January 1952. Shortly after his 
return, 19 February 1952, he circulated among colleagues in the Overseas Service thoughtful and 
perspicacious notes on the Union of South Africa. 
115. BBC WAC E1/83. Evans to Waterfield, 1 April 1953 with copy of memorandum, Radio 
Omdurman: New broadcasting site and Accommodation, to Commissioner for Development, 
Khartoum, and Finance Departrnent—an impassioned statement from oven-hot studios; and 9 
August 1953-——much cooler. 
116. BBC WAG E1/82. Copy to Stephenson BBC, of Memorandum, D. M. H. Riches, Office 
of UK Trade Commissioner, Khartoum, to T. E. Bromley, Africa Department, Foreign Office, 
5 June 1954. 
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In November 1954 the BBC responded to a Foreign Office request that the 
Arabic Service should go out of its way to show a continuing and intelligent 
interest in Sudanese during the period prior to self-determination and sent a 
producer/scriptwriter from Topical Talks, Eastern Service, to collect first- 
hand material.1}7 With regard to the development of broadcasting in the 
Sudan, the BBC had become just a spectator. 


The contribution of the BBC—a retrospective view 

During the decade 1946-1956 the BBC had a continuity of aim in its commit- 
ment to the colonial territories in Africa: if asked through the Colonial Office 
it was willing to push its energies to the maximum to help establish in these 
colonies public service, non-commercial, broadcasting corporations, indepen- 
dent of colonial and metropolitan governments in day to day management and 
programme policy, but most likely dependent on governments for all capital 
and most recurrent expenditure, and staffed entirely by Africans although this, 
while attainable in the more politically advanced territories in the West, would 
be less likely in the foreseeable future in Kenya or Central Africa. This 
implied the transfer of the structures and good practice of an institution which 
at that time held a monopoly position in Britain prior to the introduction of 
commercial television in 1955, and was not itself self-questioning to the extent 
it would become a decade later when, within its own ranks, advocacy of local 
radio broadcasting surfaced to sap away the primacy of thinking in terms of 
national radio networks supplemented by regional broadcasting. The struc- 
tures of the BBC, tried, tested and approved in the thirties and the War period 
and later endorsed in the Beveridge Report of 1951, set parameters of thinking 
not only for BBC advisors on survey missions but also for the seconded staff 
who went to the territories to do the actual construction of the broadcasting 
systems. They had confidence in what they were offering and, in a large 
measure, flexibility in applying proven practice to what they thought would 
best meet the needs of these African nations as they emerged into 
independence. 

The BBC did not direct staff to take up secondments. It operated a system 
of advertising to its staff the opportunities that arose, giving relevant job 
descriptions and details of conditions of service, and then arranging competitive 
selection boards from which a shortlist of recommended candidates could be 
forwarded to the Colonial Office. On secondment BBC staff worked for, and 
were paid by, the colonial broadcasting organization. Their link with the BBC 
was one of security of pension rights and resettlement in a post of equivalent 
grade and salary to the one held prior to departure. 

117. BBC WAC EI5/150, Report on Visit to Sudan, November 1954 and Libya, David Mitchell, 
Topical Talks, Eastern Service. Nevill Barbour, Arabic Service, had noted in his tour report of 
North Africa, October-November 1952, that the Sudan Government, prior to the political situation 


in the Sudan becoming of world interest, was not at all anxious for the Sudan to receive attention 
in the Arabic Service broadcasts but later it became very publicity minded. BBC WAC E15/9. 
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This system gave opportunity to those who wanted to broaden their experi- 

' ence, or had a commitment to helping colonial people, or wished to have a 
stimulating change of scene, but with the security of a job back home at 
the end. It provided safeguards of professional competence and overall 
suitability; it could be used creatively to enable the talent of programme pro- 
ducers, studio managers, engineers, newsmen, accountants and administrators 
to be extended in a range of professional work that might only come much later 
in a normal BBC career, if at all. The system depended on the skill and 
experience of the selectors in the BBC, drawing upon Colonial Office advice, 
on the dedication of the individuals selected, and on the ability of the colonial 
broadcasting organizations to make the most use of them. It did not provide 


a cadre of ‘overseas staff’ who moved from one territory to another; generally 
a secondment was to one territory for one of two tours of duty and then back 


to the BBC, although there were a few exceptions.!!8 Each individual started 
afresh, gaining experience as he worked his way into his new environment and 
was primarily concerned to transfer his BBC knowledge and skills to African 


staff who could in the near future be running their own show. There was little 
lateral transfer of experience on the part of seconded staff from one territory 
to another, even with close neighbours like Nigeria and the Gold Coast, other 
than that of personal meetings when on leave, or through the agency of visiting 
BBC staff from the Overseas Services on African duty tours. 

A relevant question concerns the transfer of experience in African broad- 
casting from Lusaka. Although this was well known and respected in the 
Colonial Office and among the senior staff of the BBC, it seems to have had 
little influence on seconded BBC producers. Franklin had been regarded with 
some suspicion in the BBC—he had said he would press for commercial broad- 
casting if sufficient government funding was not forthcoming; he was an 
‘outsider’ who had joined the Colonial Administrative Service, moved over to 
Public Relations and Information and become the outstanding pioneer 
enthusiast for broadcasting to Africans by Africans. He was universally 
respected for what at first seemed the complete solution to the problem of 
cheap, battery sets. The onset of the decline in African broadcasting in Cen- 
tral Africa for political reasons coincided with the first flush of secondments 
to Nigeria and attitudes towards it gradually merged into the political hostility 


of articulate Africans on the West Coast and in East Africa. Kittermaster did 
not join the BBC on leaving Lusaka: Fraenkel did much later, but he did not 


become directly involved with broadcasting im Africa on a BBC ticket, so 
personal infusion of their experience into the BBC operations was not possible. 

Lusaka’s strength lay in mass education and vernacular broadcasts and music 
programmes: under BBC tutelage broadcasting in Nigeria and the Gold Coast 
became more broadly based in news, current affairs, entertainment in many 
languages, and education, but on the West Coast English language broadcasting 


118. See note 77. 
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received a great deal of attention for many reasons but principally because of 
its wide spread popular use on the Coast and the long tradition of mission edu- 
cation. BBC staff on relatively.short tours of duty did not become proficient 
in any one major indigenous language and were unable to monitor for them- 
selves the form and content of language broadcasts. Many African production 
staff felt there was more prestige attached to the English programmes, although 
this was certainly not so in Northern Nigeria; and their own improved use of 
English would help them when attending a BBC production course in London. 
Even so great efforts were made to expand and improve the local language 
broadcasts. All recognized these were key programmes for the mass, illiterate 
audiences but it was difficult to supervize and improve them. 

In London the BBC supported the work of the ‘field’ staff by providing radio 
production courses for colonial broadcasters as a regular commitment for its 
staff training department and by accepting engineers on appropriate technical 
courses. Attachments to output departments followed automatically at the end 
of these courses, thus enabling African staff, for example, to sit next to an 
experienced BBC producer and observe all stages in the production process. 
This was funded by the UK Government; also from Government funds came 
money for the Transcription Service which made recorded BBC programmes 
available to broadcasting organizations overseas. ‘This filled a gap in the out- 
put of colonial services while staff were being trained and production facilities 
enlarged. The Transcription Service, however, met a far wider range of world 
demands than those from broadcasting stations in British Colonial Africa. 

From 1952 there was within this Service a Colonial Schools Transcription 
Unit, a special three-year project launched with a grant of £30,000 from CD 
& W funds and intended to prime the pump for school broadcasting and teacher 
training by radio. It was headed by R. F. Hogarth, a retired education officer 
from Nigeria, and designed to provide recorded ‘illustrated’ programmes for 
pupils and teachers on a regular basis. Stations in all colonial territories could 
use them without facing problems of copyright clearance or local production. 
It was hoped they would arouse interest and promote the idea of using the radio 
in education. As Hogarth said after one year in his first report, apart from 
Malaya and the Rhodesias, school broadcasting had hardly begun to develop 


because schools and institutions had no radio sets in their classrooms, nor 
money to purchase sets, or are located in areas without electricity and have 


no battery sets or battery servicing facilities.1!9 


119. BBC WAC E2/94. Colonial Schools Transcription Unit 1952-54. This file contains copies 
of the Secretary of State, Despatch-Circular 164/53 14 February 1953, launching the project to 
Colonial Governments, and of Hogarth’s first report. PRO CO 537/6587. Working Party for the 
Colonial Information Policy Committee. This group considered a paper for the C.I.P. Committee, 
18 July 1950, which referred to ‘the struggle against Russia’ and the £1 million from C D & W 
which was essentially for capital expenditure. The Colonial Office and the Colonial Governments 
will need to look to the BBC to help build up programme services; the Colonial Office strongly 
favoured the creation of a special service within the framework of the BBC Transcription Service 
to provide recordings for schools and adult education; it would be looking to the BBC for more 
extensive and specialised training facilities for broadcasting officers from the colonies. 
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In this uniquely varied way, BBC resources of staff, knowledge, experience 
and programmes were made available to support the development of broad- 
casting in British Colonial Africa in the postwar decade. Throughout that 
period relations with Colonial Governments were generally smooth; there was 
trust in the responsibility of the BBC to report fairly in a manner on the whole 
favourable to colonial governments but sensitive to the new pressures from 
African self awareness.!20 The Third Programme could do a long series on 
the new Africa evolving in the early fifties and news correspondents could 
report on the sterling work of the Administrative Service in organizing elections 
in the Gold Coast in 1951.121 This was the era before the 1956 Suez Crisis 
and BBC reportage of views in Britain opposing the actions of the British 
Government; it was long before the growth of investigatory television 
journalism on a global scale. The Grenfell Williams’ Commissions to the Gold 
Coast and Kenya did not have to soothe injured official feelings arising out of 
visits by current affairs teams filming, perhaps, the strong men of the Conven- 
tion People’s Party in action in the Gold Coast elections or the security forces 
on operations against Mau Mau in Kenya and the grim reality of treatment 
by both sides, programmes which within hours could be shown to viewers round 
the world. In fact, the handling of current events in Africa on the BBC’s 
domestic and overseas services during the decade helped to support the joint 
Colonial Office——BBC attempts to build up public service broadcasting in the 
then colonial territories.!22, This would have been unlikely, some might say 
unthinkable, in the broadcasting environment of the late sixties and the 
seventies. 

Overall, the BBC involvement with the Colonial Office from 1946 to 1956 
to develop broadcasting in the African colonial territories was a remarkable 
commitment of ideals and energies; for the majority of those BBC staff who 
worked on secondment in Africa, then and later, it was, as Haley foretold, good 
for them; but did they, with their African colleagues and successors, help to 
create a tradition, or a memory of public service broadcasting?!23 


120. There was a ripple of concern among officialdom in the Gold Coast about references in the 
BBC news bulletins in the late forties to strikes in Britain and the possible bad effect on local 
labour. BBC WAC E1/29/2. 

121. A selection of the 1956 Third Programme Talks, dealing with changes in the Union of South 
Africa and the Rhodesias, was late published; Prudence Smith (editor), Africa in Transition Max 
Reinhardt, 1958. 

Robert Stimson, Report on the Gold Coast Elections, The Listener, 1 March 1951, referred to 
in David A. Apter, The Gold Coast in Transition, Princeton University Press, Princeton 1955, 
p. 202. 

122. Whitley at the Colonial Office had on occasions to take some stick after a BBC production 
team had descended on a colony or a colonial subject. Smoothing down by him and Grenfell 
Williams must have been verbal and generally successful; the files examined so far by this author 
have not revealed acrimonious post-mortems. There are, however, comments on BBC news 
bulletins in the General Overseas Service reporting industrial unrest in Britain. See 120 above. 
(Personal note to the author from Oliver Whitley). 

123. The author is researching for a sequential study, “The Africanisation of broadcasting 
organizations in Anglophone Africa, 1956-1966’. 
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Missing journals 


There have been a number of complaints about missing copies of African 
Affairs from personal members of the Royal African Society following the 
re-organisation of the RAS office last year (institutional subscribers are ~ 
supplied their copies direct by Oxford University Press). If your supply of 
journals has been somewhat intermittent during the last two years, or if you 
know of any other RAS member who has suffered similarly or even worse, please 
contact the present Secretary, Miss Anne Southworth, 18 Northumberland 
Avenue, London, WCN 5BJ (telephone 01930-1662). 


ASAUK Conference: ‘Africa since Independence’ 


ASAUK and RAS members, plus any others who may be interested, are 
reminded of the 21st Anniversary Conference of the African Studies Associ- 
ation of the United Kingdom, to be held at the University of York from lunch- 
time on Wednesday 19 September to lunchtime Friday 21 September 1984. 
The total cost is £55 for ASAUK and RAS members, £65 for non-members, 
with a refund of £5.00 returnable at the Conference to all booking before 
Monday 30 July 1984. The final date on which bookings can be received is 
Monday 3 September 1984. Further copies of the programme and booking 
form (which appeared in the April issue of this journal) may be obtained from 
The Secretary, ASAUK, 18 Northumberland Avenue, London WC2N 5B]. 


ASAUK AGM 


The Annual General Meeting of the African Association of the UK will take 
place on Thursday 20 September 1984 at the University of York at 4.30 
p.m. The Hon. Secretary and Hon. Treasurer will present their annual 
reports, and elections for office holders and new Council members will be held. 
Fuller details will be mailed separately to all members. 


*1884-1984: 100 Years of Foreign Occupation, 100 Years of Struggle’ 


The Namibia Support Committee is planning an academic conference on 
Namibian history and politics for 10-13 September 1984 in London. Further 
details from: Conference Organiser, Namibia Support Committee, P.O. Box 16, 
London NW5 2LW. 
American ASA Annual Meeting 

The Twenty-Seventh Meeting of the African Studies Association will convene 
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at the Los Angeles Hilton Hotel, in Los Angeles, California, USA, 25-28 
October 1984. Papers and Panels on all aspects of African Studies and from 
every discipline in the Arts, Humanities and Sciences are encouraged. The 
Program Chairperson for the meeting is Dr Carol B. Thompson, Department 
of Political Science, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, CA 
90089-0044, USA. 


Ghana Studies Bulletin 


Dr David Killingray writes: 

“The first issue of the Ghana Studies Bulletin is now available with our apolo- 
gies for the delay in publication. A further issue is scheduled to appear in 
Autumn 1984 followed by two more issues in 1985. The Bulletin, published 
by the Centre of West African Studies in the University of Birmingham, is 
primarily intended as a working tool for scholars concerned with the humanities 
and social sciences. The contents include a directory of current research, 
notes on archival resources, an annual bibliography and book reviews. 

The subscription for the first four issues for 1984-1985 is £3 in the United 
Kingdom and $5 US in North America, or the equivalent in a negotiable 
currency. Free copies of the Bulletin are being sent to a number of scholars 
in Ghana. We welcome subscription for 1984—1985; cheques should be made 
payable to the ‘Ghana Studies Bulletin’, David, Kilingray, Department of 
History, Goldsmiths College, London SE14 6NW. 

For further issues we would be most grateful for information about recent 
research and publications, brief reports (up to 500 words) on archival holdings, 
and reference to books and articles relating to Ghana from less familiar sources. 
(Copy to Roger Thomas, 13 Meyrick Court, Meyrick Avenue Luton LU] 5JP 
please). 

The Third Ghana Symposium is planned for April or May 1985, to be held 
at the School of Oriental and African Studies. Further details and a call for 
papers will appear in the second issue of the Bulletin.’ 


Zimbabwe research meeting 


Professor Terence Ranger of the Department of History at Manchester 
University writes: 

‘Professor Shula Marks, Director of the Institute of Commonwealth Studies 
in Russel Square, London, has very kindly made the Institute premises avail- 
able on Saturday, 6 October 1984 for a meeting of those who have recently 
carried out research in Zimbabwe. The meeting is jointly sponsored by the 
Britain Zimbabwe Society, whose members will be able to take part if they 
wish. But the main purpose of the meeting is to enable those who have been 
carrying out research in Zimbabwe to meet and to exchange information. This 
invitation is aimed particularly at historians, geographers, political scientists, 
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sociologist, anthropologists and economists. It is not intended that there 
should be formal papers, either circulated in advance or delivered at the meet- 
ing. The intention is rather that in a very informal way researchers should 
give a brief account of where and on what they have worked so that we can 
fill in the geographical and topical map of Zimbabwe. There will be three 
sessions in each of which researchers will be loosely grouped either according 
to region or topic, whichever emerges as the most effective when replies to 
this invitation have been received. There will be no conference fee but on 
the other hand the organisers have no funds to assist with in fares. In short, 
the intention is to attempt the simplest and least costly form of gathering. 
The meeting will commence at 9.30 for registration, at which it is hoped a 
list of those attending and the broad topics of their research will be available. 
The first session will run from 10 to 12.30. In the afternoon there will be two 
sessions, one from 2 to 2.30 and the other from 4 to 5.30. Please let me know 
whether you will be able to attend this meeting and give me a brief indication 
of your research topic and region. Please inform anyone else who might be 
interested and ask them to contact me. I hope to be able to circulate details 
of the broad groupings of topic for the three sessions in advance of the meeting’. 


Richards Lecture Fund 


Alison Smith has sent a copy of the following notice to the editors: 

‘Before her death, and with her knowledge, a Fund was established by the 
Queen Elizabeth House Centre for Cross-Cultural Research on Women to be 
used in honour of Audrey Richards. The first Richards Lecture is expected 
to be delivered in 1985. Those who knew Audrey Richards may like to con- 
tribute; donations may be sent to Queen Elizabeth House Oxford, OXI 3LA. 
Convenant forms are available for those who wish them. The late Phyllis 
Kaberry and Barbara E. Ward are being similarly honoured’. 


Alison Smith 


Supporters of African Affairs will be relieved to learn of Alison’s recent 
recovery from emergency brain surgery at Oxford. Alison Smith was editor 
of African Affairs from 1966 to 1973, and she continues as a much valued 
member of our Editorial Advisory Board. We send her all good wishes for 
the future. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The 83rd Annual General Meeting of the Royal African Society was held 
in the De La Warr Room of the Royal Commonwealth Society building in 
Northumberland Avenue on Wednesday, 2 May 1984, at 4 p.m. 

Lord Seebohm, retiring President of the Society, opened the meeting, at 
which about forty members were present. 

The Secretary of the Society read the notice convening the meeting and the 
minutes of the 82nd meeting in May 1983 were confirmed and signed. 

The Annual Report of the Council for 1983 (which is reproduced over page) 
was then introduced by Mr J. P. G. Wathen who noted amongst other things 
the need to appoint a new honorary treasurer during the year following the 
departure of Mr Dittrich for Nigeria and welcomed Mr W. Peters as his 
replacement. Mr Peters then spoke briefly on the financial accounts for 1983, 
together with the audit report, corrected versions of which were accepted 
nem. con. The AGM then moved to consider a resolution for special business 
submitted by Miss M. Edgedale. 

This concerned the financial arrangements made at the time of Miss 
Edgedale’s earlier dismissal as the Society’s Secretary and in particular the 
terms under which her pension was encashed. Miss Edgedale spoke at length 
and four members of the Society also spoke on her behalf. However, as there 
was no seconder for Miss Edgedale’s resoluticn the matter was remitted to the 
RAS council for reconsideration and a copy of the relevant council minute 
appears immediately after this report. 

The AGM then moved to the election and re-election of the Society’s 
officers. The candidate for President upon the retirement of Lord Seebohm 
from this office was Mr J. P. G. Wathen; for Chairman and Vice-Chairmen 
of Council Messrs Michael Caine, Michael McWilliam and Douglas Rimmer 
respectively; for Honorary Treasurer, Mr W. Peters; for Honorary Vice- 
Presidents (in addition to Mr W. T. G. Gates) Lord Seebohm and Mr J. P. 
Murray; for Vice-Presidents, Mrs E. Thwaites and Mr E. B. Timothy in 
addition to Mr G. Baker, Professor R. J. Harrison Church, Sir Martin le 
Quesne, Professor Ali Mazrui, Dr Davidson Nicol, Professor Roland Oliver 
and Professor Robert Steel (re-elections); as Members of Council Sir 
Mervyn Brown, Professor David Birmingham, Mr J. Frimpong-Ansah and Mr 
Z. Zochonis in addition to Messrs George Bennett, James Currey and Richard 
Hodder-Williams, Professor Kenneth Ingham, Dr S. Madujibeya, Professor 
Kenneth Robinson and Dr Michael Twaddle (re-elections). Mr Wathen was 
proposed for President by Lord Seebohm and seconded by Chief Anyaoku; the 
various nominations for Vice-President by Mr Wathen with Mr McWilliam 
seconding; Lord Seebohm as an Honorary Vice-President by Sir Bernard de 
Bunsen, seconded by Mr Wathen, and Mr James Murray as another Honorary 
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Vice-President by Mr McWilliam with Mr Baker seconding. The remaining 
office-bearers and members of council were re-elected en bloc. 

Before closing the AGM the new President paid warm tribute to Lord 
Seebohm for his-wise counsel over the years as his predecessor; he also thanked 
Mr S. Lines for his help with office management and RAS branches outside 
London and noted the sterling assistance rendered by Mr J. Murray too. 
Further tributes were paid to Sir Bernard de Bunsen on his retirement from 
Council. Messrs Deloitte Haskins & Sells were re-elected Honorary Auditors 
of the Society and particular tribute was paid to Mr Tyldesley for much kind 
help and assistance over the last ten years in this capacity. 


Extract of the Council Minutes of the Royal African Soctety held immediately 
after the AGM in the De La Warr Room of the Royal Commonwealth Society, 
2 May 1984, at 6 p.m. 

‘After a very full discussion, it was agreed that there was no legal or moral 
case for reconsidering compensation. Therefore Council concluded that it 
would be wrong for the Society to make any further payments to Miss 
Edgedale. It was agreed that the Executive Committee should be asked to 
communicate the Council’s decision to Miss Edgedale in the clearest possible 
terms, stating that the Society could not now pursue the matter further.’ 


Executive Committee 

In addition to Messrs M. Caine, M. D. McWilliam, D. Rimmer, and W. 
Peters, Council agreed that this should consist of Mr G. Bennett, Professor 
D. Birmingham, Mr J. Currey, Mr J. Frimpong-Ansah, Professor K. E. 
Robinson and Dr T. Soper. 
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MEETINGS 
The Royal African Society is grateful to the Royal Commonwealth Society and the 
Africa Centre for their co-operation in arranging joint meetings. 


The following meetings were arranged during 1983: 


London Speaker Title of Talk 


27 January Mr Dougal Reid Post-Coup Liberia 
British Ambassador to Liberia 
Chairman: Dr Alastair Niven 
Joint Meeting with the Africa Centre 


il Februaty Professor Herman Giliomee South Africa: Recent 
Visiting Jan Smuts scholar at Cambridge developments and future 
University from the University of projections 
Stellenbosch 


Chairman: Mr Stanley Uys 


24 February H. E. Mr B. A. Kiplagat Kenya today 
High Commissioner for Kenya 
Chairman: Mr Julian Wathen 
Joint meeting with the Royal 
Commonwealth Society 


3 March Dr A. Michael Wood Some thoughts on 
Director General, African Medical and Development in Africa 
Research Foundation, Nairobi. 
Chairman: Mr S. Lines 


+ 


12 April Dr Alan Hill Drought pastoralists and 
Senior Research Fellow London School of welfare in West Africa 
Hygiene & Tropical Medicine with special reference to 
Chairman: Dr Alastair Niven Mah 


Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


19 April H. E. Mr K. Dadzie Problems and 
High Commissioner for Ghana achievements of Ghana 
Chairman: Dr Alastair Niven today 


Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


25 April Professor Ali Mazrui The African implications 
j Research Professor, University of Joss, of the decline of OPEC 
Nigeria 


Professor, University of Michigan, USA 
Chairman: Dr Michael Twaddle 

Joint meeting with the Royal 
Commonwealth Society 
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London 


10 May 


28 June > 


6 July 


28 July 


3 August 


21 September 


28 September 


6 October 


Speaker Title of Talk 
One day conference 

Chairmen: The Rt Hon Lord Seebohm, TD 
and the Rt Hon Lord Jellicoe, DSO, MC. 
Speakers: Mr Cranley Onslow, Minister of 
State, Foreign and Commonwealth Office, 
Mr Michael Caine, Chairman, Booker 
McConnell PLC, Mr L. B. Mackenzie, 
Commission of the European Communities 
Directorate~General for Development, Mr 
Abby Ashiru ACP Secretariat Brussels, Dr 
W. Black-Campbell, Consultant Economist, 
Mr Quentin Peel, Africa Editor, Financial ` 
Times, Mr John Mitchell, Policy and 
Planning Committee, British Petroleum PLC 


Africa: The next five years 


Dr John Mack Exhibition of the Bemba of 


Zambia 


Assistant Keeper, British Museum of 
Mankind 

Introductory talk followed by conducted 
tour of exhibits Museum of Mankind, 
Burlington Gardens 


Lady Naomi Mitchison 
Chairman: Mr George Bennett 
Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


Mr Anthony Cross 

Former education officer and ADC to the 
Governor of St Helena 

Chairman: Professor Harrison-Church 
Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


Mr Michael Sozi 

Regional Director for Africa International 
Planned Parenthood Federation. 
Chairman: Dr Alastair Niven 

Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


Sir Mervyn Brown 

lately British High commissioner Lagos. 
Chairman: Mr Peter Balmer 

Joint meeting with the Royal 
Commonwealth Society 


Dr Goran Hyden 

Representative, Ford Foundation for 
Eastern and Southern Africa, 
Chairman: Dr Graham Mytton 

Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


Dr Robin Lee of the Urban Foundation, 
Johannesburg. 
Chairman: Mr James Currey 
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Bophuthatswana: A new 
Homeland 


St Helena 


Family planning in Africa 


Post election Nigeria 


No short cuts to progress 


The private sector as a 
catalyst for change in 
South Africa 


London 


14 November 


17 November - 


21 November 


J 


1 December 


Bristol 
Branch 


Speaker 


Sir Geoffrey Howe, QC, MP 
Secretary of State for Foreign and 
Commonwealth Affairs. 
Chairman: Lord Trend 

Joint meeting with the Royal 
Commonwealth Society 


A panel debate 
Joint meeting with the Royal 
Commonwealth Society Chairman: Sir 


Michael Scott, Secretary General, Royal 


Commonwealth Society, John Carlisle, 
MP, Sam Ramsamy, SANROC, Chris 
Laidlaw, Commonwealth Secretariat 


Dr Trevor Coombe 

Formerly Assistant Secretary (Planning) 
Ministry of Education, Lusaka 

Dean of Education, University of Zambia 
Chairman: Mr George Bennett 

Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


Mr Peter Davies 

Director of the Anti-Slavery Society. 
Chairman: Mr Jonathan Derrick 
Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


Chairman: Mr Richard Hodder-Williams 
Secretary: Mr Roger Bailey 


7 January 


9 February 


9 March 


13 May 


22 June 


14 October 


Sir Arthur Norman, KBE, DFC, 
Director World Wild Life Fund 


Miss Diana Callear 
St. Antony’s College, Oxford 


Mr Kenneth Penn 
Former Headmaster Alliance High School, 
Nakuru 


Dr Donal Cruise-O’ Brien 
Reader, SOAS. 


Mr Peter Wood 
Assistant Director VSO 


Mr Michael Wills 
Co-ordinator of rural development 
assistance in Malawi 
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Title of Talk 


The Commonwealth and 
Africa 


Apartheid in sport 


Prospects for reforming 
Zambian education 


The last vestiges of chattel 
slavery in Africa 


The wild life problem in 
Africa and the world 


Making ends meet in 
Zimbabwe 


Education in Kenya today 


The Elections in 
Senegal—some democratic 
activity in Africa 


The current situation in 
Ghana 


Some thoughts on the 
contemporary scene in 
Malawi 


Bristol Speaker Title of Talk 


23 November Mr George Howard Africa’s potential for 
Senior representative ‘Navigators’ "influencing the Christian 
Church 
14 December Film evening ‘Black girl’ directed by 


Ousman Sembene 


Midlands 

Branch 
Chairman: Mr O. W. Furley 
Secretary: Mr F. Clarke 


17 February Professor K. Ingham, OBE, MC, MA South Africa and the 
DPhil, Professor of History at the problem of the Bantusans 
University of Bristol 

29 April Mr Stanley Uys South Africa: Heading for 
South African Morning Newspapers conflict 

13 June Mr Douglas Rimmer West Africa: the post 
Director of the Centre of West African colonial epoch-economic 
Studies University of Birmingham progress and problems 

5 December Professor B. W. Hodder The market place in West 
Africa 
COUNCIL 


The Council met three times during the year, on 23rd February, 4th May, and 3rd 
October. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

The Executive Committee under the Chairmanship of Mr J. P. G. Wathen met six 
times during the year. The other members were Mr M. D. McWilliams (Vice 
Chairman of the Council), Mr R. L. Dittrich (Honorary Treasurer to December), Mr 
W. Peters CMG, MVO, MBE (Honorary Treasurer from December), Mr G. Bennett, 
Mr J. Currey, Mr S. H. Lines, Professor K. Robinson CBE, Dr T. P. Soper and Mr 
E. B. Timothy, MVO. 

The Executive Committee met on 10th January, 23rd February, 21st March, 10th 
June, 7th September and 9th December. 


SPEAKERS AND PUBLICATIONS SUB-COMMITTEE 

The Sub-Committee under the Chairmanship of Mr G. Bennett met three times 
during the year, on 31st March, 7th July, 24th October and once, on 19th December, 
under the chairmanship of Professor Harrison-Church. Other members of the Sub- 
Committee are Ms D. Ainger, Mr J. Currey, Professor R. J. Harrison-Church, Mr.R. 
Hodder-Williams, Miss A. Smith, and Dr M. Twaddle. 


BRANCHES 
As will be seen from the lists of meetings above both the Bristol and West t Midlands 
branches have had an active programme. 
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MEMBERSHIP 
1980 1981 1982 1983 


Honorary Life Members 49 60 55 40 
Honorary Vice Presidents l 1 l l 
Life members 90 95 65 64 
Corporate Members 9 14 16 10 
Resident Members 454 434 480 420 
Overseas Members 254 217 209 24l 


Student Members 90 80 82 96 
947 901 908 872 


AFFILIATION OF AFRICAN STUDIES ASSOCIATION UK 
R The ASA/UK (with its 350 members) has now been affiliated with the Royal African 
ociety. 


JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY 

There has been no reduction in the quantity of manuscripts submitted to African 
Affairs and the joint editors, Michael Twaddle and Richard Hodder-Williams, are grate- 
ful to members of the Editorial Advisory Board for their assistance in dealing with the 
more difficult manuscripts. Teething problems in establishing the link with the African 
Studies Association of the United Kingdom caused the editors some anxiety and the 
Executive Committee felt that time was ripe for a wide review of the Journal. A special 
meeting of Council was called in October to receive a paper presented by the editors 
and it strongly endorsed the current policy. Unfortunately, publication of later 
numbers of the Journal was somewhat delayed. During the year Michael Twaddle 
represented the Journal at a specially convened panel on Africanist journals at the 
Canadian African Studies Association Conference held at Laval University in Quebec 
in May. 


The circulation for the past three years is as follows: 


1981 1982 1983 


Members copies (including ASA/UK members ’83) 901 908 1138 
Exchange copies 37 37 37 
Free copies 25 25 25 
Subscription copies (mostly Libraries) 1,218 1,240 1,210 


MR. JAMES MURRAY CMG 
1983 saw the departure of Mr James Murray as Vice-Chairman of the Council and 


his nomination as Honorary Vice-President of the Society in grateful recognition of the 


generous and unstinting work undertaken by him for the society. 


FINANCE 

The Society’s income in 1983 rose to £42,710 from £40, 677 mainly due to continuing 
donations, higher sales of the journal and affiliation fees from the ASA/UK which more 
than offset the decline over the years in members’ subscriptions and lower investment 
income. Subscription rates for African Affairs were raised again during the year. The 
net cost to the Society of publishing the journal fell from £5,114 to £3,090 but heavy 
expenditure occurred on outstanding bills for the Journal early in 1984. 

Total expenditure for the year in which several changes were made to management 
structure, amounted to £42,434. The operating deficit of £1,854 in 1982 was con- 
verted in 1983 to a surplus of £276. The accumulated surplus in the General Fund 
stands at £11,404. 
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The Society continues to benefit from a number of generous donations which in 1983 
amounted to £9,940. The Society is grateful to all who have donated and particularly 
to: 


Anglo American Corporation £7,000 

Barclays Bank International £1,000 

Standards Chartered Bank £1,000 

U.A.C. International £500 
FIRST CHARITABLE TRUST 


The First Charitable Trust was established in 1968 to hold part of the financial 
reserves of the Royal African Society. Its function is to be available to support the 
Operations and objectives of the Royal African Society, insofar as they are charitable 
purposes under English Law. During 1983 a donation was made to the Library of the 
Royal Commonwealth Society, and other donations for the Bemba Exhibition in London 
and a visit by one of the editors of African Affairs to Quebec. 
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GENERAL FUND 
Current assets: 


THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 
BALANCE SHEET—31st December 1983 


Stock of medals at cost 


Debtors and prepayments 


Due from First Charitable Trust 


Bank balances and cash: 


Current account 
Deposit account 


Cash 


Total current assets 


Less: Current liabilities: 
Subscriptions received in advance: 


Members 
Journal (gross) 


Amount carried forward in respect of estimated unexpired portion 


of subscriptions received from life members 


Creditors 


Total current liabilities 


Net assets 


FIRST CHARITABLE Trust FUND 
Investments at cost (Market value £25,390, 1982 £24,113) 


Current assets: 
Tazation recoverable 


Debtors 


Bank balances: 
Current account 
Deposit current 
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THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 
BALANCE SHEET—31st December 1983 (continued) 


Less Current liabilities: 
Creditor 
Due to General Fund 


Net current assets 
Net assets 


TOTAL ASSETS 


REPRESENTING: 

GENERAL FUND 

Accumulated surplus at 31st December 1982 
Surplus (1982—deficit) for year to date 


Accumulated surplus at 31st December 1983 


FIRST CHARITABLE TRUST FUND 
Amount transferred from the Society in 1968 


Unappropriated Income: 


At 3lst December 1982 
Income for year to date 


TOTAL FUNDS 


Approved by the Council on 29th February 1984 for signature by: 


J. P. G. WATHEN Chairman of Council 
W. Peters Honorary Treasurer 
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11,437 
276 


11,713 





11,533 


13,236 
1,532 





26,301 





£38,014 






































THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 
‘ GENERAL FUND 


INCOME & EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT for the year ended 31st December 1983 


INCOME 
Members’ subscriptions 
Donations 


Income from Journal: 
Royalties 
Subscriptions (other than by members) 
Miscellaneous sales 
Advertisements 


Interest received 


African Studies Association of the United Kingdom: 


Capitation Fee 
Less: Expenses 


Net income 
Total income 


EXPENDITURE 

Cost of Journal: 
Printing and distribution 
Publisher’s commission 
Editorial expenses 


Meetings-—net cost 


Management expenses: 
Secretary’s salary and associated cost 
Rent 
Printing and stationery ` 
Telephone and postage 
Accountancy 
Other expenses 


Total expenditure 


_ Surplus (1982——deficit) for the year transferred to 
accumulated surplus 
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1983 
£ 


6,829 
9,940 





16,769 





495 
22,913 
125 
858 





24,391 





300 





2,547 
1,297 





1,250 





42,710 





17,980 
6,874 
2,627 





27,481 





142 





6,942 
1,356 
2,744 
1,377 

500 
1,892 





14,811 





42,434 





£276 








1982 









































£(1,854) 








THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 
FIRST CHARITABLE TRUST 


INCOME & EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT for the year ended 31st December 1983 


INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS ON INVESTMENTS 
(including tax credits) 


Less: OUTGOINGS 
Donations: 
Royal Commonwealth Society Library 
Bemba Exhibition 


Expenses arising from public meeting in 


Quebec arranged by Canadian African Studies 


Association 
Bank charges 


BALANCE—being unappropriated income 
transferred to Trust Fund 
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1983 
£ 


2,896 





525 
500 





1,025 


309 


30 ~. 





1,364 





£1,532 








1982 
£ 


2,771 




















THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 


STATEMENT OF SOURCE AND APPLICATIONS OF FUNDS 
Jor the year ended 31st December 1983 


























1983 1982 
£ 3 
SOURCE OF FUNDS 
General Fund: 
Surplus (1982—deficit) for the year 276 (1,854) 
First Charitable Trust: ; 
Unappropriated Income 1,532 2,145 
1,808 291 
APPLICATION OF FUNDS 
Increase in Investments — 1,837 
NET INCREASE/(DECREASE) IN FUNDS £1,808 (1,546) 
REPRESENTING 
Net increase/(decrease) in working capital comprising: 
Increase in taxation recoverable 773 18 
Increase in debtors 3,028 12,651 
Increase/(decrease) in bank balances and cash 4,359 (10,330) 
Decrease in life membership subscriptions 
carried forward 124 124 
Increase in creditors (8, 158) (245) 
Decrease/(increase) in subscriptions in advance 1,682 (3,764) 
Net increase/(decrease) in working capital £1,808 £(1,546) 














NOTES TO THE ACCOUNTS 


1. The Society which is incorporated by. Royal Charter is a non-profit making body 
and not subject to taxation. The First Charitable Trust is a registered charity which 
is exempt from taxation. 


2. The accounts have been prepared on the historical cost basis of accounting. 


REPORT OF THE HONORARY AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 


We have audited the accompanying accounts in accordance with approved Auditing 
Standards. 


In our opinion these accounts give a true and fair view of the state of the Society’s 
affairs at 31st December 1983 and of its transactions and source and application of funds 
for the year then ended. 


DELOITTE HASKINS & SELLS 
Chartered Accountants 


London 
29th February 1984 
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BOOKS 


The Traditional Interpretation of the Apocalypse of St. John in the Ethiopian 
Orthodox Church, by Roger W. Cowley. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 
1983. xvi+417 pp. with a microfiche. £35. 


Scholarly studies of Ethiopian Christian literature have rarely figured prominently on 
the reading lists of most Africanists and in general they have preferred to leave this 
genre to Orientalists and Semiticists. Accordingly, it is to be expected that a majority 
of the readers of this journal might well only read the title of Roger Cowley’s book 
before moving on to reviews of more familiar topics. For students of African Christian- 
ity, this would be a significant error. Roger Cowley has written a book which combines 
exemplary scholarship with refreshing originality. It is certainly remarkable to note 
that this study was first prepared in partial fulfillment of the requirements for a BD 
degree at Cambridge University! However, it should be remembered that Roger 
Cowley’s years in Ethiopia as a missionary equipped him with the kind of detailed 
knowledge of the Ethiopian Orthodox Church not otherwise widely available in the 
West. Furthermore, prior to his entry into the field only a few short discussions of 
limited scholarly value had been written on Ethiopian commentary literature. Amongst 
other things it is therefore to be hoped that this book will serve as a model for further 
studies. 

The book is divided into three sections, the first of which is of greatest interest to 
the general reader. Here Cowley has outlined the contents of the andémta corpus and 
discussed its dating, provenance, sources, methods of exegesis, and manner of trans- 
mission. The adémta commentaries—so-called because they record contrasting and 
complementary interpretations introducing each with the word ‘andém—represents a 
considerable body of literature including interpretations of the whole of the Ethiopian 
Biblical canon and numerous patristic works. Linguistic, historical, and geographical 
evidence all indicate that these Ambaric commentaries received their definitive form in 
the Gondar Kingdom. Many of the traditions they contain, however, are derived from 
earlier periods and in particular from commentary material (both original compositions 
and translations) in the Geez language. Although sufficiently uniform to be treated as 
a single corpus, the adômta commentaries do reveal significant internal variations. The 
commentary on Ezekial, for example, is quite unusual. Ethiopian tradition records that 
the original version of the commentary was lost, and D’Abbadie reports that when he 
visited Ethiopia Christian scholars were taught the interpretation of Ezekial by a Falasha 
teacher named Isaac. The printed version of the commentary prepared in 1916 EC by 
a Christian Ethiopian who had lived in Jerusalem reveals a knowledge of rabbinic com- 
mentaries, the Septuagint text, and Josephus. The commentary on Isaiah appears to 
have material from a European source. 

The second section of the book contains an English translation of the Ge’ez commen- 
tary on Revelation known as Térgwame Qdldmsis. The text of this work is presented 
on a microfiche contained in a jacket at the back of the book. This rather ingenious 
device (apparently adopted to spare the cost of reproducing the Geez text within the 
book) enables the reader with sufficient linguistic skills to check Cowley’s translation. 
A truly thorough examination of Cowley’s work however would probably require at 
a minimum the microfiche, Hofmann’s edition and translation of the Ge'ez text of 
Revelation, and Dillmann’s Lexicon. 

The third section of the book, contains an annotated translation of the Amharic 
andOmta on the Apocalypse. The translation itself which covers over 200 pages is 
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preceded by a useful introduction to the text. Once again the translation is clear and 
readable. No attempt has been made to provide the reader with the Amharic text, a 
decision doubtless based on economic considerations but justifiable in light of the fact 
that the text has been published elsewhere. Some readers may find it difficult to secure 
a copy of this work in their libraries, but both these scholars and the majority who 
know no Amharic will find that Cowley’s translation and annotation can be read with 
considerable profit. 

Finally I would like to raise a small stylistic point. Cowley has made copious use 
of abbreviations both in his text (especially Section 1) and in the footnotes. While this 
is certainly totally acceptable in the case of well known sources such as Biblical books 
or standard scholarly works it would seem less justifiable with regard to articles in 
journals. Moreover, almost inevitably some confusion has set in: ‘Introduction’ appears 
as int. in the text but Int. in the list of abbreviations; DG (a reference to the Jerusalem 
monastery of Dabra Gannat) does not appear in the list of abbreviations; nor does 
BCEOC (a reference to Cowley’s article on “The Biblical Canon of the Ethiopian Church 
Today’, (compare p. 384 in the bibliography). While these are relatively minor points, 
it would be sad if they irritate some readers of a truly excellent book. 

Hebrew University of Jerusalem STEVEN KAPLAN 


Nkomo: The Story of My Life, by Joshua Nkomo. Methuen, London, 
1984. xiv+270 pp. £9-95. 

In many a newly independent state the unity of the nationalist movement has not sur- 
vived the defeat of the common enemy; usually it is ethnic divisions that have fractured 
it. Zimbabwe has had a different history. There the independence movement was 
divided long before its aim had been attained; and although, just before the split, an 
Egyptian friend had warned Joshua Nkomo of the danger of an ethnic division, he would 
not see it in those terms. 

His autobiography presents an elder statesman deploring the division but not despair- 
ing of a better future. The story begins at the end, with his escape to Botswana in 
1983, but after this effective opening it is told more or less in chronological sequence, 
though not without occasional baffling leaps in time. 

Nkomo was the undisputed leader for some 15 years of a nationalist movement which 
constantly changed its name as it was banned under one label or another. In August 
1963, when it was known as the Zimbabwe African People’s Union (ZAPU), a dissident 
movement, the Zimbabwe African National Union (ZANU) was formed by Ndabaningi 
_ Sithole. Each had its own military wing. Mugabe joined ZANU, and according to 
Nkomo it was he who made Mugabe the leader of the party by nominating him to the 
Front-line Presidents as a suitable army leader. There have been clashes between the 
two armies. 

As I remember the original division—-I happened to arrive in Rhodesia a week or two 
before the public split—the issue was Nkomo’s style of leadership with its frequent 
absences abroad for meetings with other revolutionary leaders. ZANU became a 
‘government in exile’ in Dar es Salaam, with Mugabe as its secretary-general. At 
independence the presidents of both parties, with the leaders of two smaller groups, 
ostensibly agreed to co-operate in a coalition government, but Mugabe was not slow 
in taking action to deprive Nkomo of power, and later, according to this account, to 
threaten Kis. “e. 

Much of what Nkomo writes is wise and statesmanlike. He purports to be unable 
to believe that the crucial division is between Shona and Ndebele, and shows no sign 
of knowing that the latter were once a dominant minority. 
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One reads the book less for its version of history than for its author’s comments on 
other actors in the drama, some of which will surprise. But one clear fact—which lib- 
erals of the day would not accept lest they were being deceived by white propaganda— 
is the help and encouragement regularly given by the USSR, whether directly or through 
Gaddafi. Nkomo himself shows no sign of ideological indoctrination—but would he 
really not, if he could, have made himself master of a one-party state? 

The present horrors in Matabeleland cannot be seen separately from Mugabe’s feud 
with Nkomo, and one of the most startling passages in the book is Nkomo’s profession 
of friendship for a Tiny Rowland who could threaten the closure of The Observer as 
a punishment for an article by its editor reporting what everybody knew. 

Nkomo is weak on history. He has no idea how long ago central African federation 
began to be discussed, and he totally misinterprets its significance for British govern- 
ments. Nor does he know how Rhodesia came to be a ‘self-governing colony’ (or why 
this is not a ridiculous description) instead of joining South Africa. 

Blackheath, London Lucy MAIR 


Shadows on the Sand: The Memoirs of Sir Gawain Bell. C. Hurst, London, 
_1983. xiv+258 pp. £13-50.> 

This memoir is a tribute to the Sudan Political Service bearing out the plaudits heaped 
on it both by those of its number who have already taken up the pen, and numerous 
observers and academics as well. The form of the tribute lies in the entirely unself- 
conscious way in which Sir Gawain has produced a book so exactly like what one has 
come to expect from that close-knit body of men. 

The story itself is very familiar—public school, Oxford, a meeting with someone 
already serving, and then the decision to apply to Africa’s senior service. Even if Sir 
Gawain was not a notably accomplished athlete, not one of the ‘blues’ who ruled the 
‘blacks’, he was a successful sportsman. Much of the description of service as well, 
especially the social relations and obligations, comes up entirely to expectations. Apart 
from such confirmation, the most interesting aspects of the book relate to the different 
areas of the country in which Sir Gawain served, and add to our knowledge of the varied 
picture of administration in the 1930s—in this case Kassala Province, Kordofan and 
the Nuba Mountains. In 1938 Sir Gawain moved to Palestine (in the wake of former 
Sudan Civil Secretary, Sir Harold MacMichael) and after administering in Galilee and ` 
Beersheba was involved in the war in Syria, before serving with the Arab League. 
After the war he again served the Sudan, including a spell as Sudan Agent in Egypt, 
increasingly becoming involved in the complicated high politics of Sudan’s path to 

independence. From there, like a number of ex-Sudan men, he went to the Gulf, in 
this case Kuwait, were he attests to the rise of Nasserism and the decline of British 
influence. That episode effectively completes the book, although Sir Gawain went on 
to Northern Nigeria, and subsequently undertook other tasks in the Gulf. 

It is not only in his career, but in his attitudes that Sir Gawain is so typical of the 
Sudan Political Service, and the British. There are repeated references to the problems 
of sanitary arrangements, a long paragraph on the reluctant necessity of presiding over 
the executions of unmitigated murderers, and genuine frustration at the difficulty of 
becoming involved in an active theatre of war. There is too the necessary sense of 
humour. I particularly liked the need to excuse the Bedu in the Arab Legion from 
certain PT exercises—press-ups were too blatantly sexual for their tastes. 

University of Reading PETER WOODWARD 
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The Emergence of African Capitalism, by John Iliffe. London, Macmillan, 
1983. ix+113 pp. £15-00 hard cover, £5-95 paperback. 


The four essays in this volume, based on the Anstey Memorial Lectures given by 
Dr Iliffe at the University of Kent in 1982, are concerned with how far indigenous 
capitalists have come into being and secured predominance in economic organization in 
black Africa—with when and where and why and how this may have happened’. They 
also consider whether the late stage in world history at which African capitalism 
appeared and the special features of pre-capitalist societies in Africa have produced a 
distinctive kind of capitalism. 

Capitalism is defined on Marxist lines as the purchase, by owners of the means of 
production, of labour power supplied by propertyless workers: ‘where the relationship 
between capitalists and wage-labourers exists as the dominant and self-reproducing 
relation of production, that is capitalism’. 

Following Marx has the consequence of narrowing attention to the kinds of commer- 
cialized activities that result in the production of tangible commodities. Thus, the first 
essay, reviewing the evidence of wage-labour in pre-colonial Africa, is dismissive of 
merchant capital in the West African savanna, which ‘could coexist with almost any 
‘system of production’, and does little more than acknowledge the extensive use of hired 
labour in transport. On the other hand, the rarity of wage-labour in agriculture is 
emphasized, and at the centre of interest is the question whether textile finishers in 
19th century Hausaland were working on commission for clients or effectively as the 
employees of merchants. The subject of the second essay is agricultural production 
in the colonial period and after, while the fourth is focussed on the development of 
urban manufacturing after the second World War. (The third deals with the influences 
exerted by religions on the transition to capitalism.) It may not have affected Iliffe’s 
conclusions, but presumably it would have affected his presentation of evidence, if he 
had recognized agricultural and manufacturing production to be by no means the whole 
of commercialized activity, and in some African countries to be not even the greater 
part of the whole. 

Capitalist evolution in Africa has been impeded in two principal ways. First, the 
generally favourable ratio of population to cultivable land has allowed the survival of 
autonomous farming households, a half hearted commitment to wage employment, 
especially in agriculture, and the development of inconstant and ambiguous relation- 
ships between farmers and labourers. Second, governments have commonly regarded 
indigenous capitalism as a threat to their authority, source of administrative disorder 
and cause of disequalizing social changes, and accordingly a fit subject for regulation 
if not suppression; or they had seen in it a suitable nexus for distributing political 
rewards, so that its relationship with government becomes dependent and parasitic. 

Iliffe suggests that the uneasy standing of African capitalism results from the lateness 
of its appearance. ‘Africa’s modern private sector emerged at exactly the same moment 
as its nationalist politicians gained power,’ he writes. This coincidence is certainly 
connected with the parasitic relationships between African businesses and governments 
(more especially in construction, which is not an activity discussed by Iliffe). Even 
so, official distrust of private capitalism in Africa antedates self-government, and even 
in some instances colonialism, as Iliffe acknowledges with reference to Asante. Simi- 
larly, O. F. Onoge is quoted as writing that “The Nigerian capitalist ... is a late arrival 
on the historical stage ... he comes at a time when capitalism itself as a social and cultural 
system, is bemg questioned’; but this questioning was surely more insistent in, say, the 
1940s than it is in the 1980s. Large-scale manufacturing was a latecomer in black 
Africa, but indigenous capitalism had long been contending with a hostile environment. 
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This short book-—scholarly, readable, wide-ranging and extremely well-informed—is 
a worthy tribute to the late Roger Anstey. 
University of Birmingham DOUGLAS RIMMER 


Cape of Torments: Slavery and Resistance in South Africa, by Robert Ross. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, Boston, Melbourne and Henley. Bibliography, 
index, maps. 160 pp. £9-50. 

This short book is a welcome addition to the increasingly sophisticated literature on 
slavery. It is not a history of slavery at the Cape, nor does it deal with its role in 
the economy. Its purpose is to analyse the response of slaves to the brutal system of 
exploitation to which they were subjected ‘by their white owners. It does more than 
this, however, for it is based on the records of the Court of Justice in Cape Town which 
provide an extraordinarily rich source for almost the entire Dutch period and enable 
Dr Ross to draw far reaching conclusions on the nature of slavery in the colony and 
to make some interesting comparisons with the American South. 

The slaves at the Cape came from areas as diverse as Indonesia, India and eastern 
Africa and most were foreign born. They thus had no common cultural heritage or 
language. ‘Two-thirds of them were scattered on farms and the rest worked in Cape 
Town as domestics, craftsmen or fishermen. Few owners had as many as 30 slaves and 
overall they never heavily outnumbered the whites. These conditions prevented the 
development of any discernable communal feeling among them. The masters on the 
other hand formed a cohesive group, which developed institutions to ensure their 
control, including a judicial system which imposed a horrifying range of barbaric punish- 
ments. In the circumstances, concerted or large scale rebellion was virtually impossible 
and slave resistance normally simply took the form of individual flight. 

The range of options for those who fled was limited. Some managed to form small 
bands, such as the Hanglip maroons who eeked out a precarious existance, evading 
posses, for years in the mountains near to Cape Town. Others sneaked away on some 
of the many ships which put into harbour and were chronically short of crew. Those 
lucky enough to reach the Bantu-speaking or Khoikhoi (sometimes even ‘San’) societies 
well beyond the frontiers were assured of a welcome from these peoples anxious to build 
up their manpower, especially if they brought arms, livestock or needed skills. The 
Khoikhoi on the borders of the Cape itself, however, were liable to return fugitives, 
either for a reward or to avoid conflict with the Dutch. 

An interesting chapter examines the changing relations between those Khoi who were 
being absorbed into the Cape wage labour economy and the slaves alongside whom they 
lived and worked. The former were anxious to maintain the distinction between them- 
selves as ‘free’ men and the slaves. Conflict between them was frequent and the Khoi 
often helped the Dutch recapture escapees. Eventually, however, their common 
subjection led to closer relations and, with the abolition of slavery in the 1830s, both 
became wage labourers subject to prosecution as criminals if they broke their 
employment contracts. 

Only two very small outbreaks seem to have been aimed at promoting a general 
uprising and both took place after the British take over and were encouraged by rumours 
that slaves in the empire were to be freed. Dr Ross considers these in some detail and 
readers of Andre Brink’s powerful novel, A Chain of Voices will be interested to know 
that one of them is the 1825 disturbance led by Gallant. 

The life of slaves at the Cape seems to have been as harsh as in the New World. The 
men outnumbered the women to such an extent that few of them had wives, even though 
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they could marry Khoi. Slave families were liable to be broken up by sale to different 
masters, and elderly men, worn out by farm labour, were often sent off to look after 
livestock in-remote areas in order to extract the last ounce of value from them. Many 
slaves worked on their own, particularly in Cape Town, where they grew vegetables 
or fished, giving the proceeds to their masters and where they had opportunities to trade 

~on their own account. Even on the farms, some were herdsmen under minimal super- 
vision and sometimes had their own animals. Life was always precarious, however, as 
all were subject to the whims of their owners, who freely resorted to corporal punish- 
ment and who, if they killed their victim, faced merely a fine amounting to less than 
the price of a new slave. Those slaves who fled usually did so either because they had 
been subjected to excessive punishment or because they feared it. 

This book is valuable for the light it throws on slavery at the Cape and on the relations 
between the slaves and other social groups. It makes depressing reading for the sheer 
brutality of the events discussed. It is also, as the author is the first to point out, some- 
what frustrating because the legal records on which it is based deal only with unusual 
cases—those which actually came before the Court—and must necessarily distort the 
picture of everyday life. In concluding his study, Dr Ross hazards the view that largely 
as a legacy of their slave heritage, the present Cape ‘Coloureds’ like their ancestors do 
not form a true community. 

Ohio University SUZANNE MIERS 


Music and Poetry in a Colombian Village—a Tri-Cultural Heritage, by George 
List. Indiana University Press, Bloomington, Indiana, USA, 1983. 


Probably the area of the Caribbean most unknown to students of the transatlantic slave 
trade from Africa and its consequences is the coast of Venezuela and Colombia, a region 
also overlooked both by Latin Americanists more concerned with the Andean and jungle 
interiors of both republics and by Caribbeanists usually more interested in the Antilles. 
This work by an ethnomusicologist who is director of the Indiana University Archives 
of Traditional Music merits attention from non-musicologists elsewhere. 

Professor List set out in 1964 to study the impact of the three parent cultures— 
European (largely Hispanic), African, and Amerindian upon the music and sung poetry 
of the village of Evitar some miles from the Caribbean coast in Colombia. Making 
numerous recordings, List undertook his fieldwork with the assistance of Colombians 
fluent in rural costeño Spanish. He discarded structured interviews as he proceeded 
with six years of field-work. 

This reviewer is not competent to comment upon either the musical methodology con- 
tained in the book nor upon the wealth of musical detail—for example the transcriptions 
and translations of the song texts. Doubtless these are matters more appropriately 
analysed in a specialist musical journal. The reviewer, however, can wholeheartedly 
commend the richness of musical description within the book to a non-specialist 
readership. The author is particularly interesting in his discussion of the impact of 
the generator-operated phonograph which has displaced traditional folk instrumental 
ensembles since the 1950s. Electronic reproduction—the picd (pick-up)—has the 
advantages of providing a volume of tone and a variety of music that no ensemble ‘can 
equal; and, furthermore, the picó does not require a rest. The author fascinates the 
reader too with his discussion of the repertory. He concludes here that acculturation 
has produced a'‘blending of styles so that African, European and Amerindian influences 
can barely be told apart. Zafras (on the Colombian coast, songs while performing 
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agricultural labour) and vaguerias (songs while driving cattle) indicate a degree of 
autonomous musical development. While indicating traits of all three parent cultures, 
a larger number of interjections and meaningless syllables and a higher percentage of 
descending individual phrased contours are evident than in any of the parent cultures. 
There is interesting material too about the origins and diffusion of musical instruments. 
All traits of the drum (tambor mayor) used in the village derived from Africa but 
one—the European counter-hoop used to produce tension. Similarly, the author dis- 
cusses the diffusion of the lamellaphone from Cuba (known in Cuba as marimbula and 
in Colombia as marimba) in the late 1920s. List also discusses musical ensembles. 
These include the well-established conjunto de cumbia that plays probably the most 
popular dance of the region, the cumbia, argued to be derived from the Spanish 
fandango, a dance characterized by couple-dancing more typical of European than 
African or Amerindian dancing. Musical ensembles include too the ephemeral sexteto, 
the Cuban-style group which made an impact when the rumba and bolero were fashion- 
able’and when silent movies—in 1926 and 1927—made their first impression. 

The wealth of detail in this volume is to be commended. So too are the cautious 
conclusions. After a thoroughgoing investigation List concludes that the European 
influence is stronger than the African in the texts and melodies and in the relationship 
between text and melody in the music of the evitaleros; but he warns the reader to 
beware since he is unable to assess the Amerindian influence for lack of adequate data. 
Some readers may have reservations about some of Professor List’s generalizations about 
family and economic organization in the Colombian Caribbean and may be puzzled by 
the omission from his bibliography of the principal work by social anthropologists upon 
the region (Gerardo and Alicia Reichel-Dolmatoff, The People of Aritama [London, 
1961]). But these are small cavils compared to the core of the study, the broader 
significance of which List is too modest to mention. $ 

University College, London CHRISTOPHER ABEL 


A Handbook for Teaching African Literature, by Elizabeth Gunner. Heinemann 
Educational Books, London, 1984. 224 pp. £7-50. 

In recent years the teaching of African literature has slowly gained acceptability in 
British schools. Its benefits have been argued on three main grounds; African literature 
for its own sake, the need to broaden the curriculum in the context of a shrinking globe, 
and the need to educate children for life in a plural society. Elizabeth Gunner stresses 
this last point, the cumulative effect of exposure to a range of writing must be to make 
pupils less likely to fall victim to what Jonathan Benthall has called mental mugging 
(Times Educational Supplement, 26 December 1980). Benthall argued that whereas the 
British public is now wise to the techniques of advertising, it is still uneducated when 
it comes to seeing through the various types of negative racial image which the media 
may wittingly or unwittingly present. 

This is not to give the impression that Elizabeth Gunner is less concerned with African 
literature for its own sake. For a number of years now she has energetically run work- 
shops for teachers in many parts of the country, through which she has sought to demon- 
strate her main thesis. This is that African writers, including writers who have written 
initially in French, present no greater difficulty for British schools in the language that 
they use, in the cultural complexity of the setting of the plot or in the development 
of the characters, than other sources of literature commonly taught in schools. 

There has been resistance to such advocacy, much of it of a small minded variety 
which sees threat rather than potential in African writing. This is not surprising 
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because much contemporary African writing looks critically at Britain’s imperial and 
colonial past, and Gunner admits that ‘this can be an [initially] disturbing experience 
both for teachers and pupils because it may challenge deep seated feelings of national 
pride and patriotism and therefore force individuals to re-think old ideas and ideals’. 
But, as she goes on to say later, ‘part of the role of good literature is to raise complex 
issues in a way that students (and their teachers) can deal with’. 

As a result of experience gained through her various workshops she has narrowed 
her focus to 11 works taken from West, East, Central and Southern Africa. (She con- 
centrates only on sub-Sahara Africa.) Each text is assessed for its appropriate level 
_ of use in schools, there is a biography of each author, the setting of each book is placed 
in context, the plot analysed, and very thorough suggestions made on how toteachit. It 
is a book indeed for the classroom teacher of African literature. 

One of the main obstacles to the acceptability of African literature in schools has been 
the attitudes of the British examination boards. Two particular criteria have generally 
been put forward by which to assess the suitability of a recommended text: it should 
be possible to set at least 11 separate questions on it, and its inclusion in the examination 
should not be seen to confer any unfair advantage upon any one cultural group—this 
is usually taken to mean cultural advantage for any group other than indigenous white 
middle-class children. Elizabeth Gunner amply meets these criteria in this book and 
in addition demonstrates how good African writing deals as sensitively as any other with 
the human condition in ways accessible to young people. Tell freedom by the South 
African writer Peter Abrahams evokes this comment from her: ‘Perhaps most valuable 
of all, however, are Abraham’s accounts of his childhood and adolescent relationships, 
his school years, his experiences of the world of work, looking for work and his struggie 
to achieve a sense of identity in a society that was often alien and hostile’. This is 
uncomfortably close to the experience of many young people in Britain today. In her 
guide, Elizabeth Gunner has admirably shown how African literature can be taught and 
her book, despite its price, should be on the shelf of every forward looking teacher of 
literature. 

Newman College, Birmingham PETER ROGERS 


An Atlas of African Affairs, by Ieuan LI. Griffiths. London, Methuen, 1984. 
200 pp. £4-95, paperback. 

A volume with this title could hardly fail to be of some interest to readers of this 
journal, but many may find it of more interest than they would expect. While it pro- 
vides a large number of skilfully drawn and highly effective maps, it is certainly not 
just an atlas. The text packs in much additional information, and presents it in a lucid 
and lively style. Rather than producing either a dull reference work or a geography 
text-book, Ieuan Griffiths has created something that will entertain and even provoke 
as well as inform a wide readership. 

The emphasis is on contemporary happenings, and the story is in many cases brought 
up to mid-~1983, but some historical and physical environmental background is also pro- 
vided. A wide range of political and economic ‘affairs’ receive specific attention, from 
coups d'état to dam schemes, though there are only passing references to some other 
critical issues such as refugee movements and foreign aid, and the placing of the dis- 
cussion of the grim food situation in the environmental section might cause some readers 
to miss it. The entire continent is covered, with specific countries highlighted at 
intervals. There are excellent ‘political’ outlines on Nigeria and Uganda, for instance, 
but also weaker ‘economic’ sketches of Kenya and Tanzania, while the volume ends with 
a flourish on South Africa and Namibia. 
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While Dr Griffiths makes no pretence at detachment or false objectivity, the volume 
will be useful for reference purposes. There are very few obvious factual errors, 
though the varying reliability of the data sources might have been more strongly 
emphasized. At the same time, the liberal sprinkling of personal opinion (e.g. con- 
ditions in Uganda are now worse than under Amin) and rich insights into many aspects 
of contemporary African affairs ensure that many readers will find it stimulating and 
challenging. 

University College, London ANTHONY O’CONNOR 


Africa South of the Sahara 1983-84. London: Europa Publications, 1983. 971 
pp. £45. j 


This annual publication has long been the most useful reference work available on 
Africa, and this thirteenth edition should be in every library that aims to provide up-to- 
date source material on African affairs. It appears this year in a larger format and, 
with about 1500 words on most of its pages, it represents an even more monumental 
: Store of information than in the past. Naturally, it is not entirely re-written each year, 
but more changes than usual have been made on this occasion. There is even some 
information relating to mid-1983, though most of the statistical data relate to 1981. 

The first 140 pages present a ‘background to the continent’, and here the range of 
topics covered seems somewhat arbitrary. There are five contributions on colonial 
history and several on the economy, and there are extremely useful surveys of political 
and economic trends in 1982; but there is no section on such matters as demography, 
urbanization, education or health. A 40-page review of major commodities is highly 
informative, but it fits rather uneasily beside the other major contributions, and for some 
products deals more with the 1970s than the early 1980s. 

A second part assembles material on various African regional organizations, and on 
the activities of the United Nations and related agencies within Africa. This is all set 
out in a form suitable for quick reference. 

The third, and much the longest, part deals with each country individually, following 
a standard format. A brief account of the physical and social geography is followed 
by much longer discussions of recent history (including contemporary politics) and the 
economy. These in turn are followed by a statistical survey, a directory of government 
organization and other institutions, and a (sometimes random and dated) bibliography. 
The first three sections are generally the work of three different contributors, and hence 
dre not always well integrated. In some cases basic population numbers are discussed 
twice, while little information is provided about towns and cities. The process of up- 
dating has inevitably been somewhat uneven, while highly unreliable data are sometimes 
presented without any query. There is also a tendency for some discussions of the 
economy to coricentrate excessively on the commercial sector without emphasizing the 
extent to which subsistence activity still has to provide most people’s basic needs. 

These are all only minor quibbles, however. The great majority of the contributions 
attributed to individual authors are comprehensive, up to date, and extremely well 
written, while the supplementary material presents further information in a more con- 
venient form than in any other publication. There are other annual compendia on 
Africa available at a much more modest price, but the Europa yearbook remains by far 
the most detailed and the most authoritative—so far as this reviewer can judge from 
very selective reading (for it would take most of us well over a year to read every word). 

University College, London ANTHONY O’CoNNOR 
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by MICHAEL TWADDLE 


Institute of Commonwealth Studies, London 


_ An African Miscellany for John Hargreaves, edited by Roy Bridges. Aberdeen 
University African Studies Group, King’s College, Old Aberdeen AB9 2UB, 
1983. x+122 pp., mimeo. £5.00, 


This miscellany is one of the happier byproducts of the cuts in university finances 
implemented by the British government in recent years. Sadly prompted to accept 
early retirement from his professorship because of these cuts, John Hargreaves is here 
presented with 24 articles by colleagues in the Aberdeen University African Studies 
Group and elsewhere. Amongst a delightfully mixed bag I was especially interested 
in ‘A Note on Islam in Bunyoro to 1969’ by A. R. Dunbar and ‘Winwood Reade and 
Africa’ by George Shepperson (celebrating an earlier piece by Hargreaves himself on 
Winwood Reade in African Affairs), but doubtless others will find many other 
contributions on other aspects of African studies equally absorbing. 


Etat Indépendant du Congo, Conge Belge, République Démocratique du 
Congo, République du Zaire, ?, edited by B. Jewsiewicki. Editions SAFI, 746 des 
Talus, Ste. Foy, G1V 3E6, Québec, P.Q., Canada, 1984. 161 pp. 10 Canadian 
dollars, 8 US dollars, FF 50, FB 350. 


One of the most notable events at the 13th annual conference of the Canadian African 
Studies Association held in May 1983 was a round table on Zaire (Sur Pimpuissance 
des sciences sociales: méconnaissance ou connaissance du Zaire’) organized by Bogumil 
Jewsiewicki and here reproduced as a special offprint of the Canadian Journal of African 
Studies. The round table attracted a veritable galaxy of scholars interested in Zaire 
from Belgium, North America and Africa itself, generously subsidised by the Canadian 
government, and many of their comments are reproduced in this volume along with 
second (sometimes even third) thoughts and additional articles. 

The collection opens with an earlier piece by the Zairean scholar, Ilunga Kabongo, 
ranging sombrely over the whole terrain of le Mal zairois in the context of both internal 
(débrouillez-vous, ‘look after yourself’) and external factors, and stressing the difficul- 
ties of political mobilization (‘il n’est pas facile dans l’ Afrique contemporaine de réunir 
la majorité du peuple en un bloc monolithic contre un ennemi commun’) in Zaire. 
These difficultues are graphically illustrated in two of the longest contributions, an 
annotated recitation on Luba and Luluwa political history which is discussed by 
Biaya, T. K., and an extended account of a women’s tax revolt in Eastern Zaire in 1982 
by Catherine Newbury. Then follow numerous much shorter pieces, which include 
an eloquent comment by Benoit Verhaegen on the contradictions of education versus 
development, technological imperialism and urban life in Zaire, and acute critique by 
Crawford Young entitled: ‘Zaire: is there a State?’. “For many’, remarks Young, ‘econ- 
omic survival is sought outside the framework of the state in the parallel or underground 
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with new social classes in gestation built around them... These social formations are 
for the moment apolitical; they will not necessarily always remain so. The state 
bourgeoisie clings ambivalently to the state, although only the top layer really prospers’ 
(p. 82). In a second piece, Newbury only partly agrees with Young: “The state may 
have gone underground, but it is not entirely dead; some people are benefitting from 
manipulation of state power in pursuit of private accumulation’ (p. 112). Jewsiewicki 
himself stresses the importance of the state as an arena for intense struggle over who 
is to control extraction and distribution in Zaire. 

Clearly the debate about Zaire will continue. The article on ‘How to survive and 
become rich amidst devastation: The second economy in Zaire’ by Janet MacGaffey in 
African Affairs (July 1983), was itself initially presented for discussion at the Québec 
conference and presents another, slightly different, perspective. But Professor 
Jewsiewicki is to be congratulated upon taking the debate further through publication 
of this stimulating symposium. 


The ecological century: A personal appraisal, by E. Barton Worthington. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1983. xv+206 pp. £13.50. 


This is not so much an ‘appraisal’ as a memoir by a British biologist with colonial 
interests and importance (see, for example, the article on broadcasting in this number 
of African Affairs by Charles Armour, footnote 3). The style is sometimes embarrass- 
ingly British mandarin (e.g., pp. 161-162: ‘We happened to breakfast together one day 
in the Athenaeum Club when he asked me if I would like to become scientific director 
of the IBP’), but there is interesting material here nonetheless on the author’s surveys 
with others of the East African lakes (1927-33), accompanying Sir Malcolm Hailey on 
his first African Survey, working for the Middle East Supply Centre at a time when 
this covered Sudan and Eritrea as well as Palestine during the Second World War, and 
much work on British colonial welfare and development plans in East Africa after the 
war and, later still, pan-African colonial scientific work. 


The SCOLMA Directory of Libraries and Special Collections on Africa in the 
United Kingdom and Western Europe, 4th edition, edited by Harry Hannam. 
Hans Zell Publishers, and M. G. Saur, Munich, New York, London and Paris, 
1983. 183 pp. £22. 


This latest SCOLMA directory is about twice the size of its immediate predecessor, 
and covers 142 libraries in Britain as well as 133 in Europe concerned with Africa. The 
editor disarmingly states that the coverage of Europe is incomplete, because not every 
library returned completed questionnaires, but unlike some other such guides opening 
hours are shown. Telephone numbers are also supplied for most collections and 
libraries listed, a helpful item in these days of financial cuts and staff shortages. 
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CLASSES, CRISES AND COUP: 
THE DEMISE OF SHAGARI’S REGIME 


SHEHU OTHMAN 


On 31 DECEMBER 1983 the Nigerian Armed forces sacked the civilian 
government of President Shehu Shagari. Nigeria’s second attempt at 
democracy had floundered after only four years and three months.! 
Brigadier Sani Abacha explained the reasons for the coup in the first 
military broadcast: 


Fellow countrymen and women,....You are all living witnesses to 
the grave economic predicament and uncertainty which an inept and 
corrupt leadership has imposed on our beloved nation for the past four 
years. Iam referring to the harsh, intolerable conditions under which 
we are now living. Our economy has been hopelessly mismanaged. © 
We have become a debtor and a beggar nation...” 


Later that day, Major-General Muhammadu Buhari, the new leader, 
elaborated on the above theme. He accused the dismissed politicians of 
subverting the 1979 Constitution, squandermania, indiscipline, electoral 
frauds, misuse and abuse of office, amongst others. The charges were 
sweeping, and evidence for most of them palpably obvious. For the 
undiscerning pundit, and many there were, these must seem sufficient, if 
convenient, explanations of the recent coup; more so as this has become a 
standard explanation of so many coups the world over. But Nigeria is 
perhaps no more nor less corrupt, or economically mismanaged than other 
peripheral capitalist societies where military intervention has not occurred. 
The danger with such modes of explanation is that they, like ‘tribalism’, 
explain everything and nothing; so do the propositions that the coup was 
provoked by an allegedly bloodly plot by comparatively junior but radical 
officers and massive frauds in the 1983 elections.* 

This article therefore sets forth the demise of Shagari’s regime as one of 
basically domestic intra- and inter-class conflict, and its relations to the 
political conditions under which both Nigerian and international capital- 
ism operated. Thus, the analysis takes as its point of departure the 


The author is a postgraduate student at St Antony’s College, Oxford. He is grateful to Gavin 
Williams, Anthony Kirk-Greene and, especially, numerous interviewees who must remain 
anonymous for their assistance. 


1. This is Nigeria’s fifth coup since formal independence in 1960. Two were against 
civilians while the others, including an abortive one were directed at the military itself. 

z. Federal Radio Corporation of Nigeria, Lagos, 31 December 1983; The Times (London) 
3 January 1984. 

3. Full text of the speech is reproduced in the National Concord (Lagos) 2 January 1984. 

4. See The Guardian (London), 7 January 1984; The Observer (London) 8 January 1984; 
Wole Soyinka, “Why Shagari Couldn’t Last’, The Guardian (London) 3 January 1984. 
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Nigerian political economy. It rejects the ‘pre-emptive strike’ theory, as 
it does the ‘failure of electoral politics’ thesis. The concept of social class 
as used here refers to groups differentiated by their place in the production 
process, access to markets for commodities, and their relation to the state. 
Thus, they are also differentiated by unequal access to resources, power 
and privileges. 

But class forms or their fractions may disguise themselves as solidarities 
around non-~class criteria, like ethnic or status affiliations, but may organize 
themselves to gain privileged access to means of production and to appro- 
priate market opportunities and state resources. Again, class relations 
foster inter-group linkages within societies and between societies.’ 
People who own or control the means of production (including labour 
power) have monopolistic control over markets for commodities and 
opportunities for profit-making as well as to state decisions, will be referred 
to as a bourgeoisie. 


Politicians, politics and the State® 

Nigerian elites have generally sought political power as a means of 
advancing their economic interests. They have used state power to gain 
access to a share of profitable opportunities and the finance necessary to 
establish themselves as a bourgeoisie. The neo-colonial political economy 
opened up avenues for Nigerians to establish themselves as capitalists—but 
only as clients to foreign firms, or as pretty independent merchants. 
Similarly, nationalist politicians, bureaucrats and middle-level managers 
depended on produce marketing boards to line their pockets, acquire 
money capital and finance their political party activities.’ Competition 
for office and its spoils—the principal object of politics—was premised 
upon appeals to geo-ethnic solidarity and sentiment. 

But thirteen years of military rule (1966-79), the Biafran conflict and 
rapid expansion in oil production and revenues have produced remarkable 
changes in the nature of state form and the political economy in general. 
In 1972 and 1976, indigenisation decrees excluded foreigners from (certain 
economic activities). Collaboration between the state, foreign banks and 
firms financed the acquisition of shares and properties by indigenous 
managers and civil servants. Success in business became dependent on 
favours granted by the state since it is the major source not only of money 
but also of vast opportunities (such as contracts, loans, subsidies, import 
and export licenses) as well. 


The Federal Government, thanks to booming oil wealth, also became the 
major arena of the conflict between private interests.” In 1967 12 states 


5. Gavin Williams, State and Society in Nigeria (Idanre: Afrografika, 1980) pp. 68, 72. 
6. Much of the analysis here follows Williams, State and Society 

7. dbid., Williams, State and Society, p. 33. 

8. Ibid., Williams, State and Society, p. 1§. 
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had been carved out of Nigeria’s four regions in an attempt to regulate 
political conflict and competition. This gave the bourgeoisie of each state 
access to its own arena of exploitation and protection from outside subver- 
sion but failed to eliminate competition for control over public resources. 
Nor did it prevent fractional conflicts both within and between sections, 
ethnic groups, classes and their fractions. Politics became a zero-sum 
game; no impersonal rules were sufficient to regulate resource allocation, 
access to office and its spoils. Because the state itself was the major source 
of money and opportunities, it could neither remain outside these conflicts, 
nor effectively assert its regulative functions. In effect, it was unable to 
maintain cohesion, provide stable bourgeois domination and effective class 
rule. 

Neither the regime of General Yakubu Gowon (1966-75) nor that of his 
successors, the Muhammed/Obasanjo regime (1975-79), implemented 
what Allison Ayida? termed the ‘institutional reforms’ necessary for the 
development and strengthening of the capacity of capitalist production in 
Nigeria. Nor did they establish a framework for the regulation of conflicts 
between foreign and domestic capital, amongst local capitalists, or between 
classes. They also failed to ensure a stable bourgeois domination of 
Nigerian society.1° The process of transferring constitutional authority 
by the military to the civilians in 1979 modified slightly the physical 
parameters of political contest but not the object of that contest itself. 
Only five out of §2 political groups met the stated requirements of, 
and were registered as, national political parties.!! They were formed 
around state-based affiliations. Except for the Peoples Redemption Party 
(PRP)!? which had its main basis among the talakawa (commoners) such as 
the peasants, petty traders, craftspeople, urban poor and the lumpen pro- 
letariat of Kano State, all the parties were essentially bourgeois ones. And 
despite claims of the Unity Party of Nigeria (UPN) to socialism, there was 
little difference between its policies and those of other parties.‘ The 
National Party of Nigeria (NPN) emerged from the 1979 elections the most 


9. Ayida was then Federal Permanent Secretary, Finance, and in 1975 became the Secretary 
to the Federal Nigerian Government. He was the architect of Gowon regime’s major 
olicies. 

D. G. Williams, (ed.), Nigeria: Economy and Society (London: Rex Collins, 1976), p. 186; 

Ayida, ‘The Nigerian Revolution, 1966—76’, Presidential speech to the Nigerian Economic 

Society (Ibadan: UP, 1973). 

11. They were: Great Nigeria Peoples Party, National Party of Nigeria, Nigeria Peoples 

Party, Peoples Redemption Party, and the Unity Party of Nigeria. Tunji Braithwaite’s 

National Advance Party joined the race for the 1983 elections. : 

12. The PRP is very difficult to characterize ideologically. Its leading figures made claim to 

‘democratic humanism’, avoiding the term socialism, while its radical and bourgeois radical 

elements insisted the Party was socialist or progressive. The Party’s constitutional provi- 

sions and some of its policies, however, place it as a left of centre party. See also R. Joseph, 

‘Political Parties and Ideology in Nigeria’, Review of African Political Economy No. 13, 

(May—August),1978. 

13. A good analysis of the parties’ policies and ideological standpoints is in Joseph, ‘Political 

Parties’, pp. 78-90. i 
y 
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successful nationally. Tts leading figure, Alhaji Shehu Shagari, became 

President, but only after some wranglings before the Supreme Court. To 
‘understand many actions of the Shagari’s regime, especially those leading 
to its collapse, it is essential to analyse the class basis of the NPN as well as 
its own internal balance of forces. i 


The Political Economy of the NPN 

The NPN‘* came into power in October 1979 with the support of 
bourgeois elements who sought to advance their business and political 
interests at the national level, or saw the NPN as the best avenue to state 
power and federal protection, as well as southern ethnic minorities, the 
northern intelligentsia, aristocratic elements and their clients. Its osten- 
sible goal, hence its motto, was to build ‘One Nation, One Destiny’. Its 
ranks were filled by a staggering blend of what are party ideologue called 
‘men of fibre and integrity... ‘“‘timber and calibre’... young radicals 
[and] old reliables’.4° In politico-economic terms, these persons were 
Nigeria’s top bourgeois elements, seasoned politicians, political and econ- 
omic managers of local power, university dons and administrators and 
retired military and police commanders. Of historical significance was the 
fact that the leadership of the NPN comprised former leaders of the parties 
which formed the Nigerian National Alliances (NNA) in 1965, notably the 
Northern Peoples Congress (NPC) and the Nigerian National Democratic - 
Party (NNDP) in the west.16 

So powerful was this coalition that the NPN came to see itself as the 
natural party of government.'’? There was scarcely any difference 
between its stated objectives and those of the state as provided for by 
the drafters of Nigeria’s 1979 Constitution. Chuba Okadigbo, an NPN 
founder member and later President Shagari’s Political Adviser, wrote of 
the NPN thus: | 


Nobody can stop them. No organization can stop them. No govern- 
ment can stop them. Only the people—the voting masses of Nigeria— 
can stop them. But the masses will not stop them for they are making 
their appeal for One Nation with One Destiny under One God.?® 


Ideologically, the Party was conservative in the sense that it made no 
pretensions about changing the class nature of Nigerian society. It was 


14. It was officially formed on 24 September 197 8. Fora detailed account of all the parties’ 
formation, see O. Oyediran, (ed.), The Nigerian 1979 Elections (Macmillan Nigeria, 1981); 
A. Kirk-Greene & D. Rimmer, Nigeria Since 1970 (London, 1981), pp. 3~45; and H. Adamu 
& A. Ogunsanwo, Nigeria: The Making of the Presidential System (Kano: Triumph, 
Publishers, 1982). 

15. Chuba Okadigbo, The Mission of the NPN (Enugu: Nwanko Associates, 1980), pp. 38-9. 
16. Williams, State and Society, p. 16. 

17. Joseph, ‘Political Parties’, p. 83. 

18. Okadigbo, The Mission of the NPN, pp. 15-16. 
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committed, as were other parties, to ‘make Nigeria-‘work’.!9 Housing and 
agriculture were top of its priorities, while other social services would be 
made efficient. The Party pledged to support workers, but only within a 
co-operative framework of nation-building. Its stance in international 
politics was one of co-operation with members of the Organization of 
African Unity (OAU) and the United Nations. It also promised to sup- 
port African liberation forces. But the Party did not address itself to the 
question of the foreign domination of Nigerian society.*° 

It was in its economic philosophy that the class basis of the NPN was 
graphically portrayed: 


In line with the constitutional provision of mixed economy for the 
country, the NPN will pursue a policy of encouraging the fullest 
development of private initiative and private enterprise to the extent 
consistent with and complementary to Government’s control of the 
commanding heights of the economy as defined in the Constitution.” t 


Through its policy of ‘Zoning’ (i.e. the distribution of political offices 
amongst geo-ethnic groups) the NPN had shown itself the most ardent 
advocate of the concept of ‘Federal Character’, itself an elaborate consti- 
tutional device of allocating state resources to the ethnic, linguistic and 
‘regional blocs in Nigerian society.?? In practice, this meant that the three 
most important positions in the NPN (Presidential and Vice Presidential 
tickets and party Chairmanship) went to Nigeria’s three biggest geo-ethnic 
groups, with they and others sharing the rest. Joseph has thus observed: 
‘What [was] clearly taking place within the NPN, and might be extended 
throughout the political system ...is the legitimizing and consolidating of 
the basic patron-client networks of Nigerian society’.?? Similarly, a fiery 
opponent of the NPN has stridently commented: 


The real, hard core of the National Party of Nigeria is made up of a tiny 
oligarchy drawn from particular parts of the northern States of our — 
country. This oligarchy is made up of a number of families with their 
clients, dependents and agents. This most significant of facts about the 
nature of the NPN is covered up by the colourful and noisy front-men, 


19. Manifesto of the NPN 1979, reproduced in Okadigbo, The Mission of the NPN. 

20. Only the PRP was concerned with such issues and presented a radical foreign policy 
platform. 
21. Manifesto of the NPN 1983, (NPN Publication, n.d.), section 1{c). 

22. For a critical article on the concept of ‘Federal Character’ and its implications, see 
A. H. M. Kirk-Greene, ‘Ethnic engineering and the ‘ federal character’ of Nigeria: boon of 
contentment or bone of contention?, Ethnic and Racial Studies, 6, (1983), pp. 457-76. 
Another useful paper is, Tunji Olagunju, ‘Federal balance and Federal Character’, paper 
presented at the conference on Nigeria held at Keele University, September 1980. 

23. Joseph, ‘Political Parties’, p. 84. 
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-hangers-on and jesters this oligarchy uses, drawn up from other parts of 
Nigeria.** 


This claim is undoubtedly extravagant. But it was true that real power 
within the NPN rested with the Party’s northern elements who formed an 
unofficial organ called the Northern Caucus. Within this caucus, how- 
ever, was a powerful clique officially called the Committee of Concerned 
Citizens but best known as the Kaduna Mafia. The dispute between this 
group and other northern elements was to become NPN’s most serious 
internal rift, whose major significance, I will argue, lay in provoking the 
collapse of Shagari’s regime. There were, of course, other unofficial 
power blocs within the NPN. ‘These were the Yoruba Solidarity Front, 
the Ibo Caucus, and the ethnic Minorities Caucus, itself divided into 
southern and northern sections.?° Faced by the overwhelming strength 
of the Northern bloc, and exacerbated by their own inter- and intra- 
sectarian squabbles, these other blocs could not but play second fiddle. 
Most southern elements had after all been ‘fully negotiated’ into the 
predominantly northern National Movement (NPN’s precursor) as 
individual clients rather than as geo-ethnic power blocs in their own 
right.2° The implication of this strategy was blatantly stated by The 
Punch newspaper: 


It would appear that the decision not to form alliance or work with 
groups was taken to break southern solidarity. Hence if northern 
control of the National Movement that emerged was to be ensured, 
there was the necessity to remove instruments of power for southern 
participants.*’ 


The Kaduna Mafia and the NPN 

Not much is known about the exact evolution or modus operandi of the 
Kaduna Mafia. A vastly influential Gowon adviser first knew of the Mafia 
during the Nigerian civil war (1967~70).7° Its base is in Kaduna??— 


24. Balarabe Musa, Struggle for Social and Economic Change (Zaria: NNPC, 1982), pp. 
1§2-3. Formerly the PRP Governor of Kaduna State, Musa’s tenure was marked by a pro- 
tracted and vicious dispute with the NPN-dominated State Assembly which led to his 
impeachment on 23 June 198r. 

25. Interview information. 

26. For details of the strategies adopted by the National Movement, see Ibrahim Tahir, 
‘Federal character and political party organization’, paper presented at the Seminar on 
Federal Character and National Integration at the National Institute of Policy and Strategic 
Studies, Kuru, Plateau State, Nigeria, July 1980. 

27. The Punch (Lagos), 2 October 1978. 

28. I owe this information to Tom Forrest. 

29. Kaduna, originally a Gwari territory, was the capital of the defunct Northern region, 
established by Lord Lugard, and was thus a colonial town, belonging to no ethnic group but 
the state. Hence it remains the focus for activities of those dependent on state patronage and 
discrimination in favour of the North and lacking a powerful home political base. 
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hence its name—and its purpose ts ostensibly the promotion and deferice of 
Northern interests, politically, economically, religiously and even socially. 
The Kaduna Mafia seems to consist of a cohesive amalgam of northern 
politicians, intelligentsia, top bureaucrats, managers, investors, gentlemen 
farmers, military and police commanders. Although many have entered 
into active business, their elements, associates and clients are still in 
government and related agencies. 

A. D. Yahaya?’ traces their origin to the defunct Northern region Civil 
Service. Shortly after the first coup of January 1966, their representatives 
provided the stimulus and focus of opposition to the Ironsi regime in the 
North. Their first obvious guise was an elite association called Nvima 
(‘prosperity’) Club. Although the membership then embraced the lower 
cadre of senior bureaucrats, there was no doubt that their activities were 
known and approved by their superiors. As Yahaya also indicates, it is 
indeed significant that the defunct Northern region Governor, Lt. Col. (as 
he then was) Hassan Usman Katsina, was among those who made financial 
donations to the club. ‘Together with their young peers in the Army and 
the Police and amongst students in the Universities, they ‘sponsored and 
encouraged other political groups in the North to protest against [sic] the 
Unification decree’ promulgated by General J.T.U. Aguiyi-Ironsi.*? 

Many of the Mafia figures were the product of Barewa College, an elite 
government school, established in the 1920s. This college, reported 
Africa Confidential, ‘acquired a reputation for academic excellence and 
discipline, somewhat along the lines of a British public school’.4? Some 
members of the Mafia have an aristocratic past, while some owe their 
membership or association to achievements in their various professions. 
Amongst other people, Mallam Adamu Ciroma, Mamman Daura, Dr 
Mahmud Tukur, Dr Ibrahim Tahir and Major-General Shehu Yar’Adua 
are a few obvious examples.*> As Yahaya observes: ‘Young and aspiring 
[Northern] bureaucrats saw [these] members... . as ego ideals and as men of 


30. A.D. Yahaya, ‘Nigerian Public Administration under Military Rule: the experience of 
the Northern States’, in L. Adamolekua, (ed.), Nigerian Public Administration, 1960—80, 
(Heinemann, forthcoming). 

31. Yahaya, ‘Nigerian Public Administration’. The Ironsi regime was toppled in a 
counter-coup on 29 July 1966. 

32. African Confidential, 24, 6 July 1983. 

33. All of them are aristocrats as well as Northerners. Ciroma was editor, then Managing 
Director, New Nigerian Newspapers Ltd. (NNN), later Governor of the Central Bank, and 
Shagari’s Industry, then Agricultural Minister; Daura was editor, then Managing Director, 
NNN, Member, Manufacturer’s Association of Nigeria; Tukur was Vice-Chancellor, Bayero 
University, Kano, and formerly Director, Cadbury Nigeria Ltd.; Tahir was a University don, 
Chairman, New Nigerian Development Corporation, Chairman, Nigerian External Telecom- 
munication, and Shagari’s Internal Affairs Minister; and Yar’adua was Chief of Staff, 
Supreme Headquarters (1976-79). He got the job while still a Colonel and in what was an 
unmistakable move to placate far northern opinion following the assassination of General 
Murtala Muhammed in February 1976. 
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competence who possessed management skills, and intelligence in the 
workings of government’.>* | 

The degree of cameraderie and loyalty among members of the Mafia is 
reportedly akin to freemasonry, although perhaps with a less profound 
sense of obligation.*> Without doubt, however, they share a passionate 
concern about the ethics of the nation, good government, the North, and 
its traditional values from which they draw upon their own legitimation. 
‘Coming as they do from the traditional Hausa/Fulani establishment, the 
core members of the group are culturally arrogant, and ‘primarily con- 
cerned with the restoration of ‘Northern’ hegemonic status in the Nigerian 
political system’.°° But the Mafia is, above all, the sophisticated faction of 
the northern bourgeois establishment. Their key members or associates 
are directors or owners of big firms, of industries, private and public banks, 
or of commercial farms. Unlike the Shagarite elements (the group which 
favoured Shagari’s presidential candidacy) they are less concerned with 
commerce.’ ~ 

As gate-keepers of the North, they have had considerable success in pro- 
viding a strong support base of federal power, and therefore in influencing 
major national issues. Such issues as have been associated with their 
influence include: the creation of 12 states in 1967; the consolidation of a 
northern grip on the military hierarchy; the redressing of the indigenisation 
scheme’s benefits in favour of the Northern bourgeoisie; the insistence on 
geographical balance as a criterion of federal loans to local capitalists; 
and the alignment of Northern political forces before the 1979 elections. 
Because of the importance which the Mafia had assumed in the Nigerian 
political economy, prominent Southern elements sought to form an entente 
with it. Yahaya states that these included Chief S. Sowemino, a prom- 
inent lawyer, Chief J. Udoji, President of Nigeria’s Stock Exchange, Chief 
M. K. O. Abiola, the ITT boss in Africa, and many other top business 
executives. 3° 

One geo-ethnic power group which has wielded some influence in the 
Nigerian political system is the Committee of Friends (COF) otherwise 
known as the Ikenne Mafia. Formed in the mid-1960s, it comes under the 


34. Yahaya, ‘Nigerian Public Administration’. It is interesting to note that the New 
Nigerian newspapers still hold much the same view of Dr Tahir and Mallam Ciroma, both of 
whom served under Shagari as ministers and were detained after the coup. In calling for 
their release, Maigani (Hausa metaphor for Private Eye), a faceless columnist, referred to 
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direct aegis of Chief Obafemi Awolowo (born at Ikenne) and embraces his 
closest Yoruba followers. It is the cradle of the Yoruba bourgeois estab- 
lishment, backed by an array of big banks, firms and businesses since the 
days of the Action Group. As an offshoot of the Action Group, it remains 
the organizational core of the Yoruba bourgeoisie and the dominant politi- 
cal force in Yoruba heartland, but with little influence beyond. In Lagos 
State, notes Oyediran: 


[The group] operated {throughout the first military era] as a political 
party in all respects but name. It organized members at ward level, 
sponsored candidates for nomination to various offices including the 
Constitution Drafting Committee (CDC), local government election 
into the eight local government councils in Lagos State, and the CA 
(Constituent Assembly).°? 


The influence of this group, however, falls far short of the Kaduna 
Mafia’s. For the COF is essentially mono-ethnic with very few clients 
outside its fiefdom. It has never been deeply rooted in federal power nor 
has it controlled it. Prominent allies like S. G. Ikoku, Anthony Enahoro 
and the late J. S. Tarka had deserted it, while the initially promising flir- 
tation with northern political minority elements in the Progressive Parties 
Alliance (PPA) proved short-lived and disastrous. COF’s determined 
attempts to forge a nation-wide alliance both before and after the 1979 
elections signally failed. 

On the other hand though, the Kaduna Mafia—through both its key 
figures and its military allies— was able to do just that. Thus, the Mafia 
sponsored one of its chieftains, Mallam Adamu Ciroma, for the NPN 
Presidential ticket in 1978, but lost to Alhaji Shagari. Ciroma was a good 
candidate, but the odds were heavily against him. Only in 1977 he had 
admitted having received Narra 50,000 ‘commission’ from Dr O. Saraki 
(later Senate NPN leader) in the Leyland bribes scandal. Maitami Sule, 
the man who beat Ciroma into third place, had chaired the inquiry.*° 
Ciroma could not win over many southern elements because they feared 
the worst of his morbid ‘Northernism’. The Ibos especially held him 
responsible for the anti-Biafran sentiment of the New Nigerian of which he 
was editor and later managing director.*} 

In contrast, Shagari had emerged from the 1975 Federal Asséts inquiry 
unspotted.** Generally perceived as not having the ‘chicaneries’ of First ` 
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Republic politicians, he was able not only to muster two of the three biggest 
bloc votes—his home state of Sokoto and Oyo state—but most Southern 
votes as well. Importantly, the three most influential party officials then 
(the late Aliyu Makdman Bida, Umaru Dikko and Dr Nwakamma Okoro) 
had thrown their weight behind Shagari and organized the convention 
accordingly.*? Thenceforth began an uneasy co-existence between the 
Mafia and pro-Shagari elements. The former, save a few, showed little 
enthusiasm in the campaigns leading to Shagari’s election’ in 1979. 
Consequently, they were thinly represented in the government Shagari 
subsequently formed.** The debilitation of the Mafia had begun. 


The Crisis of Commercial Capitalism 

The Mafia watched the Shagarite elements, their associates and clients 
(mainly commercial capitalists) appropriate to themselves immense politi- 
cal power and influence, win large contracts and control over sources of 
private accumulation such as, import licencing. Contractors associated 
with the regime received various contracts running into millions of dollars. 
They collected large sums of money as ‘mobilization fees’, but many failed 
to perform. One Bako Kontagora, for instance, won several federal and 
_ State contracts worth Naira 8m. He allegedly collected substantial sums 
as mobilisation fees, but failed to execute the job. Politicians in Ogun 
State collaborated with a representative of a foreign firm to transfer abroad 
Naira 2 m for the supply of generator plants worth Naira im. Thirteen 
Federal Ministry of Housing contractors were awarded contracts by the 
Shagari regime worth many million Naira and, between them, they owed 
the government two-thirds of these for contracts not executed when the 
government fell.4° The New Nigerian reported an incredible saga of how 
‘the costs of many multi-million naira contracts in Abuja, the new federal 
capital, were inflated, and paid for, and how the companies concerned 
failed to complete the jobs. As the paper commented, ‘mobilization fees 
had become. ..a legal avenue for fraud and theft of public funds... [and] 
the springboard for emergency, and therefore, incompetent contractors 
and a breeding ground for corruption false living and ostentation’*®. 

The findings of two high-powered committees on excessive contract cost 
during the Shagari period have also revealed how the contract system had 
become an organised and systematic fraud. “The Ministerial Committee 
headed by Professor S. Essang, then Finance Minister, in 1980 established 
that the cost of government contracts in Nigeria were 200 per cent higher 
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than in Kenya, and 130 per cent higher than in Algeria. The other com- 
mittee headed by Dr J. S. Odama, a Presidential economic adviser, noted in 
February 1983: 


The Committee is aware that the cost of most of the contracts are 
deliberately inflated with the result that the cost of the construction in 
Nigeria is currently about three times the cost of executing similar 
projects in East and North Africa and four times of the cost in Asia.*” 


Kickbacks paid to political parties, politicians and state officials had also 
taken on monstrous proportions. Fougerole (Nigeria) Ltd., for instance, 
reportedly paid out Naira 107790 m within Nigeria and Naira 13-5 m in 
foreign currency to unnamed NPN officials for various contracts worth 
Naira 746m. According to the National Concord, one contractor, in 1983 
used some companies as conduit and allegedly gave various officials of the 
National Youth Service Corps Secretariat kickbacks worth Naira 2-42 m.*® 
The UPN also appears to have got a kickback worth Naira 2:8 m for a Naira 
28:5 m contract awarded to another French construction firm, Bouygues 
(Nigeria) Ltd.*? The implication of all this is disturbing not least because 
of the manner in which the deals were conducted. All these sorts of trans- 
actions were legitimized by collaboration between lawyers, architects, 
engineers, accountants, surveyors, and so on using their professional 
procedures and jargons of costings, designs, terms of contract, etc. 

But a cruder kind of fraud and avenue for private accumulation was pro- 
vided by the issue of import licences. State governments which had been 
issued with such licences to import rice and other commodities for their 
citizens in turn sold them to the highest bidders. . One such middleman, is 
allegedly estimated to have made at least Naira r00 m from such deals. 
Middlemen usually hoarded the imported goods, creating artificial scarcity 
and thus hiking the prices. Federal officials simply presided over a 
notorious regime of importation from abroad, and doled out patronage 
with reckless abandon. 

Nigeria’s food import bill for 1980 was Naira 1,437-5 m; this rose to 
Naira 2,11§°I min 1981. Only dwindling oil revenues forced a drastic cut 
for those of 1982 and 1983.°° One NPN financier who allegedly gained 
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from such spending is reported to have made an estimated Naira 140m 
profit from the operations of his thirteen companies connected with the 
Presidential Task Forces on rice and essential commodities in 1983 alone. 
On a single occasion in 1982, according to the Daily Times, Alhaji Inuwa 
reportedly got a fantastic Naira 5-5 m for acting as a front to an official of 
the rice Task Force.°! The government had been turned into a racket; 
indeed it had become a colossus of corruption. Instead of being a 
democracy, the government had, for all practical purposes, become a 
‘Contractocracy’—a government of contractors, for contractors and by 
contractors.>? 

Shagari’s regime had started off well in its management of finances. By 
October 1980, a year after assumption of office, it had increased Nigeria’s 
external reserves to Naira 5:5 b from Naira 3b. It had also wiped off a 
. Naira 1-4 b internal deficit inherited from its predecessors and had a com- 
fortable surplus of Naira 1-53 b on the current account.°? But within 
only two years Nigeria had teetered to the brink of bankruptcy. The com- 
mercial bourgeoisie and their comprador allies in the state apparatus had 
enjoyed a field day. When Shagari was ousted, Nigeria’s external short, 
medium and long term debts stood at Naira 7:625 b (US $10-21b). But 
with short-term trade arrears added, it was Naira 11:-1b Additionally, 
internal debts amounted to Naira 21-991 b.°* 

The general effects of all this was to cripple the federal government’s 
ability. to pay for certain imports and meet other financial obligations. 
Local manufacturers and their foreign partners could not get foreign 
exchange for the import of raw materials. Many of those that did had to 
buy the licences from hawkers, (the agents of the politicians!) and at the 
face value of whatever the licence was worth, especially if valid for foreign 
exchange allocation. Industrial production steadily declined, while the 
balance of payments position also continued to worsen. One local indus- 
try after another staggered to a halt. Chief Jerome Udoji, President of 
Manufacturesrs Association of Nigeria (MAN), stated that ‘1983 was the 
worst in all the industrial history of Nigeria’. One-fifth of Nigeria’s 
organised industry, or 107 industrial establishments suspended production 
for ‘four to eight weeks’ that year, while others went out of business.°° 

Workers were increasingly retrenched while those in employment could 
not be certain of their wages and salaries, sometimes not being paid for 
months. Ironically and oddly too, monthly minimum wages had been 
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raised from Naira 72-00 to Nairn 125. But galloping inflation (believed to 
be 50 to 100 per cent in business circles, but 15 to 25 per cent officially) plus 
the effects of austerity measures introduced in the 1982 and 1983 budgets, 
eroded the nominal gain in worker’s spending power. The sense of 
increasing pauperization and widening class inequality was not lost, even 
on some NPN activists, after the 1983 elections. They had come to realize 
that their party was committed, as some officials put it, to welding 
Nigerians into ‘One Nation, with One Destiny but having separate Bank 
accounts’, °° | 

It should, of course, be conceded that this crisis was heightened by an 
unexpected oil crisis. Oil provides about 90 per cent of Nigeria’s foreign 
exchange earnings, and about 84 per cent of annual government revenues. 
In 1981, production slumped from 2-56 million barrel per day (mb/d) to 
1'44mb/d. It dropped further to 1-2 mb/d in 1982, and to 1-1 mb/d in the 
first half of 1983. Consequently, Nigeria’s export earnings fell from Naira 
14‘1b in 1980 to Naira 10-9b and Naira 10-0b in 1982. Government 
revenues from oil similarly fell from Naira 12-4 b in 1980 to an estimated 
Naira 8-6 b in 1981, and only Naira 6-7 b in 1982.57 


The Mafia Intervenes 

Something had to be done. But who was to do it and what was to be . 
done? Given the democratic framework then in being, the Mafia seemed 
appropriately placed to engineer the necessary process. Order, discipline, 
good and effective government were needed to restore the economy to a 
sound footing. Or at least so the Mafia thought. For they are deeply 
concerned with these ideals—and for good reasons. Their bottling com- 
panies, light industries, investments and other business interests had all 
been suffering. They needed to sustain the confidence oF their senior 
partners, the foreign capitalists. 

Besides, they have got their political fortunes at home to protect and 
promote. Most of them have played key roles in successive civilian and 
military regimes. They look back at their track records with relish and 
self-congratulation, and ask anyone who doubted to check it out.°® 

But never before has their grip of institutional sources of influence and 
private accumulation been so dramatically eroded as during the Shagari 
Years. According to Yahaya: ‘It was inconceivable for anybody who did 
not accept their eminent status to be given any important assignment or 
appointment during the Obasanjo era’.°? Their control of key Northern 
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institutions such as the New Nigerian Development Corporation (one 
-of Nigeria’s biggest indigenous holding companies), the New Nigerian 
newspapers, and Federal Radio Corporation of Nigeria, Kaduna, enabled 
them to support their business ventures and mould opinion in the North. 
At the federal level, they themselves or their associates were Permanent 
Secretaries, managers, directors and board members of public institutions 
like the Federal Mortgage Bank, the Bank of Commerce and Industry and 
the Nigerian Industrial Bank. These connections had been drastically 
undermined by Shagarite elements. 

Members of the Mafia publicly expressed their concern about the way 
Shagari ran the government and their anxiety about Nigeria’s future 
stability. They had previously favoured the NPN because it offered the 
chance for national consensus and stability under their aegis. With them 
out in the cold, they believed that that prospect had been wrecked by 
Shagarite elements, whom a Mafia enthusiast called ‘primitive’. The 
ethics of business had penetrated politics, the ethics of politics had invaded 
business, while the ethics of the gangster had permeated both;°° they felt 
they must act in defence of their collective class interests. Discussions 
between the Mafia and other political forces were begun, ostensibly to 
arrest Nigeria’s politico-economic drift. 

The dialogue between the Mafia and the PRP was especially interesting. 
General Yar’adua specifically confirmed having held talks in London with 
one PRP leader, the late Aminu Kano, on the future of Nigeria and asserted 
that “both of us were not happy about certain trends which were emerging 
in the body politic of our country’.°! According to an NPN chieftain, the 
motive was to hijack the PRP and groom it as an alternative northern party 
for the 1987 electoral contest, since it was thought likely that the NPN 
would break-up because of the determination of its northern members to 
‘retain the party’s 1987 Presidential ticket. Whether this was true or 
not, Mallam Aminu scoffed at the advances. Aminu Kano, a man who has 
spent his whole political career defying established conventions, was not 
impressed by the seductive charms of bourgeois politics and its spoils.°” 

Around June 1983, the Mafia signed a secret pact with UPN’s Chief 
Awolowo to further the attainment of his Presidential ambitions. The 
Mafia for their part, undertook to organize his electoral success in the 
north; in return, Awolowo was to back a disciplined and effective econ- 
omic policy, a role for the Mafia in recommending the Northerners to be 
appointed to key jobs in the government he may form, a commitment to 
Abuja as Nigeria’s capital, Nigeria’s continued boycott of Israel, an 
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educational policy that will promote both Western and Islamic knowledge 
in the North, and the establishment of a federal Islamic bank, among 
others.°? The NPN obtained the agreement and flashed it out through 
three of its media organs. "The Mafia was embarrassed and chose to reveal 
details of the contract. But the pact was only to be worth the paper it was 
drawn upon; Awolowo failed to win the election. 

On 3 August a columnist on the Kano-based Triumph had prophetically 
observed: ‘...it is very unlikely that with such manoeuvres by the Mafia, 
things will remain the same in the country’.°* How right he was! The 
agreement with Awolowo was symptomatic of the Mafia’s desperation, 
while Shagari’s 1983 election victory dealt a final blow to their hopes of 
influencing democratically the immediate ‘future of our country’. The 
Shagari regime collapsed on 31 December, 1983. ‘To decide in whose 
particular class interest the change was effected, must await thorough 
examination of the policies and actions of the new regime. There is as yet 
no definite connection between the Mafia and the military’s actions, yet one ~ 
should not underrate the significance of their links. This consideration 
does not question the patriotic credentials of General Buhari and his 
colleagues nor does it deprive them of their sense of moral revulsion at 
what had become in Nigeria a perversion of decent political and economic 
management. Rather, it is to insist that in any struggle for power and its 
spoils, there is usually a thin line between one’s moral position and one’s 
concrete material interests. 

There had been strong rumours that the officers’ coup was a pre-emptive 
strike against a potentially bloody one by more junior officers. Almost 
certainly, junior officers had been plotting a coup. Indeed, Abba Dabo, 
Shagari’s Press Secretary, revealed that there had been eight abortive 
putsches against Shagari before 31 December 1983.°° But as retired Lt. 
General T. Y. Danjuma disclosed, the junior officers’ plot had been dis- 
covered and aborted before the Generals’ coup,°® and hence was not 
pre-empted by the latter. Even if this was the case, that evidence does not 
of itself indicate which of the two plots would have preceded the other. In 
the absence of that knowledge, one must, of necessity, dismiss the theory 
as academic. ‘There is another compelling objection: the success of the 
alleged plot is taken as given, and its potentially disasterous consequences 
assumed; neither of these positions can be accepted. 

Even less convincing is the ‘failure of electoral politics’ thesis. Shagari, 
so the argument goes, had won the election as a result of massive 
irregularities. The post-election violence Gin the UPN heartland) (and, ` 
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perhaps, the pre-election violence as well) together with the severe police 
response to it, had robbed the regime of much of its legitimacy. There is 
general agreement that there were electoral violations, and that all com- 
petitors were involved, albeit to different degrees. But with less than 50 
per cent vote for the deposed President, it is surely going much too far to 
suggest that the election had been a ‘breathtaking electoral fraud’.®’ 

Besides, the statement by Major-General I. Babangida, the new Chief of 
Army Staff, that the 31 December operation was originally scheduled for 
before the elections but was postponed until after®® suggests that the plot 
would still have been executed, regardless of whether the elections were 
free of abuses or not. Arguably, the electoral malpractices may have 
reinforced the plotters’ conviction that the civilians had forfeited the 
basis of their tenure, and thus shall be forcefully removed. But one does 
actually wonder if soldiers do genuinely care about the democratic basis of 
political power since their own method of acquiring it is zpse facto 
undemocratic. Like the ‘pre-emptive strike’ theory, the ‘failure of 
electoral politics thesis’ is at best an ex post facto explanation. 


After the Coup 

Reactions outside Nigeria—particularly in the West—were both cool 
and ambivalent; official opinion regretted this ‘tragedy for democracy’, 
while the business circles made approving noises, but only after a US 
$60 m debt repayment had been received in London. In contrast, the 
instant reaction of many Nigerians was decidedly favourable. As with 
previous coups, it was a signal of possible relief from the frustrations of the 
immediate past. The views of two major opinion-moulding blocs were, 
however, best conveyed by two prominent Nigerians. Chief Awolowo 
said that ‘with the way things [were] going in the country, the omens [were] 
still bad’.°? But retired General Yar’adua, who only six months earlier, 
spoke of his respect for Shagari’s confidence in him, said the coup was ‘a 
welcome change from the rut... In the circumstances it is the best thing 
one would have hoped for.7° Within days, Mafia ideologue, Dr Mahmud 
Tukur, was appointed to the strategic post of Minister of Commerce and 
Industry. 

The new regime declared that it would not condone the inflation of 
contracts, over invoicing of imports, kickbacks, forgery, fraud, smuggling, 
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currency trafficking, embezzlement, or the misuse and abuse of office. 
Although.a few fled the country, many dismissed politicians and their 
business associates were imprisoned. Millions of naira it has been alleged 
had been found stashed away in their houses.’' They are facing trial 
before military tribunals for crimes against the State and the economy. 
Anyone found to have fraudulently gained or so assisted anybody or 
organization to acquire anything above Naira 1 m of public funds will get a 
life sentence, or a minimum of 21 years for anything less than Naira 1 m.’? 
Those found guilty are unlikely to be part of the next political scene should 
Nigeria return to democracy within a decade or two. Whether their 
exclusion would cure the ‘you chop I chop’ malady of Nigerian politics, 
remains to be seen. Nigeria is once again back to the rule of military 
commanders and senior civil servants; like their predecessors, they may 
well make splendid collaborators. 

Some harsh decrees have been promulgated to enable the regime to 
enforce its authority and decisions. Anyone deemed to be a security risk 
may be detained without trial for at least three months, or as long as the 
regime sees fit. Journalists who publish any false material embarrassing 
to the state or its officials may also be jailed by military tribunals. Some 
journalists and academics have already been detained under these laws. 
Except for a few, many journalists have simply adjusted themselves to the 
‘revolutionary mood’, supporting even the most absurd of measures like 
public execution and taxation on the poor. They are, of course, all 
opposed to anti-Press laws. An anti-currency trafficking decree also 
makes an offence to possess without good cause any amount of foreign 
currency, or even a cheque cashable abroad. 

The regime’s primary concern is to revive the tottering economy. 
Thus, it places ‘prime importance’ on co-operation with the ‘Barons of 
Commerce, Industry and Finance,’ who, according to Brigadier Tunde 
Idiagbon, Buhari’s number two, ‘represent the first significant socio- 
economic group’ he has had formal contact with. He warned them that 
‘outrages in terms of prices, quality and courtesy’ will not be tolerated. 
Government’s industrial priority, he said, is the importation of raw 
material to revive local industry, stimulate employment and provide 
essential everyday commodities. ’* l 
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As at mid-March 1984, expired raw material import licences valued at 
Naira 572:2m had been revalidated and applications for new ones were 
being processed. Itis Government’s new policy not to approve the estab- 
lishment of any industry without a local raw material base.” The 1984 
budget is geared toward these goals, including incentives to agriculture 
(and the likelihood of wider room for foreign private capital) but not 
without commitment to sizeable expenditures on Abuja and defence. 
Irrigation schemes (notorious for their massive appropriations and 
patronage) are to be expanded in all States, with the promise of easier 
access to credit, the efficient provision of inputs and higher producer 
prices to small-scale farmers.’> Dr Bukar Shaibu, the new Minister of 
Agriculture, has the tricky task of reforming what has long been a waste- 
ful, sordid and inefficient enterprise. As Shagari’s de facto advisor on 
Agriculture and Water Resources (1979-83), he had been hamstrung by 
Ministerial excesses; hence he declined an offer to serve a second term. 7° 
Mobilization fees for contracts have been scrapped. If this policy is 
strictly adhered to, it would eliminate bogus contractors and check the 
expansion and influence of the commercial bourgeoisie. It may lead to 
better services, but it will not eliminate contractors altogether from the 
general arena of exploitation. 

Labour has been sent several clarion calls to the ‘ethos of productivity 
and efficiency’ in the interest of the national economy. A National 
Productivity Centre to sensitize workers’ productivity consciousness has 
also been established in Lagos. Both Buhari and his Labour Minister, 
Brigadier S. K. Omojokun, have made it clear that ‘frivolous industrial 
actions, particularly strikes and lock-outs’ will not be brooked; nor will lack 
of financial accountability on the part of trade unions. As in Thatcherite 


- Britain, the right of an individual worker to strike or not would be 


enforced, as would be the principle of ‘no work no pay’.’” 

Federal and State Governments have sacked or retired thousands of their 
employees (although only a few military and police chieftains) as part of 
ostensible measures to revamp the economy. But workers and the lower 
level salariat have been hit hardest. In Plateau State, for example, all 
those originally employed between December 1981 and December 1983 


74. The Guardian (Lagos), 22 March 1984 

75. Full text of the budget in New Nigerian (Kaduna) 9-10 May 1984. 

76. Two senior ex-Administration officials have confided to the author that although Dr 
Shaibu formally held the post of National Security Advisor, he never performed that function. 
Shagari had made the curious error of not seeking Senate approval for an advisor on agri- 
culture, so turned to Shaibu instead. In fact, Dr Shaibu was also the Deputy Chairman 
(Shagari was Chairman), National Co-ordinating Committee on the Green Revolution pro- 
gramme. Dr Shaibu had been Permanent Secretary for Agriculture and Water Resources in 
both the Northern Region (1961-67) and Federal Government (1968-78). 
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were laid off, while those aged 50 and over were compulsorily retired.’® 
The Nigeria Labour Congress (NLC) has threatened a nation-wide strike 
action if the purges persist.’? It is unlikely that the NLC will have its way 
entirely given the present charged mood of the country and a conservative 
leadership which only recently sacked all the striking pilots of its national 
airline. 

Almost all State Governments have imposed one form of tax or another 
on their peoples. Peasants, artisans, workers, and even the unemployed 
will have to pay poll and cattle taxes, hospital fees, school levies, and — 
so forth. But these have not been matched by increases in the personal 
taxation of the rich, although Government is considering the revision 
of tax laws and has imposed excise duties on many hitherto exempted 
local manufactures. The increases can, of course, be passed on to the 
consumer. The re-introduction of community and cattle taxes in parti- 
cular will enhance the status and authenticity of traditional rulers and their 
agents. And they are likely, as they once did, to serve as instruments of 
extortion and oppression against the subordinate classes. 

This is all the more likely as the Buhari regime has already forged an 
entente with traditional chieftains, the avowed exponents of traditionalism 
and particularity. On assuming power, Buhari sent out special delega- 
tions to them, giving reasons for the putsch and requesting support. They 
gladly obliged; at a meeting with Buhari in Lagos their representatives 
advised him to order the shooting of armed robbers on sight.2° Niger 
State Governor, Lt. Colonel David Mark, added his voice suggesting that 
convicted ones should be burnt alive.®! Colonel O. Diya, Oqua State 
Governor, also suggested that armed robbers should be shot in their own 
localities so as to expose their families to shame and thus deter others 
from letting loose their own children. A decree to re-introduce public 
execution is being prepared and Colonel Diya’s proposal effected in some 
states. 

University students’ opposition to some of the government’s measures 
particularly the re-introduction of school fees and levies, has been met by 
Government’s refusal to even recognize their union as a legal organization. 
Deprived of a national organizational machine and faced by a standing 
policy of closing down any protest-bound University, the students scarcely 
have any other effective means of organizing themselves for political 
action. Some authorities have also outlawed the robust if pesky spectacle 
of street trading. Without sufficient goods to merit and pay for a stall, 
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many of the petty hawkers may be forced into the ‘hidden economy’ 
proper. f 

Clearly, the soldiers seem committed to their vision of a good society. 
They came to power against the backdrop of a venal regime, a regime they 
in fact saw as the source of venality itself. A decadent society, in their 
view, is an undisciplined society and a shameful one as well. Indiscipline, 
said Idiagbon, is the ‘bane of the Nigerian society’. And 


without discipline in the society at large, the country would degenerate 
into a jungle where respect for law and order is disregarded, traditional 
norms and principles are cast aside, criminal tendencies find fertile 
ground to flourish, and a sense of insecurity of life and property haunts 
the citizens.8? 


A return to sanity, the new government holds, must therefore be pre- 
ceded by an infusion of disciplined values in society. The regime has 
accordingly launched a ‘War Against Indiscipline (W-A-IY to uproot 
manifestations of degeneracy and dishonourable conduct which, Idiagbon 
said, include 


rushing into buses; driving on the wrong side of the roads; littering the 
streets, parks and dwelling compounds; cheating; taking undue advan- 
tage of scarcity to inflate prices for quick monetary gains; constituting 
ourselves into public nuisances; working without commitment; and 
devoting little or no time to the upbringing of our children.®° 


In fact, the concept of ‘indiscipline’ against which ‘war’ is to be waged 
has been broadly defined by Kano State Government to include sexual 
morality. Hence, all single women living on their own (traditionally 
.. considered as women of easy virtue) have been given three months notice 
within which to get married, quit their residences, or be prosecuted.** 
Such then is the Buhari regime’s conception of, and philosophical 
answer to, the chaos of Nigerian society. But it is a conception that, in my 
view, is simple, distorted and even dangerous. Indiscipline, as normally 
conceived by the Nigerian ruling class, concerns mainly the supposed mis- 
demeanours of its lower classes vis-a-vis established norms. It constitutes 
a socially-defined ill, but not the objective cause of Nigeria’s socio- 
economic degeneration. Nor in fact is the converse necessarily a require- 
ment for development or even progress. For such values merely represent 
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part of the ideological veil which the ruling class and its ideologues draw 
upon to legitimate and perpetuate its class rule over its subordinate classes. 
And more important, they provide the ideological reflexes through which 
class power, class domination and class oppression is effected in the society. 

Thus, with an austere and apparently nationalistic leadership in place, 
capitalists can hope for a more orderly arena within which to operate. 
Indeed, the regime seems resolute upon to instilling some ‘old decencies’ 
into Nigerian society. It will need every bit of goodwill, support and luck 
because the contradictions it faces are elephantine. The question of the 
instability of the Nigerian state clearly transcends moral revulsion at 
governmental perversion. In my opinion, at the’ future of Nigeria as 
Gavin Williams has suggested," on the production, market, state and. 
moral relations of Nigerian society which generate conflict within and 
between competing classes, fractions, sections and ethnic groups over 
access to scarce resources, and the absence of a bourgeoisie able to com- 
mand the productive resources sufficient to settle its own crises peaceably, 
maintain the authority of the state, and accommodate the participation in 
politics of the subordinate classes. 


85. Williams, State and Society, pp. 103-4. 
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ZIMBABWE: THE ECONOMY FOUR YEARS, 
AFTER INDEPENDENCE 


RoGER C. RIDDELL 


FOR ZIMBABWE, 1984 has been a year of taking stock and reflecting upon the 
progress made since the British flag was ceremonially pulled down for the 
last time and Africa’s newest independent state became a reality in April 
1980. Women’s, youth and party congresses are being held and 
manifestoes are being prepared for national elections early in 1985. Itis 
thus an appropriate moment to reflect upon the country’s economic per- 
formance and to see how far the hopes not only of Zimbabweans but also of 
the many nations which wished her well back in 1980 have been met. 

My analysis of the performance of the economy since Independence and 

projections into the future lead to the following conclusions: 

(1) The Zimbabwean economy has performed far better than its 
neighbours over the past four years, but that a large part of the 
reasons for this was due to unique circumstances that no longer exist. 

(2) Many of the gains in equity and in the reduction of poverty achieved _ 
in the first two years after Independence have now been reversed. 

(3) The prospects for medium to long term growth are not as good as the 
economic planners of the country have had us believe although far - 
better than the pessimists would lead us to think. Zimbabwe still 
has the capability and potential to grow, and this capability and 
potential have been enhanced by far-reaching changes in policy 
favouring the productive sector at the expense often of low and 
middle income urban consumers. 

(4) The transformation of the economy desired by the Government has 
been far slower than expected at Independence and, perhaps most 
significantly, there is now far less flexibility than at Independence to 
achieve transformation even if a new group of planners wished to 
initiate a more rapid process of structural change. 


The record of growth 

Let me look first at overall growth performance. In the four year period 
1980 to 1983 the Zimbabwe economy grew in real terms by 21 per cent. 
The growth rate among middle income oil importing countries in the Sub- 
Saharan region of Africa excluding South Africa was 12-5 per cent (using _ 
World Bank estimates for 1983) while South Africa’s economy achieved a 
real growth rate of only 9 per cent. Impressive though these figures are, 
the aggregate data for Zimbabwe do conceal two quite different sets of per- 
formance figures. In the first two years of Independence, 1980 and 1981, 


Roger Riddell is a Research Officer at the Overseas Development Institute, London. This 
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the real growth rate was 26 per cent, while in the latter period the rate drop- 
ped by an aggregate 5-4 per cent in two years to — 1-9 per cent in 1982 and 
— 3-5 per cent in 1983. It was only in the first two years of Independence 
that Zimbabwe out-performed her neighbours. Whereas in 1980 and 
- 1981, Zimbabwe’s real growth of 26 per cent compared with 12-6 per cent 
for South Africa and 7-8 per cent for middle income Sub-Saharan African 
countries, in the latter period of 1982 and 1983, Zimbabwe’s negative 
growth of —5-4 per cent compared with a slightly smaller decline in South 
Africa but with an estimated positive 4-5 per cent increase among middle 
income oil importing Sub-Saharan African countries (excluding South 
Africa). 

As aggregate growth rate figures explain little about the dynamics and 
causes of change, I wish to move on now to examine a little more closely 
the reasons for the dramatic change in growth performance in the economy 
from the first two years of Independence to the second two years. Whereas 
much conventional wisdom regards the expansive period to be typical of 
the economy’s underlying potential and so judges the most recent per- 
formance with particular alarm, there are strong grounds for arguing that 
the record growth rates achieved in 1980 and 1981 were due in no small 
measure to a set of unique circumstances. 

Independence brought with it an end to six years of civil war that had 
covered over two thirds of the rural areas and had been accompanied by a 
secular decline in the economy of 8 per cent from 1975. The ending of 
the war opened up the rural areas again to normal economic activity, 
boosted by a substantial inflow of international reconstruction aid (over $70 
million)’ from abroad. Local manufacturing was operating at less than 60 
per cent capacity so rapid expansion could be sustained quickly without 
resorting to new capital investment. These ingredients for a consumer- 
. led boom were enhanced considerably by two increases in the minimum 
wage, to $70 a month in July 1980 and to $85 in January 1981 for urban 
workers and from $20 to $30 a month in July 1980 for rural and domestic 
workers and also by the increased purchasing power of an army that 
doubled in numbers almost overnight and an expansion of the civil ser- 
vice. 1980 and particularly 1981 also brought excellent rains and the 
1980-81 season produced the highest marketed crop volumes on record. 
The resultant boom in domestic demand is confirmed by the index of retail 
sales which almost doubled from 1979 to 1981 having taken the previous 
eight years to expand by the same proportion. 

These internal factors were complemented by unique external economic 
factors which worked in Zimbabwe’s favour, in particular by reducing sub- 
stantially external supply constraints on domestic expansion. The ending 


1. Unless otherwise specified, ‘8’ signs in the text refer to the Zimbabwe dollar. In June 
1984 £1 sterling =$1-62 (Zimbabwe). 
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of sanctions meant that over a short period of time export discounts, import 
premiums, the use of middle men and the devious routings of goods could 
all cease. Two immediate but short-term benefits resulted: the shifting of 
the terms of trade in favour of Zimbabwe and the ability to sell stockpiles of 
key products. Between 1979 and mid-1981, the terms of trade index 
moved from 56 to 85, a gain of 43 per cent, while exports of tobacco and 
ferro-chrome increased by 130 per cent from $132 million in 1979 to over 
$300 million in 1981, largely as a result of being able to sell accumulated 
stockpiles. Good rains and the re-opening of rural communication and 
infrastructural networks led to a 30 per cent increase in agricultural exports 
over the period. This could occur with minimal trade off between pro- 
duction for consumption and production for export because the return of 
some 20 per cent of the peasant farming community from protected villages 
to their land (together with aid schemes providing these and other farmers 
with free seed and fertilizer packs) meant that the peasant farming sector 
was less reliant on commercial agricultural production for their food 
requirements than in the previous few years. Coincidentally, too, 
September 1980 saw the coming on stream of the country’s first ethanol 
from sugar plant, the ethanol so produced replacing 20 per cent of 
imported petrol in a blend mix that includes small amounts of locally- 
produced benzole. The results were that at a time of rising international 
oil prices and an increase in real GDP in Zimbabwe of 26 per cent, oil 


imports fell from 29 per cent of the total value of imports in 1979 to 22 per 


cent in 1981. The boost to the domestic economy was made possible in 
1980 and 1981 by the seemingly unrestricted access to imports, at least as 
perceived by those who had lived through the sanctions period. The 
value of imports,of machinery, intermediate and manufactured goods more 
than doubled from $323 million in 1979 to over $700 million in 1981 while 
raw material imports to the country’s manufacturers more than trebled in 
value between mid-1978 and mid-1981. 

High growth rates, the ending of the war, good rains and extremely posi- 
tive relations with, in particular, the rest of the western world combined to 
sustain post-Independence optimism into 1982 although signs of strain in 
the economy were already appearing in 1981. One indicator of this opti- 
mism was the publication right at the end of 1982 of a development plan 
projecting real growth rates of 8 per cent a year to mid-1985; the reality, 
however, for that year was that the growth rate was negative, export 
revenues were falling and the terms of trade had begun to deteriorate. 

On the external front, exports rose in value by only 7 per cent in 1981 
compared with 27 per centin 1980. Yet imports were allowed to increase 
by 28 per cent in 1981 following the 47 per cent rise in 1980. In 1981, 
Zimbabwe recorded a trade deficit of $46 million, the first for 13 years, and 
the balance of payments deficit on current account grew from $157 million 
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in 1980 to $424 million in 1981. In 1982 imports expanded yet again but 
exports fell in value terms, creating a trade deficit of $114 million, and by 
the end of 1982 a cumulative current account deficit of $1,113 million had 
been recorded since 1979. The country’s ability to continue’to run 
increasing deficits on the balance of payments was due to yet another 
unique factor in Zimbabwe’s favour, namely inheriting a debt service ratio 
at Independence of probably less than 2 per cent. 

A willingness on the part of the authorities to borrow externally, com- 
bined with an eagerness on the part of the bankers to lend, meant that inter- 
national borrowing was an attractive option to pursue. This ability to 
borrow itself added fuel to the already present optimism among the plan- 
ners and to the belief, or hope, that the country’s poor export performance 
was temporary in nature. 

In December 1981 further minimum wage increases were announced but 
this time the increases were accompanied by a general price freeze that 
lasted until May 1982, but which was extended for a wide range of key 
products. Non-wage costs were also rising due to the hardening of the 
Zimbabwe dollar and increases in utility prices, particularly electricity.” 
With continuing decline being experienced in the mining sector (largely 
export-oriented and so facing the full force of the fall in metal prices) the 
mining companies were particularly vulnerable. In 1982 the volume of 
mineral production was 9 per cent lower than in 1979 and 18 per cent below 
the 1976 peak year. The rising rate of inflation — 9 per cent in 1980, 15 
per cent in 1981 and 18 per cent in 1982 — did lead the authorities to adopt 
amore cautious monetary policy especially as there had been a real increase 
of the money supply of 25 per cent in 1980. (M,+M,) contracted by 6 
per cent in 1981 and expanded by a less expansionary 7 per cent in 1982 
while in 1981 the bank rate was doubled. 

It was only during the course of 1982, however, that overall economic 
contraction began to accelerate. Manufacturing production declined by 
2.6 per cent in the year, following a total 20 per cent expansion in 1980 and 
1981. Mineral output, which had never risen much during the Indepen- 
dence period, was in 1982 9 per cent lower than in 1979. ‘To make matters 
worse, the agricultural sector’s performance saw a marked reversal with the 
drought of 1982-83. Quantities of maize purchased by the marketing 
authorities tell the tale. Compared with 2 million tonnes marketed in 
1981-82, the quantity dropped to 1.4 million tonnes in 1982-83 and to 
616,000 tonnes in 1983~84.7 Import quotas which had begun to fall at the 
end of 1981 continued to fall in 1982 and the pace of contraction began to 


2. Industrial electricity rates rose by over 200 per cent in leading industrial centres of the 
country between 1981 and January 1983. In mid~-1983 a further major hike in charges was 
announced. 

3. It should be added, however, that the increasingly poor performance of maize was also 
affected by decreasingly attractive producer prices offered and the bullish tobacco industry. 
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quicken in 1983, although the effects were cushioned to some extent by 
plugging supply shortages with commodity aid furids. By this time, how- 
ever, the import supply constraints inhibiting domestic production were 
overtaken by demand constraints as real incomes were eroded, taxes were 
raised again, employment levels stagnated and began to contract and the 
dollar was devalued. 

Poverty and equity trends 

Although there are other sets of indicators available to highlight the de- 
clining performance of the national economy, I want now to consider ques- 
tions of equity and substantiate the comment made at the beginning of this 
article that many of the gains in equity and in reducing poverty achieved in 
the first two years of Independence have now been reversed. I need to 
stress the word many, because there are exceptions which relate particu- 
larly to the expansion of social services and, most importantly, increasing 
access to schooling. The growth in school places at both the primary and 
secondary level has continued unabated over the whole post-Independence 
period and the expansion achieved must be judged as remarkable by almost 
any standard. Whereas in 1980 there were 1.2 million primary pupils, the 
numbers had almost doubled to just over 2 million in 1983. For second- 
ary schooling the figures were 75,000 in 1980 and 316,000 in 1983, more 
than a fourfold increase.* Not only has access to schooling expanded 
rapidly but primary schooling is now free as are health service facilities for 
families with monthly incomes lower than $150 a month. 

The strongest evidence to show the rise and the fall of real incomes lies in 
the published wage data. For urban workers, minimum wages rose in 
cash terms from $70 to $105 a month between July 1980 and January 1982, 
a gain of $35 a month. Allowing for inflation the real increase was 
$22. Yet by January 1984, although the minimum had risen to $115, giv- 
ing a cash increase since Independence of $45 a month, a rate of inflation 
over this period of more than 85 per cent had more than eroded the real 
value of the rise in minimum wages. By January 1984 over $125 would 
have been needed to purchase the same quantity of goods purchased in July 
1980 for $70. However one needs to be cautious about equating minimum 
legislative wage levels and actual minimum wages because many larger 
firms do pay above the minimum. Real wage increase in these cases may 
not have been totally eroded, although any real increases in practice have 
been small and the majority of enterprises’ minimum wages are still well 
below the poverty line. As regards equity, the evidence available, crude 
and dated though it is, gives no indication of any narrowing of relative 


income levels while absolute differentials have widened considerably. 


4. However, one word of caution is needed: this expansion was accompanied by a consider- 
able if understandable drop in the proportion of trained teachers. In 1980, 72 per cent of 
primary and 97 per cent of secondary school teachers were trained whereas by 1983 the pro- 
portion of trained teachers had fallen to 46 per cent and 53 per cent respectively. 
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Between mid-1980 and mid-1982 the ratio of average wages to minimum 
wages remained constant, the absolute gap widening by $890 a year. And 
since mid-1982 no policy changes have led to a narrowing of these gaps. 

To find reliable evidence showing movements in income differentials 
between rural and urban areas is even more problematic although sample 
surveys reinforce the commonly acknowledged fact that the gain in average 
wages for employees (mostly urban) has far exceeded the increase in 
income of the majority in the communal areas, if indeed there has been any 
increase atall there. Stagnation in real minimum wages for urban workers 
would also suggest that there has been no real increase in cash remittances 
to rural relatives which is a source of income for upwards of 40 per cent of 
communal area families. As for the direct incomes of those in the com- 
munal areas, there would also seem to be little doubt that, for the substan- 
tial proportion still largely dependent upon subsistence-type farming, the 
effects of the droughts will have severely depressed production 
levels. For some of the communal area farmers (no more than 20 per 
cent), however, who are involved in production for the market, income 
gains almost certainly have occurred due both to increased producer prices 
and the importance of cotton production which has expanded in spite of the 
drought. An indication of comparative falls in incomes from agriculture 
within the commercial and communal areas is revealed (crudely) by 
examining data on crop sales. In 1983 the value of crop sales from the 
communal areas was 30 per cent lower than in 1982; for the commercial 
areas the fall was only 8 per cent. i 

The two most important post-Independence institutional changes affect- 
ing communal farming and incomes derived therefrom are the extension of 
credit facilities and the land resettlement programme. As regards the 
former, the Agricultural Finance Corporation (AFC) now lends to some 
70,000 communal farmers which is still less than 15 per cent of the total, 
and repayment problems have been acute since 1982. ‘Thus the effects of 
credit extension in raising overall rural income levels has certainly been 
limited. Overall, short term debt of farmers to banks and the AFC has 
risen from $125 million in 1980 to some $260 million in early 1984. The 
inability of a large proportion of communal area farmers with access to 
finance to repay their debts this year and last year means that even more 
finance either in unsecured loans or direct grants will be needed in the 
coming year. 

A number of comments relevant to the present discussion need to be 
made about the land resettlement programme. First, by the end of last 
year only some 40,000 families (on optimistic assumptions) had been 
resettled out of an estimated number of upwards of 162,000 families 
requiring land. Although the programmes accelerated in 1982 to 
mid-1983, a combination of drought, insufficient infrastructural develop- 
ment on resettlement land and a halving of government monies to land 
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resettlement in the July 1983 budget have slowed down considerably the 
planned expansion programme. Second, the annual income to be derived 
from resettlement was fixed in 1980 at $400 a year per settled family (net of 
production and subsistence consumption valued at an estimated $115 to 
$120 a year) and this target was never expected to be reached before the 
fourth year of farming. The $400 target was related to the 1980 minimum 
rural wage of $360 a year but that minimum has now risen to $660 a 
year. If the resettlement target income zs achieved, which is unlikely for 
the majority, resettlement farmers in 1984 face an income level 10 per cent 
higher in 1980 and an income level 7 per cent lower than the minimum 
urban wage compared with an income only 52 per cent lower in 1980. 
Hence between these different groups inequalities in income have not only 
increased substantially since Independence but these inequalities have 
been the result of government legislative action. 

Another aspect of equity and poverty issues is raised by the question of 
what has happened to formal sector employment. Between 1979 and 
mid-1981 total formal sector employment increased by 77,000 (although 
the numbers had fallen by 29,000 by mid-1983) giving a net gain over the 
period of about 48,000 new jobs or 5 per cent of the 1979 labour force. 
However this increase is minimal when compared with the increase in the 
number of job seekers. Between 1980 and 1983 over 250,000 people failed 
to find the formal sector jobs they were seeking. With little to no access to 
new farming land and few opportunities available for productive employ- 
ment in the informal sector, the growing population of the unemployed are 
forced to rely upon friends and relatives for sustenance, thereby depressing 
even further the ability of minimum income earners to maintain living 
standards on stagnating real minimum wages. 

Finally, in this discussion of the record of equity and poverty reduction, 
we can turn to the evidence from the macroaggregates of income and 
population. They have been left to last largely because their accuracy is in 
doubt. For what they are worth, they show that real per capita income in, 
1983 was no higher than it was in 1980: $173 in 1983 compared with $176 in 
1980. The trend figures also show that the country has still a long way to 
go to achieve again per capita income levels recorded in 1974: in 1983 per 
capita real incomes were still 15 per cent below their 1974 peak. 


Immediate prospects 

So much for what has happened to and within the Zimbabwe economy 
since Independence; what about the future? I shall pass rather rapidly over 
the immediate future so as to consider in more detail some of the questions 
raised at the beginning of this article concerning transformation and the 
ability of the Government to carry out its plans for structural change. 

The available evidence indicates that 1984 is again going to be a very 
difficult year for the Zimbabwe economy and the consensus among 
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commentators is that the best that can be expected would be a zero growth 
rate. A 20 per cent cut in foreign exchange allocations announced in 
January will exacerbate even further the already precarious shortage of raw 
materials, spares and replacement parts for local industry. Not only can 
no relief in supply constraints be expected but, given the massive increases 
in demand for foreign exchange required as a result of the drought, further 
cuts in general allocations cannot be ruled out even if export performance 
improves marginally. It has been estimated that the country will need 
some 600,000 tonnes of imported maize before next year’s harvest and the 
foreign exchange requirement for food-related imports could well exceed 
$250 million, about 25 per cent of current export earnings. As for export 
prospects, the mid-1983 rally in metal prices has not been sustained and the 
expansion in manufactured exports, while impressive, will not contribute 
to more than a 5 per cent increase in overall exports and there is consider- 
able doubt that the expansion achieved in late 1983 and early 1984 will be 
sustained. With the continuing growth in invisible payments, commen- 
tators within Zimbabwe are now expecting the current account deficit, 
standing at $467 million in 1983, still to be large this year, implying even 
more external borrowing and/or the rolling over of selected repayment 
commitments. The options are narrowed further because negative inter- 
national press reports, lower rates of return on current investments and the 
package of exchange controls announced at the end of March are all acting 
to deter major inflows of new equity capital in the short term. On the 
domestic front, high rates of inflation are likely to persist (over 18 per cent 
for the year) and no real wage increases can be expected as any attempt at 
domestic reflation would be hampered by foreign supply shortages. In 
short, until export earnings begin to rise substantially, and hopefully this 
will happen in 1985, and coincide with an agricultural season which pro- 
duces at minimum a maize surplus, the prospects for the economy over the 
next 12 months must remain fairly grim. 


The longer term 

Evidence of poor short-term prospects for the Zimbabwe economy, how- 
ever, needs to be contrasted sharply with opinion, admittedly growing in 
some quarters, that the longer term growth prospects are also exceedingly 
bleak. There is evidence to suggest that export performance over the next 
few years will not be as expansive as the planners in Zimbabwe are forecast- 
ing; imter alia one includes here lower estimates of growth in the 
industrialized world, a less than dramatic upturn in world trade and for 
Zimbabwe in particular the long term erosion of export prospects for 
critical commodities like copper, asbestos, steel and ferro-chrome due to 
technological changes affecting long term demand for these products. 
There is, however, little evidence to suggest that the fabric of the economic 
structure of the country is at risk. Indeed the evidence that is available 
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would point decidedly in the opposite direction and would thus lead to the 
conclusion that the economy is surviving the consequences of recession 
rather well and that the internal conditions for a rapid return to growth 
(though not a return to the 1980/81 growth rates) are still present. What 
is this evidence? 

The changing and rapidly deteriorating fortunes of the Zimbabwe econ- 
omy in the last two years has led to a shift in the outlook of the political 
administration towards the economy. Immediately after Independence 
when economic growth and increased export earnings were seemingly easy 
to achieve, policy was directed at distributing the benefits of growth. 
Today, policy initiatives are fixed more on growth than distribution, 
on preserving the structure of production and within that structure 
instituting policies that provide the best domestic environment for export 
maximization. As part of this change in focus, the view of the government 
towards the private sector has been changing: from being tolerated to being 
nurtured, from being ignored in the decision-making process to being 
increasingly involved, A recent example of this cooperation was the trade 
weeks held in the Federal Republic of Germany in May. These were 
organized by the Confederation of Zimbabwe Industries and were aimed 
at exposing to potential markets the country’s exports, mostly from the 
private sector. This initiative had the full support of the Government; 
ministers and industrialists spoke from the same platform. Initial support 
for the view that a shift in outlook is occurring comes from analysing the 
wording of the development plan, which speaks of partnership between 
the public and private sector and providing the favourable conditions for 
private sector investment rates to achieve record targets; but the strongest 
evidence for this shift comes from examining concrete policy measures 
taken recently. 

The earliest evidence comes from examining public and parastatal 
investment. While the language of the administration has emphasized 
rural development projects (and projects are continually being implemen- 
ted in this area) by far and away the bulk of government investment has 
gone and is going to infrastructural projects whose direct effects will be to 
increase the efficiency of the modern productive sector. For example, 
over $120 million has been spent on the electrification of the railways, over 
$350 million has been spent on expanding electrical capacity and over $400 
million more is currently planned, while over $150 million is being spent on 
upgrading and expanding the telecommunications system. 

More recently, there has been a radical shift away from the inherited and 
much expanded system of consumer food subsidies to market price deter- 
mination for food products and to price incentives for controlled agri- 
cultural products in order to increase production. But policies have gone 
further, than the substantial reduction of consumer subsidies; they have 
changed from consumer oriented subsidies to subsidies directed at the 
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productive sector; including of course the private sector. Since mid-1982 
some 75 per cent of food subsidies have been eliminated by massive price 
hikes and in their place at different times $45 million has been allocated 
largely to the private mining sector in extended loan finance, $32 million 
has gone to Zisco steel and the parastatal Industrial Development Corpor- 
ation invested over $8 million in 1983/84 in bailing out and often investing 
in private companies that would otherwise have faced liquidation. Plans 
are well advanced for government to take over the loss-making urban bus 
companies. On the export front, a cash bonus for manufacturers has been 
introduced, imported raw materials for manufacturing exporters has been 
guaranteed through a $70 million World Bank loan while the private sector, 
in the form of the Confederation of Zimbabwe Industries, is engaged in 
staging major export promotion exercises in the name of Zimbabwe. In 
addition, the July 1983 budget, the harshest on record since Independence, 
hit hardest at low and middle income consumers but maintained the sig- 
nificant investment allowances introduced in 1982 and which are of major 
benefit to the private sector. And in the sphere of planning, private sector 
manufacturers have been called upon to play a more direct role in planning 
the future direction of productive expansion together with government 
planners. Also of great significance is the fact that the rapid deterioration 
in real living standards among the low and middle income urban popu- 
lation, accelerated through massive rises in food prices, a wage freeze and 
an overall decline in employment, has occurred with little or no social 
unrest. Zimbabwe has not experienced IMF food riots even though the 
policies implemented have not only been harsher than those carried out in 
many other countries but in a number of key areas have even been harsher 
than the IMF proposed as, for instance, in the sphere of wage controls and 
in the rapid reduction in food subsidies. It is these policies and this 
environment, reinforced by discussion between business and government 
- at the highest level, that are creating a long term confidence among business 
people about their place in the future and are not contradicted by the more 
transparent and often depressing short term view which highlights the 
difficulties over the next year to 18 months caused by import cut-backs and 
the contracting domestic market. 

In this context, attention should be drawn to the fact that, although over 
290 foreign companies were operating in Zimbabwe at the time of Indepen- 
dence, over 20 new foreign companies have entered the country since then. 
either under joint venture or licensing/technological agreements. While 
total flows of new equity capital from abroad have been small (for the very 
good reason that most foreign companies have surplus cash held within the 
country), the evidence of growing foreign company interest in Zimbabwe 
puts into context the claims of the detractors that the country holds out few 
opportunities for growth expansion. In short, the severe problems of the 
present and more recent past have not only left the productive sectors 
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structurally intact, they have led to direct and substantial policies to 
enhance the future dynamics of those sectors, 


Structural Transformation 

There is, however, a crucial difference between policies to promote 
growth and policies aimed at transforming the structural base of the 
economy. Governments understanding of the term transformation is. 
most clearly articulated in volume I of the Transitional Development Plan.” 
The Plan calls the broad strategy for future development ‘growth with 
equity and transformation’ (section 4.11), the benchmark for the achieve- 
ment of which is that all else is subservient to the maximization of the 
welfare of the people as a whole (5.1). It is also a socialist strategy and 
during the plan period (to mid-1985) policies and measures were intended 
to be taken and new institutions established ‘for transforming the socio- 
economic system towards more socialized forms of production and dis- 
tribution, further exercise of sovereignty over national resources and more 
effective participation of the people in socio-economic activities....’ 
(4.10). More specifically in the economic arena, ‘the strategy requirés 
increased domestic participation, ownership and control of the economy by 
nationals and the state and active worker participation and involvement of 
state farms and encouragement of the development of cooperatives in both 
urban and rural economies’ (4.14). Finally, in order to transform the 
economy restructuring policies were to be given high priority so as to 
redress inherited economic imbalances. 


Chief among these are the gross disparities in the level of development of 
the modern and rural peasant sectors and the skewed income and wealth 
distribution between and within broad economic sectors and racial 
groups. Land redistribution and rural development programmes will 
aim at a progressive reduction in the disparities between the modern and 
rural peasant sectors. Comprehensive schemes of manpower training 
and development including appropriate incomes policies will be directed 
towards reductions in income and wealth inequalities within sectors, 
while active affirmative action and measures will be directed towards 
elimination of racial and sex inequalities in social and economic 
life. (4.21). 


While transformation remains a major policy goal of the Government, the 
final point I wish to elaborate upon is this: events of the past few years have 
created constraints which will make it increasingly difficult for the Govern- 
ment to initiate programmes of national transformation. There are two 
reasons for this: one concerns trends in the pattern of government expendi- 
ture, the other concerns the implications of the massive injection of foreign 
borrowing. 


5. Republic of Zimbabwe, The Transitional National Development Plan: 1982/83-1984/85, 
Volume I, (Harare, November 1982). 
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Two central problems of the government budget that have been exacer- 
bated since Independence are the growing budget deficit and the high 
proportion of spending allocated to recurrent expenditure. Since 
Independence there has accumulated a budget deficit of over $2 billion, one 
third of this ($716 million) expected to arise in the financial year 
1983-84. During this period, the budget deficit is expected to rise to over 
11:5 per cent of gross domestic product, up from 8:7 per cent in 1982/83 
and from 6-7 per cent in 1981/82. Not only are external financing insti- 
‘tutions concerned about these budget deficits but so is the Government, 
whose ability to finance increasing shortfalls in revenue through external 
borrowing is all but exhausted for a number of years and through internal 
borrowing is increasingly constrained. ‘That the deficits will have to be 
reduced has been stated in both the Plan and in major speeches by the 
Minister of Finance, Economic Planning and Development. In the 1981 
budget speech, Finance Minister Nkala stated that 


If Zimbabwe’s economy is to have any prospect at all of stable growth 
over the long term, it is essential that government exercise strict control 
over the growth of public expenditure in order to contain the budget 

` deficit in the short term and, in the longer term, to reduce it to a level 
where government’s borrowings are applied mainly to finance develop- 
mental expenditure.°® 


The problem arises because political and military pressures have been 
building up to the extent that the possibility of curtailing these major items 
of recurrent expenditure is becoming more difficult. Between them, edu- 
cation, health, defence, debt servicing and labour votes accounted for 72 
per cent of government expenditure in the financial year 1983/84 compared 
with 46 per cent of a much smaller total in 1979/80, $1-7 billion in 1983/84 
and $535 million in 1979/80. The sorts of problems facing the Govern- 
ment in its attempt to reverse these trends can be illustrated by considering 
the education vote. Of total state expenditure the education vote 
amounted to $502 million in 1983/84, 21 per cent of total state expenditure. 
Governments problems here are twofold. In the first place, one of its 
major policy initiatives has been to expand social services, particularly 
education and health for the mass of the people, and its commitment to 
universal primary education and a 100 per cent transition rate to secondary 
school is exceedingly important. But, second, because of the poor record 
recently on its policies on wages, land redistribution, employment and 
food prices, the need to maintain the gains in the field of social service 
benefits have been intensified. Population distribution and schooling 
, figures indicate that places for another half a million primary pupils (an 
increase of 25 per cent) and 700,000 secondary pupils (three times the 
6. Parhamentary Debates, House of Assembly, Vol. 3, No. 19, 30 July 1981, Col. 861. 
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present numbers) will need to be found by 1990. The irnplication is that 
education expenditure, having risen from 10 per cent of government 
expenditure in 1979/80 to 21 per cent this year will have to continue to rise 
both absolutely and relatively over the next six years. 

The dilemma is that the need to reduce the budget deficit and to lower 
recurrent expenditure appears only to be possible through cutting pro- 
grammes that benefit the bulk of the people. Or, as Dr Chidzero said in 
February when he introduced his mini-budget which increased recurrent 
expenditure even more, ‘in the face of the many difficulties that face the 
government in the short term, the reduction of recurrent expenditure is 
proving to be a most intractable problem. Yet while it is not possible to 
reduce expenditure over a short period, a much stricter approach is going 
to have to be taken in 1984/85.”? 

Zimbabwe’s external debt problems pose a different set of diffi- 
culties. At Independence, the Government’s direct external loan obli- 
gations stood at $16 million; by September 1983, these had increased to 
over $550 million. Total external Government debt in September 1983, 
including stocks and bonds, stood at $980 million. However external 
loans also include both Government-guaranteed and other privately con- _ 
tracted loans. Although no comprehensive data is available, combining 
figures from the Zimbabwe authorities and those of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements, the statistics would indicate that total external loan 
commitments in September 1983 were as high as $977 million, there 
having been a net credit of some $60 million at Independence. Hence 
total external debt is now not less than $1400 million of which over 
60 per cent consists of loans carrying interest rates in excess of 6 per cent a 
year. Some commentators, indeed, put the total external debt around 
$1-8 billion. . 

Important though the absolute increases in foreign financial commit- 
ments are, of most immediate interest is the rising debt service ratio. 
With a debt service ratio of less than 2 per cent at Independence, the ratio is 
expected to have reached at least 29 per cent in 1984 and some sources have 
put it as high as 34 per cent. Additionally, on present obligations, this 
ratio will still be over 25 per cent in 1987; again some sources put it as 
high as 34 per cent for 1987. While there is a moratorium at present on 
contracting additional foreign debt with grace periods of less than five 
years, the Government is still willing to obtain external loans for repay- 
ment beyond this period; to the extent that it is successful in obtaining a 
substantial extended financing facility from the IMF later this year. there is 
every likelihood that the debt service ratio will remain at a high level for a 
period well beyond 1987. The implications of these very significant 
external financial obligations can be spelt out. Given the high proportion 
of export earnings committed to debt repayment, the ability to initiate 
7. Parliamentary Debates, House of Assembly, Vol. 9, No. 14, 21 February 1984, Col. 660. 
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transformation or readjustment policies, either which require higher than 
normal imports or which would lower export earnings even in the short 
term, are severely constrained. In the agricultural sphere this means that 
more rapid resettlement policies which entail, as they do, further purchase 
of commercial farming land, will be more difficult to execute if, as seems 
likely, more rapid purchase of this land would affect the confidence of the 
commercial farmers and lead to a more rapid exodus and lower levels of 
agricultural exports. In the industrial field, attempts to expand capacity 
to develop further import substitution industries or to promote the growth 
of the capital goods industry would all need a substantial initial injection of 
imports. But this sort of flexibility in policy has now been narrowed 
because of the need to use foreign exchange to purchase imports needed to 
service and expand existing operations and to service existing external 
debt. : 

One potential way of achieving greater levels of imports without further 
borrowing is of course through new private foreign investment inflows. 
While this option will look increasingly attractive from the point of view of 
immediate balance of payments difficulties, additional sets of problems 
arise even if one can be sure that a package of incentives can be drawn up to 
attract this type of investment in significant amounts. One issue is 
whether Government would permit an even higher proportion of foreign 
to total investment when one major part of its transformation policy is 
to increase the proportion of national capital in the economy. A second 
- is that the relative size of the domestic market would mean that sizeable 
foreign capital would seek investment in export-oriented industries. ‘This 
itself would be highly likely to accentuate external rather than internal 
linkages in the economy, again clashing head-on with the objectives of 
` national transformation and in particular of integrating the majority of the 
population in the communal areas into the dynamic sectors of the 
economy. Hence, even if the foreign investment option is pursued with 
vigour, the general conclusion would retain its validity, namely that the 
ability to pursue policies of national transformation are now far more 
restricted than at Independence. 

The Zimbabwe Government has chosen a path of socio-economic pro- 
gress that it refers to as ‘growth with equity and transformation’. In the 
first two years after Independence high growth rates were achieved and 
substantial progress was made in introducing policies aimed specifically at 
increasing equity. At the same time institutional change was initiated to 
begin the long process of structural transformation. More recently, how- 
ever, the combination of external circumstances and efforts to hold on to 
the gains achieved have led to a situation where transformation of the 
inherited socio-economic structure is going to be increasingly difficult to 
achieve over the short and medium term, even if the will to achieve these 
goals still appears strong. 


NAMIBIA’S COASTAL AND MARINE 
DEVELOPMENT POTENTIAL 


DONALD L. SPARKS 
AT INDEPENDENCE Namibia’s economic prospects will appear quite favour- 
able relative to most newly-independent African countries. However, 
Namibia will also face formidable challenges. Perhaps the best example of 
this mixed outlook is along Namibia’s coastal and marine zone, that area 
extending from about 50 miles inland to 200 miles out into the South 
Atlantic. Here is a strip of land with vast mineral reserves, somé of which 
have not yet even begun to be exploited, and a potentially rich off-shore 
ocean area which.has not been satisfactorily explored. In this same area 
also lies impoverished human settlements, barren deserts with little or no 
economic or social infrastructure, nor any coherent plans for development. 

This article will briefly identify Namibia’s rich coastal and marine 
resources, examine the related problems and take a quick look into 
Namibia’s prospects. Because this is a vast subject and could never be 
completely treated in an article of this scope, perhaps these pages can be 
the beginning of a larger attempt to examine Namibia’s overall economic 
potential. Namibia’s coastal and marine areas, however, cannot be treated 
as isolated sections apart from the rest of the country. On the contrary, 
these areas and resources form an integral, if unintegrated, part of the 
country. There has been much more interest and research on the vast 
interior, understandably, given that over 90 per cent of the population lives 
outside the coastal zone. 

Further, one must realize that Namibia’s success at developing its coastal 
and marine resources (as well of course as the rest of the country’s . 
resources) rests in no small part on the type of political ‘independence 
settlement that is reached. In this article I do not even begin to play out 
the numerous scenarios that might occur (SWAPO coming to power via 
elections, a joint SWAPO-DTA alliance, a Windhoek UDI, South African 
direct annexation, etc.). In many ways, because of the great uncertainties, 
this article must be written out of its political context without speculating 
as to the country’s political future. It can nevertheless address the 
important historical, ecological, social and economic conditions along the 
coastal areas under whatever regime finally emerges from the Washington/ 
Lusaka/Luanda/Pretoria/Windhoek/New York/Lagos talks. 

Before examining Namibia’s off-shore and coastal zones, it is important 


The author is presently senior economist and special assistant for international affairs at the 
South Carolina Sea Start Consortium, Charleston, South Carolina, USA. 
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to understand that South Africa has neglected the area, even relative to the 
abject neglect it has shown the rest of the country. The coastal and off- 
shore areas’ importance lies in their potential for development. The 
South African government has not formulated any long-term plans for the 
area, and if nothing else, this article will be a call for a detailed inventory of 
Namibia’s marine resources as well as a call to begin a sensible, thoughtful 
management plan. Planning both in the coastal zone and elsewhere will 
be one of newly independent Namibia’s most pressing needs. 

Because of the varied demands and limited resources in any given coastal 
zone, conflicts over proper uses (and improper uses) will arise. Namibia’s 
problems will be somewhat mitigated due to its small population (about 1 
million people). Nevertheless, the potential uses for this area are 
numerous. Coastal zone management needs to combine a range of tra- 
ditional marine disciplines: physics, geology, biology, as well as economics, 
political science, sociology and demography. The UN correctly states 
that the primary task of a coastal zone planner is to identify and resolve 
actual and potential conflicts among the many users of the zone.’ Besides 
correctly allocating responsible uses for the resources, care must be taken 
to ensure preservation of the coastal areas, a difficult task indeed for a newly 
independent country with limited resources. 

Namibia will come to independence with a 200 mile economic zone that 
has not been inventoried, much less regulated. Perhaps the most pressing 
need will be to ensure that the zone will be patrolled and regulations 
enforced. Fisheries can provide Namibia with a number of benefits: 
employment generation, a source of foreign exchange, increased food 
and nutrition and improved living standards for coastal inhabitants. 
However, local consumption of fish products is limited by problems of 
preservation, marketing and distribution, as well as by social preferences. 

It will be important for Namibia to develop both ‘sets’ of fisheries: its 
large-scale, capital intensive fleet capability as well as its labor intensive, 
small-scale enterprises. This is especially important because of the 
limited opportunities Namibia’s small-scale black fishermen have had in 
the past. And, while a large scale, ultra-modern fleet might be desirable, 
at least in the long term, Namibia must be careful not to become dependent 
on that type of venture, or it will again face the consequences of the 
‘vacuum cleaning’ approach that nearly devastated stocks in the late 1970s. 

Fisheries management can be successfully divided into four parts: stock 
assessment and management (including setting quotas for foreign fleets); 
improving harvesting technologies; finding ways to prevent post-harvest 


1. UNESCO, Opportunities in Marine Sctence for Developing Countries (Paris, n.d.); Marine 
Technical Assistance Group, National Research Council, International Cooperation in Marine 
Technology, Science and Fisheries: the future US role in development (Washington, 1981). 
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losses; and coordinating distribution and marketing systems. Namibia 
needs help with all of these important aspects of its fisheries management 
programme. 
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Coastal Zone Resources 

Namibia’s 50-mile onshore coastal zone is made up almost entirely of the 
harsh, forbidding Namib Desert. This area is sparsely populated, with 
only a handful of permanent settlements. Mining is the most important 
economic activity in the zone and is likely to remain so for at least the next 
two generations. The most important minerals mined here are diamonds 
and uranium. Manufacturing has traditionally centered around the fish 
industry—-processing and canning in Walvis Bay. Alternative forms of 
energy holds perhaps the most exciting and promising key to Namibia’s 
long-term economic future. 

Mining is by far Namibia’s most important economic activity. It is also 
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the least equitable. Mining accounts for over one third of the country’s 
GDP, and nearly two thirds of its exports. The UN estimated that in 
1977 minerals exports were valued at some $400 million, or 70 per cent of 
Namibia’s total exports. Mining is also the largest source of government 
revenues, and Cuong the 1970s provided about one half of government 
revenue funds.? 

The South African government has imposed countless restrictions on 
black Namibians’ rights to mine. These restrictions have not slowed 
down the rapid exploitation of Namibia’s mineral resources; rather they 
have in effect closed participation for black Namibians other than for 
primary contract labour. It is not clear exactly how high the economic 
costs have been to the economy by not using the best available skill 
and experience regardless of ethnic groups; opportunity costs have been 
significant nevertheless. 

Concern that Namibia’s resources are being taken in a manner that is not 
equitable for the majority of the population prompted the UN’s Decree of 
1974 for the ‘Protection of the Natural Resources of Namibia’. The 
decree states that no person or entity may search for, take, or distribute any 
natural resource found in Namibia without the UN Council for Namibia’s 
‘permission; and any person or entity contravening the Decree might be 
held liable for damages by the future Government of an independent 
Namibia.’ Thus far this decree has not hampered foreign operated and 
owned firms from increasing their activities in Namibia’s mining industry. 

Mining is particularly important for Namibia’s coastal zone. All of 
Namibia’s diamonds—easily the most valuable mineral resource in the 
country—are located along the coast in the desolate Namib Desert, or 
directly off-shore. The size of Namibia’s diamond reserves are not 
known, but for the past 20 years the reserves have been estimated each year 

/ as lasting another 20 years. 

Virtually all of Namibia’s diamond production is controlled by South 
Africa’s De Beers’s wholly-owned subsidary, Consolidated Diamond Mines 
(CDM). The CDM has mining rights through to the year 2000 from the 
mouth of the Orange River up the coast past Luderitz. Nearly all of 
Namibia’s diamonds are of gem quality, and annual production is about 
1:5 million carats, which accounts for nearly one quarter of the world’s 
gem diamond production. CDM provides employment for nearly 7,000 
Namibians and is one of the country’s largest employers. “While strict dis- 
crimination in employment practices is not quite as rampant as it was a few 
years ago, and most job restrictions have been abolished on paper, oppor- 
tunities for blacks in the Namibian mines are still quite limited. The 


W. W. Asombang, ‘Export Marketing Strategies for Economic Development in 
Nanna. SADEX, 2 (December, 1980). 
3. UN Council for Namibia, Report of the UN Couneil for Namibia (New York, 1976). 
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white-black wage ratio has narrowed in the past few years, but is still highly 
skewed. 

The Consolidated Diamond Mines had a 21-5 per cent return on assets in 
1975, almost 4 times the average rate of return on assets of the Fortune 500 
largest industrial companies.* There has been much discussion as to the 
amounts of wealth Namibia has lost to foreign multinationals operating in 
the country. It is beyond the scope of this paper to examine that:issue 
but it appears from UN and US AID studies that for any given year, 20-30 
per cent of Namibia’s minerals earnings are taken abroad and provide no 
reinvestment potential in Namibia.° 

Namibia’s uranium deposits are located almost exclusively in the coastal 
zone. The amounts of reserves have not been made public by South 
Africa, but some estimate them to be—at 100,000 tons—one of the largest 
three in the world. The Rossing uranium oxide mine is located about 35 
mile inland from Swakopmund and is perhaps the world’s largest uranium 
mine. Rossing has been developed at a cost of over $200 million, led by 
a consortium headed by UK’s Rio Tinto Zinc. Its optimum production 
capacity will be 5,000 tons and will employ 3,000 people, making it one of 
Namibia’s largest employers. 

According to a recent UN study, there were several South African firms 
prospecting for uranium, including: Anglo-American Corporation, 
General Mining and Finance Corporation, Gold Fields of South Africa, 
and several smaller companies. General Mining found a large uranium 
deposit in the Namib Desert, but its reserves are expected to be much 
smaller than Réssing’s.® 

Due to the growing anti-nuclear feelings in the West and the slow 
start-up of new nuclear power plants, demand for Namibia’s uranium 
oxides will fall short of original projections and it is questionable how 
important that mineral will be for the mining industry in the future. 

Other important minerals found in Namibia’s coastal zone include salt, 
gypsum, copper, zinc and lead. Exact reserve quantities are not known 
and exploration has not begun in earnest. 

Namibia’s manufacturing industry is still in its infancy. Although 
manufacturing contributes about 10 per cent of GDP and provides perhaps 
10 per cent of employment, it is still essentially an extension of the fishing, 
mining and agricultural sectors, based almost entirely on processing raw 
materials. 


4. Barbara Rogers, Foreign Investment in Namibia (UN Council for Namibia, pamphlet 
4285, 1975). 

5. Donald L. Sparks, “‘Namibia’s Economy at Independence’, unpublished paper presented 
to the US African Studies Association Annual Meeting, Philadelphia, October 1980. 
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Fish processing has been the most important activity in the Coastal 
Zone’s manufacturing sector. Nearly two thirds of all manufacturing in 
1972, for example, was fish products, and fish products accounted for 72 
per cent of total manufacturing value. (Ironically, very little fish products 
are actually consumed in Namibia). 

There are a number of limiting factors to Namibia’s manufacturing 
sector in the coastal zone, including the lack of managerial, technical and 
professional skills and sufficient local and foreign investment. Perhaps 
the most important limitation is the small market: a small population in a 
large area makes it difficult to realize economies of scale. Blacks have 
traditionally been excluded from the manufacturing sector, and, because 
of limited training, there is an acute shortage of management and 
entrepreneurial skills. Another limiting factor for both heavy and light 
manufacturing is Namibia’s membership in the Southern African Customs 
Union. Since imports from South Africa are shipped at subsidized rates 
and there are no import duties, there are little price incentives to create new 
industries. 

Namibia’s manufacturing industries along the coast need to diversify and 
develop more ‘sub-industrial’ capabilities, such as more varieties of import 
substitution, and even more advanced manufacturing. Dependency on 
processing primary products (fish and minerals) gives Namibia little 
cushion for catastrophe; witness Walvis Bay and the recent low fish catch 
levels and resulting canning factories closures. Given the fact that Walvis 
Bay is the major port of destination, it should be the ideal site for a 
variety of processing and assembly activities. Unfortunately, however, 
Namibia’s coastal manufacturing activities will most likely be limited to 
processing primary sector products, at least for the short term. 

Namibia’s coastal transportation network is actually a sub-set of the 
country’s overall sector devised by South Africa with one object in mind: 
hauling Namibia’s natural resources out. ‘There are little intra-transport 
linkages, especially throughout the rural, predominately black areas in the 
north. For example, there is no major north/south road or railroad. To 
get between Namibia’s largest two coastal settlements, Walvis Bay and 
Luderitz, one must either fly via Windhoek in the interior or go by 
sea. After independence the new government will have to re-examine the 
transport system to see how to better serve the majority of the country’s 
population. 

Relative to many other third world countries, however, Namibia has the 
beginning of a good transport infrastructure. In 1953, for example, it had 
virtually no paved roads, but by 1973 about 3,000 km of paved roads had 
been laid. Namibia’s railroads run to the ocean through Walvis Bay and 
Luderitz. They are owned and operated by South African Railways. 
Because of its low population, Namibia has the highest rail mile per capita 
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on the continent (18 miles per 10,000 people compared to South Africa’s 
5-6 miles and Nigeria’s 0-4 miles).’ 

There are only two operating ports in Namibia, Walvis Bay (which is 
the only deep water port) and Luderitz. Swakopmund was a functioning 
port under the Germans before the 1914-18 War and Mowe Bay has been 
considered for development. ; 

While Namibia’s interior has good potential for tourism, especially for 
photo safaris, the coastal area’s prospects are not as promising. First, the 
area has virtually no tourist facilities or infrastructure. What tourism that 
may develop will probably centre around Walvis Bay and Swakopmund, 
but they do not have the traditional attractions that tourists seek like sandy 
beaches and a stable climate. On the positive side, however, Walvis Bay 
can be reached fairly easily from the main population centres in the interior 
and could be a side trip for international visitors in the interior. 

Given all these constraints, it is difficult to envisage Namibia as a tourist 
Mecca. However, one could see a potential for recreation sailing facilities 
emerging around Walvis Bay. ‘There are excellent facilities for deep sea 
fishing and pleasure boats. It is also possible that an international tourist 
company—such as Club Med—might become interested in areas that are in 
particularly undeveloped states. This is a long shot, and Namibia would 


have to be careful to examine all the costs in such a venture—ecological, 
cultural, and social, as well as financial—before deciding on such a project. 


Namibia’s coastal zone offers an attractive site for alternative devel- 
opment because of its favorable climatic and atmospheric conditions. 
Currently much of the country’s energy needs are being supplied by South 
Africa. This will change when Namibia can use the Cunene River dams, 
but in any event Namibia would want to diversify its energy sources for 
strategic as well as economic reasons. Potentially attractive sources of 
energy in the coastal area include solar, wind and tidal generated sources. 


Off-Shore Zone Resources 

Until quite recently, during the last decade or so, South Africa did not 
really give much thought to Namibia’s off-shore resources. The South 
African Navy Hydrographer published charts in 1970-72 depicting 
maritime limits along the coast. These boundaries were apparently drawn 
under the authority of the South African Territorial Waters Act of 
1963. In 1977, South Africa passed a new Sea Fisheries and Territorial 
Amendment Act (amending the 1963 Act). Under this Act, South Africa 
claimed, apart from Namibia proper’s territorial waters, a 200-mule 
fishing zone and a 12-mile territorial waters limit off Walvis Bay and 


7. Elliot Berg, Annette Pickney, David Fasenfest, Jadadari Kazana, and Theodore Wolff, 
Namibia: economic growth, structure and prospects (Washington, AID, 1976). 
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TABLE 1 


Nominal catches (tons) off Namibta* 





Anchovy and Pilchard 
Anchovy 


Pi 


South Africa 


lchard 

South Africa 

USSR 

Poland 

Romania 

Cuba 

German Dem. Rep. 
Bulgaria 

Germany, Fed. Rep. of 


Total 


Percent caught by: 


South Africa 
Others 


Hakes and Horse Mackerels 


USSR 

Spain 

Poland 

Romania 

South Africa 

Iraq 

Bulgaria 

Angola 

Portugal 

Germany, Fed, Rep. of 
Israel (est. for 1979) 
German Dem. Rep. 


. Japan 


Italy 

Cuba 
France 
Unidentified 


Total 7 


Percent caught by: 
U 


Other Soviet Bloc 
Total Soviet Bloc 


South Africa 
Others 


1979 
278,479 


320,145 


98 
2 


432,729 
127,776 
107,539 
71,689 
46,622 
27,064 
26,317 
21,976 
12,816 
7,032 
4,000 
3,703 
3,441 
3,287 
2,977 
807 


899,775 


1978 
355,084 


406,145 


99 
I 


741,862 
137,588 
152,878 
71,734 
17,567 


26,278 
22,057 
13,393 
17,454 

6,090 

4,825 
17,503 


58,891 


1,257,429 


1977 
132,897 


199,889 
52,691 
11,592 


203 
1,049 
17 


398,338 


84 
16 


369,698 
138,118 
77,316 
5,735 
89,603 


36,608 


1,021,663 





*ICSEAF statistical divisions 1-3, 1:4 and 1-5, which include a portion of the waters off 
southern Angola and northern South Africa. 


Source: ICSEAF and Office of the Geographer, Department of State. 


the 12 off-shore islands. 


Additionally, in 1979, the South African 


Administrator-General issued his “Territorial Waters of South West 
Africa Proclamation’ that formalized Namibia’s territorial sea at 12 


nautical miles and a 200-mile fishing zone. 
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Fishing is Namibia’s third most important economic sector, following 
mining and agriculture. It contributes between 20 and 25 per cent of total 
export earnings and has provided until quite recently about 7,000 jobs 
annually. Further, since about half of Namibia’s manufacturing output is 
based on fish products, total fishing-related activities contribute perhaps 10 
per cent of Namibia’s GDP.® 

The waters off Namibia’s coast are part of the Atlantic Ocean’s north- 
ward flowing Benguela Current. This cold, nutrient-rich water, com- 
bined with steady off-shore winds causes upwelling along the inshore edge | 
of the current. This upwelling is particularly intense between the mouth 
of the Orange River and Luderitz. The current ts located in latitudes well 
lit by the sun to produce excellent conditions for the growth of phyto- 
plankton and zooplankton, which are nutrients at the bottom step of the 
marine food ladder. 

Namibia’s long term fisheries potential is clear. Productivity along the 
entire southwestern African coast is thought to be greater than those of 
Peru and southern California. In fact, the fishing grounds off Namibia’s 
coast are among the world’s richest. ‘The area has long been a favourite 
for a variety of species, including pilchards and sardines (by far the 
most important), maasbanker, anchovies, tuna and mackerel. In 1975, 
Namibia was the largest producer of canned pilchards in the world. 

Nearly all of Namibia’s pelagic catch is used for fish meal (making cattle 
food or fertilizers) and the remainder for tinned food. Most of the fish 
that are eaten by people are preferred by higher income groups (naturally,. 
given the relatively high prices). Ironically, fish is not used as a main 
source of protein for the majority of coastal people in spite of the extreme 
protein deficiency in the region represented by the high incidence of 
Kwashiorkor. Only a small amount of Namibia’s catch is distributed. 
locally; the rest goes to South Africa, the UK, USA, Japan, France, the 
Netherlands and Australia. 

Before the Second World War, most fishing was small-scale and 
seasonable. It was not until after the war that the industry expanded. 
Canning activities and fish oil production began in the 1950s and were 
based in Walvis Bay. Since South African fishermen were being restric- 
ted in South Africa’s waters, they soon began moving into the southwestern 
Atlantic, off Namibia’s coast. Catches expanded rapidly during the 1960s 
and 1970s and for a while Walvis Bay became one of the South Atlantic’s 
major ports. ! 

South Africans own and manage nearly all the fishing industries in 
Namibia as well as the vessels plying off the coast. Namibian blacks 
provide the manual, low paid labour. According to a recent US State 


8. M. J. Prounis, Namibia: economic structure and post-independence considerations 
(unpublished, Department of State, Washington, n.d.). 
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o TABLE 2 
Namibian Fishing Industry (Quantities } 


1969 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 


Total Catch (’000t) 858 759 573 402 415 324 


Pilchards 676 545 447 194 45 28 

Anchovy 180 194 94 125 360 259 
' Red Eye/Mackerel 2 11 11 1 — 13 

Maasbanker — 9 20 83 9 25 
Processing 

Fishmeal (’000t) 203 147 106 75 160 79 

Fish oil 0000) 45 28 19 13 28 28 

Canned fish 4,395 10,779 9,698 3,991 1,449 920 


(000 cartons, 18 kg) 





Source: South African Shipping News & Fishing Industry Review, in Alghren “The Namibian 
Fishing Industry’ (1981). 





TABLE 3 
Fishing Quotas, 1978 
White Fish Pelagic Fish 
(Hake etc) percent (Pilchards etc) per cent 
tons tons 

Angola 18,500 3-8 3,100 2:2 
Bulgaria 12,200 2-5 100 

Cuba 25,400 5-3 _ 

France 5,000 1-0 — 

East Germany 5,000 1-0 — 

West Germany 8,600 1:8 — 

Israel 7,000 1-5 — 
Italy 7,800 1-6 cn 

Japan 10,000 2-1 “ee 

Poland 30,000 6:2 5,600 4°] 
Portugal 14,400 3-0 5,600 4-} 
Romania 5,000 1-0 me 

South Africa 33,500 7:0 125,000 92-1 
Spain 133,300 21a — 

USSR 164,600 34-3 2,000 1-5 


Source: Alghren ‘The Namibian Fishing Industry’ (1981). 


Department study, South African firms made millions of Rand during the 
boom years of the 1950s and 1960s but their profits shrenk dramatically 
with the low catch levels of the late 1970s. 

Namibia’s fishing industry is complicated because of the large percent- 
age of foreign (i.e. South African) ownership, South Africa’s claims to parts 
of Namibia’s territorial waters off Walvis Bay and the 12 islands, and by a 
complex tax structure for non-residents. Perhaps most importantly for 
Namibia’s future economic development is that South African fishing 


é 
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concerns, because of their importance, can be expected to play a decisive 
role in post-independence marine affairs. 

Since-the early 1970s there has been increasing concern expressed over 
the depletion of Namibia’s fisheries because of overfishing. Namibia’s 
greatest pilchard catch came during the 1968 season, at 1-5 million tons 
(mit). In 1969, the quota was raised to 1-7 mit, but the catch for that year 
was only 1-2 mlt despite increased efforts. By 1970 the pilchard quota was 
reduced further, to 0-5 mlt, but that was not met either. The catches 
improved during the mid 1970s somewhat, and the quotas were set in 1974 
at 750,000 tons, 1977 at 200,000 tons and 1978 at 129,000 tons. (See 
‘Tables 2, 3 and 4). 

However, in 1980 the quota was down to a mere 12,000 tons, down from 
half a million tons a decade before. By 1981 pilchard fishing was banned 
due to exhausted stocks. In monetary terms, value from Namibia’s 
pelagic catches declined from R96 million in 1976 to R24 million in 
1981.? Further, pilchards are the only species canned and processed, and 
the decline in levels has devastated the canning industry in Walvis 
Bay. The canning industry employed over 5,000 blacks in 1976, and by 
1980 less than 500 blacks in the Walvis Bay industries had jobs. Equally 
important, Namibia’s protein needs will suffer even more. Processed fish 
was used as a cheap source of animal food in Namibia; its price increase will 
push up the costs of beef. Ironically, South African fishing interests have 
recently announced a joint venture with Chile (to whom some Walvis Bay 
canneries have recently sold equipment) in which Namibia will import 
2 million cans of Chilean pilchards. 

Why did this pilchard decline come so quickly and so devastatingly? A 
recent US State Department study cites the following reasons which many 
in Walvis Bay also give:1° 


1. Two large factory ships during the 1960s did irreparable damage to 
the stocks (even though they were removed in the 1970s). 

2. Walvis Bay fishermen and canning factory interests lobbied for 
higher quotas at a time when quotas should have been reduced. 

3. There was administrative incompetence and indifference by South 
African officials. 

4. There were possible man-made or natural environmental changes 
which affected pilchard breeding grounds. Foreign fleets, while not 
going for pilchards, could have disturbed breeding grounds. 


South African fishing representatives in Walvis Bay and in South Africa 
often blame foreign fleets for the serious declines in catch levels in recent 


9. C. S. Ahlgren, “The Namibian Fishing Industry: Africa’s cannery row’ (US Department 
of State, airgram from Pretoria Embassy, June 1981). 
10 Ahlgren, ‘The Namibian Fishing Industry’. 
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years. They are particularly concerned about the pilchard stocks, tra- 
ditionally their major catch. The ‘foreign threat’, however, is more a 
propaganda weapon than an accurate description of reality. Namibian 
fishermen generally ply near the shore for pilchards and anchovy. 
Foreign fleets usually do not go close to shore. ‘Thus, they are fishing for 
different species. 

Nevertheless, fish stocks have declined dramatically over the past 3 years 
orso. ‘The size of foreign fleets have increased and it is estimated that in 
the late 1970s over 200 foreign ships could be found in Namibia’s 200 mile 
zone at any given time. These fleets were attracted to Namibia’s rich 
grounds after other parts of the world were closed due to strict quota 
regulation. The fishing threat caused the creation of the International 
Commission for Southeastern Atlantic Fisheries (ICSEAF) in 1969. The 
ICSEAF, a Madrid-based international organization, has the authority 
to set quotas by agreement of the mother states, but not enforcement 
powers. Currently the members of the ICSEAF are: Angola, Bulgaria, 
Cuba, France, FRG, GDR, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Japan, Poland, Portugal, 
Romania, South Africa, Spain and the USSR. Despite quotas set by the 
ICSEAF, over-catching on a large scale has continued. 

Most people in the fishing industry believe that over-catching would 
decline if the 200 mile zone were adequately patrolled and if quotas were 
enforced. Namibia now has only 2 small vessels patrolling a huge area; 
they can only make spot checks along the 13 mile no-trawling zone directly 
off the coast. These vessels report infractions to the ICSEAF, but make 
no impoundments or fines. The ICSEAF is responsible for monitoring 
the remainder of the 200 mile zone and it is generally agreed that they are 
not doing an adequate job. Further, South Africa has not wanted to risk 
creating controversy and does not help enforce quota limits. 

After independence, it is hoped that Namibia will find the resources to 
monitor its fisheries better. It will benefit from participation in the 
ICSEAF since it should receive royalties of $10 per ton from hake and $8 
per ton from other species caught off the coast in its 200 mile zone. 

Namibia should be able to expand its fisheries exploitation by devel- 
oping new stocks, adapting new technology, and by taking advantage 
of aquaculture opportunities. Nevertheless, Namibia’s control over its 
fishing industry, as shown above, is precarious, and much planning will be 
needed. An AID study recommended in part that the fisheries sector will 
need to establish an administrative capability to enforce quota limits in the 
200 mile zone, upgrade skills of Namibians in the commercial fisheries 
industry by increased training, and improve and initiate inland 
aquaculture.!? 


11. USAID, Report to the Congress on Development Needs and Opportunities for Cooperation 
in Southern Africa: Annex A, Namibia (Washington, 1979). 
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The FAO has developed 5 priority fisheries proposals as part of the 
Nationhood Programme. They are the analysis of policy options and 
preparation of contingency plans for fisheries, some draft fisheries legisla- 
tion, the provision of high level fisheries fellowships, the assessment of 
training needs, and an evaluation and monitoring of coastal pelagic 
12 

Finally, Namibia’s fisheries resources are fragile and are subject to major 
fluctuations because of ecological changes and over-fishing. The sector 
now needs a major recovery effort. Further, large scale, commercial fleets 
(which are highly capital intensive) leave little opportunities for Namibia’s 
black fishermen who generally lack such resources. At independence, 
Namibia will have to embark on a twin objective: gain control over the 
harvests and provide incentives to promote greater local participation. 

Namibia’s off-shore mineral reserves are largely unknown, much ‘less 
developed. The diamond areas along the southern half of Namibia’s coast 
extend into the ocean. There are two major off-shore diamond dredging 
operations, near Ichabo Island (north of Luderitz) and near Plum Pudding ` 
Island (south of Luderitz). It is quite possible, according to some geolo- 
gists, that there are even more commercially viable areas nearby, especially 
near the on-shore diamond areas south of Walvis Bay. 

Namibia’s off-shore diamonds are washed down the Orange River and 
deposited in the alluvial sand and gravel which accumulate at the north of 
the river’s mouth. These sands require sea dikes to keep out the large 
ocean breakers in order to clear out the sand and process the gravel. It 
takes 23 tons of sand and 7 tons of gravel sifted to recover each carat of 
diamond! In 1973, this type of production cost about $20 per carat, but 
each carat sold for about $130. 

Perhaps most important for Namibia’s future is the possibility of off- 
shore petroleum fields. In fact, oil was reportedly found some 70 nautical 
miles from the mouth of the Orange River delta.12 During the 1970s 
several oil companies, including Getty, Chevron, Philips and Continental 
Oil explored the off-shore area. The South African parastatal SEEKOR 
(Southern Oil Exploration Corporation) has leased out concession areas 
130km from the Orange River delta to those and other foreign oil 
companies.!4 

It was recently reported that an important coal field was discovered as a 
result of off-shore drilling for geological data. The locality and further 
details have not been provided, but it is suggested that coal deposits would 


12. UN-FAO, A Preliminary Note Towards a Country Development Brief, Namibia (New 
York, 1976). ` 

13. Economic Intelligence Unit, Quarterly Economic Review of Southern Africa (Economist, 
1976). 

14. UN Centre on Transactional Corporations, The Activities of Transnational Corporations 
in the Industrial, Mining and Military Sectors of Southern Africa (New York, 1980). 
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be technically complex and expensive to exploit. Other known mineral 
deposits include zirconium and titanium. Little deep-sea exploration has 
been made and it is quite possible that, given the geological structures of 
southern Africa, there are many more varieties of minerals waiting to be 
found. R 

Because of the natural attraction to migratory birds as a resting stop and 
breeding ground, the off-shore islands are excellent sources of guano. 
This guano could be processed as fertilizer in Luderitz, and Namibia could 
capture an important value-added industry. 

Because of the convergence of the cold Benguela Current, there is a slight 
possibility of OTEC energy. Ocean Thermal Energy Conversion is a 
method of generating large amounts of electricity by using the solar heat 
stored in the upper layers of the ocean’s waters. This type of production 
is usually found in much warmer climates (particularly near Hawaii), but 
there is some discussion that it might be adapted to Namibia’s particular 
circumstances. There are several other potential energy sources, including 
employing waves and the tides. 


Spécial Issue: Walvis Bay and the Penguin Islands 

A discussion of Namibia’s marine and coastal resources requires at least a 
brief look at the significance of the Walvis Bay enclave and the 12 South 
African claimed islands off-shore near Luderitz. ‘These complex areas are 
interesting because of their spatial, historical and legal dimensions and 
important because of their economic and strategic value. t’ 

The enclave of Walvis Bay with an area of 374 square miles, lies at about 
the center of Namibia’s Atlantic coastline immediately north of the Tropic 
of Capricorn. The port of Walvis Bay, which is in the enclave, is situated 
on a natural oval-shaped harbour that can handle ocean-going ships and is 
the only such natural harbour on Namibia’s coast. Immediately inland is 
a flat sandy zone about one mile wide. 

Climatically, the enclave is influenced by the cold Benguela Current, 
which flows northward along the coast. Rainfall is barely two inches per 
year. The Swakop River on the northern boundary and the Kuisu River 
in the southeast are important sources of water, although the rivers have 
only occasional surface flows. The port of Walvis Bay receives its water 
supply through a pipeline from a reservoir on the Kuisa River at the town 
of Rooibank, just inside the enclave’s border. 

Between 24°38’ and 27°40’ south latitude, the 12 Penguin Islands of 
Hollams, Bird, Merker, Ichabo, Seal, Penguin, Halifax, Long, Possession, 
Albatross, Pomona, Plum Pudding, and Sinclair (Roast Beef) extend for 
more than 180 nautical miles along the southern part of Namibia’s coast. 


~ 


15. See Ronald Dreyer, ‘Dispute over Walvis Bay: origins and implications for Namibian 
Independence’ in this Journal, pp. 497-510. 
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Most of the islands are approximately one nautical mile from the mainland. 
Lying off the rocky coast of the Namib Desert both north and south of 
Luderitz, the islands are partially submerged ridges or unreduced rocks 
that were formerly attached to the mainland. The islands are barren with 
occasional sand formations deposited by the ocean currents. They are 
small and, except for scientific and other periodic visits, are uninhabited. 

Whales, seals and many species of birds are associated with the rich fish- 
ing grounds off the coast. In the past, some whaling and sealing has been 
done in the vicinity of the islands. Annual precipitation on the islands is 
less than two inches, but drenching mists or night fogs resulting from the 
cold current allow sparce grasses to grow. 

In the late 1870s, Germany and Great Britian vied for control of 
southwestern Africa. In 1870, after Great Britain annexed Walvis Bay, 
Germany repeatedly questioned British sovereignty in the rest of South ` 
West Africa, but made no overt move there until 1883 when the 
German government asked Britain to protect a German merchant, Herr 
Luderitz. He had purchased a strip of land 20 miles wide along the 
coast and had begun commercial activities there. While the British were 
deciding on a reply, Germany declared the area under its protection. The 
following year, Germany claimed the rest of the region, excluding Walvis 
Bay and the 12 offshore islands which Britain already claimed. Between 
1884 and 1892, Germany expanded South West Africa to its pre-World 
War I and present boundaries by proclamation and through local tribal and 
international treaties. 

By the late 1880s, the British had begun to administer Walvis Bay as part 
of the Cape of Good Hope Colony. After World War I Germany lost its 
African possessions, and in 1920 Namibia (except for Wavis Bay and the 12, 
offshore islands) was declared a League of Nations Class C Mandate. 
Under the mandate, South West Africa was transferred to His Britannic 
Majesty to be governed on his behalf by the Union of South Africa. Until 
that time, Walvis Bay had been administered through South Africa’s 
Cape Province. With the rest of South West Africa under a mandate 
administered by South Africa, however, the government of South Africa 
placed administration of the Walvis Bay enclave under the territorial 
capital, Windhoek. South Africa’s South West African Affairs Act of 
1922 stated that: 


... the port and settlement was for reasons of expediency administered 
and legislated for as if it were part of the Territory of South West Africa, 
and as if the inhabitants thereof were inhabitants of said Territory. 


All South African laws that have applied to South West Africa have 
applied to Walvis Bay. Although the South African Railways and 
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Harbour Administration runs the port, as it does Luderitz and all the 
railroads, the enclave has generally been treated by South Africa as an 
- integral part of Namibia. 

In 1793, Holland became the first European country to claim the 
Penguin Islands, by virtue of its sovereignty over the adjacent coastal areas, 
including Angra Pequena (now Luderitz). The Cape of Good Hope 
Colony was taken from the Dutch by British troops in 1795, returned to the 
Batavian Republic in 1802 captured by the British in 1806, and ceded to the 
United Kingdom in 1814. 

_In May 1866 the UK formally claimed the Penguin Islands, and on the 
following July, the Governor of Cape Colony proclaimed the Penguin 
Islands annexed to the colony. There apparently was some confusion as 
to whether the islands could legally be annexed by this type of procla- 
mation, and in 1867 the British Crown issued Royal Letters Patent to settle 
the islands’ status. The Letters Patent appointed the Governor of Cape 
Colony to be also the Governor of the Penguin Islands and also empowered 
the Cape Colony Parliament to request the Governor to annex the islands 
to the colony. 

In 1873, the Cape Colony Parliament, apparently unaware of the Letters 
Parent or of the dubious validity of the 1886 annexation by proclamation, 
tried to incorporate the islands into Cape Colony by The Annexation of 
Ichabo and Penguin Islands Act, 1873. Upon discovery of the Letters 
Patent, the Cape legislature repealed the 1873 act and requested the 
Governor to annex the islands to Cape Colony, which he promptly did. 
In agreeing to Germany’s protectorate over the rest of Sduth West Africa, _ 
the United Kingdom made a reservation concerning the rights of British 
subjects and welcomed the concept of a ‘mixed commission’ to make 
proper settlements. From the beginning of the negotiations by the Mixed 
Commission, the British government insisted that the German protectorate 
did not extend to the islands. The German government claimed that the 
protectorate did indeed include ‘the islands to be regarded, in accordance 
with international laws, as belonging to the mainland’. 

Despite the German position, the UK did not accept the inclusion of 
the 12 islands on the Commission’s agenda. In 1885, however, Prince 
Bismarck in his instructions to the German negotiator, at Cape ‘Town, 
inexplicably stated that the difference of opinion with respect to the islands 
had been settled. British sovereignty over the islands was never again 
questioned. ‘Thus, Walvis Bay and the Penguin Islands were not formally 
included in the former German mainland colony which became the League 
Mandate of South West Africa. 

In 1977 South Africa, which had long believed in the economic, political 
and strategic importance of Walvis Bay, decided that its claim would 
weaken if Walvis Bay remained administered by Windhoek at the time of 
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Namibia’s independence. ‘Therefore, on 7 August 1977, South Africa put 
the enclave back under the legal administration of the Cape Province. ° 
South Africa paid R7-2 million to the South West African Account for the 
loss of income as a result of the takeover of Walvis Bay by the Republic. 

Namibia’s interest in Walvis Bay lies in the enclaves strategic import- 
ance, aS an economic centre, and as a port at the end of Namibia’s major 
railroad. As discussed earlier, Walvis Bay’s importance to the Namibian 
economy rests in large part on its role as the centre of the Namibian fishing 
and fish-processing industry. Walvis Bay’s fishing industry started with 
its first canning factory in 1948 and two others in 1949 and 1950. In 1975, 
eight factories at Walvis Bay were supplied by about 100 pilchard catchers. 
Presently more than 80 per cent of the fishing fleets are owned by private 
individuals (mostly South Africans) rather than companies. 

In 1969, the South African Department of Industries took control of the 
Department of Fisheries in Namibia as part of the policy of incorporating 
the administration of Namibia into that of South Africa. It imposed 
standardization of regulations, services, recording of catches, licensing 
arrangements and other administrative functions. 

As shown earlier, Namibia’s fishing industry slumped dramatically in the 
late 1970s. By 1977, it became so critical that the Walvis Bay town council 
asked South Africa’s South West African Administrator, General Steyn, to 
extend the territory’s limit from 6 to 200 miles. Steyn claimed he did not 
have the authority to do so for Walvis Bay. The South African govern- 
ment then passed the Sea Fisheries Act and Territorial Waters Amend- 
ment Act, which extended a 200-mile fishing zone and a 12-mile territorial 
waters limit along the 60-kilometre Walvis Bay seaboard. 

Walvis Bay and the South African-controlled rail link into Namibia 
handle more than 90 per cent of Namibia’s external trade. All of the 
petroleum and most bulk material, such as steel and timber, pass through 
the port, which has a channel dredged to a depth of 33 feet. Recently, the 
piers were extended to accommodate more fishing vessels. Walvis Bay has 
almost a mile of wharfage space, 110,000 square feet of storage space and 
33 harbour cranes. It has been modernized and equipped with efficient 
unloading, loading and repair facilities. Fourteen foreign-owned tankers 
of between 150,000 and 200,000 tons each have been anchored in the bay 
for up to 8 months. The ships are idle because of the lack of charters; the 
owners ‘park’ them in Walvis Bay because the cold water slows encrus- 
tation of the hulls. By contrast, Luderitz, on the remote southern coast, 
accounts for a tiny share of trade. Its artificial, shallow harbour only 
partially protected by a 500-foot jetty, can accommodate small ships and 
fishing vessels. 

Before the first World War, Germany developed the port of 
Swakopmund to serve north and central Namibia. In 1911, an iron jetty 
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was constructed and a boat harbour completed. Within two years, how- 
ever, the Benguela Current had entirely silted up the harbour. ‘This port 
could be reactivated, but the cost of rebuilding and constant dredging 
would be very high. As far as other ports are concerned, at one time 
South Africans were considering developing Mowe Bay, a small inden- 
tation 270 miles north of Walvis Bay and 4 million Rand were provided to 
construct a harbour. However, the project was postponed indefinitely 
due to insurmountable physical problems. 

Besides Luderitz, Namibia’s outlets are a rail link to South Africa 
through Karasburg and a surface road to Botswana and Angola. In 
general, the railroad traffic between South Africa and Namibia does not 
duplicate the cargoes shipped through Walvis Bay or Luderitz. Products 
exported from Namibia by rail include primarily such agricultural items as 
livestock, canned meat, hides, skins, and wool. Namibia imports most of 
its coal, building materials, automobiles, textiles, and other finished 
consumer goods by rail from South Africa. Because of their poor con- 
struction, the surface roads to Botswana and Angola cannot carry heavy 
loads. The possibility of a rail link to Botswana to lessen transport 
dependence on South Africa is under study. But even if the rail line were 
built, Botswana is a landlocked state depending on transit through South 
Africa. In the longer term, however, Zimbabwe’s independence offers 
a transport option to both Botswana and Namibia. Windhoek’s inter- 
national airport serves as a trans-shipment point for nearly all other 
air fields in Namibia. South West Airways (South African owned) flies 
regularly to the enclave’s airport at Rooikop. 

For the immediate future, Walvis Bay’s economy will be closely linked 
with Namibia’s fishing industry. Because of the recent decline in fish 
catches, Walvis Bay is looking for new ideas to help boost its economy.!® 
These ideas include the setting up of a free port status for the enclave, 
encouraging local fishermen to compete with foreign fleets in the deep 
water schools, creating incentives for transhipment of foreign catches 
through Walvis Bay, inducing foreign fleets to use Walvis Bay as an R & R 
and repair stop in the southwest Atlantic, persuading South Africa to write 
off a R14 million loan and, most importantly, strictly enforcing the 200 mile 
zone’s quotas. Itis unclear if any of these measures can be adapted before 
independence and Walvis Bay’s economic prospects remain clouded. 

If Walvis Bay remains an enclave owned and controlled by South Africa, 
the course South Africa follows will be critical for many diverse interests. 
South African private investment in Namibia is extensive, amounting to 
control of 85 per cent of the mining operations and nearly total control of 
the other modern economic sectors. South Africa would therefore have 


16. Ahlgren, “The Namibian Fishing Industry’. 
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sound economic reasons not to anger Namibia and to continue.current 
relationships. On the other hand, if South Africa were to decide to use its 
economic interests to exert political pressure, Namibia would be highly 
vulnerable. 

Namibia would be particularly hard hit by any transport disruption 
because its modern economy depends almost totally upon imports for con- 
. sumer goods and supplies for the modern agriculture, manufacturing and 
mining sectors that produce over 90 per cent of its gross domestic product. 
Walvis Bay, along with the rail link to South Africa, handles 90 per cent of 
this traffic. 2 

Should the decision be made to retain the Penguin Islands, South Africa 
could gain access to a valuable 200-mile fishing zone along with the 
resources of the continental shelf. Ifthe South African government uses 
the islands for bargaining purposes, it might receive reparations or com- 
pensation in the form of fishing or mineral rights and guarantees against the 
expropriation of investment and properties in Namibia. | 

Thus, while South Africa has a substantial interest in keeping the fishing 
industry intact and the port running, its ownership or even control of the 
port or the islands would amount to an economic sword of Damocles over 
the future of any new Namibian government. 


Outlook 

Coastal and marine resources will eventually, and probably soon, play a 
more important role in Namibia’s overall economy. Due to a variety of 
problems, including inadequate rainfall, the potential for expanding 
Namibia’s farming and livestock is rather limited. Consequently, 
Namibia will have to look to the ocean to feed its population and to earn 
valuable foreign exchange. 

In the 200-mile off-shore zone, much will depend on Namibia’s ability 
successfully to implement and enforce catch quotas. This will require 
substantial resources and cooperation from other countries. As part of a 
call for proper ocean resource management, this article also makes a plea 
for cooperation from the leading actors in the independence process (USA, 
UK, Canada, France, Nigeria and the UN) to give special help for 
Namibia’s regulation of its resources. This cooperation might range from 
lending patrol boats, providing oceanographers and other experts, to 
training marine scientists and fishermen. Namibia will also need help in 
making a complete inventory of its off-shore resources, both living and 
non-living. 

For Namibia’s coastal zone, management and planning will also be 
critical. This zone must be developed in a way that ensures controlled 
growth, limited damage to the environment, and in a way that better 
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integrates the zone with the interior. Namibia will have to make a con- 
certed effort to balance contending desires for the coastal resources. 

Namibia should take the opportunity of launching regional cooperative 
ventures, especially with the countries to the north, with which there has 
been little contact thus far. Relations with South Africa will probably be 
touchy, and it is impossible to speculate the methods of cooperation. 

Can Namibia’s marine and coastal resources be used wisely with the 
long-term in mind? Clearly, its resources in these areas show potential to 
help with the overall economic development of the nation. At indepen- 
dence its marine and coastal resources will be impressive, but its needs will 
be almost overwhelming. Namibia must not ‘cash in’ its resources too 
quickly. Planning is critical. Years of sacrifice and exploitation cannot 
be allowed to be squandered away. Namiubia’s people should demand no 
more than the rightful share of their country’s wealth, but they should 
settle for no less. 


DISPUTE OVER WALVIS BAY—ORIGINS 
AND IMPLICATIONS FOR NAMIBIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


RONALD DREYER 


WALVIS BAy is the only developed deep-water port along Namibia’s 
coastline. It will therefore be crucial for the country’s future, as it may 
enable an independent state of Namibia to achieve structural independence 
from neighbouring countries. But the control of Walvis Bay, and more 
importantly its ownership, are the object of a political dispute between 
the Republic of South Africa and the South West African People’s Organ- 
ization (SWAPO). While the former claims that Walvis Bay is South 
African territory and administers it as a part of the Cape province, SWAPO 
and the United Nations consider Walvis Bay as an integral part of Namibia. 

Despite SWAPO’s claim, the question of Walvis Bay has been excluded 
from the negotiations for Namibian independence. This implies the pos- 
sibility that Walvis Bay may in time become a South African enclave within 
an independent Namibia. Pretoria would thus be able to maintain consider- 
able economic and political leverage over Namibia. It could, therefore, 
restrict the country’s options for structural independence from South 
Africa and retard the process of decolonization in Southern Africa. 

But in order to assess the present, and future, importance of Walvis Bay, 
attention has to be drawn to its history, as the origins of the present dispute 
are to be found in the late nineteenth century’s European partition of 
Africa. Existing historiography does not satisfactorily answer what the 
economic, political and strategic importance of Walvis Bay was in the past. 
If mentioned at all, it is generally relegated to footnotes in historical 
accounts of Namibia as a German colony, and, subsequently, as a mandated 
territory of the League of Nations under South African control. An 
examination of the history of Walvis Bay thus fills an historiographical 
lacuna and, more importantly, helps to identify the central features of the 
present political dispute, as well as to assess its possible implications for the 
future of Namibia. 

The main argument in this article is as follows: since the British annex- 
ation of Walvis Bay in 1878, the importance of the Bay was reflected less in 
its economic performance as a port per se than in its perceived economic 
potential and political significance as the only point of access from the sea 
to the interior. Prior to the First World War, as today, this asset was, 


Ronald Dreyer is teaching assistant at the Graduate Institute of International Studies, 
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politically exploited; and the outcome of the present political dispute will 


be crucial for the economic and political relations between an independent 
Namibian state and South Africa. 


Origins of the Dispute 

Located in the Namib desert, immediately North of the Tropic of Capri- 
corn, the 434 square mile territory of Walvis Bay was originally known only 
to a few local people, the Topnaars. While the first recorded European dis- 
covery of Walvis Bay had been made by the Portuguese explorer Diego Cao 
in 1485, it was during the nineteenth century ‘Scramble for Africa’ that 
the Bay and its surrounding territory was annexed to the British Crown in 
1878.! The Governor of the Cape of Good Hope proclaimed the annex- 


1. PRO/CO 879/103/No. 944, appendix A. The Dutch had already annexed Walvis Bay in 


1793 and in 1795 the British flag was hoisted at Walvis Bay. But the British government had 
refused to recognize this annexation. 
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ation of Walvis Bay to the Cape Colony in 1884, and Germany, when 
declaring its protectorate over South-West Africa in the same year, did not 
challenge British sovereignty over the Bay. Its status as a British enclave in 
the German protectorate was recognized by the Anglo-German agreement 
of 1890 which established the present-day territorial limits of Namibia.’ 
The only point in dispute was a small territory on the South-Eastern 
boundary of Walvis Bay which was awarded to Britain in May 1911, 
following arbitration by the King of Spain. 

During the First World War Walvis Bay was occupied for a short period 


by German troops from Swakopmund. They withdrew after South African. 


troops had landed in Walvis Bay in December 1914, six months before 


the German surrender of South-West Africa on 9 July 1915, when the ` 


separation of Walvis Bay from its hinterland apparently came to an end. 

The total population of the Walvis Bay district was small, and the 
effective economic value of Walvis Bay to both Germany and Britain was 
insignificant. In 1885, the black population of the Walvis Bay territory 
was estimated at approximately 900 persons (700 Topnaars and 200 Berg 
Damaras), compared to 14,372 black urbanised people living in Walvis Bay 
in 1970.* According to the reports of the Resident Magistrate of Walvis 
Bay for 1889 and 1892, 50 to 60 persons found employment for a few days 
every month, loading and unloading ship cargoes. Some were domestic 
servants for the white inhabitants of the settlement, but, on the whole, they 
seemed to make a poor living by fishing and by selling the seeds of the 
local nara fruit to the storekeepers for export.” The total white popu- 
lation of the settlement comprised 30 individuals in 1892 and 1898, com- 
pared to 7,353 in 1970.° Apart from the few British officials and some 
missionaries, these were mostly storekeepers and local traders. 

Walvis Bay trade was insignificant before the First World War. In 1890 
the value of imports to Walvis Bay from Cape Town was four times greater 
than the value of exports. Eighty per cent of imports comprised food and 
clothing, approximately 10 per cent was accounted for by arms and 
ammunition and 10 per cent consisted of machinery and railway and 


2. PRO/CO 879/103/No. 944, appendix B. 

3. It is important to note that the agreement of 1890 secured to Germany her ‘sphere of 

influence’, while Germany’s effective control over the whole territory only materialized 

gradually, mainly through so-called treaties of protection with tribal chiefs and through 

conquest. The Eastern Caprivi Strip, for instance, had been administered for prolonged 

periods by the authorities of the British Bechuanaland Protectorate. It was only in 1909 that 

Germany established her authority in this area; see Schuckmann to Selborne, 30 September 

1909, PRO/CO 879/102/932/No. 237 (encl. 1). 

ca ea H. Thomas, Economic Development in Namibia (Munich: Kaiser Griinewald, 

1 » p. 168. 

5. John Cleverly, Resident Magistrate of Walvis Bay, Report on Labour and Wages at Walvis 

ride = J ane 1889, 30 November 1892, Cape Archives Depot (CAD), Walvis Bay 12, pp. 
, 484. 

6. Thomas, Economic Development in Namibia, p. 168. 
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construction materials. The main items for export were animal skins and 
ostrich feathers.” A comparison with existing German statistics shows that 
this trade pattern did not alter substantially during the following years.® 

Several factors help explain this apparent absence of economic activity. 
Harbour facilities were slow to be developed; the first wharf in the Bay was 
only constructed in 1898. The rich fishing grounds along the coast of 
Walvis Bay attracted little interest, primarily due to the absence of suitable 
drying grounds.” Although a whaling station had been erected in 1912, 
systematic fishing did not commence before the early 1920s. Most 
importantly, however, trade at Walvis Bay depended on the development 
of its hinterland and concomitantly with the increasing importance of 
Swakopmund, the rival German port. The German protectorate’s econ- 
omic prosperity, however, did not materialize before 1906, when the 
systematic mining of basins of rich copper deposits was initiated in the 
north of the colony, and when diamonds were discovered near Luderitz i in 
1908. 

In the previous years, lack of capital, limited immigration, animal dis- 
eases and frequent African uprisings, which, according to the magistrate of 
Walvis Bay, made German South-West Africa a mere military settle- 
ment,!? had prevented any substantial development of the land and its 
potential mineral wealth. Small local revenues had to be supplemented by 
imperial funds in order to balance increasing expenditures.!! 

The mining of copper and diamonds, which not only implied an increase 
in exports but also stimulated the demand for imports of the commodities 
_ required for the working of these industries, did not, however, increase the 
volume of trade at Walvis Bay in any substantial way. This was due, in part, 
to the fact that diamonds were discovered near Lüderitz which already had 
a port, and the copper mines were linked by rail to Swakopmund. 

In 1895, the German government had decided to establish its own port, 
and a railway line from Swakopmund to the interior had been completed in 
1902. It is important to note that there was no railway link connecting 
Walvis Bay with Swakopmund prior to the First World War, so that the 
former was virtually cut off from its hinterland. According to German 
trade statistics, the value of imports through the German ports of Swakop- 
mund and Lüderitz was, by 1897, fifteen times higher than the value of 


7. John Cleverly, Memorandum on the Trade of Walvis Bay with Cape Town, 15 July 1891, 
CAD, Magistrate Walvis Bay 12, pp. 309-311. 

8. Cf. German Whitebook for South-West Africa 1895 (Berlin: Carl Heymanns Verlag, 1896), 
p. 183. 

9, J. J. J. Wilken and G. J. Fox, The History of the oe and Settlement of Walvis Bay, 
1878-1978 (Johannesburg: Perskor Publishers, 1978), p 

10. Report by John Cleverly, 27 January 1899, PROGO ‘$79/51 [546/No. 78 (encl.). 

11. In 1894/95, expenditures were 38 times higher than revenues; cf. memorandum Intelli- 
gence Division, British War Office, 12 December 1896, PRO/CAB 37/43/60. 
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imports registered at Walvis Bay.! 2, In 1898, the Magistrate of Walvis 
Bay complained to Sir Alfred Milner, the British High Commissioner for 
South Africa, that Swakopmund had indeed succeeded in taking away 
much of the British trade at Walvis Bay.'* 


Perceived Economic, Political and Strategic Importance 

The foregoing suggests that Walvis Bay, during the German colonial 
period, had no effective economic value. However, both Germany and 
Britain, in particular the officials of the Cape Colony, recognized its 
potential economic significance for the development of the German protec- 
torate!*. While Cape officials repeatedly insisted that in holding Walvis 
Bay the Cape Colony would hold the key to the German protectorate, 
Leutwein, the German Governor from 1894 to 1905, wrote to the Colonial 
Department of the German Foreign Office in 1902 that, although they 
could not admit it officially, Walvis Day would be worth nothing to the 
British, but millions to the Germans.’ 

While the Cape government’s and Leutwein’s E R illustrate the 
potential economic importance of Walvis Bay, the British and German 
authorities also perceived, by implication, its political and strategic value. 
Throughout the period of the German occupation of Namibia, successive 
Cape governments and large sections of public opinion did not abandon the 
hope of seeing German South-West Africa as part of the Cape Colony. As 
early as 1878, the Cape government had wanted to annex the whole coastal 
strip from the Orange River to Portuguese Angola and had accepted, with 
reluctance, the home government’s decision to confine British annexation 
along the west coast of Southern Africa to the annexation of Walvis Bay.'® 
Although London had’ recognized the German protectorate in 1884 and 
despite the fact that German sovereignty over present-day Namibia, with 
the exclusion of Walvis Bay, was embodied in the Anglo-German agree- 
ment of 1890, officials of successive Cape governments insisted that Walvis 
Bay in British possession was strategically and politically important as it 


12. See Gough, British Chargé d’Affaires at Berlin, to Salisbury, 21 July 1898, CAD/PMO 
70. 

13. Cleverly to Milner, private, 14 March 1898, PRO/CO 879/51/546/33 (encl.1) 

14. See Cleverly to Rose-Innes, 23 July 1890, encl. in Rose~Innes to Rhodes, 12 August 
1890, Rhodes papers (Oxford), MSS Afr. s. 228, C 2A, f.2; Sprigg to Knutsford, 22 January 
1891, PRO/CO 417/72/1583. 

15. “Leutwein to Stibel, 29 November 1902, Windhoek Archives Depot (WA). WA/ZBU 
3/A.1I.b.7, vol. IL, 35. 

16. The home government rejected the annexation of the entire coastal strip on the grounds 
that Britain was already financially too involved in South African affairs, particularly through 
the ‘Kaffir’ wars and the British annexation of the Transvaal in 1877, to incur further expenses 
by annexing the coast of Namibia; cf. Carnarvon to Frere, confidential, 23 January 1878, 
PRO/CO 879/12/147/No. 60; J. Goldblatt, History of South-West Africa (Cape Town: Juta, 
1971), p. 62. 
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would eventually secure for the Cape Colony control over the German 
territory.!” 

To London, Walvis Bay was less important, both politically and strategi- 
cally. As to the latter, the absence of specific references in the documents 
would suggest that, before 1907, the British port was not considered to be of 
vital importance in securing the sea-route around the Cape.!8 Further, it 
can be argued that, from an imperial point of view, Walvis Bay, without 
direct overland communication such as a railway link to the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, was of minor strategic importance. However, from 1907 to 
1915, against the background of Anglo-German antagonism on European 
questions and with the build-up of the German navy in particular, Walvis 
Bay came to be considered in London as strategically important to both 
Germany and Britain,!? although this view may have reflected less the 
intrinsic strategic value of Walvis Bay than the increasingly anti-German 
attitude of British officials amid conditions of deteriorating Anglo-German 
relations in Europe. 

Before the Liberal government came to power in December 1905 and 
before the shift in the British balance of power policy in favour of France 
and Russia, the political importance of Walvis Bay was seen in its potential 
exchange value. This is clearly illustrated in the correspondence of Lord 
Salisbury, the Prime Minister, Joseph Chamberlain, the Secretary of State 
for Colonies, and Milner, the High Commissioner for South Africa, during 
the negotiations for the Anglo-German agreement of August 1898. 
Although Milner observed in July 1898 that ‘Walvis Bay has no value to us 
except its exchange value’?? any concession with regard to the British 


‘enclave remained potential. London could not envisage such a move 


Cai 


without the consent of the Cape government, as Walvis Bay was under the 
jurisdiction of the Cape colony, and the Cape government was opposed 
to any step which would alter the status of the Bay as an integral part of the 
colony.” 

The German government seemed to realize that ‘in retaining Walvis Bay, 
the British have kept what is practically the key of the Protectorate’.?? 


17. See Sprigg to Knutsford, 19 January 1891, PRO/CO 879/34/407/No. 13. 
18. Cf. Report on the Naval Defence of the Cape of Good Hope, confidential, 1882, PRO/CAB 
7/4, p. 1; Report Defence Commission, confidential, 10 March 1897, CAD/PMO 159. 


‘19, Minute by Hardinge, on Trench to Lascelles, confidential, encl. in Lascelles to Grey, 6 


December 1907, in W. M. Roger Louis, Great Britain and Germany’s Lost Colonies 
(Clarendon Press, 1967), p. 30; Crewe to Hely-~Hutchinson, confidential, 22 May 1908, 
CAD/GH 35/65. 

20. Milner to Chamberlain, confidential, 6 July 1898, in Cecil Headlam, The Milner Papers: 
(Cassel 1931), vol. I, p. 267. 

21. Cf. minute by Rhodes, for Cape Ministry, to Loch, 13 September 1890, CAD/PMO 
243; Milner to Chamberlain, telegram, private and personal, 23 June 1898, in Headlam, The 
Milner Papers, p. 266; Hely-Hutchinson to Crewe, telegram, confidential, 23 May 1908, 
CAD/GH 35/65. 

22. Louis, Great Britain and Germany’s Lost Colonies, p. 30. 
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The confidential suggestion of Leutwein in 1902 that Germany should con- 
sider giving up a portion of the southern part of the protectorate and the 
Caprivi Strip in the north-east in order to get control over Walvis Bay,?’ 
indicates that he clearly recognized its importance as an integral part of 
German South-West Africa. 

For Berlin, on the other hand (as for London), the enclave was mainly a 
bargaining counter. Faced with the intransigent attitude of the Cape Col- 
ony, Germany appeared not to be willing to risk a diplomatic confrontation 
over a territory of less than 450 square miles, especially when after the turn 
of the century European questions increasingly strained Anglo-German 
relations.** ~ 


South African Occupation (1915-1977) : ownership or control? 

After the surrender of the German forces to the troops of the Union of 
South Africa in July 1915, Walvis Bay continued to be administered as part 
of the Cape until 1920, when South-West Africa was declared a League 
of Nations Class C mandate. The terms of this mandate empowered the 
government of South Africa to administer the territory on behalf of the 
British Crown as an integral part of the Union. Walvis Bay was not part 
of the mandate but a special clause in the South West African Affairs Act 
of 1922, which set up a government structure for the mandated territory, 
provided that Walvis Bay should be administered as if it belonged to the 
territory of South-West Africa. The terms of the legislation made it clear, 
however, that the legal status of the enclave as part of the Cape Province 
remained unchanged.*° The provisions of 1922 remained in force until 
1977, when the South African government decided that Walvis Bay should ` 
again be administered and legislated for as part of the Cape Province.*° 

South-West Africa’s occupation by South African troops in 1915 
favoured the potential economic development of Walvis Bay by putting an 
end, in practice, to its position as an enclave within foreign territory. A 
railway line from Walvis Bay to Swakopmund was opened in 1917 provid- 
ing the port with access to the interior. However, before the Second 


23. Leutwein to Stübel, 29 November 1902, WA/ZBU 3/A.1.b.7, vol. II, 35. 

24. See ‘Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung’, 30 July 1890, encl. in Malet to Salisbury, 30 
July 1890, PRO/FO 84/2032, f.189; Kayser to von Francois, 19 January 1894, WA/ZBU 
3/A.1.b.7, vol. I, 112; Schmidt Dirgitz to Leutwein, 22 June 1900, ibid., vol. IH, 11; 
memorandum German Foreign Office, not signed, 21 September 1903, WA/ZBU 5. Beiakten 
zu A.I.b.7, appendix A, f.20; von Tschirschky to Lascelles, 7 September 1906, WA/ZBU 
3/A.1.b.7, vol. II, 13. 

25. See Foreign and Commonwealth Office, ‘Memorandum on Walvis Bay’, reprinted in the 
Minutes of Evidence taken before the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Commons, 13 
May 1981 (HMSO, 1981) pp. 94-98. 

26. Proclamation 202, 31 August 1977, see South African Institute of Race Relations, A - 
Survey of Race Relations in South Africa, 1977 (Johannesburg: South African Institute of 
Race Relations, 1978), p. 601; before 1977, the provisions of the South West African Affairs 
Act of 1922 were not challenged by United Nations General Assembly and Security Council 
resolutions from 1966 to 1977. 
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World War the Bay (and in fact the whole mandated territory) were of little 
economic significance. The fishing industry was relatively unimportant 
with only one fish processing factory at Walvis Bay in 1923. The whaling 
station, established in 1912 but closed during the First World War, was 
reopened in 1923 when 296 whales were caught. But with the introduc- 
tion of large factory ships the whaling station became redundant and was 
converted into a repair depot in 1930. The only other evidence of 
industrial infrastructure at Walvis Bay was the opening of a cold-storage 
plant to facilitate the handling of meat for export in 1927. 

It was only after the Second World War, with the rapid expansion of the 
fishing industry, the development of mining operations in the interior and 
the concomitant improvements to harbour facilities, that the economic 
importance of Walvis Bay as a port became apparent. In 1946 the Walvis 
Bay Canning Company was formed to explore the possibility of processing 
pilchards, and canning was started in 1949. From 1950 to 1968, nine 
additional fishing industries were established.7’ 

Apart from fishing, the importance of the port grew with the rapidly 
expanding mining of base materials such as copper, lead and zinc which 
were exported through Walvis Bay.7® Harbour facilities were expanded 
accordingly and special loading facilities for copper, lead and zinc provided 
by the American-owned Tsumeb Corporation, Namibia’s largest base 
metal producer, in 1976.7 In 1973-1974, 1,456,259 tons of cargo were 
handled at Walvis Bay, 50 per cent more than in 1963.°° 

The post-war economic development of Walvis Bay should, however, 
not overshadow the fact that South Africa also used the enclave to build an 
important military infrastructure. During the period of the mandate, 
South Africa made use of the ambiguous status of Walvis Bay as a means of 
circumventing the restrictions on military installations in South-West 
Africa. Walvis Bay was legally exempted from the terms of the mandate 
which prohibited the building of bases and the stationing of troops (except 
police) in the mandated territory.*! By late September 1939, when the 
Union government entered the Second World War on the side of the Allied 
powers, press reports indicated the presence of an artillery battery, guards 
for the radio station and some South African Air Force Pilots.*? A 
military aerodrome was built in 1940 at Rooikop, outside the town of 


27. Wilken and Fox, The History of the Port and Settlement of Walvis Bay, pp. 52, 61, 63, 69. 
28. Robert A. Manning, ‘Du sort de Walvis Bay à l'exploitation des richesses minérales: les 
enjeux économiques de Pindépendance’, Le Monde Diplomatique (January 1977), p. 7. 

29. ‘Namibia: dispute over Walvis Bay’, Africa (July 1976), p. 29. 

30. ‘Namibia: dispute over Walvis Bay’ p. 28 

31. ‘Namibia: dispute over Walvis Bay’, p. 29. 

32. See Richard Dale, ‘Walvis Bay: a naval gateway, an economic turnstile, or a bargaining 
chip for the future of Namibia?’, Journal of the Royal United Services Institute for Defence 
Studies, 127, (1982), p. 32. 
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Walvis Bay,?? and during the war the Bay was used by Allied convoys for 
provisioning purposes.°** 

Since 1962, when the South African Defence Force opened a military 
depot,” the military importance of Walvis Bay has increased. The 
territory was integrated into the command structure of the South African 
Defence Force*®; a major expansion of the base at Rooikop started in 
19743’; and it appears to have been used to support South African military 
operations in Angola in 1975 and 1976.°® In recent years, the South 
African military presence at Walvis Bay has rapidly expanded. Since 1978, 
a newly formed counter-insurgency section of the South African Navy, the 
Marines, has been stationed at Walvis Bay as part of a defence scheme for 
the land and seaward protection of all ports.7? Plans to build a new 
military base at Walvis Bay, and to rebuild the existing base at Rooikop, 
were announced by the officer commanding the Walvis Bay territory in 


November 1982. The project was due to commence in 1984.*° 


The Political Dispute 

South Africa’s intention to extend her military presence in the Walvis . 
Bay territory, and Pretoria’s earlier decision of August 1977 to administer 
the territory as an integral part of the Republic of South Africa, indicate 
that the latter is not as yet willing to relinquish her claim to ownership of 
Walvis Bay. This underlies the political dispute between the government 
of South Africa and SWAPO, and overshadows the Bay’s economic 
importance, which has declined in real terms, as the present state of 
Namibia’s fishing industry illustrates. 

In recent years, the latter has been severely affected by overfishing.*? 
Catches declined from 760,000 metric tons in 1975 to 572,529 tons in 1976, 
and, in 1978, the South African government’s quota was lower than 
200,000 tons.** At the macro-economic level, Namibia’s fishing industry 
at Walvis Bay and Lüderitz, in the south of Namibia, contributed only 3-5 
per cent of the country’s GNP in 1977,** and further declined to 2 per cent 
of the GNP in 1980.** The situation is not likely to improve in the near 
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_ future, as the territorial sea of 12 nautical miles, and the adjacent 200 miles 
fishing zone along Namibia’s coastline are difficult to control.*° 

To South Africa, the claim to ownership of Namibia’s only developed 
deep-water harbour has become an important political factor in the 
decolonization process in Southern Africa. After the independence of 
Mozambique, Angola and Zimbabwe, it can be argued that South African 
control of Namibia has become essential, as a mainly psychological safe- 
guard protecting South Africa from ‘total onslaught’ by radical nationalist 
movements. In consideration of the above, the claim to sovereignty over 
Namibia’s only economically important point of access to the interior, 
which would not depend on existing rail and road links with South Africa, 
can be seen as a pre-emptive move, which enables Pretoria to ‘control’ 
change in Namibia, even if South Africa ceased to administer the country. 

The South African and SWAPO’s claims appear to be irreconcilable. 
While Pretoria maintains that Walvis Bay had never formed part of the 
German protectorate or the former mandated territory of South-West 
Africa and that the enclave is an integral part of the Republic of South 
Africa, SWAPO argues that ‘the fact that South Africa administered it 
[Walvis Bay] from Windhoek for nearly fifty years has: compromised any 
legalistic claim it might have’.*° 

With regard to the South African decision of August 1977 to administer 
Walvis Bay as a part of the Cape Province, it can be argued that it was 
motivated by Pretoria’s determination to exclude Walvis Bay from the 
negotiations for Namibian independence and to retain it as an important 
bargaining asset for the future. This is clearly illustrated by South 
Africa’s rejection of the United Nations Security Council resolution 432 of 
July 1978, which declared, that Namibia’s territorial integrity and unity 
must be ensured through the reintegration of Walvis Bay within its 
territory.*”7 The rejection can be seen as a pre-emptive tactical move by 
Pretoria which could increase its leverage over an independent Namibia. 

SWAPO’s claim that Walvis Bay is an integral part of Namibia derives 
its legitimacy from the very fact that South Africa recognizes, de facto, 
Walvis Bay as the principal port of access to Namibia. Some have argued 
that United Nations support for SWAPO further strengthens its claim. 
On 1 September 1977, as an immediate reaction to South Africa’s decision 
to administer Walvis Bay as a part of the Cape Province, the United 
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Nations Council for Namibia strongly condemned this decision. The 
Council stated that Walvis Bay had always been an integral part of Namibia ' 
‘to which it is inextricably linked by geographical, historical, cultural and 
ethnic bonds’ and thus ‘the independence of Namibia cannot be complete 
without the recovery of Walvis Bay from South African control’.*? 
SWAPO’s claim had also been affirmed by the Maputo Declaration of 21 
May 1977°° and subsequent General Assembly resolutions since 1977 have 
emphasized that South Africa’s decision to consider Walvis Bay as a part of 
the Republic of South Africa was an act of colonial expansion which under- 
mined the unity and the territorial integrity of Namibia.°! Not for the 
first time, South Africa’s legalistic position is confronted with its 
opponents’ essentially political arguments. 

The General Assembly’s condemnation of South Africa’s presence in | 
Walvis Bay was most clearly expressed in a special session held in May 
1978 on the question of Namibia. It declared that South Africa’s decision 
to administer Walvis Bay as South African territory was illegal, null and 
void, as well as an act of aggression against the Namibian people. It 
further stated that the existence of military bases at Walvis Bay was a threat 
to the national security of Namibia and that the ‘illegal annexation’ in 1977 
of Walvis Bay, the main port and vital economic avenue to Namibia, was 
a deliberate attempt to undermine the territorial integrity, economic 
independence and national security of Namibia. ”? 

It can be argued, however, that the unequivocal condemnations of South 
Africa’s presence in Walvis Bay by the General Assembly and the United 
Nations Council for Namibia are merely declarations of principle. They 
were moderated by both the relevant Security Council resolution of July 
1978 and by SWAPO’s attitude towards the Walvis Bay question, adopted 
in the same year. 

Security Council resolution 432 of 27 July 1978 did not explicitly 
condemn South African sovereignty over Walvis Bay. It declared that 
Namibia’s territorial integrity and unity must be assured through the 
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reintegration of Walvis Bay within its territory and that, pending the 
attainment of this objective, South Africa must not use Walvis Bay in any 
matter prejudicial to the independence of Namibia or the viability of its 
economy. Furthermore, it declared that the Security Council would lend 
its full support to the initiation of steps necessary to ensure early inte- 
gration of Walvis Bay into Namibia.>*? Resolution 432 was a compromise, 
which was politically acceptable to all members of the Security Council, as 
it did ‘not prejudice the legal position of any party’.°* 

SWAPO also agreed to make political concessions. Although it had 
maintained until 1978 that Walvis Bay should be unconditionally restored 
to Namibia, it decided ‘to allow the issue to stand over until after inde- 
pendence on the understanding that the West would endorse a Security 
Council resolution explicitly recognizing Walvis Bay as Namibian 
territory.” The Western Contact Group, Canada, the Federal Republic of 

~Germany, France, the United Kingdom and the United States of America 
supported resolution 432 and considered that the Walvis Bay question 
should be discussed by the South African government and a future freely 
elected government of Namibia.°°® 

SWAPO’s decision to postpone the Walvis Bay question until indepen- 
dence is an interesting one. A security council resolution which explicitly 
recognized Walvis Bay as Namibian territory might be a cause for postpon- 
ing the settlement of the wider dispute. But such a resolution does not 
exist, and SWAPO’s earlier position calling for an unconditional surrender 
of Walvis Bay has thus not changed. The decision to postpone the Walvis 
Bay question until independence has been gained for Namibia reflects the 
strategy of ‘phased struggle’. The primary goal is thus Namibia’s formal 
independence, even without a prior, or simultaneous, settlement of the 
secondary issue. This phasing, however, does not reduce the commit- 
ment to the integration of Walvis Bay into an independent Namibia. As 
regards the attitudes of Namibia’s internal political parties or alliances, 
several parties advocate the integration of Walvis Bay into Namibia and are 
willing to reach a compromise with South Africa. But it appears that at 
this time none of these parties is sufficiently strong to play a significant role 
in the dispute, especially after the dissolution of Namibia’s ‘National 
Assembly’ in January 1983. 


Walvis Bay and an Independent State of Namibia 
Evidence of the difficulty of reconciling the conflicting claims with 
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regard to the ownership of Walvis Bay is provided by SWAPO’s decision to 
agree tO a postponement of the settlement of the dispute until 
independence. This decision may be justified, if the achievement of inde- 
pendence is its first policy priority. It can be argued, however, that con- 
tinuing South African control of Walvis Bay may have severe implications 
for the economic viability of an independent state of Namibia. It can be 
hypothesized that the outcome of the Walvis Bay question will depend on 
the development of South Africa’s political and economic relations with 
Namibia, and, more importantly, on the political and military evolution 
within South Africa. There are two scenarios on which assumptions can 
be based. In the former, South Africa retains the enclave; in the latter, 
she withdraws from Walvis Bay. 

If the government of South Africa agreed to Namibian independence on 
the understanding that it would maintain its contro! over the port of Walvis 
Bay, Namibia might be willing, initially, to accept this proposal if she con- 
sidered independence as the first priority, even if that meant not controlling 
Walvis Bay. 

Under these conditions, the Namibian government would probably seek 
an agreement for transit rights to provide for uninterrupted transport of 
Namibia’s mineral exports and consumer imports. It would also attempt 
to ensure that Namibian seasonal employment in the enclave’s factories 
would not be affected. This outcome could, however, entail higher transit ` 
costs for Namibian goods, depending on port fees and tariffs imposed by 
South Africa. Namibia would in addition be deprived of income in the 
form of taxes on profits from enterprises located in Walvis Bay. But from 
an economic point of view these losses to the Namibian economy should 
not be of great magnitude. 

From a political standpoint, however, the newly indpendent state could 
be weakened, as South Africa would gain political leverage over Namibia 
through her ability to control access to the port. She could close the port 
to Namibian cargoes and workers at any time and practically cut off the 
country from the outside world. Closing the harbour to Namibia would 
imply severing the rail link with the interior, vital for the export of mineral 
products and the import of bulk materials, petroleum and consumer goods. 

By retaining Walvis Bay, South Africa would thus be able to keep 
Namibia in a state of dependency and economically to destabilize the 
country, if she decided to do so. This is especially possible since alter- 
native routes of access to Namibia apart from through Walvis Bay or by the 
existing rail and road links with South Africa are not likely to materialize 
in the near future. Although there should be a framework for regional 
cooperation between an independent Namibian State and the Southern 
African Development Coordination Conference (SADCC), railway links 
with Botswana and Zimbabwe and, more important, with Angola to the 
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ports of Mossamedes and Puerto Alexandre will probably take a consider- 
able time to be realized. 

South African withdrawal from Walvis Bay would be the most desirable 
outcome for an independent state of Namibia, but the conditions under 
which South Africa would be likely or willing to withdraw, would depend 
mainly on the political and military situation within South Africa. 

South Africa might conceivably surrender the territory unconditionally 
if one assumes an escalation of general political instability within the 
Republic on such a scale that Pretoria would be unable or unwilling to offer 
much military or political resistance to the integration of Walvis Bay into 
Namibia. This is unlikely to occur in the near future given the actual 
economic, political and military strength of South Africa as compared to 
Namibia and the relative political stability within South Africa. 

Conditional surrender of Walvis Bay is more likely. Faced with dom- 
estic and international pressures, Pretoria could attempt to use Walvis Bay 
as a bargaining device and political lever in order to maintain indirect 
control over Namibia’s economic activities and to secure advantages for the 
defence of the borders of the Republic of South Africa. In the case of con- 
ditional surrender, the South African government could agree to a nominal 
handover of the Bay to Namibia with the understanding that South Africa 
would continue to administer the harbour, or it could seek an arrangement 
which would make Walvis Bay a free port. It can be assumed, however, 
that any indirect control over Walvis Bay by South Africa would have the 
same long-term economic and political implications for Namibia as would 
direct South African control. 


Conclusion 
The foregoing remarks concerning the past, present and future of Walvis 
Bay show that, since the British annexation in 1878, the economic, political 


and strategic importance of Walvis Bay has been derived less from the . 


territory’s actual economic significance than from its potential to exercise 
significant economic and political control over Namibia. This becomes 
apparent in South Africa’s claim to sovereignty over Walvis Bay. If the 
Bay remained a South African enclave within an independent Namibian 
state, the 434 square miles territory could become an important element 
in Pretoria’s strategy to resist radical change within South Africa by 
threatening the economic and political stability of neighbouring countries. 
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‘TRIBES’ AND THE AFTERMATH OF THE 
CHILEMBWE RISING 


LANDEG WHITE 
I 


IN THE LAST week of January 1915, Milthorpe, the assistant resident and 
magistrate in the sub-district of Chiradzulu, was a deeply nervous man. On 
the night of Saturday 23 January, he had been absent in Blantyre at the 
home of Mrs Byrne when, in the rising led by John Chilembwe, three 
whites in the sub-district had been killed, including W. J. Livingstone, 
general manager of A. L. Bruce Estates. Although it was known that 
Milthorpe had been warned by an askari on the Friday night that there 
were ‘men with spears’ talking under the mountain, he was hoping to per- 
suade his superiors that he was not at fault. Meanwhile, in a district over- 
run with private armies and with Chilembwe himself still uncaptured, he 
found himself quite alone in the residency. Though he corresponded three 
times a day with Moggridge, the resident in Blantyre, and with the planters 
at Midima, he felt isolated and vulnerable. It was a relief when the Yao 
chiefs and headmen of the district presented themselves at his office. Every 
day they brought him assurances that they did not support Chilembwe and 
that he personally was in no danger. They courted him with gifts of eggs, 
flour and chickens and Milthorpe responded. He found he liked talking to 
them (‘I am giving all the chiefs a feed’) and did not resent the time they 
took up. He liked their Islamic robes, so different from the disturbing 
mimicry of the suits worn by Chilembwe and his followers. Several of them 
wore skull caps, which obviated the embarrassments of hat-raising posed 
by African Christianity. While four days running the sound of the 
.dynamite used to destroy Chilembwe’s church at Mbombwe echoed back 
from the mountain, Milthorpe wrote categorically that Mpama, Malika, 
Chikoja, Onga, Kadewere and the others were all completely loyal. 
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Kadewere in particular was proving helpful with information about the 
rebels’ whereabouts.? 

The chiefs and headmen also had good reasons to be anxious. However 
ambiguous their feelings had been about the revolt, they were keen to dis- 
associate themselves from its failure. They were, moreover, compromised. 
Though Chilembwe was a Christian, he was also a Yao. Several of them 
——Chikoja and Kadewere especially—had villages which lay along the route 
taken by Chilembwe’s soldiers on the long hot Sunday when they had 
conducted the white women and children back towards Chiradzulu. 
Kadewere’s men had given cloth to the soldiers, and though they had also 
given eggs to the boma askari there was a risk they might have got the 
equation wrong. It would be months before they were all cleared of suspi- 
cion of having assisted at the time and of having harboured Chilembwe’s 
men subsequently, and they would have to listen to repeated harangues 
from Wade, Milthorpe’s successor, that ‘to our certain knowledge some of 
these natives had been fed and sheltered in their villages’.?> Behind these 
immediate anxieties were longer memories. The last time the district had 
seen military action on this scale, the battle lines had been drawn not 
between black and white ‘christians’ but between the administration and 
the Yao chiefs. Although the initial reason for the seizure of British Central 
Africa in 1891 had been to secure the territory from the Portuguese, it was 
the actions taken against the slave-trading chiefs which came to provide the 
moral justification for British actions, the consummation of Livingstone’s 
dreams. Harry Johnston’s wars of conquest in the Shire highlands and 
valley had been against relatives of the present chiefs: Mponda, Matapwiri, 
Zarafi, Nkanda and Chikumbu. His contempt for the Yao was legendary. 
Only a year or two back Alfred Sharpe, once Johnston’s deputy in the wars, 
had stood with W. J. Livingstone on the verandah of Bruce’s house at 
Magomero and asked ‘if they were still the same lawless cut-throat men, 
whom he had occasion once to quell, who inhabited Chiradzulu’.* 

By 1915, Sharpe’s was a voice from the past. Even in his day men calling 
themselves Yao had formed the bulk of local recruits for the police force 
and the army, a ‘change as sudden and remarkable as may be seen amongst 
the border tribes of India where the enemies of yesterday become the disci- 
plined troops of the Imperial power today’.° As the British administration 
consolidated its hold, the idea of incorporating chiefs and headmen into its 
bureaucratic structures had become increasingly attractive. There were 
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numerous problems—tax collection, immigration, afforestation, labour 
recruitment, and village crime—for which they were better equipped by 
knowledge and prestige to deal, and in 1912 the passage of the District 
Administration (Native) Ordinance looked forward to the days when this 
possibility might become a reality. Although the new Ordinance remained 
an aspiration, the chiefs were increasingly pressurised. Yet until the after- 
math of the Chilembwe rising, older beliefs and assumptions still ruled. In 
Chiradzulu in 1911, ‘one of the chief crimes’ was still ‘slave-trading’. In 
January 1913 one of Milthorpe’s predecessors asked advice about a slavery 
case. A Yao headman named Kumlanjira had kidnapped an ‘Angurw’ girl 
until her husband discovered her whereabouts. Kumlanjira beat him up 
but the girl escaped. The query was whether any offence had been commit- 
ted and Moggridge’s reply from Blantyre was unambiguous: slavery cases 
were to be treated with the utmost seriousness: 


I was talking to an old Nguru man a short time ago about this country 
and Portuguese territory; he said he would not go back for anything and 
when I asked him what was the principal difference now that there is no 
nkondo there, he pointed to a group of children standing near the road a 
quarter of a mile from their village and looking at us and said, ‘You 
would not see that over there, the first passerby would steal them’.® 


This, though, was virtually the last time that the term ‘Yao’ would be 
associated in the administration’s mind with slavery or that the term 
‘Anguru’ would attract such humanly consideration. 


II 


The first Nguru people to enter the Shire highlands were present there in 
1861 when a group settled under chief Mangasanja on the western side of 
the Ruo river objected to the attempts of the UMCA missionaries to pass 
through their village southwards. By 1884, when they caused similar prob- 
lems for John Buchanan seeking an eastwards route to Quelimane after the 
shooting of the Makololo chief Chipatula, the Nguru had been driven by 
the Yao back across the Ruo to the land around Mount Mangulu, the origin 
of their name. They left behind in the Shire Highlands a habit among the 
British of calling all who crossed the border from Mozambique ‘Anguru’.’ 

The migration of ‘Angurwu’ peoples into British territory began in 1895 
when, following the defeats of Kawinga, Matapwiri and Zarafi, a ‘large 
influx of natives found its way into the Zomba District where’, as the 
6. MNA, NSB 7/3/1 Cruise to Moggridge 19/1/13. NSB 2/1/1 Moggridge to Cruise 
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British Central African Gazette noted, eyeing them covetously, ‘they 
are peaceably settled in full assurance of freedom and immunity from 
slave-raiding’. Some of these people were slaves freed from the Yao 
chiefs’ stockades, while others came from the country between Lake 
Chilwa and the Namuli Hills. They spoke Lomwe, Mopotola and 
Mihavani, but not Nguru. During the days of the slave trade they had 
taken refuge for a generation in tiny hilltop settlements, their groups living 
in relative isolation. But the defeat of the Yao warlords brought them 
down in search of land to settle and cultivate, and across the border into 
British Central Africa.. By May 1897, the Gazette noted that 1000 Anguru 
were working in the Shire highlands compared to 9000 Ngoni and 2000 
Atonga. A year later, when Ngoni labour was scarce, the deficit was filled 
by ‘the large influx of Anguru which has taken place this year’.® 

The standard British explanation for the ‘Anguru’ migration was that 
they were fleeing ill treatment by the Portuguese. The mass flight across 
the border in 1899 and 1900, however, was caused less by anything the 
Portuguese had yet done than by the activities of the Blantyre labour 
recruiters Sinderam and Walker. In 1899, these men were hired by the 
Governor of Quelimane to recruit 1500 carriers from the Namuli Hills, 
which no Portuguese army had yet subdued, for the expedition against the 
Yao chief Mataka. Sinderam and Walker accepted ‘on condition that for 
one week the Governor gave them the necessary powers to deal with the 
tribes there’. It took them six days, their method being to approach each 
headman in turn with the words: ‘Do you want peace or war? On the one 
hand we offer you a free tax paper and work for which you will be paid in 
cloth; on the other, War!’ After the burning of an ‘occasional hut’, most 
people, they reported, ‘took the sensible view’. ‘They were ‘ably’ assisted 
by Hetherwick and John Gray Kufa of the Blantyre Mission in persuading 
the Lomwe to accept the terms offered. Sinderam and Walker’s reward, 
conferred by Portugal Durão of the Companhia da Zambesia which leased 
the area in 1899, was an eighteen-month monopoly of labour recruitment in 
Portuguese Angoniland and Anguruland.? 

The consequences became apparent the following year when in August 
Sinderam and Walker were prosecuted in Blantyre for importing Mozam- 
bican labourers to a compound in Ndirande without making provision for 
housing, food, sanitary or medical arrangements, and without reporting 
deaths. During the first nine months of their contract, they had 
‘recruited’ 2000 Anguru carriers for the African Lakes Company alone, of 
whom 1948 ran away. When the first groups absconded Sinderam caught 
several on the road and took them to the compound at Mandala where they 
were flogged. The matter came to court because of protests from Blantyre 
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residents: James Reid of the Blantyre Mission saw thirty-five new graves 
at Mandala and Hetherwick found bodies in the mission compound while 
V. J. N. Cox, the planter, described graves along the road to Mpeso. On 
21 July 1900 the Gazette published “The Anguru Road: Gruesome 
Sights’ describing a journey made by Wylie of the Blantyre Mission to 
Chiradzulu and Namadzi. Wylie saw graves along the roadside, half-eaten 
corpses in the bush and on river banks, and finally bands of fleeing Lomwe, 
men half-starved and suffering from dysentry, returning to their homes 
across the border. Sinderam and Walker were fined £250, including a 
£50 fine for the assaults at Mandala.!° 

Despite this fiasco, it was already clear that the ‘Anguru’ were, as the 
Gazette put it, ‘a field worth cultivating’. As the white planters of the 
Shire highlands struggled with coffee, rubber, cotton and tea to find an 
exportable commodity, their main problem was labour. Although the 
mechanism of the hut tax had been devised in 1894 in part to solve this 
problem, it had proved in practice an inefficient device. Even when 
Africans could be induced to pay their tax in labour rather than in cash or 
kind, the hut tax generated only one month’s work per man per year, which 
allowed no time for the development of skills, and it produced a labour sur- 
plus in the dry season but virtually no labour in the rains when decisions 
had to be made about the scale of the season’s plantings. Moreover, once — 
Africans had been induced to migrate in search of employment, they found 
it more profitable to leave the territory altogether in search of the higher 
pay available elsewhere in southern Africa. The extra-legal violence which 
accompanied labour recruitment in Ngoni areas, and the imposition of the 
labour certificate in 1901 which forced Africans to pay double tax if they 
chose not to work for a white, were both in different ways acknowledge- 
ments of the failure of hut tax in itself to mobilise labour. At bottom the 
Africans of Nyasaland had too many alternatives. 4 

Across the border, however, it was precisely these alternatives which 
were being abolished. In 1899 a new labour code was introduced in 
Mozambique, abolishing the free labour market of earlier liberal regimes 
and stating that all male Africans between fourteen and sixty years of age 
were legally obliged to work. The head tax was raised to 1200 re:s, making 
the total tax for a man and his wife 2400 reis plus § per cent additional 
for the city council, as compared to a Aut tax of 3s (1050 rers) in British 
territory. Legislation directed against itinerant Indian traders conferred 
an effective monopoly of commerce on the company concession holders 
of Quelimane District, and in 1900, a year of appalling famine, the 
Companhia da Zambesia which owned the concessions for the ‘Angurw’ 
10.’ CAT 14/7/1900 and 21/7/1900. BCAG 31]7] 1900. 


11. Kings Regulations Published in the British Central African Protectorate 1894-1900 
Inclusive (Zomba, 1902) 24-5 and 60-1. B.C.A.G, 31/12/o1. 
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prazos of Lomwe, Milanje and Lugella began levying labour for its coconut 
plantations near Quelimane. ‘Angurw’ in their thousands began pouring 
across the border into British Central Africa. They were greeted by the 
resident at Mulanje who handed out one-year tax exemption certificates to 
the new settlers. ‘7 

What made them so valuable was their vulnerability. As immigrants 
they lacked the right to settle and, in particular, they lacked land. By 
being offered land in return for labour they could be turned into a captive 
work force. ‘Two groups took advantage of their vulnerability, the white 
planters and the established chiefs and headmen. It was the planters who 
had most land to offer. 

A determining fact of the colonial history of the Shire highlands is that 
land alienation took place before the arrival of the colonial administration. 
The vast estates of A. L. Bruce, Eugene Sharrer (later British Central 
Africa Co.), the Buchanan brothers (later Blantyre & East Africa Co.), and 
the African Lakes Co., comprising almost one million acres in all, were 
obtained during the 1880s as part of the attempt to persuade the British 
government that the Shire highlands were a legitimate area of British con- 
cern and should be secured from the Portuguese. One of the reasons why 
this tactic was possible lay in the fact that the bulk of the land Buchanan 
and the others ‘purchased’ from the chiefs was relatively unoccupied. 
The UMCA missionaries in 1861 had found the Shire highlands thickly 
populated with Mang’anja villages. The Yao invasions, however, the 
expansion of the slave trade and the disastrous famine of 1862, had resulted 
in an entirely different pattern of settlement whereby the principal chiefs 
ruled from heavily fortified stockades on the mountain tops. Malemia was 
-based on Zomba, Kawinga on Chikala, Mpama on Chiradzulu and Kapeni 
on Soche while Matapwiri occupied the strategic Fort Lister gap. The 
land between reverted to secondary forest and was by the 1880s thick with 
game, the general insecurity of the pre-colonial period being perpetuated 
by the Ngoni raids of 1880 and 1884. With the exception of some small 
estates in the Blantyre area and the estates secured by the African Lakes © 
Co. in the Shire valley, it was this largely unoccupied and uncultivated land 
which became alienated in the 1880s. From then on the issue dominating 
the politics of colonial Nyasaland, at least in the southern region, was not 
the terms on which Africans could be driven from their ancestral lands but 
_ the terms on which they would be permitted to settle. +? 


12. Mlanje District Book, vol 1. See also Leroy Vail and Landeg White, Capitalism & 
Colonialism in Mozambique: a Study of Quelimane District (Heinemann Educational Books, 
1980), esp. chapters 3 & 4. 
13. M.N.A., District Books vols 1, Mulanje, Blantyre, Zomba. Central African Planter 
(C.A.P.) 12/5 ‘197. Chikowt Historical Texts, collected by Kings Phiri with C. Chidzero and 
. Maluza, nos 1, 3, 6, 7 etc. Fora full account, see Megan Vaughan, ‘ Social & Economic 
Change in Southern Malawi: a study of Rural Communities in the Shire Highlands and 
Upper Shire Valley from the mid-nineteenth century to 1915’, Ph.D. thesis, London 1981. 
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When ‘Angurw’ migrants began to cross the border, the planters thus had 
vast tracts of land available for settlement under the labour-rent or thangata 
system. In strictly legal terms, it promised to be as inefficient a way of 
mobilising labour as the hut tax had proved. According to the legislation 
of 1904, thangata workers were to be provided with eight acres of land for 
settlement and cultivation, the ‘rent’ on this land being one ‘month’s 
labour per year in lieu of hut tax plus one month’s thangata labour paid at 
the current rate of the tax. In theory, then, the planter was required to 
exchange eight acres of land for two month’s labour annually; to obtain a 
permanent labour force of 1000 men, necessary to run a small plantation, 
he would need to settle 6000 families on 48,000 acres. The attractions of 
the system, however, lay in the hidden advantages to the planters. Labour 
was supervised by the planters themselves or their capit6es. A month’s 
hut tax labour could be stretched to six or eight weeks simply by withhold- 
ing a signature from the tax certificate. Thangata agreements were verbal 
and informal and not in any case subject to investigation by the administra- 
tion, so that most planters had little difficulty in extending the requirement 
tofourorfivemonths. Unlike hut tax or labour certificate labour, thangata 
labour could be levied in the rainy season. The ‘Anguru’ were in no 
position to bargain; if they refused to work or if they attempted, like other 
Africans, to seek work in South Africa or Southern Rhodesia, they lost 
their right to land in Nyasaland. Despite the Lands Ordinance of 1904, 
therefore, the planters encouraged the ‘Angurw’ to settle. A. L. Bruce, 
for example, explained to the commission of enquiry into the Chilembwe 
rising how labour was obtained for the Bruce Estates. Initially, the land 
being virtually unpopulated, he had been forced to open sixteen separate 
small plantations distributed around the borders of the estate to attract hut 
tax labour from crown land areas in Zomba and Chiradzulu. The settle- 
ment of immigrants, however, in villages dotted around the estate under 
Yao headman appointed by himself and paid to attract ‘Anguru’, had made 
the company self-sufficient in labour and had opened up the possibility of 
cultivating the interior.'* 

In 1912, the Colonial Office queried the wisdom of allowing so many to 
enter the protectorate. If immigration continued at the present rate, it was 
argued, crown land areas would become so congested that no land would be 
available for future British settlers, while the thangata system was so 
extravagant with land that no planters would be willing to sell portions of 
their estates. The curious blend of massive land alienation in the Shire 
highlands and massive immigration was a recipe for economic stagnation, 
and the government would lose revenue for rents as well as duties on 


14. Ordinances, Rules, Proclamations and Notices Promulgated in the British Central African 


Protectorate (Zomba 1905), 10-11. M.N.A., COM 6f2j1/1 Chilembwe Rising: Oral 
evidence-——evidence of A. L. Bruce. 
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trade. As for the ‘Anguru’, given that their low wages ‘must be a record 
for any settled part of Africa’, there were doubts about how long they 
‘will be content to work on the present terms’. Governor Manning’s 
reply to this prophetic comment was reassuring. What the government 
had lost in rents it had gained in hut taxes which, in Mulanje district alone, 
had risen from 6137 taxes in 1901—02 to 20,010 in I911-12. Without a 
railway to the coast, planters simply could not afford the wages necessary to 
attract and retain Angoni labour. ‘Anguru’ immigration had come ‘most 
opportunely. It populated vacant spaces, it enhanced the Protectorate’s 
revenue and most important of-all it has provided a ready and permanent 
labour supply for the extension of European enterprise’. It had, however, 
‘almost ceased by 1912’, and all fresh arrivals would be directed on to the 
estates.!5 

But the planters were not the only beneficiaries. As the ‘Anguru’ came 
across the border in groups of families or small villages, they settled first 
under the protection of chiefs and headmen in Mulanje district. Some 
moved on after a year or two to chiefs in Chiradzulu while others, often 
moving via a brief stay in Chiradzulu, were attracted by the offer of land 
to the private estates. The chiefs and headmen concerned were Yaos who 
had established themselves in the Shire highlands following the incursions 
of the early 1860s, and who, as already noted, lived with their followers in 
fortified stockades on the mountain tops. After Harry Johnston’s con- 
quests, people began to move down from the mountains and to cultivate the 
plain. In 1895 it was noted: 


The defeat of the various Yao chiefs throughout the Shire highlands has 
had the effect of rendering a residence on the plains around Mlanje no 
longer a matter of perpetual danger to natives and many villages have 
therefore been vacated on the hillside of Mlanje and new ones built in 
the low countries. '® 


By 1904, settlement in Mulanje district had advanced as far as the Tuchila 
river and by 1912 the whole region was dotted with villages up to the 
Palombe river and the very borders of the A. L. Bruce Estates. Similarly, 
in Zomba district the people moved down from the plateau and by 
1898 were cultivating land three miles from the mountain’s base. In 
Chiradzulu, the land bordering the Mwanje river was still ‘uninhabited’ in 
1907 when it began to be settled with villages. Colonial officials explained 


15. P.R.O., C.O. 525/44, Manning to C.O. 2/11/12 with minute papers of Parkingson 
23/12/12 and W.C.S. 23/12/12. 

16. BCAG 1/6/95. Chikowi Historical Texts nos 17, 20 etc. O.T., interviews at Mpawa 
(9/7/82), Komiha (19/7/82), Bowadi (22/7/82), Mpotola (5/8/82) etc. 
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this move to lower ground in terms of security and especially in terms of the 
release of women from ‘slave’ marriages and the resurgence of matrilineal 
patterns of settlement. Oral testimony suggests a further reason: that the 
first colonial bomas were established in the mountains on the sites of the 
former stockades at Chikala, Chiradzulu and Fort Lister, and that the 
people simply moved away from them. 17 

To clear the plains for settlement by cutting down the trees which 
had grown since the 1860s required labour and it was the ‘Angurw’ who 
supplied it. In Mulanje district, immigrants were given food by the chiefs 
as ganydo (bonus) for clearing fresh land. When the immigrants moved 
on into Chiradzulu or to the private estates, their successors either cleared 
further land or cultivated cotton under the chiefs’ and headmen’s super- 
vision, cotton being the major cash crop from Mulanje until the rise of 
the tea industry created a demand for plantation labour. Similarly, in 
Chiradzulu district, once the forested land had been cleared ‘Angurw’ 
labour under the ganydo system was used to produce maize and vegetables 
for salein Blantyre. On the whole, the administration approved. The new 
settlements along the Tuchila river did sometimes lead to accusations of 
domestic slave-holding and slave-trading and one important Yao headman, ~ 
Kada, was imprisoned in 1909. On the other hand, the chiefs were success- 
ful in getting cotton and food production under way and were useful in 
supplying boma labour. The concensus was that, although the ‘Angurw’ 
were ‘kept in a certain degree of mild subjection and occasionally perform a 
little menial labour for the protection of the chiefs under whom they serve, 
there is no serious interference with their rights and duties’. This is 
probably a fair comment for although the ‘Angurw’ were vulnerable, they 
were not, at the most local levels, altogether without alternatives. They 
could choose between Mulanje and Chiradzulu and Zomba districts, or 
between crown land areas or private estates. On crown land they could 
choose between individual chiefs and headmen, with consequences of last- 
ing significance; for, as we shall see, the chiefs who came to prominence in 
the colonial period were precisely those who attracted the largest number of 
settlers.'° 

In addition to the planters and the chiefs, however, there was a third 
group in the Shire highlands also involved in the production of crops for 
sale and also in need of labour. In August 1912, the sub-resident at 
Chiradzulu reported that he was being asked to sign the labour certificates 
of ‘natives who are in the employ of other natives’, adding ungrammatically 
that he was inclined to think 


17. M.N.A. District Books vols 1 for Mulanje, Blantyre & Zomba. C.T., interviews by 
Megan Vaughan at Kabango village 2/2/78, Kapichi village, 19/5/78, Chikanda village 9/5/78 
etc. Chikowi Historical Texts no 4. 

18. Ibid. Seealso C.A.P. 12/5/97 and B.C.A.G. 29/11/97. 
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that these natives, who work for others,-who are planting crops with 
fairly large acreages, and who are in part genuine native planters, should 
be allowed to pay their taxes at the reduced rate.!? 


Asked to supply details, he obliged with a list. “There were what he called 
the Gordon brothers (in fact Gordon and Hugh Mataka) in part ownership 
with Duncan Njilima. ‘These owned an estate of 250 acres and employed 
5o workers. Their most recent crop was three tons of maize and just over 
four tons of tobacco which had been sold at prices up to fourpence three- 
farthings per pound, and they also owned several trading concerns in 
north-east Rhodesia. There was Duncan Nijilima himself, farming with 
his brothers on thirty acres next door to the Gordon brothers at Nsoni. 
He was in difficulties, his cotton having failed, and there were complaints 
that his labour force of 20 had not been paid. Njilima possessed, however, 
a solid brick house as evidence of earlier success and he had a ton of 
tobacco currently for sale. There was John Chilembwe farming 93 acres 
at Mombwe. His cotton had also failed but he was selling foodstuffs 
locally. Most of his efforts were devoted to building a large church. 
Chilembwe was ‘not a very trustworthy person’, and there was evidence of 
some resentment at his mission that the 50 workers had to take employment 
elsewhere for one month to get their labour certificates signed. There was 
John Gray (Kufa), ‘probably one of the best natives of this class’, farming 
140 acres at Nsoni. Gray employed 27 people and had cultivated 27 acres 
of cotton, 12 acres of maize and §0 acres of tobacco. He also had cattle, 
sheep, goats and an orchard of fruit trees. These were the most important 
of the group, although there were others, including retired capitdes and 
Gomani, an Ngoni headman, who was causing trouble by demanding 
thangata labour from settlers on his land. On the whole, it was felt that it 
would be a bad thing to allow these people to sign labour certificates: ‘they 
will sign up all their relatives ticket free and take on boys for a week or so 
without pay to get their tickets signed’.?° 

Potentially, as employers and small landowners, this group was in 
conflict with the chiefs and headmen as well as with the white planters. 
Reports that in November 1914 Chilembwe was baptising hundreds of 
‘Anguru’” were not calculated to make him popular. As this indicates, 
though, the rivalry was rather more than a competition for labour. There 
was a growing conflict between Christianity, of which Chilembwe’s mis- 
sion and the African planters were the most prominent local expressions, 
and Islam represented by the Yao chiefs and headmen in informal alliance 
with the white planters. W. J. Livingstone destroyed one of Chilembwe’s 
churches on the Bruce Estates and Bruce himself forbad the building of 


19. M.N.A., N.S.B. 7/3/1 monthly report for Aug 1912. 
20. M.N.A., N.S.B. 7/3/1 monthly report for Aug 1913 enc. ‘Native Landowners and 
Lessees in Chiradzulu sub-district’ 14/9/13. 
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mission schools. The Yao chiefs, too, had quarrelled with Chilembwe 
and Kadeware, who complained that ‘John Chilembwe’s people never 
respected me at all’, and had burned down one of Chilembwe’s schools. 
There were mosques in Kadewere’s, Nkalo’s and Onga’s main villages, and 
there was also a mosque at Mkanje on the Bruce Estates. Most of the 
headmen chosen by Bruce to govern the villages in which ‘Anguru’ immi- 
grants were being settled were Yao and Mohameddan. Though mission 
schools were banned there were schools on the Estates for teaching Swahili 
as well as informal classes held on the headmen’s verandahs. To supervise 
the ‘Angurwu’ at work, however, and to keep the labour records, Bruce, like 
the boma, needed capitdes who were literate in English. For the most part 
they were Christian and, like Wilson Msimba and John Gray Kufa, former 
capit6es turned planters; they were also members of Chilembwe’s 
church.?! 

To fill out the background to the Chilembwe rising in this fashion is not 
to explain its causes. Despite the thousands of words written about him, 
Chilembwe remains the most elusive and private of persons. It has been 
possible to document his anger at African involvement in the First World 
War, his quarrel with the Bruce Estates, his concern over the predicament 
of ‘Anguru’ workers who took their complaints to him, and his resentment 
over the labour certificate issue, but no one can prove that these together 
or alone caused the rising. How far he was influenced by prophesies of 
Armageddon, how far affected by private debt and ill-health, how far 
persuaded that such a rising would win mass support and be successful, is 
problematical. His aims and actions passed into mythology the moment . 
he died and without letters or diaries to reveal him to posterity the historian 
can only adjust the myths. The background does, however, throw light 
on the rising’s aftermath as the authorities sought to explain and contain 
it. Most of the African planters of Chiradzulu were executed as were 
many of Bruce’s field capitées. Most of the blame was put on the 
‘Anguru’, the link between the different groups being Chilembwe’s mission 
at Mbombwe. The main African beneficiaries were the Yao chiefs. 


HI 


Something of the confusion of that last week of January 1915 can be 
deduced from the records.of the magistrate’s court in Zomba. After the 
surviving leaders of the rising had been tried and executed, some 1000 
lesser cases were brought to trial of whom 547 were subsequently freed for 
lack of evidence. Some of these people had been arrested by askari, others 


21. M.N.A., N.S.B. 2/1/2 Moggridge to Milthorpe 16/2/15. COM 6/2/1/1 Chilembwe 
TER Oral evidence, evidence of Kadewere, A. L. Bruce & A. L. Bruce recalled, and 
walimu. 
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by the military or by a special contingent of Angoni levies. A volunteer 
force of planters had picked up some, as too had the chiefs and head- 
men and vigilante groups of ordinary villagers. Some were arrested by 
A. L. Bruce himself who went so far as to take statements at his home 
at Magomero, all of which were subsequently upheld. One man, a 
Mohammedan tailor called Gide, was arrested by Indian traders. To 
make an arrest was a declaration of loyalty to the administration and no one 
who did so found himself subsequently in trouble. i 

The criteria for arrest, however, varied considerably. The Indians 
who arrested Gide did so because he was an African small-businessman 
living not far from Magomero. The volunteer force, like the chiefs and 
headmen from Chiradzulu, were content to arrest ‘Anguru’ from the Bruce 
Estates. It was dangerous to be ‘Anguru’ and, as the earliest lists of 
suspects demonstrate, people rapidly switched to calling themselves ‘Yao’ 
until the authorities gave up asking the question. Meanwhile, groups of 
‘Anguru’ made their own arrests: ‘I was seized by Anguru villagers’, testi- 
fied a Nyanja man from Palombe, ‘who said they were told by their chief to 
arrest all strangers’. Anyone travelling was suspect: 


I went to Machilingas to see my brothers there with my wife so I was 
coming back by night and I came to Bombwe’s village and there people 
seized me and they tied me up. I was with my cloth and they took it 
off. I don’t know where my wife has gone, perhaps she has been eaten 
by hyenas. I don’t know anything about the war. 


It was no protection to remain at home while the volunteer force burned 
‘Angurw’ villages. Yet to run away was proof of guilt: fifty-one cases taken 
at a sitting in Zomba were charged with fleeing from the askari hunting 
Chilembwe and each man got six month’s imprisonment. Gradually, 
though, a pattern began to emerge. ‘We were arrested in our village by 
Yaos because we are Christians’, became the commonest of statements. A 
key document at the trial was the War Roll, the list of people present in 
Chilembwe’s church the night of the rising. A key witness in identifying 
Christians was Aida Chilembwe (whose pathetic statement, ‘I do not know 
why he wanted to kill the white people. I lived quite contentedly’ is 
further evidence of her husband’s privacy). In the event, the vast 
majority of those found guilty and sentenced to death or to long terms of 
imprisonment with hard labour or lashes were members of Chilembwe’s 
church. The vast majority of these were also Anguru. No declared 
Mohammedan was found guilty at Zomba although there were several Yao 


22. M.N.A., COM 6/3/3/1 Chilembwe Rising: Judge’s records, no 29. COM 6/3/4/1 
Chilembwe Rising: Magistrate’s court, nos 23, 28, 30, 43, 54, 57, 65, 66, 67, 98, 140, 219, 282, 
305, 314, 316, 317, 325, 326, 476, 479, 484, 486, 549, $56, 557; 558, 563, 569, 591, 600 and 630. 
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Christians sentenced and one Yao ‘non-Christian’ who had worked for 
Chilembwe as a carpenter. Except for the members of the Church of 
Christ in Zomba, no other Christians were found guilty.?° 

These conclusions were paralleled at higher governmental level where 
matters also initially got out of hand. Governor ‘Whisky’ Smith’s first 
reaction, like that of A. L. Bruce himself, had been to blame ‘Christianised 
natives’. But panic apparently originating in the telegraph office as 
dramatic cables flashing to and fro (‘Short of defence but we will do our 
best’) quickly led him to believe in a wide-scale rebellion. Portuguese 
troops arrived from Tete to protect Limbe but Smith, claiming that the 
‘Mohammedan chiefs’ were involved and that the rising indicated that ‘far 
reaching causes are at work and widespread dissatisfaction’, asked the 
colonial office for a further contingent of troops from India. By the 
middle of February, however, it was necessary to backpeddle somewhat. 
The burning of villages on the Magomero estate was interfering with the 
tax collection. The seizure by Midima planters of John Gray Kufa’s 
cattle and the burning of his property before he had been put on trial 
had worrying legal implications, and the reports that the ‘Anguru’ were 
massively departing for Mozambique also caused disquiet. Though 
Smith continued to insist that ‘there were very few natives in the district 
who were entirely ignorant of the proposed insurrection’, he began to aquit 
some of the Yao chiefs of involvement, notably Masanjala, Onga and 
Kadewere, and he accepted the results of the Zomba trials: ‘a large number 
of cases have been those of Anguru and other ignorant natives misled by 
Chilembwe’.?* 

The official enquiry of June 1915 continued the process of delimitation. 
Spokesmen for the planters blamed the missionaries, especially the 
protestants. The missionaries replied by talking of the rigours of their 
catechism classes and they emphasised the dangers of Chilembwe’s style of 
teaching and preaching. In stressing the churches’ essential loyalty the 
missionaries had impressive support from the Africans questioned by the 
commission, including not just Kadewere and the headmen from the Bruce 
Estates but also Bismark the Blantyre businessman, Stephen Kundecha 
and Harry Kwambiri of the Church of Scotland and Robertson Namate of 
the Zomba secretariat. Though they voiced complaints, largely ignored 
by the commissioners, about the treatment of labourers on estates, about 
the general conduct of whites, and about particular issues such as the 
labour certificate and the speed of court hearings, they were united in 
insisting on the common interest of missionaries and the administration. 


23. Ibid, nos 156-275 (§1 cases). COM 6/3/2/3 Chilembwe Rising: War roll. S1o/1/2 
Chilembwe Rising: Statement of Aida Chilembwe. 
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As Stephen Kundecha put it, remembering that members of the Blantyre 
mission had accompanied Johnston’s askari against Kawinga and 
Chikumbu, ‘it is a general belief among the natives here that the “Adzungu 
wa Boma cannot make war without the missionaries”. They say that they 
are they who pray to God for them for their good success’. The rising, 
then, according to African opinion tested by the commission, was not ‘a 
Native rising’ but ‘a rising of John Chilembwe’.?° 

None of this would have been sufficient, however, without some cause 
for the rising being postulated. Here the enquiry took a revealing course. 
Blaming Chilembwe himself for this blend of political and religious teach- 
ing, it also blamed unsatisfactory conditions on the Bruce Estates and the 
‘unduly harsh’ regime of W. J. Livingstone, the manager. 

William Jervis Livingstone is a difficult man to defend. As early as 1901 
he was fined for ‘aggravated assault’ on a man called Sousa, a chained 
prisoner in Zomba jail who threatened him. There was abundant and 
convincing testimony from fellow planters at the 1915 enquiry that 
Livingstone had frequently beaten his field workers and domestic servants 
on very little provocation, and Hetherwick threw in the tit-bit that he had 
made improper advances to John Gray Kufa’s neice. Oral testimony to . 
this day abounds with his cruelties, reaching high levels of literary inspira- 
tion with the widespread story that Listonia used to attend funerals, beating 
the corpse with his walking stick to ensure that the man was dead and 
was not simply evading thangata. There were at the time, however, some 
voices raised in his defence. Sharpe wrote that he ‘looked upon him as one 
of my oldest friends in Nyasaland, as well as being the foremost planter 
in the Protectorate’. Several of the Yao headmen from the Bruce Estates 
testified that Livingstone had distributed food from his home and-in the 
villages in times of famine, and one of them, Liwonde, insisted when dis- 
missed by the commission on staying behind to ask the question ‘What 
reason had I to rise against my master? The most eloquent and passion- 
ate defence, though, is a letter from Kathy Livingstone, his wife, protesting 
vehemently about the ‘libels’ in the commission’s report: 


I can see him now a few days before his death bending over a man who 
had been cruelly stabbed and brought to our verandah, staunching his 
wounds and supporting him while he gave him food to eat from his own 
table. I can see him that same week getting up at dawn, to carry into 
Zomba on his bicycle a native who had been bitten by a snake. I can see 
him during a year of famine passing many sleepless nights not knowing 
where to find food to feed not only the workers but their dependents. 


25. M.N.A., COM 6]/2/1/1 Chilembwe Rising: Oral evidence—evidence of Rev Stephen 
Kundecha, Rev Harry Kwambiri, Robertson Namate, Bismark, Kadewere, Malinda, Kalino, 
Mpotola, Mwalimu, and Moffat Kanchanda, also missionaries and planters passim. 
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On this occasion, after having spent some hundreds of pounds of the 
Trust’s funds, buying rice at §d a Ib, and groundnuts at £14 a ton, he 
approached the government for the purchase of rice and maize. They 
could not supply him although loads of rice were lying at Fort Johnston 
and maize was being eaten by weavil at Mlanje. I can see him coming 
into my store and taking some bags of rice which I had bought for my 
boys. J remonstrated saying we could not afford to be so charitable and 
he replied ‘Well! we cannot see these poor wretches hungry so long as we 
have a little food to give them’. Not only did he feed men on the Estate, 
he fed many who came from Boma and other lands for he had not the 
heart to turn them away.”° 


What is interesting about this defence is not that there is anything 
inherently improbable about what is being claimed. Livingstone’s actual 
character is almost as wrapped in myth as Chilembwe’s, but it is not diffi- 
cult to imagine him being quick-tempered, violent, generous and passion- 
ate by turns; no one who has studied the behaviour of prazo-holders in 
Mozambique will find anything odd about this Nyasaland equivalent. 
What is significant is that the defence is mounted in the same terms as the 
attack. Livingstone was not, as the commission claimed, a bad ‘master’ 
but an unusually good ‘master’. The notion that the master-servant, 
patron-client, landowner-peasant, chief-subject relationship is at the very 
heart of colonial-African society stands unchallenged. Yet this, in the 
broadest sense, is precisely what Chilembwe was combating with his 
schools, his industrial projects, his self-help schemes and his resentment 
over the labour-certificate issue. As Hynde put it to the commissioners, 
‘this country is agricultural and there is no room for highly educated 
natives’. The same point was made with exquisite banality in the 
exchange which concluded the testimony of Wallace-Ross, the planter 
from Njuli who had provided the most vivid anecdotes of Livingstone’s 
violence: í 


Q. You find that the natives do nothing for nothing and very little for 
sixpence? 

Yes. 

. You treat them as children? 

Yes. 

. You expect a man’s work from him? 

Of course I do.?’ 


26. M.N.A. S1/3008/23 Chilembwe Rising: Kathy Livingstone’s reply (typescript, 
n.d.). COM 6]/2/1/1 Chilembwe Rising: Oral evidence, evidence of Wallace-Ross, Mptoloa, - 
Kalino and Mwalimu. P.R.O., 525/62 Sharpe to Mrs Livingstone 20/7/15 and 525/66 state- 
ment by A. Hetherwick (n.d.). C.A.T. 24/8/o1. O.T. Interviews at Bowadi 22/7/82 and 
Komiha 19/7/82 etc. 

27. M.N.A., COM 6/2/1/1 Chilembwe Rising: Oral evidence—evidence of Wallace-Ross. 
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Within six months of the killings at Magomero, the colonial administration 
had persuaded itself that the rising was much less widespread than orig- 
inally feared, that it posed no serious challenge to the structures of colonial 
society, and that the paternalism which lay at the heart of the system was 
appropriate both to the economy and to the general temperament and 
political culture of the African population. 

It was Scott, the legal spokesman for Bruce Estates, who provided the 
most cutting comment on this: ‘what would have been said in Great 
Britain’, he asked, ‘if it had been announced that the majority of the 
commission appointed to enquire into the Irish Rising consisted of Dublin 
Castle officials and a government contractor?’7® 


IV 


Meanwhile, these explanations of the rising were being overtaken by 
events which themselves helped to condition which explanations were 
acceptable. In April 1915, Wade, the new sub-resident at Chiradzulu, 
reported that the chiefs had been very cooperative in getting labour out to 
repair roads. It was part of their courtship but was still something of a 
surprise. Two years earlier, one of his many predecessors had been repri- 
manded for forgetting that ‘Blantyre district is not Angoniland’ and for 
using askari for labour recruitment, a ‘perfectly harmless move which in 
any other district would be perfectly normal’ but which ‘here provides all 
the material for a full-grown scandal—exaggeration by natives and 
europeans, reports to Zomba and a deuce of a bother’. Since then there 
had been little road-making and even the police lines at the boma awaited 
construction. It was decided to seize the opportunity of the chiefs’ good- 
_ will and to proceed, years in advance of elsewhere in Nyasaland, with the 
implementation of parts of the 1912 District Administration (Native) 
Ordinance (DANO). This Ordinance made provision for the appoint- 
ment in administrative areas of principal headmen and subordinate village 
headmen to whom would be delegated minor responsibilities in the general 
conduct and welfare of village life and in keeping the resident informed of 
births, deaths, crimes, disputes and disturbances, and immigration. The 
village headmen had the additional duty of ‘allocating village gardens and 
pasturage’ under the resident’s direction. DANO represented, in short, a 
first step towards indirect rule.?? 

Before it could be implemented, however, the ‘villages’ had to be 
created. Complaints from Chiradzulu had noted that houses were ‘scat- 
tered in twos and threes all about the place’, making it difficult to collect 


28. M.N.A., $1/3008/23 Chilembwe Rising, J. Scott to Chief Secy, Zomba, 27/7/16. 

29. M.N.A., N.S.B. 2/1/1 Moggridge to Cruise 29/4/13. N.S.B. 7/3/2 Report for April 
1915. Orders in Council, Ordinances, Proclamations, Rules & Orders Etc. Promulgated in 
the Nyasaland Protectorate (Zomba, n.d.), B42~44. 
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taxes, to detect crime, to protect trees, to control immigration and to 
keep good order generally. It was decided that houses were to be 
‘concentrated’ into settlements of not less than twenty: this figure, at a 
time when hut tax kept housing to a minimum and when it was assumed in 
Chiradzulu district there were 2-81 persons to a hut, meant that ‘villages’ 
under village headmen were each to comprise just under 60 people. The 
procedure was first to explain the scheme to the chiefs and then to despatch 
boma capitões and askari round the district to ‘assist the joining of small 
villages as far as possible’. There followed a meeting with the 
sub-resident at which he would ‘insist on everyone consenting in my 
presence to any arrangements already made, appoint the headman of the 
new village, make enquiries, etc., about cattle, and generally satisfy myself 
that the arrangement is both suitable and agreeable to the natives con- 
cerned’. A particular point was made of emphasising that the scheme ‘is 
in no way connected to the late rising’. ‘Technically, he was right; DANO 
had been passed in 1912; but it was hardly surprising that no one in 
Chiradzulu believed him.*° 

Wade was sceptical about the scheme from the start. The number of 
villages with less than twenty huts was ‘extremely large’ and many 
thousands of people had to be re-housed. They came from such diverse 
‘tribal’ origins that it was impossible to join four adjacent small villages 
and appoint a headman without trouble. It meant a whole month of 
‘unremunerative labour’ for the Africans when, because of the collective 
fine imposed on most of the district as a result of the rising, many men were 
absent in search of work. ‘The census was being completely disrupted and 
it would be impossible for the time being to control the collection of hut 
tax. Finally, the district was chronically short of materials for house- 
building, especially of poles and bamboo. Wade was also dubious about 
the chiefs themselves. From the start he was less enamoured with them 
than Milthorpe had been. ‘There seem to be a lot of “Thank God I am 
not as these Anguru”’ about Kadewere these days’, he reported as hut con- 
centration began, and over the next few months he writes frequently about 
the effects on the chiefs of the policies he was implementing. Kadewere, 
Chikoja and Chombe were soon suspected of exceeding their authority by 
conducting court cases and extorting compensation by imprisoning people; 
Nkalo’s sons were ‘known to have old-fashioned and discredited views on 
the subject of the chief’s powers’; the enlargement of villages was produc- 
ing in some headmen ‘a corresponding inflation of their estimate of their 
own importance’; and there was friction between village headmen and the 
chiefs who were thrown together by an ‘accident of geography’ rather than 
by anything in their traditions.*! 


30. M.N.A.,N.S.B. 7/3/2 Report for June 1915. 
31. Ibid, Reports for June, Sept and Nov 1915. N.S.B. 7/3/3 Report for August 1916. 
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But while Wade’s instincts and observation pointed him in one direction, 
official policy and the logic of events led him in another. In August, he 
was instructed to find 1000 tenga-tenga carriers to transport war goods to 
Fort Johnston. It struck him as an impossible demand and the suggestion 
that he should ask the chiefs seemed wildly optimistic. To his delight 
they furnished 900 men in two days and offered him more. ‘That same 
month, the ‘Anguru’ began migrating from Chiradzulu, moving on to the 
private estates including Bruce Estates or back to Mulanje and to Mozam- 
bique. Wade, who was beginning to see virtue in the chiefs, pooh-poohed 
the notion that they were responsible blaming instead the ‘injustice of 
public opinion in blaming [the Anguru] for the war’. In November, there 
was an incident. Nkalo, a ‘particularly strong Mohammedan’, requested 
the use of askari to help with hut concentration. Later that morning, 
Wade received a scribbled note: ‘We have war here. They want to beat 
us. Now they’re taking knives and sticks’. Wade’s swift response in 
publicly flogging Liveliwa, the headman of the ‘Angurw’ village concerned, 
was approved by Moggridge: ‘in time of war and within a year of the 
Chilembwe rising it is only desirable to come down instantly and heavily on 
any nonsense such as you describe’. By the end of the year, Wade had 
despatched 2300 tenga-tenga carriers and, the chiefs being ‘cooperative’, 
he provided 800 more in. January 1916. There was further trouble in 
February, for, while Chombe and Likoswe were able to recruit carriers 
without help, Kadewere and Chikoja needed the assistance of the police. 
Meanwhile, some of the widows and sons of Chilembwe’s supporters had 
begun to re-settle at Mbombwe, and there were rumours of a camp of ‘John 
Chilembwe-ites’ across the Mozambique border. On the last night of 
February 1916 rumours again spread that ‘spearsmen had been seen 
hiding’ and the whites at Magomero spent the night blockaded in the main 
office. Wade was suddenly nervous. He arrested four people on a charge 
of ‘being Christians’ and then had to let them go because they were break- 
ing nọ law. If trouble comes to the district, he reported, it will be from 


discharged capitGes, houseboys, mission teachers etc., returned 
emigrants to South Africa, professional criminals and generally natives 
who have become dissatisfied with the state of life in which they were 
born, but are not prepared to improve it by honest industry.** 


The immediate pressure of events in Wade’s own sub-district had pushed 
him towards the same conclusions as the commission of enquiry.?* 


‘32. M.N.A.,N.S.B 7/3/3 Report for March 1916. 
33. M.N.A.,N.S.B. 7/3/2, Report of Aug 1915, and Wade to Moggridge 17/8/15, 11/10/15; 


and 4/12/15. N.S.B. 7/3/3, Reports of Feb and March 1916, and Wade to Moggridge 
11/3/16 and 8/7/16. N.S.B.2/1/1 Moggridge to Wade 12/ro/1§. 
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This left him, though, with no possible allies except the chiefs. Wade 
could read his own signals and his language changes. ‘Owing to the 
energetic cooperation of the chiefs’, he reports, “hut concentration has 
been largely accomplished’. He hopes that ‘some honest and influential 
heathen or Mohameddan will take a fancy to one of the Chilembwe widows’ 
in which case he could be recognised as a headman. He regrets that 
‘the number of influential Yao headmen’ in parts of Nkalo’s area is 
‘unfortunately small’ and that the ‘Anguruw’ are anticipating ‘a golden age 
of republicanism’. He becomes, in fact, impatient to proceed to the next 
stage of DANO, the selection of just five principal headmen for the district. 
The chiefs, too, could read signals and they began again to call at the 
residency. In July 1916, Wade received visits from Kadewere (three 
times),. Onga (three times), Malika (three times), Mpama (once) and 
Chikoja (four times), all of them are coming for ‘talk and an afternoon at 
the “‘bar”’’. Kadewere in particular was full of interesting ideas: taking a 
selection of blue gum plants, he ‘told me he intended to select from his 
villages a gang of youths and old men who as their age prevented them from 
doing any military thangata would be required by him to plant and look after 
a much larger plantation than he had previously attempted’. Meanwhile, 
the ‘Anguru’ continued to ‘show their aversion to living in properly 
controlled and supervised’ villages (reading this over, Wade had sécond 
thoughts: he struck out ‘supervised’ and replaced it with ‘settled’). He 
continued to deny that they were being ‘oppressed’ in any way, attributing 
their emigration to a ‘vague nomadic instinct’ which made it impossible for 
them to live in any one place for very long. In writing this Wade knew 
perfectly well that virtually all the 6000 carriers supplied from Chiradzulu 
during the war were ‘Anguru’. He was aware that the majority of those 
affected by hut-concentration were ‘Anguru’ and that the power of the 
newly appointed village headmen to allocate land use put all immigrants in 
their power. He went so far as to report that the ‘Angurw’ preferred to 
bring their cases to him, rather than to the Yao chiefs whom they dis- 
trusted, even though he knew the chiefs had not yet been given the powers 
to hear cases. But the balance of sympathy had swung considerably since 
December 1914. In December 1917, Wade despatched r151 ‘Angurw’ to 
Captain Costley-White, all of them supplied by the chiefs at four days’ 
notice for six months’ service as carriers. In a repeat of the Sinderam 
and Walker scandal of 1900, 44 of them were dead by January and a large 
number of the others had run away ‘in a state of grave debility’, Wade’s 
monthly report notes simply that they ‘ran away from their work’ but that 


the chiefs and headmen were ‘loyal and amicable’.>* 


M.N.A., N.S.B. 7/3/3 Reports for July & Oct 1916, Dec 1917 and Jan & March 
N. 


34. 
1918. S.B. 7/3/2 Wade to Moggridge 4/12/15. 
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Then there was a bonus, a development so unanticipated that Wade 
nowhere connects it with the shift in power over which he had been 
presiding. In April 1916, exactly one year after hut concentration began, 
Wade noted that tobacco was being cultivated as a cash crop ‘as Chikoja’s 
people have begun to emulate the enterprise of their neighbours on Mr 
Hinde’s land’. The new crop was dark-~fired tobacco, cured in the sun or 
over wood fires without the need for the flue barns required for the bright 
Virginia tobacco which constituted the bulk of Nyasaland’s export 
crop. Hynde of the Blantyre & East Africa Co. introduced dark-fired: 
tobacco as a tenant crop on the company’s estate in Chiradzulu and within a 
year it had become a new cash crop not just for Chikoja’s area but in 
Mpama’s and Kanyenda’s as well. No reliable production figures are 
available until the mid-1920s (starting with 248.80 tons from African 
growers in Chiradzulu in 1924), but descriptions of the crop which, in 
March 1919, was ‘unusually large’ and ‘of very good quality’, make it clear 
that this was a development of great importance not just to the district but 
to the Nyasaland economy as a whole; by 1930, dark-fired tobacco grown 
and cured by Africans throughout the protectorate represented 73.5 per 
cent of Nyasaland’s tobacco exports. If the stimulus came from Hynde, 
however, it was the redistribution of power in Chiradzulu which provided 
the opportunity. Hut concentration involved a change in land use with 
the newly-appointed headman responsible for its distribution. ‘Anguru’ 
labour was available on akapolo terms. The long over-due abolition of the 
labour certificate provided chiefs and headmen who were responsible for 
tax collection with the perfect means of mobilising labour on their own 
behalf. By April 1919, the district was overrun with white buyers, pre- 
pared to pay up to one shilling per pound and offering advances to 
individual growers plus the capital to build curing barns.*° 

As this indicates, the very success of the crop proved the chiefs’ and 
headmen’s temporary undoing. It was impossible for them to maintain 
control of labour once that labour became profitable to others, and the 
purchasers of tobacco as well as of maize and vegetables tried constantly to 
deal directly with the growers. When they formed price rings, the chiefs 
could only grumble to the resident. The ‘Angurw’, too, within the frame- 
work of their overall subjection, had certain options, of moving back to 
Mulanje or on to Zomba or to the private estates where ‘new tenants have 
the advantage of being given the best land for their gardens and where there 
is a plentiful supply of timber’. They could even go to South Africa or 
Southern Rhodesia without fear of reprisal for the chiefs and headmen, 


35. M.N.A., N.S.B. 7/3/3 Reports for April 1916 and March & April 1919. District Book, 
Chiradzulu. COM 7/2/2]/1 Tobacco Commission, Memo. Prepared by Dept of Agri- 
culture. 12405 19.3.7 1§68, History of the Blantyre & East Africa Co. 
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unlike the landlords of the private estates, had no powers of eviction. By 
1923, it was once again being said: 


drastic measures must be adopted to bring the population under control 
and separate out what is at present simply a collection of beings with no 
tribal thought or custom and without consideration for his neighbours, 
simply living in the district as long as it pleases and then moves on to 
another part [sic]. I can see nothing but disaster facing the present 
policy, and marvel how many chiefs were allowed to become established 
in this district to the elimination and respect where it was due.*° 


Meanwhile, chiefs and headmen began to find themselves responsible for 
enforcing government policies on afforestation and on soil erosion which 
were not only unpopular with their subjects but really of little direct 
profit to themselves. The creation of the Native Tobacco Board in 1926 to 
supervise the production of tobacco as well as of other cash crops further 
restricted opportunities for the chiefs to control ‘Anguru’ labour directly 
(though indirect means were still available: evidence presented to the 
‘Tobacco commission in 1938 noted that ‘when we first started some of the 
headmen waited for the garden to be trenched and then said “‘you cannot 
have that field this year” and gave them another, but that practice has 
pretty well ceased’.)°” 

They retained, however, two considerable advantages. The first was 
that ‘Anguru’ immigrants continued to pour into the district. On the 
Mozambique side new plantations were established in the 1920s, of tea in 
Muilange, tobacco in Ile and sizal in Lugella, all with the right to recruit 
labour under the 1899 code, and in 1926 Sena Sugar Estates secured labour 
concessions in Milange, Lomwe and Lugella prazos. These developments 
provided fresh reasons for emigration to Nyasaland and the process con-. 
tinued after 1930 with the abolition of the prazo system, the arrival of 
Portuguese administrators and chefes do posto in the ‘Anguru’ homelands, 
and the rise of the Gurue tea industry. Not all the new migrants settled in 
Chiradzulu district. Zomba was an increasingly popular destination and 
the sinking of bore holes on the Palombe plain made possible a much 
denser pattern of settlement in Mulanje district. Moreover, the effects of 
world recession on the private estates were such that many went over to 
tenant production of tobacco with thangata being levied in crops rather than 
labour, and the availability of land under such arrangements continued to 
attract new tenants. Enough settled in Chiradzulu, however, to maintain 
advantages to the chiefs and headmen they approached for permission to 
36. M.N.A.,N.S.D. 2/1/1 Chiradzulu Annual Report for 1922/23. N.S.B. 7/3/4 Assistant 
Res, Chiradzulu to Resident Blantyre 29/3/21. 
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settle. For the new immigrant, the problem was to secure his first year’s 
tax paper, a paper carrying a chief’s name as evidence of residence 
in Nyasaland. With that, he could move on elsewhere, to Southern 
Rhodesia or South Africa, or even back to Mozambique as a migrant if he 
wished. The first year was the hurdle, and the price was ganydo labour for 
the chiefs and headmen. The scale of such settlement produced regular 
confrontations between the chiefs and the resident: in 1915 the population 
density in Chiradzulu had been 55 to the square mile; by 1926 it was 239-15 
and by 1931, 29677. The chiefs, however, were ‘far more interested in 
the money they can get for their own crops’ than in questions of over- 
population or soil erosion.*® 

The second big advantage was the eagerness of the administration to 
implement the policy of indirect rule, beginning with the Shire highlands. 
In Mulanje in 1922, chiefs complained to the resident that they had little 
control over ‘Anguru’ immigrants. They were told ‘they could acquire 
dignity by the use of clean apparel, by reporting offences and by sending 
idlers to work’. The context of this discussion was a fall-off in tax receipts 
and a labour shortage on the tea estates, but the resident promised to help; 
he ‘would give them power and make big chiefs of them’, at which they 
thanked him for his words ‘which they said had given them joy’. An 
amended version of DANO was passed in 1924. ‘Village areas’ were to 
be created by the resident and village headmen appointed with duties 
similar to those marked out in 1912. Now, however, each headman was 
empowered to hold courts for civil and criminal cases, and he was to 
be assisted by up to 10 village councillors appointed by the resident. 
Principal headmen, appointed by the Governor, and section councillors, 
appointed by the provincial commissioner, were to administer ‘sections’ 
made up of ‘village areas’.>° 

Despite the air of bureaucratic unreality conveyed by the language of this 
ordinance, the powers delegated were real ones. Principal headmen in 
particular were to benefit in a number of ways. They could hear cases 
referred to them by the village headmen and could charge a fee; they could 
arrange marriages and administer divorce, with profound implications for 
the rights of women; they were responsible for tax collection which in prac- 
tice conferred advantages in the control of labour; they issued beer licenses 
which brought the major industry for women under their jurisdiction; 
they controlled afforestation, a significant power in tobacco growing dis- 
tricts but also involving house building and much local industry; and they 


38. Vail & White, Capitalism & Colonialism chapters 4 & 5. Nyasaland Protectorate, 
Report on the Census of 1926 (Zomba 1926), and Report on the Census of 1931 (Zomba, 
1931). M.N.A., District Books for Mulanje and Chirazulu. N.S.D. 2/1/1 Chiradzulu 
Annual Report for 1926/27. 

39. M.N.A., District Book for Milanje, report on District Council meeting of 3/1/22. 
Ordinances of the Nyasaland Protectorate for the Year Ended 31/12/1924, no 11 of 1924. 
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acquired for the first time clearly defined powers over the village headmen, 
with consequences for the allocation of land. The position of principal 
headman was obviously one worth fighting for and in Chiradzulu in the 
1920s competition was strong as the applicants staked out their claims. 
Tactics varied. Courtesy calls on the resident and cooperation with ` 
his demands remained a key method but with a new ingredient, for the 
residents were beginning to be interested in ‘tribal’ history and a bewilder- 
ing series of versions of the relative powers in pre-colonial times of Mpama, 
Malika, Chikoja, Kadewere and the others began to be recorded in the 
District Book and in Annual Reports. Mpama went so far as to accept 
the chairmanship of the Chiradzulu District Native Association founded 
in 1929 by Daniel Malekebu, who had taken over Chilembwe’s mission 
in 1926, in the hope that the association could be made a vehicle for his 
claims to the paramountship. Geographical accident played a part; with 
only five principal headmanships available, Malika stood little chance 
unless Mpama’s claims could be discredited. But the biggest factor was 
‘Anguru’ settlement. When the five lucky principal headmen were 
chosen late in 1929, Mpama was selected because his version of history 
had prevailed and Nchema was chosen by Bruce Estates to administer 
the Chiradzulu portion of their land holdings. The other three were 
Kadewere, Nkalo and Likoswe, all of whom had come to prominence 
because of the large number of ‘Angurw’ villages under their control. In 
Nkalo’s case, 90 per cent of the population he administered was ‘Anguru’, 
while the number of villages in Kadewere’s section had risen from 22 in 
1918 to 83 in 1928, making him by then the biggest chief in the district. 

All five were believed at the time to be Yao and Mohammedan. They 
were issued with robes, fezes, and other insignia of office (though there was 
something wrong with the design and Mpama complained he looked like a 
machila-man). Among their first requests was that when concentrating 
villages they should be allowed to separate ‘Mohammedans’ from 


‘pagans’.*° 


V 


One aspect of the imposition of indirect rule in the Shire highlands 
between 1915 and 1930 was, quite clearly, an alliance with Islam. Within 
months of the Chilembwe rising the administration had suppressed its first 
suspicions that the Yao chiefs of Chiradzulu and Mulanje might have 
40. For orders issued by the new Principal Headmen and for local population figures, see 
M.N.A., District Books vols 1 for Chiradzulu, Mulanje and Zomba. See also District Council 
meetings for Chiradzulu (in District Book) 12/8/29 and 26/7/32. N.S.D. 2/1/1, Chiradzulu 


Annual Report for 1926. N.S. 1/3/5, Chiradzulu District Native Association, minutes of 
meeting of 12/11/29 and Barnes to Senior Prov Com, Blantyre, §/2/35. 
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been involved and had come to lay the blame squarely on Chilembwe’s 
Christians. Costley-White, the Zomba resident at the time of the rising, 
made the point simply when, after hanging Makwangwala for complicity, 
he appointed his brother Kimu as a village headman, noting ‘Kimu is a 
Mohammedan and is useful as a counterpoise to the followers of the late 
John Chilembwe’. It was Costley-White who, the following November, 
was despatched by Governor Smith to Fort Johnston to investigate 
rumours of a letter from German East Africa calling on Mohammedans in 
Nyasaland and Mozambique to rise against the British and Portuguese. 
Costley-White’s report confirmed the ‘loyalty of Mohammedans’, and 
Smith that year made a special point of paying his respects to the 
Islamic community by attending the festival of Eid at the conclusion of 
Ramadan.*? 

The following year, Smith held a reception at government house to 
celebrate Eid. By then, the Colonial Office was offering to publish docu- 
ments captured in German East Africa dealing with the suppression of 
Islam by the Germans. Smith could see no need for this: the ‘Yao tribes’ 
had furnished plenty of men for military service and, as Mohammedans, 
had ‘proved in the last two years their loyalty to the King as fully as the 
vast population of their co-religionists in India’. However, he had been 
approached at the Eid reception by one of the Yao chiefs urging the need 
for a mosque in Zomba, the colonial capital and headquarters of the 
army, and urging too that all Islamic communities in Nyasaland should 
be brought under the control of the Sultan of Zanzibar. He referred, 
reported Smith impressively, ‘to the lack of authority governing the 
action of Mohammedans and he very pertinently observed that the result 
might be in the end the creation of a Mohammedan John Chilembwe!’ 
The Colonial Office, with an eye on the Scottish missionaries, was not 
responsive. *? 

The alliance with the chiefs, however, remained intact and began to be 
re-formulated in different terms. Being Mohammedan was not neces- 
sarily quite the same thing as being ‘Yao’. The process by which notions 
of a ‘Yao’ identity could be separated from its involvement with Islam was 
illustrated as early as 1894 in the Gazette. Writing of Mohameddans in 
Mulanje, Peter Dupeyron of the St Francis Xavier mission notes: 


They call themselves children of light and sons of the Most High, and 
look on all others—black, white or yellow—as belonging to the race of 
dogs. Ifasked what they have done to deserve such eminence, they say 
‘We do not eat pork, we do not wring a fowl’s neck, we say a lot of 
prayers to Muhammed. Isn’t that enough? What more do you want? 


41. P.R.O., C.O. §25/63 Smith to C.O. 1§fri/15. 
42. P.R.O., C.O. 525/69 Smith to C.O. 16/10/16 and reply 6/8/17. 
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Writing of precisely the same people as Ajawa (Yao), however, he says: 


Amongst Central African natives, there is none more intelligent than 
the Ajawa. They may be unscrupulous and callous, but still the 
intelligence is there, though it may be intelligence gone wrong.*? 


There is, of course, nothing very surprising in the discovery that at a time 
when the Yao chiefs were the main enemies of British rule they were 
spoken of with a mixture of abuse and reluctant respect. Or that once they 
had been defeated, a fresh assessment was required in which racial, ethnic 
and religious categories were constantly manipulated to accomodate all 
possible attitudes. It was after the Chilembwe rising, however, when the 
main enemy of colonial paternalism had been discovered in the missionised 
native and when the possibility of a formal alliance with Islam had been 
turned down, that notions of ethnic identity came to dominate colonial 
discourse. 
Reading official documents from 1915 onwards it is hard to avoid the 
feeling that the Shire highlands were being administered with reference to 
categories existing only in the minds of the administrators, but becoming 
realities when internalised by Africans as part of the process of collabor- 
ation or survival. That they did become realities, as the bases of produc- 
tion and bureaucracy, has been demonstrated: the ‘Anguru’ did briefly — 
come to call themselves Anguru and the authority of ‘principal headmen’ 
over their ‘sections’ made up of ‘village areas’ became a real authority. 
One wonders at times, though, who was playing a game with whom? 
When Nchema was chosen by Bruce Estates as the principal headman of 
their Chiradzulu section, he was described as ‘Yao’ and as ‘a pleasant man 
well liked by people’. Two years later it was noted that ‘he has recently 
started to drink to excess’ and as the decline continued he had to be lec- 
tured on the need to maintain his authority by ‘firmness’. It was too late, 
however, to save his reputation; he had been discovered to be a ‘Nyanja’, 
and not long afterwards he was ‘vain’, ‘often drunk’ and unwilling to take 
any initiative. Did he become a ‘Nyanja’ because he drank or did he drink 
because he was a ‘Nyanja’? It is difficult to be sure for, in fact, all discussion 
about the district proceeds on the assumption that the population is divided 
between ‘Yao’ and ‘Anguru’. Each annual report, making use of the latest 
census figures, begins by observing there are 40,000 Anguru, 21,000 Yao 
and 13,500 Nyanja. But the Nyanja have no further existence save as the 
remnants of the people the Yao originally disposessed. Left over from the 
past they haveno significant present: the battle lines are between law and dis- 
order, ‘Yao’ and ‘Anguru’. With such arbitrary categories it is scarcely 
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surprising that when the administration became aware that Kadewere was 
unpopular with his people ‘due in great measure to his having been too 
loyal to us during the 1915 troubles’, the resident should have found 
comfort in the rumour that he was really an ‘Anguruw’ passing for ‘Yao’.** 

What the administration was searching for at bottom was some analogue 
of the English class system. The principal headmen and village head- 
men were, after all, being incorporated into the colonial bureaucracy as 
functionaries, some way down the ladder from the sub-residents but never- 
theless having to display a little of the same natural ability to govern. The 
problem, given the masses of the Africans all remarkably alike in their 
poverty, was how to distinguish which ones were the gentlemen. With 
Christianity threatening to produce only an African bourgeoisie and with 
the public embrace of Islam a political impossibility, the way was left open 
for the elaboration of ethnic theories of differentiation. 

A text which illustrates the process is S. S. Murray’s A Handbook to 
Nyasaland (1922 ed.). Murray comments on the vagueness of such terms 
as ‘Anguru’ which he explains (wrongly) as merely a Yao word for the 
speakers of unintelligible languages. The ‘Anguru’, he explains, are a 
number of different peoples loosely allied in the Makua~Lomwe group but 
bearing separate designations (Atakwani, Akokola, Amihavani, etc) refer- 
ring to different districts of origin over the border; and he is mildly 
sarcastic about how, when different groups were brought together in work 
gangs, the difficulties of interpretation gave rise to the sage dictum ‘““The 
Anguru don’t know their own language”. Similarly with respect to the 
Yao, Murray comments, due to inter-marriage which has robbed them 
of their ‘finer features’, the ‘majority of so-called Yaos’ in the Shire 
highlands ‘have little claim to the name’. However, this recognition of the 
lack of ethnic homogeneity in southern Nyasaland does not prevent him 
from talking of specifically ‘Anguru’ and ‘Yao’ traits. The ‘Anguru’, he 
claims, ‘are rapidly losing their tribal and social characteristics’ and ‘are 
‘represented among the idle and criminal classes to a disproportionate 
extent’. The ‘Yao’, on the other hand, are ‘intelligent and quick’ making 
‘excellent servants’ while ‘as soldiers they have proved of inestimable 
value’. They also speak ‘perhaps the finest of all Central African lan- 
guages’. Unfortunately, and as it were a by-product of their intelligence 
and fine features, the Yao are ‘poor cultivators of the soil’.*° 

As this implies, the ‘Yao’ were seen as being more like whites than any 
other peoples of the Shire highlands. ‘They lived in ‘square houses’ and 
cultivated ‘personal cleanliness’. It was felt they understood a certain 
man-to-man equality of address: complaints from the chiefs at district 
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council meetings were often answered with the comment that, just as the 
Yao had seized the land from the Mang’anja, so the British had seized it 
from the Yao. Some of this superiority could be put down to the advan- 
tages of ‘Arab influence’. But they were also a people with a history, in 
marked contrast to others who had only customs and folklore. Yohanna 
B. Abdullah’s The Yaos was published in chiYao and English by the 
government printing office in Zomba in 1919. Abdullah’s aim was to 
‘write a book all about the customs of we Yaos, so that we remind ourselves 
whence we sprang and of our beginnings as a nation’. He showed all 
the necessary skills of later Malawian historians in circumventing diffi- 
cult issues: most of the colonial wars, for example, take place on the 
Mozambique side of the border, and as for the slave trade: 


Of these slaves, some they took to the coast to buy trade-goods with 
them, others they kept at home to hoe the gardens, build houses and do 
other village work. They did not illtreat or beat them, nor did they 
make them hoe unassisted; for the old Yaos were merciful. All this ill- 
treatment and overworking was introduced when the coast people and 
Arabs came to Yaoland, in the old days it was not so.*® 


However, if some of the details of names, places and migrations were a little 
confusing to the English reader, there could be no mistaking the heartfelt 
emotion of his repeated refrain: “This was in the old days, the good old days 
which will never return’. 

Seventeen years later in his annual report for Chiradzulu district, the 
resident K. Barnes produced an even more serviceable account of Yao 
history, also based on oral testimony. The Yao had their origins in 
Mozambique as family units or Mbumba, small matrilineal communities 
living often many miles apart. Under the pressure of danger from the 
Portuguese and Arabs of the east coast, they coalesced into larger com- 
munities living under chiefs who were responsible for organising their 
security. The chief who led in war came from the largest of the various 
Mbumba which had amalgamated, but the allocation of land remained the 
responsibility of the head of the Mbumba where the ‘coalition’ had actually 
taken place. A later stage, as war intensified, was the formation of still 
larger communities, the family groups thus evolving into the ‘tribe’ or sub- 
sections of the tribe under paramount chiefs. At this stage of develop- 
ment, which coincided with the migrations into Nyasaland, there were thus 
three levels of power: the paramount chiefs, the subordinate chiefs, and the 
village Mbumba, usually headed by the nephew of the village ‘mother’. 
Although the paramount was essentially a military figure, his position 
‘rested largely on his reputation for fairness’. No Yao paramount ever had 
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the power of a Zulu or Ngoni chief: if a Zulu chief was like Caesar, the Yao 
paramounts were more like English prime ministers! The Yao, then, were 
a tribe with a history; they had evolved through the proper stages into 
something like a nation. The problem in dealing with them was that this 
fact had not been understood by the colonial authorities. 


The policy pursued by us till quite recently has been to break the power 
of the big chiefs and has led naturally to a regression—a detribalising-— 
back to the old loose system of the ‘Mbumba’. And now we have 
altered our policy and are trying to undo what we have done and return 
to the system we originally found.*’ 


After writing this section of the report Barnes went on leave and it was left 
to his successor A. C. Kirby to investigate the history of the ‘Anguruw’. 
These, it transpired, had evolved in the opposite direction. Originally 
united under the chieftancy of Mwatunga, the tribe had disintegrated into 
family groups taking their names from their relationship to Mwatunga’s 
respective wives. Thus the ‘Anguru’ were no longer a ‘tribal unit’. 
What Kirby’s investigations had revealed to him was that the term 
‘Angurw’ was a fiction, this discovery by a twist of colonial thinking being 
adduced as fresh proof of their inferiority. 

‘There was, though, a serious problem over the ‘Anguru’. Nyasaland 
was an agricultural country and, as Murray had noted, colonial wisdom 
declared that the Yao were not good cultivators of the soil. There were 
some estate owners to whom by the 1930s this was no longer a problem. As 
the world recession cut commodity prices to such a point that even crops 
levied in lieu of thangata were no longer profitable, many estates were 
abandoned. Other owners tried to ride out the recession but found them- 
selves afflicted with a resident ‘Anguru’ population which was rapidly con- 
suming their one remaining asset, that is, the land itself. As J. Tennett 
put it, with all the aggrieved innocence of a man entirely responsible for his 
position: 


The whole of my land has been deforested by these Anguru and there is 

not a single indigenous tree left apart from those growing on the banks of 

streams, the cutting of which I have forbidden. Ina very short period 

the fertility of this land will either have been exhausted or washed away 

and will become desert. These Anguru will then move of their own 

accord, just like locusts and will possibly go back to Portuguese territory 
_ , whence they came.*® 
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‘Originally’, Tennett continued, apparently unaware that he was spoiling 
his case, ‘I settled these Anguru on my land for a definite purpose—i.e. a 
reserve labour supply’. Now, however, in 1935, he sought to evict them 
and the administration found that of 145 ‘trespassers’ ordered to leave his ` 
Mangunda estate, 91 were youths born on the estate who had reached the 
age of 16. Eviction was unacceptable to the administration which would 
have to settle the people on crown land, also congested and-also suffering 
the effects of the recession. 

Not everyone, though, saw the matter in such terms. ‘Anguru’ labour 
remained indispensable to the tea estates of Mulanje and Thyolo. The 
question came up at district council meetings in Mulanje in 1931; with 
impeccable logic the chiefs complained that they were being rebuked for 
settling ‘Anguru’ in their villages while the tea estates were employing 
them by the thousands. The official reply was that ‘Europeans naturally 
employed natives who worked hardest ...and the Anguru were known to 
work harder than the other people living in the district’. This view of 
the ‘Anguru’ was given a fresh airing three years later when tax disincen- 
tives were being considered as a means of discouraging immigration. 
Confortzi, the leadirig planter from Thyolo, insisted that ‘Anguru labour 
on the tea estates are only doing the very rough work which no Nyasaland 
labourers will do’, this representing 75 per cent or 80 per cent of the work 
on tea estates’.*? A further complication was the security issue; 
Chiradzulu in particular remained the flashpoint of the Protectorate and in 
1939 there was dramatic confirmation of the dangers. 

With the collapse of tobacco prices, Bruce Estates in 1932 abandoned 
plantation production and adopted the system, sanctioned by the Natives 
on Private Estates Ordinance of 1928, of levying rent in the form of 200 Ibs 
of tobacco in place of thangata labour, the growers to be paid at fixed 
rates. To process this tobacco for the West African market, a handling 
factory was erected at the old ginnery at Magomero. From 1937 there 
were rumours of financial problems at Bruce Estates. The manager, 
Captain Kincaid-Smith, was in arrears with factory wages, was unable to 
pay his tenants for the tobacco they grew, and was behind with the salaries 
of white assistants. Matters came to a head when, after the introduction of 
the tobacco auction floors in 1938, African growers switched to maize as a 
more profitable crop. Enforcing his rights as a landlord, Kincaid-Smith 
dressed in his captain’s uniform and, accompanied by the Zomba district 
commissioner, toured the estate lecturing tenants on their obligation to 
grow tobacco and pulling up their maize. The story spread rapidly that 
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the administration was using the army to compel people to grow tobacco 
without payment. Meanwhile, Father Heraud of the Nguludi Mission, 
which had been burned during the Chilembwe rising, reported that 
members of the Watchtower church were planning a revolt: 


The leaders are said to hold their meetings at a village called Matamera 
in Portuguese East Africa close to Mlanje mountain, near the Ruo, 
Mlanje district. According to the father there is to be a ‘rising’ in the 
middle of January when several selected Europeans will be killed in the 
initial instance, the dig rising coming later on in the rains when the suc- 
cess of the first murders will have rallied the bulk of the population on _ 
their side.°° 


These correspondences—discontent on the Bruce Estates, the African 
Christians of Mulanje and Chiradzulu, the first January of the war—were 
too much for the Governor. Wishing to avoid the publicity of a depor- 
tation, he cabled Kincaid-Smith’s commanding officer and hustled him 
from the Protectorate. 

By the early 1940s, then, the ‘Anguru’ problem remained very much as it 
had been in the last week of January 1915. To some it was already clear 
that the only long-term solution lay in the purchase by government of 
the large estates, the abolition of thangata, and the relief of congestion 
in Chiradzulu, Blantyre and Thyolo by land settlement schemes. Mean- 
while, public debate became extraordinarily virulent. Spokesmen for the 
planters who began to fear they might be displaced by ‘Angurw’ they had 
themselves settled on their land lashed out in letters to the Nyasaland 
Times. Why should Britons die, raged one, ‘to make Nyasaland a safe 
‘ boozing den for alien Nguru? There was insufficient space in the paper, 
clamoured another, to show ‘from the history of this people the steps by 
which they became in turn slave-trading gangsters, irregular soldiers, 
cringing-starving-unclothed refugees, and finally under a safe benign 
government: slothful, drunken and vicious’. The older colonial historio- 
graphy was turned on its head: all long it had been the ‘Anguru’ who were 
the slave traders: they were ‘candid bandits, their prey human flesh and 
‘blood, and having gorged like the hyenas they were they returned ku 
Manguru for the most part replete’. Anyone who doubted this statement 
was invited to ‘ask Mr Sinderam what happened to him and his partner in 
1898... Mr Sinderam is still with us I am happy to say’.>! 

The wheel of opinion had come full circle: the former ‘raw Anguru’ were 
now the cannibals. But while the administration began to consider the 
question of post-war land reforms, the initiative passed into fresh hands. 
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The reasoned reply to the letters in the Nyasaland Times (“We wonder if 
Mr Wright’s statement that the “Anguru” are loafers can be supported by 
the Government or the planters’) was co-ordinated by Charles M. Mlanga 
whose name headed a list of six signatories. Within two years, Mlanga 
had become first secretary general of the Nyasaland African Congress with 
Levi Mumba as first chairman. One of the committee members and a 
close associate was Lewis Bandawe who in 1943 founded the Alomwe 
Tribal Representative Association which successfully petitioned to have 
the word ‘Angurw’ banned as a term of offence from all official documents 
and replaced by the term ‘Lomwe’. The ‘Angurw’ problem thus became 
the Lomwe problem. The various groups which had entered Nyasaland 
from Mozambique had at last become ‘a tribe’. One of the tactics used in 
their campaign for rehabilitation was to claim that not all the Yao chiefs 
who invaded the Shire highlands in the 1860s had actually been Yao; some 
of them, like Kawinga, had been Lomwe.°*? 


Postscript, 1953 

In mid-July 1953, anti-Federation disturbances which had begun in 
Noheu the previous May spread to Chiradzulu district. On17 July village 
headman Malika, who had lost out in the competition for the post of 
principal headman in 1930, arranged a public meeting of the Nyasaland 
African Congress. The purpose was to demand that chief Mpama should 
be deposed. ‘The district commissioner, who had only been appointed to 
Chiradzulu ten days earlier, arrested Malika. That evening and again the 
following day when he tried to get help to Mpama, his car was stoned. On 
the 20th, another meeting was arranged, this time with the intention of 
calling for the deposition of Nkalo. Matters quietened down for the rest 
of the month, while the main focus of the disturbance shifted to Thyolo 
district and took on an anti-thangata aspect ‘with an attack on Tennett’s ° 
Mangunda Estate. On 28 August, however, a large meeting of Congress 
was convened at Namitambo in Chiradzulu district, as part of a campaign 
to depose Kadewere. The district commissioner banned the meeting 
and called in police who made baton charges to clear the area around 
Kadewere’s house. In the riots which followed, roads were blocked, 
bridges destroyed, and Mpama’s house was burned down. It was October 
before authority was restored. The official enquiry blamed immigrants 
from Mozambique for the disturbances.** 
52. N.T. 30/7/42. See also Lewis Bandawe, Memoirs of a Malawian ed., B. Pachai 
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NIGERIA 1956-65: A MEDICAL MEMOIR 


UNa MACLEAN 


LOOKING BACK, it seems as if the years I spent in Africa were by far the most 
exciting and significant in my life. The time itself was ripe for change, 
with independence in the offing, and there was a tremendous sense of opti- 
mism and self-confidence abroad. Nigerian art and culture was enjoying a 
renaissance whilst pride in past artistic achievements was, literally, dis- 
played in growing public and private collections of woodcarvings and 
bronzes. Music poured out of small record shops by day and, every night, 
a multiplicity of ‘ju-ju’ bands played in a range of pubs and clubs from tiny 
shacks to huge open-air dance courtyards. The vigour of academic life 
was symbolized by the splendidly designed new University campus at 
Ibadan, with its central halls and theatres and peripheral staff subur- 
bia. On two of Ibadan’s hills the Federal Government buildings and the 
University College Hospital constituted twin ivory towers whose style and 
colour contrasted sharply with the rusty roofs of town houses below. At 
that time there was still an ample green belt separating the University from 
the city, so that it was set apart, in a serene forest glade which appropriately 
matched the detachment of many expatriate teachers. 

But if some academics, in the Arts Faculty for instance, could ignore the 
life of the vast city, this was simply impossible for any whose work was 
medical and thus brought them constantly into contact with the daily 
distress and serious diseases of its citizens. 

My own position was at first marginal. Although I had a medical 
degree, from Edinburgh University, and had already spent one year over- 
seas, in Aden Colony, I did not go to Ibadan to heal the sick. ‘I was simply 
accompanying my husband, Dr Peter Cockshott, who had been put in 
charge of the Department of Radiology at the hospital and, although I 
hoped to work too, I had no actual job for myself in prospect. Coming 
from a Scottish manse and having a socialist conscience, I suppose I might 
have approached Africa with missionary zeal. In fact, while I appreciated 
the opportunity which it offfered my husband to build up a new depart- 
ment, I was not originally enamoured at the prospect of life in Africa. My 
year in Aden had prejudiced me in favour of Arabia and, at first, I found 
the West Africans noisy, untidy, argumentative and somewhat lacking -in 
dignity. 

All the same, even before I had set foot on the continent, I admit that an 
attraction was there, however I might resist or try to deny it. We travelled 
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out by a very slow boat, a German packet ship which we had joined in 
Hamburg. After spending Christmas abroad, somewhere between 
Lisbon and the Gulf of Guinea, we approached Freetown. A mass of 
small craft swarmed around, spilling great naked men into the water as they 
plunged to pick up anything thrown from above in exchange for their 
wares. Their physique and animation provided a thrilling welcome to 
Black Africa which was in stark contrast to the impression given a week 
earlier by the sulky intransigence of the Portuguese customs officials. 
Two years later the opposing images came back to me, in a shop in 
Madeira, when a group of prosperous and prominent Nigerians, splendidly 
clad in white broderie anglaise agbadas (robes) haggled with a sallow 
obsequious salesman. Descendants of former colonial conquerors were 
now eager to sell to any wealthy African visitors. 

The experience of a long voyage heightens sensibilities. Freedom from 
ordinary responsibilities encourages contemplation whilst the breezy sur- 
roundings, once the chance of storms is past, moderate the heat and 
humidity. How different are one’s sensations on landing! All of a sud- 
den it is necessary to deal with hundreds of tiresome arrangements. I dis- 
covered that the two weeks sea voyage had not in the least acclimatized 
me. I found the food strange and served at very odd hours. In short, life 
was frustrating in every possible small regard. Soon any romantic visions 
of Africa were dispelled as I had to deal with ordinary Nigerians in the close 
and limited confines of home and stores. For nearly two months I had the 
reactions of any ‘mem-sahib’, bewailing the lack of accustomed services in a 
situation which was, in truth, highly privileged since I had exchanged 
virtually full-time housework for the position of an idle employer of three 
domestic servants. 


First experiences of Ibadan 

In the first instance we stayed briefly with Malcolm and Aileen Low, 
who had been our classmates in medical school. Malcolm was then a 
senior lecturer in Medicine at Ibadan, working under Professor Alexander 
(Sandy) Brown, of whom more anon. Their bungalow adjoining the hos- 
pital was beautifully appointed and smoothly run and at first it seemed dif- 
ficult to imagine our own large, remote new villa on the university site ever 
being equipped to the same degree. 

Thus, for the initial weeks I fussed over minutiae and sent the children to 
school. They were both under five at the time and I worried about them 
quite unnecessarily since the school was less than a quarter of a mile away. 
Yet I did worry, especially about snakes. JI fancied I saw one looking at us . 
from the edge of the grassy pathway. Soon after I did see a very large one, 
on the school] road, where indignant parents in cars had run it over, several 
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times, for presuming to cross so near to the entrance. _And once, as I sat 
with my son by the pool, a slim green creature slid past us. But I was 
already taking everything much more coolly by then and becoming 
bored. At exactly that time, in the spring of 1957, a real threat to the pub- 
lic health appeared. This was the last major Nigerian epidemic of small- 
pox. I am ashamed to acknowledge that I cannot quote, offhand, the 
number of victims. Not being, in those early days, on any hospital 
payroll, I depended upon the accounts of my husband and his colleagues. 
An emergency isolation hospital had been constructed out of tents and 
the entire medical and nursing staff were organized to provide care. 
Meanwhile mass vaccination was instituted. It was only later, as my 
interest in traditional medicine developed, that I became aware of the local 
resistance to modern medicine in this context and the tendency to conceal 
cases. The prevailing scepticism was partly justified, as doctors could 
arrange for little beyond simple nursing care for this dread disease. 
Babies were born with the infection already upon them and even some 
people who maintained that they had been previously vaccinated did not 
escape. The mortality rate was high. At one point a sudden storm 
brought down the tented hospital upon the patients and their attendants. 

I remember feeling that perhaps I should volunteer my services and 
deciding instead that I ought to stay with the children rather than expose 
them to what might be a double risk of contagion. I think now that my 
decision owed little to reason and had a lot to do with lack of self-con- 
fidence over resuming any kind of clinical medical work. As it was, I 
shortly thereafter got employment in the Blood Transfusion Unit at the 
hospital. 

My feminist consciousness was definitely not raised in those days. I 
had married two years after graduating and I am amazed to recollect how I 
immediately lost sight of any career prospects of my own. I followed my 
husband out to Aden with one baby and returned with two, whereupon I 
proceeded to ‘rear’ them for three years while their father acquired the 
higher qualifications which presently fitted him for his challenging respon- 
sibilities in Ibadan. At home, in Edinburgh, the opportunities for part- 
time work for a woman doctor were then exceedingly limited and I had 
actually deemed myself fortunate to carry out twice weekly ‘bleeding’ ses- 
sions for the Scottish Blood Transfusion Service, a limited function which 
could well have been performed by less qualified staff. It did, however, 
eventually provide an entrée for me to the Pathology Department at 
University College Hospital and, through the same connection, to the 
Cancer Registry and the whole traditional medical scene. Thus, looking 
back upon one’s life, it is easy to see some kind of purpose or even a sense of 
inevitability about events which at the time seemed unsatisfactory and 
second best. 
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The Ibadan Blood Transfusion Service 

True to the tradition of Richard Titmuss, blood transfusion practice in 
Ibadan was firmly based upon ‘the Gift Relationship’. At least that was 
the theory. It was my job to encourage donors, provide a congenial set- 
ting for the procedures, organize sessions and then actually draw blood. 
Meanwhile the scientific side of it was the responsibility of Dr Sheila 
Worrledge. 

In fact the donors fell into two broad categories: on the one hand were 
members of captive groups of students, soldiers and senior school pupils 
. and, on the other, the relatives of patients who had received a blood 
transfusion. In regard to the latter, some consultants had no scruples; the 
obstetrician simply informed a family that their mother or wife or daughter 
would die if they did not have blood; it simply must be provided by 
them. At least ten pints, or donors, would be demanded. In this way the 
clinicians hoped to provide something towards the emergency bank or 
store. Meanwhile others were recruited, through teachers, army officers 
and various other opinion leaders, employing personal persuasion and 
publicity by press and radio. 

In some instances the donors came along to the unit at a fixed time; the 
other session, for large groups of donors, might be held on school premises 
in the city. The Yorubas (who were the main tribe of what was at that 
time the Western Region of Nigeria) were voluble, extrovert 
people. They did not hesitate to declare how much they feared to give 
blood. Even as they lay on the couches, ready for the sacrifice, they would 
protest, half seriously and half joking, that this would kill them or, at least, 
render them impotent. They would rear up on one arm to see what was 
happening to the other and cry out for release before the bottle was half 
full. The great majority of the donors were men and the few women who 
did turn up seemed especially vulnerable, the flesh of their arms so soft and 
their veins deeply hidden compared to the men. 

From time to time a very different kind of donor was secured. These 
were Hausa soldiers, natives of Northern Nigeria, and they demonstrated a 
strikingly different reaction. Instead of noisily protesting, they submitted 
completely calmly to the procedure. Their demeanour was impassive 
rather than calm; they gave no sign of alarm but showed no interest either. 

When blood letting sessions were held away from the hospital, there was 
a terrific palaver, loading lots of collapsible beds into a van with boxes of 
equipment and driving through backstreets to a school compound where 
the session often took place in the open air or under an awning. Curious 
watchers were joined by hens and goats. Using aseptic techniques it was 
perfectly possible, even in these surroundings, to draw blood without 
danger of its being infected. In fact the chief danger must have come from 
donors themselves, some of whom could well have had hepatitis. 
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At no time was there any suggestion of payment for blood, 
however. Even when stocks were getting alarmingly low, thinly veiled 
threats were preferred to bribery as a means of securing the necessary 
pints. The big problem with blood transfusion, of course, lies in the fact 
that donors and recipients must match. Thus there might be a surplus of 
some groups and none of the correct one for a particular patient. So the 
pressure to obtain more donors was never relaxed. It is worth emphasiz- 
ing how vital this back up service was for a large modern hospital with a 
broad range of specialist services. 

Apart from Dr Worrledge, and myself, all the staff in the Blood Transfu- 
sion Unit were Nigerians. The donor sessions took place on the ground 
floor of a wing of the building which was close to a back gate and con- 
venient for recruits and relatives. The small laboratory was next door. 
The whole operation was the responsibility of the Department of 
Pathology, the head of which, at that time, was Professor George Edington. 

When I worked in that Unit I did not see myself as being involved with 
. haematology. This now seems strange to me, as I had been attached as a 
resident, less than ten years previously, to Sir Stanley Davidson’s Depart- 
ment, a famous centre for haematological research in Edinburgh Royal 
Infirmary. My domesticated period, away from an academic setting, 
seemed to have conditioned me to accept a minor management role and not 
to expect any further intellectual progress. 

In many respects this first Nigeria job suited me, giving the opportunity 
to go out and about meeting people who might help to promote the idea of 
blood transfusion. At one stage we even persuaded Chief Obafemi 
Awolowo (later Premier of Western Nigeria) to come and give his blood, an 
occasion appropriately covered by the press, from whom our failure to 
draw any of the politician’s blood at all was fortunately concealed. On this 
and other occasions, photographs were taken, posters commissioned, 
newspaper articles written and a continual public relations exercise 
maintained. ý 

The hospital had been officially opened a year previously, in 1956. For 
anyone coming from Britain it was a tremendous experience to be part of 
such an exciting new organization. Bright new wards were being opened; 
every technical and laboratory facility was available or could be ordered; 
the spanking fresh paint and chromium, the smart uniforms and the white 
style of the building were all statements of faith and pride in the highest 
standards of modern medicine and in the nation’s ability to purchase 
it. At that time I did not myself question the resources allocated for the 
purpose and, indeed, they were undeniably required in order that Ibadan 
should become accredited as a medical school, able to educate its own 
Nigerian doctors at home. A teaching hospital needs to train students to a 
similar standard as elsewhere so that they are acceptable in other nations. 
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There is, of course, the danger that these doctors may come to rely on 
sophisticated diagnostic and operating facilities. But this is only one. 
reason for the difficulty in distributing medical care equitably in such a 
country. I was later to become much more acutely aware of the paradoxes 
of medical care provision; in my first year there I was rather surprised to 
hear Malcolm Low talking about the pointlessness of much of his work in 
medical outpatient clinics where he was only treating symptoms whose 
cause he could not hope to influence. 


Round about that time I also listened to paediatricians on two topics. 
One subject was the prevalence of Kwashiorkor, a condition which had 
been described in Ghana by Dr Cecily Williams, in 1933. The word 
means the disease which the deposed baby gets when the next one is born 
and it is a consequence of severe protein malnutrition. The University 
College Hospital doctors were critical of the ignorance of Yoruba mothers 
in regard to child nutrition. The second debatable topic was traditional 
treatments; there were horror stories to tell in particular about the use of 
‘agbo-tutu’. This popular liquid medicine, made by marinading green 
tobacco leaves in urine with the addition of gin, was evidently given in 
large, toxic quantities to infants with convulsions, rendering them 
comatose. Thereupon, it was said, the family would try to arouse the 
formerly fitting but now stuperose child by putting its feet right up against 
the fire. A children’s emergency room had been set up, adjoining the 
paediatric clinic, for the urgent treatment of the most desperately ill and 
dehydrated children, from whatever cause. It was not really expected that 
their lives could be saved, so a bed in the ward could not be spared for 
them, but humanitarian values required some immediate response to their 
desperate plight. 


Whatever anyone might say, then or subsequently, about the justifica- 
tion for high costs in setting up such a hospital, there could be little doubt 
regarding the need for care, especially amongst the infant and child popula- 
tion and in the field of obstetrics. At first there had been speculation as to 
whether patients, used to a very different setting in the Government Hospi- 
tal of Adeoyo for instance, would want to come to this splendid palace (‘dis- 
ease palaces’ as David Morley called them). They did come, in droves 
and, every morning, a doctor from the general outpatient department had 
the job of going outside and casting an eye over the assembled multitude of 
the sick. Since only a limited number could be properly seen and investi- 
gated in a morning the ‘worst’ or ‘most interesting’ cases were selected by a 
rough and ready screening process. This involved a visual assessment of 
people who looked severely ill and some opportunity for questioning and 
the making of special pleas. This new hospital was quite remarkable in 
the precision of its diagnoses, as should certainly have been the case with its 
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high quality and high level of staffing and the. nature and extent of 
laboratory facilities. 

However, each patient who gained entry to the initial screening within - 
the general outpatient clinic area spent on average twenty minutes over his- 
tory taking and examination. This could include being seen again by the 
same doctor once X-rays or tests had come to hand. It was necessary to do 
this initial sorting within the hospital in order to decide to which of a series 
of specialist clinics the patients should then be referred. Of course, most 
mothers with small children and all the antenatal cases were passed right 
along but other adults were very thoroughly sorted. Although, by 1959, 
the hospital had close on 500 beds, these needed to be filled by patients who 
would benefit from this level of care and who would also provide good 
‘teaching material’ for students. Whilst these objectives sounded reason- 
able enough, they did mean that students in fact saw a highly selected sam- 
ple of the conditions in the general population. I do not deny that some 
sort of selection process operates everywhere in respect of patients in 
specialist hospitals. It was simply that the screening was more obvious, 
more deliberate, in the Ibadan setting. 

Later the distorting effect of such selection upon students’ perspectives 
was realized, and certain doctors in public health and general medicine 
sought to counteract the high technology bias. In 1963 the Ibarapa 
Scheme was launched at the Rural Health Centre of Igbo-Ora, some fifty 
miles to the north west of Ibadan, where students could go and experience 
the setting of rural medicine. The prime movers behind this initiative, 
which was set up with the aid of the Rockefeller Foundation, had been Pro- 
fessor Alexander Brown, first Professor of Medicine at Ibadan and Dr T. 
O. Ogunlesi, medical specialist at Adeyo Hospital who was Director of the 
Project and worked with Dr H. Gilles of the Department of Preventive 
Medicine. The setting up of Igbo-Ora and the early work there have been 
described by Dr Ogunlesi in a locally printed publication, and by Professor 
Gilles, who later moved to a chair at the Liverpool School in Tropical 
Medicine. 

My personal contact with Igbo-Ora was very much later, in 1965, when I 
no longer lived in Nigeria and I used the rural Health Centre as a base for 
continuing my research in traditional medicine with a supplementary 
investigation of women’s child rearing practices. I shall mention my 
experience of it in due course. But during most of the two years, from 
early 1957 to May 1959, I continued to function solely as emissary and 
advocate of one small but essential offshoot- of a prestigious medical enter- 
prise, the University College Hospital, Ibadan. However, I did have an 
opportunity to see at first hand what the government medical services were 
like and they certainly provided a complete contrast to the high powered 
and expensive University College Hospital. 
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Adeoyo Hospital 

In 1959 I spent five months back in the United Kingdom. I had by then 
woken‘up to the fact that I was wasting my time academically and needed a 
complete break. Whilst in Oxford I was enabled by Dr Robb-Smith to 
work in the blood transfusion laboratories of the Radcliffe and Churchill 
hospitals. But such short term training was not sufficient to fit me for one 
of the registrar appointments in University College Hospital, Ibadan, for 
which I then applied. On my return in the autumn of 1959 the only post I 
could find was that of research officer in the medical wards of Adeoyo hos- 
pital, where I worked for approximately six months under Dr T. O. 
Ogunlesi. 

After the intense activity of University College Hospital, Adeoyo seemed 
preternaturally slow and quiet. The buildings themselves, one-storied 
with low roofs, fitted in completely with the surrounding area of town. 
The red soil on the paths around the hospital was identical with the poorly 
made road outside the gates and this dust had settled everywhere, over 
and within the wards. The colours were muted. Large trees shaded the 
hospital walls and the clusters of people around it. Women sold cooked 
food from enamel bowls to hospital visitors. Other relatives queued 
with piles of covered dishes and little parcels in which they were 
bringing home-prepared food to patients. This mob of family attendants 
swarmed in at the appointed hours to crowd around the beds with their 
very necessary supplies. The result was disorganized but it cut costs. 

The children’s medical ward was depressing. Extremely crowded, with 
scarcely room to get between the cots, it held children who were mostly 
very undernourished, quite apart from the serious infections which had 
supervened on their poor physical state. 

The male medical ward was remarkable for the large number of cases of 
primary liver carcinoma (hepatoma) who were in at any time. There was 
no cases of tuberculosis; they were sent to a separate hospital on the out- 
skirts of town. Among both men and women tetanus was common and 
could only be treated by heavy sedation in a dim light. The outcome was 
poor. Meningitis, hepatitis and intestinal infections were often 
encountered. If a condition lasted for weeks the patience of relatives 
might be exhausted since their daily attendance could occasion much diffi- 
culty for those who came from far away. 

Compared with the screening procedures at University College Hospital 
which I have described, outpatient clinics in Adeoyo were cursory in the 
extreme. No initial sorting was allowed or attempted, since the idea was 
that everyone turning up for attention between 8am and 2pm would at 
least be seen by a doctor. Often nothing else happened beyond a couple of 
questions about symptoms, whereupon the doctor wrote a prescription and 
handed it to the patient who was passing before him. Only if a gross 
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abnormality was obviously present did the doctor undertake a physical 
examination and possibly order X-rays. In this way all were in fact seen 
but a great deal of disease must have been missed or misdiagnosed. 
People who fell ill after 2 pm had to endure until the nextday. Emergency 
cover after 2 pm, when official government working hours ended, seemed 
virtually absent. I did not have the kind of training in those days which 
would have alerted me to put questions about staffing ratios and 
rotas. My impression was that physicians had to spend many hours in the 
outpatient clinics and patients in the wards were not often subject to the 
doctors’ attentions. But I am perfectly conscious of the fact that these 
were medical wards, containing many patients who were under investi- 
gation, or on antibiotics or were cases for whom no therapy was going to 
make much difference. There was certainly much more activity on the 
surgical side of the hospital. 

By the summer of 1960 I was to have an opportunity to test out my ideas 
about the diagnostic ability of the government medical services at Adeoyo, 
when I came to set up the Ibadan Cancer Registry. During the few 
months I worked steadily in Adeoyo I did not have any clinical respon- 
sibility. Rather, I was set the task of making an elementary analysis of the 
existing medical records in terms of diagnostic categories. Dr Ogunlesi, 
later to become Professor of Medicine at the University, had already 
instituted a logbook in which he entered the final diagnosis of successive 
patients in the two medical wards. It was my duty to sort and check this 
record, by reference to case notes where necessary. 

In the pursuit of this admirable exercise in basic epidemiology I was shut 
away in a little room with a table and chair and piles of dusty folders. As 
there was no fan, far less any air-conditioning, it could become oppressive 
by the end of a long hot morning. I introduced variety by visiting the 
wards, especially when Dr Ogunlesi was doing a ward round. My own 
physical responses to this phase in my career were, I must admit, coloured 
by the fact that I was then in the early months of pregnancy and embarrass- 
ingly subject to morning sickness. In spite of this self-induced disability I 
enjoyed the placid months in Adeoyo where I was the only white woman in 
sight. Iwas ignored, and could watch the slowly passing scene and get on 
with sorting data. The predominence of infectious disease was striking as 
was the high death rate. Most remarkable of all was the fact that the aver- 
age age of death in the adult medical wards in this Ibadan hospital in the 
late 1950s was 27 years. 


African art and culture 

My interests and activities in the period prior to Nigerian independence ' 
were by no means confined to the medical spheres in which I was then 
involved. My husband and I built up a wide acquaintanceship with a 
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great many people, within and outside the University, who were part of the 
prevailing cultural renaissance. Those were the days when négritude was a 
concept dear to the intellectuals of French West Africa, a place where 
poets, like Leopold Sedar Senghor of Senegal, could become politicians 
and where the best minds were articulating the precise nature of the black 
contribution to world society. 

Pride in being African and in the African cultural heritage found power- 
ful expression in contemporary Nigerian art, literature and music. The 
publication Présence Africaine contained, in the late 1950s, articles by all 
the central figures in the négritude movement, but it was inaccessible to 
West Africans and West Indians from English speaking territories. It was 
Ulli Beier who conceived the idea of a journal which would fill this gap and 
also be more comprehensive than Présence Africaine, featuring original fic- 
tion, poetry, illustrations and art criticism as well as critical articles. The 
result was Black Orpheus. 

Ulli Beier then gathered about him a group of extraordinary and talented 
co-editors and authors. He himself was German. His wife, Suzanne 
Wenger, an artist from Vienna, deserves separate notice. When Ulli and 
Suzanne came to Nigeria, in the mid-1950s, it was in order that he should 
teach English literature in the extra-mural department at Ibadan. When 
they arrived he found that the proposed syllabus, concerning exclusively 
English writers, was patently absurd for the students, whilst living con- 
ditions in the University were totally inimical to both himself and his 
wife. They could not endure the stifling refinement of what was, to all 
intents at that time, a provincial English campus. So they packed again 
and left, to set up instead in a large, rambling ‘storey house’ in the town of 
Oshogbo. In the peaceful setting of a typical Yoruba town, they were 
both completely at home and proceeded to steep themselves in the colour, 
culture and rituals of daily life and to work in their respective spheres. 
Suzanne developed her paintings and silk screens and, much later, went 
on to produce and commission monumental sculpture for the local shrines. 
Ulli encouraged poets, writers and artists of every kind, brought them 
together, gave them outlets in print and in exhibitions, assured them of 
critical attention from a very small, local public and from a wide inter- 
national one. Ulli Beier and Suzanne Wenger were catalysts in the 
cultural chemistry of the time. Once the indigenous authors and artists 
whom they fostered were well established and confident, some may have 
been disinclined to acknowledge a debt to such outsiders. To anyone who 
saw the developments from within, in the late 1950s, however, the 
influence and unobtrusive leadership of Ulli Beier were not to be denied. 

The full story of this will probably be written elsewhere. I count myself 
extremely fortunate to have been another outsider on the fringes of this 
movement, playing the part of an occasional contributor to Black Orpheus 
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and other journals, as well as doing some broadcasting and journalism. In 
this way I got to know Wole Soyinka and Nkem Nwanko, John Pepper 
Clerk, Amos Tutuola and Chinua Achebe and the South African, Ezekiel 
Emphahlele. I became familiar with the work of Aimé Cesaire and 
Leopold Senghor and was the friend of George Lamming, from Barbados, 
and of Janheinz Jahn, the German Africanist and many others who visited 
Nigeria. 

Ulli and his coterie set about restoring an old compound in the centre of 
Ibadan, turning it into a cultural centre, the Mbari Club. The surround- 
ing mud walls were suitably painted with murals. The courtyard held 
sculpture and pottery. Art exhibitions and poetry readings took place in 
the main gallery. It was all a total antithesis to the sterile atmosphere of 
the British Council and, moreover, sited conveniently underneath a 
, Lebanese roof-restaurant. 

Our activities in Ibadan were not confined to places with an overtly aes- 
thetic intent. For relaxation we regularly frequented small down-town 
bars and clubs. In these the authentic ‘ju-juw’ music, inspired by tradi- 
tional Yoruba chants, was played for literally hours on end. It was not 
unusual for Black Morocco, for instance, to lead his band in one number for 
over 60 minutes, no doubt helped by hashish. For the dancers beer and 
kola nuts were the regular drugs, the extreme astringency of the latter being 
partly assuaged by pints of Star Beer, a relatively economical refreshment 
then, at one shilling and six pence a bottle. There we rubbed shoulders 
with prostitutes and pimps and all manner of common drinking citizens. 
Yetunde, the ample proprietress of ‘Black Morocco’s’ bar, was always very 
well disposed towards me and often took me upto dance. I named my son 
after another Tunde, this time the accomplished singer Tunde Nightingale 
who played in the Rem Club before he was seduced by the fleshpots of 
Lagos. 

The association with Ulli and Suzanne gave me privileged access to parts 
of Yoruba life which were hidden from most Europeans. In Oshogbo I 
was taken by Ulli to visit the beautiful riverside setting of the shrine of 
Oshun, a female deity whom the townspeople have worshipped for count- 
less generations. When I went there the glade was deserted. Sur- 
rounded by high trees, the open space before the old buildings had an air of 
tranquil sanctity, like that sensed in some Gothic cathedrals which have not 
yet become tourist attractions. Later Suzanne Wenger, who had become 
a priestess of the Ogboni society, was called upon to redesign the main 
buildings for this shrine. 

Once, walking through the surrounding forest with Ulli and friends, I 
met an old medicine man who accosted one of my companions because he 
, guessed, she said, that I was a doctor. It was strange for me to realize he 
had divined my profession and the encounter suggested unexplored depths 
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and capacities in the Yoruba personality. Oshogbo had become a centre 
for artists. Asiru, now internationally famous for his murals, started his 
work there as did Twins Seven Seven, Jimoh Buraimoh and Muraina 
Oyelami. Later, in the 1960s, I arranged for all these to exhibit in the gal- 
lery of Edinburgh’s Traverse Theatre. Yoruba opera also flowered, with 
E. K. Ogunmola as the handsome and talented exponent of local verse 
dramas. Woodcarvers and traditional metal workers, like Yemi Bisiri, 
lived near Oshogbo. 

Someone who partly bridged the gap between French négritude and 
Nigerian national pride at that time was Pierre Verger, a regular visitor to 
Oshogbo. A French journalist turned self-taught anthropologist, he was 
almost completely assimilé. He had become a scholarly expert on Yoruba, 
Dahomean religious traditions and their perpetuance in Bahia, Brazil, and 
he commuted regularly between South America and West Africa. Pierre 
Verger was a member of a Condomblé in Bahia and had been made a 
Babalawo or priest of the Ifa cult, in Oshogbo, a signal honour indeed. 
When I knew him he was in his fifties, a studious, ascetic little man who 
was content to work in one scarcely furnished room in a house in Oshogbo. 
His work was highly regarded and published by I’Insititut Français 
d’Afrique Noire of Dakar. 

These references to some of the principal persona of contemporary art 
and literature are not a completely irrelevant appendage to medical 
memories. My friendship with creative artists and their associates took 
me far away from the restricted social life of the College and its Hospital. 
Most of the people in the latter were naturally caught up in inexorable 
day-to-day demands upon their clinical attention. Because my own work, 
first in the blood transfusion unit and later in Adeoyo hospital, carried no 
clinical responsibilities I was existing upon the margins of medicine. My 
skills were peripheral and dispensable, not necessary nor fulfilling, and, 
whilst I eventually recognized that I was wasting my time careerwise, my 
opportunities to come into contact with Nigerian intellectuals eventually 
proved invaluable to me, as well as being deeply absorbing at the 
time. Through Adeoyo and Oshogbo and, especially, through Ulli Beier 
and his circle, I began to gain at least some understanding of Yoruba 
culture. 

I would not like to leave the impression that all the other people at the 
University in those days ignored Nigerian art. People like Frank Speed, 
the medical photographer, and his wife Diana were completely involved in 
this scene. So was Roy Simmonds, the medical artist, and Mike Pilcher, 
another artist who painted the murals for the Roman Catholic Chapel 
of the University. Father James O’Connell, the Reverend Geoffrey 
_Parrinder and Father Carroll all took different points of view from Ulli 
Beier on aspects of Nigerian religion, traditions and carving. And John 
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Mackintosh, whom I first met in 1960 and who was to be my second 
husband, was then at work on what is now regarded as a definitive 
contribution to the history of Nigerian politics in the years immediately 
prior to independence. 


The Ibadan Cancer Registry 

It was the Ibadan Cancer Registry which at last allowed me entreé to 
scientific research from a reputable academic base and I owe much to 
George Edington, Professor of Pathology, who had received a grant from 
the British Empire Cancer Campaign and who invited me to be his research 
associate in the spring of 1960. At first I had certain reservations which, 
however, I did not express. From one point of view cancer research in 
Ibadan seemed an unjustifiable luxury; from another, it was a pointless 
exercise in the callous enumeration of others’ suffering. In a country 
dominated by infectious disease, malnutrition and deplorable maternal and 
child health, cancer was very far indeed from being an important health 
problem. Considered from the patients’ perspective, those diagnosed as 
having cancer could expect almost no treatment, apart from surgical 
excision. I was not then aware of what could be done for chorio- 
nepitheliomas; indeed I had no knowledge of the prevailing pattern of 
malignant disease, the discovery of which was the purpose of the Registry. 
Cases of malignant disease usually presented themselves for attention in an 
advanced stage and some patients were even turned away from the out- 
patient clinic since they were regarded as being already beyond help. 
Others were admitted to the wards for diagnostic tests, which could include 
biopsy, and then discharged. During the time they were in hospital they 
would at least have pain killers and surgical dressings but, once they were 
back home, their condition was almost worse. They might be given a 
small supply of medication and an appointment to re-attend the clinic but, 
as their condition worsened and they needed more nursing care and pain 
relief, they were progressively debilitated and unable to travel to the_one 
source of assistance. 

Apart from the hospitals (University College Hospital, Adeoyo and the 
Baptist Mission Hospital) there were a number of private clinics in the 
city. But, for the great mass of the population, including terminal cancer, 
patients, home care was inevitably the only resource, supplemented by 
such medications, traditional or proprietary, as the family could pro- 
cure. Medicine in Ibadan seemed to be the prerogative of hospitals; com- 
munity or home care was non-existent and nobody was ever visited by a 
doctor in their own home. In this respect the organization was on the 
American model and nothing resembling British general practice or prim- 
ary medical care was available, except in hospital outpatient clinics. The 
deficiencies were not merely medical but related to the organization of 
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nursing care too, with nurses working almost exclusively within the 
hospitals, apart from some maternal and child welfare clinics. 

These matters of the distribution and administration of medical 
resources were brought forcibly to my attention when, after my initial 
scruples, I agreed to work with George Edington in the new Cancer 
Registry. The purpose of the research funded by the British Empire 
Cancer Campaign was to gather information of all new cases of malignant 
disease occurring in the city of Ibadan over a period of three years, there- 
after calculating the annual age-sex specific incidence figures. For this 
purpose there were a number of fundamental requirements. First, there 
had to be an adequate system of notification of suspected new cases, about 
whom detailed information would then need to be collected, including the 
degree of certainty of the eventual diagnosis and whether it had been 
established clinically, radiologically or histologically. Second, for the 
purposes of an epidemiological exercise of this kind, which had to relate to 
a defined population, it was also necessary to discover each patient’s normal 
home address, and also their age. Third, we needed demographic infor- 
mation about the entire population of Ibadan at that time. None of these 
requirements were easily met. 

For example, some people would claim local residence for the purpose of 
receiving treatment. Moreover, many people living in the city of Ibadan 
for part of the year spent other months working on their farms somewhere 
in the surrounding bush where they might also have a homestead. Then 
the question of a patient’s age was almost always difficult to ascertain since, 
in the absence of vital registration, people had little reason to keep track of 
their'precise age. At first we devised a kind of catalogue of famous histori- 
cal Ibadan events with the intention of asking people to say whether they 
remembered certain incidents and how old they were at the time, but 
women, it turned out, had little knowledge of the kind of incidents we had 
listed. 

Initially we envisaged doing some systematic follows-up of cases and this 
required precise addresses within the town. After making a few home 
visits, however, I was appalled to discover the state in which advanced 
cancer patients were living and I felt I could not merely call to see if 
they were still surviving. So I had a small wooden bag made, fitted into 
sections containing analgesic drugs and dressings and scissors as well as 
the Registry notes. I can still clearly remember one man, George Alamu, 
suffering from a progressive maxillary tumour which was eating away one 
half of his face and which his family were dressing with scraps of toilet 
tissue. 

After visiting only a few such terminal cases, on expeditions which 
involved endless questioning for directions among the back streets, I had 
another period when I questioned my own motives in this research. 
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Should I not be trying instead to institute provision for a modicum of 
terminal care? The task was too daunting, but it showed me the defi- 
ciencies of only one small part of the system. And this was in the city 
which, I was demonstrating in a newspaper article about that time, had the 
best doctor-patient ratio in all Nigeria. Ibadan had one doctor for 
approximately 3,200 patients. In fact almost all the doctors were working 
in one hospital, the University College one, and the remainder were in 
smaller institutions. On the other hand, the Western Region of Nigeria as 
a whole had only one doctor per 45,000 whilst Northern Nigeria was twice 
as badly off. 

The rough and ready population figures we had were not adequate for 
the purposes of calculating cancer incidence figures; the details from a 
national census were the third requirement for our research. There had 
been one such population count in 1952 and another was planned for 
1962. In the event the results of the first post-independence Nigerian 
census were never published. Representation of each of the three regions 
in the Federal House of Representatives depended upon population size 
and there was such inter-regional rivalry and such a desire to inflate the 
totals in some places that the whole count was declared invalid. This left 
us (in 1963) in a serious difficulty, lacking the denominator for our calcula- 
tions of rates. Fortunately by then we were allowed to make use of a local, 
ward census carried out by a team of Japanese tuberculosis epidemiolog- 
ists, SO we eventually applied their local age-sex rates to a global figure for 
the whole population of the city which was all we had managed to extract 
from the Regional Office of Statistics. These troubles and their partial 
solution were all in the future, at the time when the Registry was 
established in April 1960. 

The final results of the work of the Registry, from 1960-63, have been 
reported in detail elsewhere (see bibliography). My intention here is to 
comment on incidentals, the circumstances and people I worked with for 
three years. To help me in the Registry Office, which was on the ground 
floor in the Pathology wing, I approached two young Nigerians. Felicia 
Akinpelu was married to a technician in the Radiology department. She 
was ‘only standard six’; that is to say she had simply done six years at pri- 
mary school and she was a shy, quiet girl. In addition I hired a young 
man, with rather more training, as a copy typist. He was seventeen at the 
time. One of the jobs he had was to copy many journal articles on primary 
liver cancer (this was in pre-xerox days). The following year he was 
unwell and thrice he had to attend the medical outpatient clinic with right 
chest pain. He had no other respiratory symptoms and I was surprised, 
on the third occasion, when he did not return to the office. He had been 
admitted directly to the male medical ward with hepatoma. At that time 
one-third to a half of all the patients in that ward had primary liver 
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tumours. I cannot tell if Michael knew his diagnosis, but, after a few 
weeks, his condition had markedly deteriorated and his family took him 
back home to the East. He was the second youngest case of that nature on 
my register; the youngest was a boy of 14, indicating, to my mind, that 
whatever was the hepatotoxic oncogenic agent it must be acting very early 
in life, or even pre-natally. 

My initial task was to encourage the notification of suspected cancer 
cases from every possible source. To encourage this I visited all the 
relevant consultants and nursing sisters in University College Hospital and 
Adeoyo. I also tried to enlist the support of private practitioners in town 
but they had no love for University College Hospital, which constituted, in 
their eyes, a serious trade competitor and which would offer them no facili- 
ties (like X-rays, lab tests or ward space) in return for ‘stealing’ potential 
patients. Shifting their argumentative stance, some maintained that it was 
already their habit to send to University College Hospital any ‘serious’ 
cases, including those suspected of having cancer. The Baptist Mission 
Hospital doctors, for their part, stressed their own primary concern with 
maternal and child-health, both in the wards and in crowded daily out- 
patient clinics. At Adeoyo hospital I was at first met with the remark: 
“There is no cancer in Africa’. The doctors half-heartedly agreed to 
notify but one had little faith in their intentions. Thereafter Felicia 
visited at intervals but in fact picked up next to nothing and, if a case was 
suspected, it was seldom worked up sufficiently for one to be confident of 
the diagnoses. 

Even within University College Hospital consultants varied widely in 
their willingness to co-operate and, whilst Professor Lawson of obstetrics 
and gynaecology harangued his registrars about filling in our cards, the 
professor of surgery was openly impatient with the entire scheme. This 
was in spite of general agreement secured at a joint meeting between 
Professor Edington and senior clinical colleagues at an early stage of the 
procedures. In the event we found that it was necessary for Felicia to 
go at least once a week to every ward and clinic, ostensibly to collect 
completed notification cards, but actually to speak to patients who were 
often indicated to my assistant by the nursing sister. 

As our results accumulated, we uncovered a pattern of cancer very differ- 
ent from what the United Kingdom and American literature reported. 
Not only were several of the main Nigerian cancers rare in the West but 
the age specific incidence was unusual. For instance, incidence rates 
apparently fell off in men after the age of 55-60 and in women after the age 
of 45. Krom cancer studies elsewhere it was often noted that registration 
figures were less reliable in the elderly. In Ibadan people seemed to fall 
into this category much earlier, and women especially were designated as 
‘old’ once their reproductive life was over. This could account for our 
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unexpected findings. Otherwise cancer was really less common in older 
people. 

The reluctance of the Nigerian consultants and younger doctors to 
cooperate may have had several components. First, they were under pres- 
sure in the clinics. Second, cancer cases were not their own main interest, 
nor important in the sense of offering challenges and rewards where treat- 
ment was concerned. Third, the research stemmed from another profes- 
sorial department and held nothing for them, in the way of ultimate publi- 
cation. There was one Nigerian dector, however, with whom I was 
particularly friendly and who, since I was in Oxford in 1959, had constantly 
encouraged me to work towards extra degrees and publications. This was 
Alex E. Boyo, a haematologist and medical geneticist who later became 
Professor of Pathology in Lagos University and a Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Although by the time I was established in the Cancer 
Registry he was on a series of postgraduate travels in the Americas, he 
never ceased to inspire me to serious academic efforts, believing that I had 
previously wasted too much time on peripheral activities. 

It took some months to establish the smooth running of the Registry and 
to settle for a level of notification and registration which was realistic in the 
circumstances and did not involve Felicia and me making long fruitless 
journeys around Ibadan to quiz reluctant doctors in far flung but low 
powered medical establishments. Moreover, after the first couple of 
months my initial distress at patients’ home conditions and my missionary 
zeal to take them some scraps of modern medical care evaporated. I am 
now at once ashamed and unrepentant about this. To have embarked ona 
systematic follow up would have been inappropriate and unproductive and 
would have landed me in conflicts with the clinical specialists who had orig- 
inally dealt with and diagnosed the cases. At any rate, there were neither 
time nor resources for such errands of mercy. Instead, I began to spend 
more and more time in the laboratory, concentrating on primary 
hepatomas, the myriad manifestations of Burkitt’s lymphoma and, finally, 
Kaposi’s Sarcoma. Again, reports on all these are documented but I 
should say a little more about Kaposi’s Sarcoma on which I did a special, 
Nigerian survey. 


Kaposi’s Sarcoma 

At the time of writing these memoirs, in the Spring of 1983, a condition 
which previously affected only certain groups of people (Italians and 
Eastern European Jews and Africans in a belt near the equator) had 
begun to occur much more widely, mainly in the United States but also in 
Western Europe, as one manifestation of AIDS. When I studied this 
sarcoma it was reputedly known in Africa only in the area of the tropical 
rain forests. I set about looking through past pathology reports in Lagos 
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and in Kaduna, as well as drawing together our own information from the 
Ibadan Registry. This showed conclusively that the tumour occurred 
across a more extensive area of Africa than had previously been realized. 
In the summer of 1961 I also took the opportunity of spending time in 
London libraries extending my knowledge of this unusual malignancy. 

By this stage in the process of cancer registration I was able to take up 
specific areas of research, since the system was working smoothly. It must 
be remembered that during the period from 1960-63 the whole operation 
was entirely done by hand, from notification cards to interview sheets, 
completed by Felicia for all available in-patients, and so onto a master 
register and cards classified both by cancer and by name. In the summer 
of 1963 Professor John Knowlden, of Sheffield, visited Ibadan and helped 
us with the compilation of the extensive analysis of age-sex, specific 
incidence rates. By this time we had abundantly disproved the popular 
notion that cancer was unknown; it had previously not been systematically 
sought. 

My first-hand experience of epidemiology in Ibadan was invaluable and 
later prompted my career in social and community medicine. It would 
not be possible to claim that I learned lessons specifically to do with 
preventive medicine, however. The cancers with which we were mainly 
confronted, like lymphomas, hepatomas, breast and cervical cancers and so 
on, did not easily suggest what may have been their environmental origin. 
We were naturally closely in touch with the work from Kampala, on which 
the surgeon, Burkitt, based his hypothesis about mosquitoes and viruses 
and childhood lymphomas. And we had a number of different hypotheses 
regarding the possible precursors of liver tumours. But our work was 
essentially in the area of descriptive epidemiology; it did not pretend to be 
analytic or experimental. When the Ibadan Registry was established, 
there were similar enterprises in process in many parts of Africa, and it 1s 
upon the comparative results of these and other studies, world wide, that 
we are now able to base our confidence that most malignant tumours must 
be caused by environmental influences. ‘This assurance is, however, a 
long way from the understanding of what precise agencies are at work in the 
case of different cancers. 


Nigerian Independence 

Nigerian Independence was achieved on 1 October 1960. As I recall, it 
was a low key affair. Independence had been granted only after a pro- 
longed period of consultation and the drawing up of a constitution. A 
struggle had not been necessary; no blood had been shed and any rancour 
had been dispelled by the extended time of hope and the preparation of 
various political parties to share power. J remember sundry private and 
public festivities, in which I fully participated, in spite of being close to 
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delivering a' child. The habit of regular vigorous-dancing, learned from 
Nigerians, was most invigorating. But the celebrations and ceremonies 


were themselves in no sense ecstatic nor exciting and indeed seemed less - 


noteworthy than other evenings in the Paradise Club or the Central Hotel 
or many another courtyard beneath the stars. ` 
Certainly the business of Nigerianization proceeded apace thereafter 


and was naturally mirrored by the gradual departure of European nurses 


and other staff. By this time many brilliant young Nigerian doctors and 
nurses were already coming back from their training overseas. For them 
it was a time of great opportunities and rapid promotion. 

The one celebration which does stand out as memorable in these days of 
late 1960 was the first public performance of The Dance of the Forests, by 
Wole Soyinka, performed in the theatre at the University on 27 September. 
It was a theme and a production which centred upon the idea of 
Independence and I wrote a review of it the night before my son was born. 

He arrived on 5 October, and we were determined he should have a 
Nigerian name, preferably something with Tunde init. Wecontemplated 
Babatunde, meaning father (or grandfather) has returned, the Yoruba way 
of revering the ancestors or, more prosaically, calling someone after a mem- 
ber of the family. My own father was dying of leukaemia by then, but I 
was told that one couldn’t use Babatunde while someone was still 
alive. So it was plain Tunde, with the idea of.it being short for Olatunde, 
‘good fortune has returned’. | 

I stayed in Nigeria until June 1963 and my main work continued to be 
the collection and analysis of all new cases of cancer. However, early in 
1962, I embarked on a completely new study which derived from certain 
unresolved questions about patients’ behaviour. By that stage we had 
enough data in the Registry to have mapped out the broad pattern of cancer 
and, in addition, to make estimates of the incidence according toage. The 
relative paucity of elderly patients was what prompted my interest in their 
sickness behaviour. Another influence was the work of the Leightons, 
American psychiatrists who were monitoring Professor Lambo’s village 
scheme for community care in the town of Abeokuta. This had given 
some prominence to local methods of caring for the mentally ill. 

In addition to these incentives was the fact that the Registry work had 
become fairly routine and, although the business of writing articles on our 
findings could now proceed, these did not constitute anything new or excit- 
ing for me, being simply the necessary accounting process for academic 
audiences. 

I can still vividly remember when I first had the idea of finding out about 


the range of traditional treatments available in Ibadan and then going onto . 


plan all the dimensions of what was to become an absorbing new line of 
investigation. All of a sudden the friends who had previously helped me 
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to some understanding of Nigerian culture became invaluable resources. 
The work of Ulli Beier and Suzanne Wenger, Pierre Verger’s experience 
and writings, the films made by Frank Speed and his colleagues all supplied 
me with background information and helped my plans for access to new 
research areas. 

Initially set within a framework of medicine and medical consultations, 
my study ventured to include the entire Yoruba cosmology, and people’s 
belief about the conduct of life and the mysterious workings of fate. Thus 
I was myself liberated from the laboratory and the microscope in the splen- 
did monument to modern medicine which University College Hospital 
represented, to wander instead among market stalls and into the homes of 
herbalists and barber surgeons and the premises of apostolic faith 
healers. To all these places my Nigerian and Africanist friends were able 
to take me, until I was sufficiently confident to do my own fieldwork. I 
went as well to many secondary schools, in order to get senior pupils to 
record what use their households made of traditional medicine. Mean- 
while Felicia, from the Registry, proceeded to interview outpatients, in 
both University College Hospital and Adeoyo, to discover whether they 
were simultaneously attending local traditional practitioners. 

I designed and carried out a survey in a traditional ward of the city of 
Ibadan, using an aerial photograph from which to map all the dwellings in 
the area and then sending in a team of student interviewers to visit every 
household. As we moved in people naturally enquired the reason for our 
choosing their part of the city. Before I could stop them, the students in 
the vanguard had fabricated a story about government plans for a new 
hospital in the vicinity. 

This was the first field survey I had ever carried out and, as was to be my 
experience on many subsequent occasions in very different settings, I was 
agreeably surprised to find ordinary people so co-operative. In most cases 
a man took the role of spokesman for the household but sometimes it was 
an old woman who answered our questions. Such informants were very 
happy to have the opportunity and the honour of such a role and talked 
at great length about their family’s customary behaviour in the event of 
sickness and all kinds of other misfortunes. 

All of this I have written about extensively elsewhere. I now consider 
that it gave me a wonderful insight into the life of ordinary Ibadan people, 
one which I later supplemented, in 1965, when I returned to do more work, 
both in Ibadan and in the village of Idere near to the Igbo Ora health 
centre. That time I was to concentrate on the activities of one hundred 
Ibadan herbalists and on practices associated with labour and childbearing 
in urban and rural settings. My own work in the rural’‘area was helped by 
the activities of Dr Renata Barber who had instituted a register on births 
and deaths. 
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I cannot pretend that my Nigerian experience or my accounts of it then 
and now were particularly focussed upon decolonization, even if my stay 
coincided with that period. I went out to Nigeria in one capacity, as an 
attendant wife with two small children, and left it with a substantial body of 
research and the determination to pursue my academic career again, full- 
time. I brought back with me to Scotland the material I had collected in 
Nigeria, which was to stand me in very good stead since I was able to derive 
an MD from the cancer epidemiology and another thesis and a book from 
my study of Nigerian traditional medicine. The most significant effect 
upon me of the experience was a lasting intellectual commitment to the 
whole subject of alternative medicine, both in developing countries and 
nearer home. 

Twenty years later, I am able to take stock of the ways in which medicine 
in Africa has influenced our wider understanding of health and disease and 
has even contributed to the World Health Organization’s (WHO) recom- 
mendations for world wide health policies. As I have already mentioned, 
the work on African cancer epidemiology in the sixties, by revealing the 
great differences which existed between Africa and other parts of the world 
in the most prevalent kinds of cancer, brought investigators to the conclu- 
sion that almost all malignant disease must have an environmental 
basis. For instance, some discernible local influence must be at work to 
condemn so many Africans to death from primary liver cancer and, in fact, 
it now seems that previous serum hepatitis is to blame. Discoveries like 
this at least provide hope of eventually discovering the specific carcinogens 
which are acting to initiate those cancers which are common elsewhere. 

We have much to learn from Nigerian traditional medicine, whose 
various practitioners have long recognized that sickness can have social 
and psychological components as well as physical causes. In addition to 
herbalists, bone-setters, midwives and household authorities on minor 
symptomatology, there are still categories of spiritual healers in Nigeria 
who combine the functions of doctors and priests and who thereby con- 
tribute to the peace of mind of individual patients and to the stability of 
entire communities. In the West we have comparatively recently become 
aware of how someone’s faith in their doctor can influence their response to 
treatment. Similarly, we have been slow to acknowledge how many 
symptoms can be occasioned by conflicts in personal relationships or by 
stressful conditions at work, whereas African practitioners seem to have 
always taken this for granted and have built up approaches and rituals to 
deal with such problems. 

African medicine, which combines pragmatism and psychotherapy, has 
been, of necessity, the sole resource for many who live in remote rural areas 
as well as providing an alternative or complementary system of care for 
those who can reach modern hospitals and clinics. Everywhere in the 
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Third World at present there is an inequitable distribution of medical 
resources, with most of such money as is available going to staff and equip 
large hospitals in towns (such as University College Hospital in Ibadan), 
and with expensively trained doctors being utterly disinclined to waste 
their time and skills upon poor rural communities. ‘There are never likely 
to be enough of these costly health professionals to provide for the needs of — 
scattered populations and many African countries have already trained a 
range of intermediate personnel, health auxiliaries or assistants, traditional 
birth attendants and dispensary workers, to supply some elementary health 
services. They are often sorely hampered by their isolation and by the 
difficulty of maintaining even meagre supplies of drugs and other 
materials. Meanwhile many aspire to further education and the chance of 
more lucrative employment in the cities. 

Since a meeting in Alma Ata, in 1978, WHO has been publicizing the 
advantages of primary health care, as an alternative to expensive, hospital 
based medicine. Primary health care is not confined to medication but 
stresses the importance for health of clean water, sufficient food and proper 
sanitation. Immunization schemes are also necessary. Noting the pres- 
ent desperate shortage of trained medical personnel, WHO has recom- 
mended incorporating or involving traditional practitioners in primary 
health care. Such local experts have been serving their people, to the best 
of their abilities, since time immemorial and could represent a valuable 
additional resource, if only their co-operation in some sort of training or 
instruction could be ensured and if the objections of orthodox doctors 
could be overcome. From one perspective, they do look like being able to 
provide a cheap solution to the pressing problems of inadequate and inap- 
propriate care. Although a few experiments along these lines have been 
tried in West Africa, the systematic involvement of traditional practitioners 
in any national health care system is a long way off and the very suggestion 
is likely to encounter strong opposition from powerful professional interest 
groups who at present have a monopoly of knowledge and practice as well 
as being in a position to advise governments and health planners. 

Similar difficulties emerge when the topic of traditional pharmacopeiae is 
considered. ‘There is little doubt that herbalists, in many African 
countries, possess an extensive knowledge of the effects of certain plant 
extracts and constituents and that local remedies are widely used. But, so 
far, the prospect of purifying and testing even a small number of herbal 
medicines has been far too expensive for any country to undertake, 
especially in view of the competition from established drug firms. The 
effectiveness of a wide range of modern pharmaceuticals is indisputable and 
they are in great demand. Properly used, in the correct dosage, they can 
cure numerous infections, including tuberculosis. Yet, they are extremely 
expensive, widely advertised and available on the open market to people 
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who have no means of telling whether they are necessary or in what 
amounts. Moreover, the public is unprotected against the dangerous side 
effects of many drugs. Multinational pharmaceutical companies provide 
mixed blessings indeed for poor African peoples. 

The prevailing popularity and advocacy of primary health care is closely 
bound up with the idea of self-help and self-sufficiency. It conceals 
serious paradoxes. The community development approach, which seeks 
to involve local people in plans for improving their own environment, is 
wholly admirable in principle. But it is usually the case that fundamental 
improvements in the nutrition, housing, sanitation and health care of the 
poor cannot be brought about without political changes which would give 
them more real power and a larger share of their country’s finances. 
Supra-national organizations, like WHO, have to be extremely careful~ 
not to offend or criticize the manner in which states distribute their 
resources. In the circumstances, it is perhaps scarcely surprising that there 
should have been so much talk about the virtues of traditional medicine and 
virtually no change in the status quo, as far as the organization of rural 
health services are concerned. To recommend research into the activities, 
materials and methods of traditional practitioners threatens nobody, since 
such humble healers are usually operating in the countryside or are serving 
the poorest inhabitants of towns. We hear a lot about integrating tradi- 
tional and modern medicine but, in fact, ordinary patients, in Africa and 
elsewhere, personally embody this integration in their ceaseless quest 
amongst all the available modes of therapy, using whatever local -alterna- 
tives they can afford and continually making careful choices of what they 
deem to be appropriate or effective in their case. 

Whatever one thinks of the politics or practicalities of the matter, there is 
no denying that African medicine has suddenly emerged from esoteric 
obscurity and that therapists who were once despised and rejected are now 
taken seriously. This welcome movement of recognition for African 
healers is mirrored, in developed countries, by a new interest in a whole 
range of alternative or fringe therapies. Some would maintain that people 
are becoming disillusioned with ‘high technology medicine’. A more 
plausible reason for renewed attention to unorthodox medicine has to do 
with the fact that most people in the West now survive for long enough to 
suffer from all kinds of chronic conditions for which modern medicine has 
no cure but whose victims respond to sympathetic care and special atten- 
tion. A new interest in prevention has also arisen and there are any num- 
ber of prescriptions and recommendations for changing one’s life style 
today in the interest of a longer tomorrow. Innumerable special dietary 
regimes, exercises—both spiritual and physical—and mutual self-help 
groups are in evidence. At atime when governments of even the weal- 
thiest nations wish to reduce their health care expenditures, the current 
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emphasis on what people can do for themselves is no accident. Yet the 
enthusiasm among the young and relatively well-to-do for healthy life 
styles cannot entirely conceal the medical and social needs of the elderly, 
the poor and the chronic sick. And in Africa the legitimate demands of 
poor and hungry families will not be assuaged by polite and formal acknow- 
ledgements of the work of traditional practitioners. The years since I left 
Africa have clearly demonstrated, to me at least, that health and health 
services can nowhere be divorced from politics and economics. 
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BOOKS 


The Economies of West Africa, by Douglas Rimmer. London: Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, 1984. xii+308 pp. £13-50 cased; £6-95 paper. 


The task that Douglas Rimmer set himself in writing on the economies of West 
Africa was an awesome one. Essentially it implied reviewing descriptively the 
economies of the 16 sovereign states which are members of ECOWAS (the 
Economic Community of West Africa States) as well as reviewing critically the 
efficacy of economic policies and associated policy measures which have been 
pursued in some of these states. 

The book consists of seven chapters divided into two groups. The first covers 
a range of features of the West African economies in chapters relating to West 
Africa as an Economic Region; Economic Structures; Population and Labour 
Force; and External Trade. The last of these could more accurately be labelled 
‘External Economic Relations’. The second group reviews economic policy 
measures in chapters entitled Policy Instruments; Development Policies; and Con- 
clusions. The book 1s rounded off by comprehensive Notes and References; a 
Bibliographical Note; and an Index. 

In discussing the main features of the ECOWAS states Douglas Rimmer has 
explicitly given most attention to the three countries which account for approxi- 
mately three-quarters of the region’s economic activity—namely Nigeria, Ghana 
and the Ivory Coast. A large proportion of the basic economic statistics have been 
culled from World Bank sources, probably wisely since the ability of that organiz- 
ation to wrestle with the consistency of the various national economic statistics is so 
much greater than the more modest resources possessed by most academic insti- 
tutions. (This reviewer would have preferred an alternative chapter structure 
with the three main countries each being allocated individual chapters, and the 
remaining thirteen countries perhaps being summarized in a fourth. A discussion 
on similarities and dissimilarities of economic structures and performance of the 
countries might then have preceded a discussion of economic policy issues.) The 
economic dependence of the region on climatic factors, and especially on rainfall, is 
a feature which is quite rightly given emphasis early in the text (pages 4 and 17). 

The most notable feature of the book is perhaps the discussion of a number of 
economic features of which economists specializing on the African continent have 
long been well aware, but which have not very often been brought together in a 
single publication. A good example is the chapter dealing with the labour force. 
Inter alia, Douglas Rimmer questions the relevance of the conventional concept of 
the economically active population (p. 74), pointing out the importance of self- 
employment and of ‘informal’ employment (with only about 5 per cent of the 
‘economically active’ population in organized/unionized employment—p. 95), and 
discusses the significance of the comparative lack of population pressure for 
development in West Africa, particularly in relation to agricultural productivity 
(pages 77-79). The importance of access to a range of services (such as potable 
water, electricity, education and medical facilities) as a stimulus to migration is 
refreshingly mentioned (p. 94). Equally, the emphasis given to the problems and 
limitations associated with estimates of inter-personal income distribution is par- 
ticularly interesting (pages 42 to 51), although there is little discussion of alternative 
measures of levels of living. 
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The chapter covering external economic relations touches a number of issues 
which make The Economies of West Africa a valuable contribution to the 
literature. The Ghanaian case, which is the most familiar to this reviewer, prob- 
ably gives a dramatic example. A range of policies have combined to discourage 
exports with a disastrous effect on the Ghanaian income terms of trade relative to 
her neighbours (pages 135, 166 and 244). Indebtedness has developed in the past 
due to poor project selection, design and monitoring, particularly related to over- 
.,$eas suppliers’ credits (p. 134) which have often put much of the economic burden 
of poor investment decisions on to the shoulders of metropolitan tax-payers 
(p. 126). Devaluations involve internal political problems, not least associated 
with those groups in society which have profited considerably through exploiting _ 
the undervalued exchange rate (pages 138 and 251). Meanwhile, dependence on 
foreign exchange continues in respect of fuel supplies, machinery, transport equip- 
ment, industrial and agricultural materials and spare parts. In recent years the 
impact of fuel price increases has been especially burdensome—although in West 
Africa as a whole the impact has been asymetrical with countries such as Sierra 
Leone (relying on oil for electricity generation) being affected most, Ghana not 
being hit as badly (due to hydro-electric power—a mixed blessing in drought 
conditions as currently demonstrated), and Nigeria benefiting considerably. 
However, even the effects of the oil ‘boom’ on the Nigerian economy have not been 
entirely beneficial due to excessively speedy expansion of expenditure in the first 
instance (p. 129) and to excessive dependence on oil revenues at times when oil 
prices and traded volumes declined (p. 112). 

The chapters dealing with Policy Instruments and Development Policies are 
perhaps a little disappointing. However, discussions of some of the causes and 
effects of deficiencies in development planning systems (pages 188 and 220 in parti- 
cular) and of the impact of licensing systems (p. 192) are especially interesting. 
Surprisingly, there is not much discussion of price control systems (p. 199), which 
are common in West Africa, and which are often a good example of ‘economic poli- 
cies [which] have economic consequences which are not necessarily those intended 
or said to be intended’ (page x). 

Overall, The Economies of West Africa is a stimulating book which can be recom- 
mended to informed readers as a commentary on the economies of the region. 
Douglas Rimmer has produced a book which raises and discusses a range of issues 
which are important, interesting, and provocative of further thought. 

David Livingstone Institute, University of Strathclyde MICHAEL TRIBE 


The Making of Contemporary Africa: The Development of African 
Society since 1800, by Bill Freund. London: Macmillan Press, 1984. xiv+338 
pp. £18 (£6-95 paperback). 


“This book’, Bill Freund tells us in his introduction, ‘is . . . a materialist interpret- 
ation of history ’, which draws its inspiration from Marx and his followers. The 
central theme is ‘class struggle, with the classes defined in terms of their relation- 
ship to the labour process’ (p. xi). This perspective is offered as an alternative 
both to dependency theory, which once attracted Freund but which he now rejects 
as more nationalist than Marxist, and to what is denounced in the opening chapter 
as ‘Africanist History’. In belabouring what he sees as the dominant tendency 
within African historiography—one which aims to flatter nationalist sensibilities, 
stresses African inititiatives, concentrates on the pre-colonial period, reifies tech- 
niques, borrows liberally from social anthropology, and neglects both the economy 
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and the colonial period—Freund grossly oversimplifies, indeed caricatures, the 
complex and evolving body of non-Marxist scholarship. His complaints, while 
not without foundation, are neither wholly original nor particularly well- 
focussed-—dim echoes, in fact, of Donald Denoon and Adam Kuper’s assault on the 
so-called ‘Dar school’ in this journal more than ten years ago—and they brush aside 
substantial areas of scholarship which do deal with economic activity and the 
colonial period. The contributions of Wrigley, Ehrlich, Iliffe, Hopkins, Johnson 
or Hill, to name but a few, cannot be subsumed within Freund’s definition of 
‘Africanist History’. Indeed, he recognizes this to some extent by an admission 
that the tradition is less dominant in Britain than in the USA, which he attributes to 
the fact that ‘British Africanists have perforce been less insulated from changes in 
the African universities’ (p. 8) rather than to the intellectual integrity of the 
historians concerned. In short, Freund’s excursion into African historiography as 
a way of justifying his ‘materialist interpretation’ lacks balance, reflection and con- 
viction. This is surprising in view of the extensive knowledge of the literature and 
the sensitive approach to themes and issues which is exhibited in the main body of 
the book. 


Three chapters on the pre-colonial era, identifying forms of social stratification 
and their influence on political evolution, offer clear and concise summaries of 
structures and trends which are, in the main, well-informed by recent research. 
There is no attempt to fit African societies into rigid ‘modes of production’ classifi- 
cation schemes—Freund’s scepticism about the Althusserian influence emanating 
from French anthropology is welcome, if less explicit than it might have been—but 
there is equally no sense of any significantly new analytical ground being broken. 
The emphasis is very much on the development of pre-colonial states and ruling 
elites, with surprisingly little attention being given to economic and ecological con- 
ditions, or to the technology and organization of production. The discussion of 
the late nineteenth century Scramble is unsatisfactory—an attempt to resurrect 
Lenin as the leading authority merely results in ambiguity about the European 
origins of the Scramble—but it has the saving grace that, in presenting the 
resistance of African states to colonial intrusion as ‘upholding the fundamental 
material interests’ of the elites (p. 106), it strips away much of the romanticism 
which surrounded earlier accounts of ‘primary resistance’. 

Four chapters on the period 1900-1960 comprise the heart of the book. Thaton 
the colonial economy is adequate but thin (Kenya’s settler economy, for example, 
receives very much more attention than the larger and more influential one in 
Southern Rhodesia), and it is no real substitute for alternative versions of colonial 
economic history. On the other hand, the main trends in concomitant social 
change are outlined in a skilful way, and the discussion of South Africa between 
1900 and 1940 constitutes an outstandingly succinct introduction to the politics of 
that country’s early industrialization. The chapter on decolonization highlights 
the ‘second colonial occupation’ and African responses to it, and concludes that 
political independence should be seen more as a genuine retreat by the European 
powers than as a forging of an alliance between a new ruling class and Western 
business. Narrative and analysis proceeds briskly within this middle section of the 
text, with only the briefest of pauses for more detailed consideration of such events 
as the Chilembwe revolt and Nkrumah’s rise to power. But economy of exposition 
also leads to the occasional opacity when complex issues are raised (most notably an 
attempted comparison between peasant risings in Madagascar, Kenya and 
Cameroun in the late 1940s and early 1950s). The general bias towards 
Anglophone Africa is perhaps understandable, and unlikely to detract too much 
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from a work aimed at the general reader. Less excusable are the odd errors of 
fact—the Luhyia, for instance, will be perturbed to find their home territory 
removed from western to eastern Kenya (p. 154), while the British East Africa 
Company is twice designated an ‘International’ rather than ‘Imperial’ concern (pp. 
97, 117). 

Bill Freund is at his liveliest and most controversial on the recent past and 
current politics. His brief discussion of tropical Africa since indepedence 
vigorously challenges the neo-colonial myths of dependency theorists and their 
reduction of capitalism ‘to almost a conspiracy’ in pursuit of African impoverish- 
ment. ‘Africa as it is today’, he rightly points out, cannot be mistaken for the ideas 
demanded and striven for by trans-national corporations; its utility has declined as 
administrations have become more unstable, arbitrary and corrupt, with basic 
economic services frequently disrupted’ (p. 238). Responsibility for post-colonial 
ailments is fairly laid at the door of the ruling strata, with their populist, patronage 
politics which in most cases promote neither capitalist nor socialist development. 
Freund accepts that economic prosperity and state stability have been secured most 
singularly in the Ivory Coast and Kenya, but he rejects their encouragement of 
internal capitalism as a model for the future because such economic growth is based 
upon ‘expropriation of resources’. How economic development can occur without 
an allocation of resources to investment he does not make clear. Whence, in a part 
of the world where the proletariat is small and weak and the peasantry disinclined 
towards radical change, is an alternative leadership and strategy to emerge? Freund 
pins his hopes on the proletariat of the South. Following a survey of the develop- 
ment of apartheid, decolonization in Angola, Mozambique and Zimbabwe, and the 
subsequent attempts of the South African government to come to terms with its 
neighbours, he concludes that ‘revolution in South Africa would bring the working 
class to the fore and have explosive international consequences, providing Africa 
with its first industrialized socialist economy and bringing about a storm that would 
be likely to sweep aside crisis-ridden regimes over half the continent’ (p. 288). 
With almost millenarian enthusiasm, Bill Freund steps from what is a perceptive, if 
sometimes debatable, account of Africa’s past into a utopian dream of its future. 

Freund succeeds in his aim of writing an introductory history around the theme 
of stratification and class relations, although the book would have been better if 
shorn of its first chapter and last paragraph. Its usefulness for the general reader is 
considerably enhanced by an excellent annotated bibliography which, despite some 
obvious omissions, is the volume’s best single feature. The materialist perspective 
on offer is more a shift in emphasis than a strongly-stated or explicitly-argued new 
hypothesis. As such it can be read in conjunction with, and as a counterpoint to, 
Fage’s History of Africa, or Curtin, Feierman, Thompson and Vansina’s African 
History*. Ata methodological level, however, doubts must be expressed. While 
we can agree that social class is too important to be left out of African history, the 
question arises as to how much class analysis by itself actually explains—more par- 
ticularly in a continent where social stratification and class politics have been fluid 
and inchoate. Bill Freund is too good an historian not to have perceived this point, 
but has been content to leave blurred and out of focus the important interface 
between class interest on the one hand and lineage and/or patronage—clientship 
network interest on the other in the making of contemporary Africa. 

University of Glasgow J. FORBES MUNRO 


*reviewed in African Affairs for October 1980, pp. 601-3, and July 1979, p. 419, 
respectively—Editor. 
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Oral Historiography, by David Henige. Longman: London, New York and 
Lagos, 1982. viii+150pp. £3-95, paperback. 


The African Past Speaks: Essays on Oral Tradition and History, edited by 
Joseph C. Miller. Wm Dawson and Sons, Folkestone, and Archon Books, 
Hamden, Connecticut, 1980. xii+284pp. £17 in UK, cloth cover. 

Luganda Proverbs, compiled by Fedinand Walser. Dietrich Reimer Verlag: 
Berlin, 1982. xi+510 pp. DM 65, limp covers. 


David Henige opens his short guide to the problems of oral historical research 
with a quotation from John Stuart Mill to the effect that ‘the friends he valued most 
were those who were not afraid to criticise and challenge his opinions rather than 
always being content to agree with them’. The guide itself is intended to help 
students to collect oral evidence about the past more effectively, and to help them 
analyse it more rigorously. The first friendly criticism to be made about David 
_ Henige’s useful little book is that the second objective is more likely to be attained 
successfully than the first. 

Ten years after his seminal study of The Chronology of Oral Tradition (Clarendon 
Press, 1974), it is difficult to remember the opposition aroused at the time of publi- 
cation and what Henige now writes about the drawbacks of oral tradition and the 
need to record oral evidence more carefully seems just common sense. His hints 
on health, research clearance, language preparation, and the need to develop 
reciprocal ties with local communities, are generally sensible too. What is to a 
large extent lacking, however, is a sense of the sheer excitement, value, and embar- 
rassment of oral research sufficient to inspire students to undertake it in the first 
place and to feel that they might actually be able to do something really worthwhile 
with it despite occasional setbacks. In the second edition of the guide, it might 
also be helpful to suggest that historical researchers should keep some sort of record 
of casual conversations as many anthropologists do, in addition to tapes and tran- 
scripts of formal interviews, as many of the most valuable nuggets of information I 
myself obtained recently in Uganda, about the past as well as the present, were 
acquired uncomfortably in taxis. 

The African Past Speaks is the product of a panel on early African history held at 
the meeting of the American African Studies Association in 1976 and is mostly 
written by researchers associated at some time with that doyen of oral historical 
research in Africa, Jan Vansina. In a valuable introductory essay Joseph Miller 
suggests that ‘in the oral narratives of societies without writing... historians must 
listen carefully if they hope to discern the significance of what is said for 
reconstructing former times according to literate historical standards’, and the 
remainder of the symposium is devoted to much ‘careful listening’ of African 
traditions of origin. If criticism is to be made of Miller’s otherwise excellent essay 
it would be that too sharp a line is drawn between oral traditions and what are called 
“personal reminiscences’. These, remarks Miller, ‘are simply what people remem- 
ber of their own experience. They resemble oral traditions in that they are already 
highly complex products of the human memory interacting with a culture but they 
differ in being relatively straightforward representations of events, relying less on 
clichés and episodes than do oral traditions’ (p. 9). In fact, at least in ‘my 
experience in Uganda, personal reminiscences can be extremely unstraightforward. 
representations of events, and here as elsewhere in Africa there is surely consider- 
able scope for research into clichés and episodes in the formation of more recent 
‘imagined communities’ (to use the suggestive title of Ben Anderson’s recently 
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published account of the rise and spread of nationalism) too. Nonetheless, The 
African Past Speaks is a most valuable symposium, not only for its interesting (and 
handy) summaries of research findings in the process of becoming separate books 
(Berger on Bachwezi, Yoder on Kanyok, Schecter on the drunken king in central 
Africa, Sigwalt on Bushi, Packard on Bashu, Harms on Bobangi, Cohen on Busoga, 
Berg on Merina, Henige on Ganda and Nyoro Kinglists and Vansina himself on 
memory and oral tradition), but also for the introductory essay on “Listening for the 
African Past’ as Joe Miller is one of the sharpest minds working on African history 
today. 

Luganda Proverbs comes from a much older tradition of humane scholarship, a 
collection of folklore by an Austrian member of the Mill Hill mission in Uganda 
which was completed in 1957 and is now posthumously published by a West 
German publisher. Father Walser remarked in his introduction that literal 
translations of Luganda proverbs proved difficult because of the frequent ‘hidden 
meaning’ of proverbs, ‘their concise form and the incompleteness of their gram- 
matical structure’, and because ‘the applied meaning is often found to vary in 
different parts of the country and with different classes of the population’. It can- 
not be said that Father Walser solved all the puzzles posed by Luganda proverbs, 
but his collection of them is a truly monumental one. Luganda Proverbs must be 
one of the largest collections of proverbs to be published for any African language. 
In proverb 4992 Father Walser has also provided an effective silencer for any 
excessively critical subsequent book reviewer: ‘He who has not made the journey: 
calls it an easy one’ (Talutambudde: y’aluyita olwangu). 

Insitute of Commonwealth Studies, London MICHAEL TWADDLE 


White Liberals, Moderates and Radicals in Rhodesia 1953-1980 by Ian 
Hancock. Croom Helm: London and Canberra 1984. 230 pp. £15-95, hard 
covers. 


Zimbabwe’s independence in 1980 ended ninety years of white minority rule. 
Throughout this period a majority of the white residents opposed political advance- 
ment for blacks and in the 1960s and 1970s the Rhodesian Front, which never lost a 
seat throughout its period of power,” sought to contain not only black political 
advance but often social and economic advances as well. Nevertheless, the 
dominant political forces were not without their critics and Ian Hancock has now 
written this small volume about these critics. Rightly distinguishing between 
levels of criticism, he shows that successful institutionalized opposition to the 
Rhodesian Front among whites was not only difficult but also often self-defeating in 
its internal divisions. Without an awareness of these individuals and the multi- 
farious groups they spawned, the full story of the 1960s and 1970s would be incom- 
plete. Losers they may have been; but they remain an intriguing part of the whole 
story. 

This book reflects strands of the best liberal historiography. First, it is based on 
traditional sources of published statements, private documents and the public 
record, spiced with the modern addition of oral testimony. Hancock has had 
access to a very wide range of private papers and has interviewed a large number of 
the individuals actively involved in the politics he chronicles; indeed, it is difficult to 
imagine a better data base of this kind being available. Inevitably, the variable 
richness of the archival material has some impact on the balance of emphasis in the 
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final work, perhaps giving greater importance to those who left archives than is 

always warranted. Second, explanations, in so far as they are made, tend to flow 

not from general forces but from specific conjunctions of personnel, character and 

environment. The dilemma for those on the ‘left’ of the RF is crystal clear as they 

try to steer a course which is electorally successful, opposed to the RF without 

being unpatriotic, defensive of the ‘fundamental values of European civilization’, 
yet attractive to blacks and distinguishable in its programme from the RF. But 

there is little attempt to explain why these professionals or farmers involved them- 

selves in political action, still less why those individuals remained in Zimbabwe to 

articulate a radical alternative, Third, and probably an ineviatable consequence of 

these two perspectives, the focus is very much on the leading personnel of formal 

organizations, on elites rather than followers. There is no discussion, I think, on. 
why the Burkean notion of representation had so completely been replaced by the 

mandate theory and whether leaders thought seriously about how to take white 

Rhodesians along their notion of the paths of righteousness. 

Given this historical focus, Hancock’s book is excellent although its format 
(typescript photographed) is unlovely. It is clearly written, with the occasional 
pungent judgement and an admirable facility to summarize detailed negotiations or 
constitutional agreements; it is judicious and empathetic, if clearly critical in places; 
it blends the account of events with analysis in appropriate proportions; it reflects a ' 
careful and scholarly selection from the primary material. And yet, there are 
clearly some disadvantages that flow from this approach and I am sure the book 
would have been better and more useful if Hancock had more explicitly taken issue 
with radical scholars or had dipped intelligently, if eclectically, into the social 
scientist’s armoury. 

This book is clearly in the tradition of James Barber’s Road to Rebellion rather 
than Giovanni Arrighi’s Political Economy of Rhodesia, whose discussion of national 
and international capital, influencing so much the source and force of ‘liberal’ ideas 
in the 1960s, could usefully have been followed up; as it is, the captains of industry 
do appear on these pages, but insubstantially (perhaps because the archival material 
was thin?). Of the 20 per cent or so who regularly voted against the RF we still 
know comparatively little; the elite focus obscures their followers, whose character- 
istics and motivations can only be guessed at intuitively (Hancock’s intuition, I 
guess, is pretty good). Although briefly alluded to, I would have thought much 
more attention needs to be given to the nature and composition of inmigration and 
outmigration, especially in a population as mobile as white Rhodesia’s and 
especially at a time where the emigration of professionals from Britain was frowned 
upon and the Portuguese empire was breaking up. However one defines class, the 
Rhodesia of 1980 had a very different class composition from the Rhodesia of 1953, 
when Hancock’s story begins. 

Despite the feeling that there is still another layer of society to be examined, this 
book is to be welcomed. What lessons white South Africans might learn from it, I 
do not know but I suspect few. Even if the more obvious lessons are taken on 
board, there is a dimension with which liberal historians are fully aware but which 
is too often downplayed: the role of leadership. Obviously the cards were stacked 
against the critics of the RF in the 1960s and 1970s, but, had the tiny white popula- 
tion managed to throw up an opposition politician of skill and political acumen, Mr 
Smith would have been far more inconvenienced than he was; whether the forces of 
the ‘left’ in white South Africa can do so is one of the imponderables of any 
prognostications about the future of South Africa. 


University of Bristol RICHARD HODDER- WILLIAMS 
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White Farmers in Rhodesia, 1890-1965: a history of the Marandellas 
District by Richard Hodder-Williams. xii, 256 pp. MacMillan, 1983. £25. 


Richard Hodder-Williams’s book began as a community study and ended as a 
political and social history of the white farmers of Marandellas (now Marondera). 
His starting point was a comment by Colin Leys in European Politics in Southern 
Rhodesia (OUP, 1959) that there had been no properly conducted sample surveys 
carried out in Rhodesia. Hodder-Williams’s sample surveys of white opinion and 
voting behaviour duly appeared in journal articles, and form an interesting part of 
this book, but they are set against the historical, economic and social factors from 
which the political behaviour and beliefs stemmed. The result is a fruitful 
marriage of political science and historical method. The book has a historian’s 
structure, with each chapter covering an analytical period in the development of the 
,Marandellas District; but within this structure Hodder-Williams explores the 
themes of Government-District relations, inter-group relations, and the role of 
individuals. The influence of Easton and systems analysis is clear, but he has also 
been aware of Ranger and Arrighi. The white farmers as a community are seen 
against the background of the political economy of Rhodesia. 

The dust jacket claims that this book ‘challenges some of the received wisdom 
about white Rhodesian politics’. If this refers to the ‘inner law’ that the 
Opposition party’s best chance of taking office lay in playing on the racial fears of 
the whites, and that liberalism and non-racialism were always non-starters, then 
Hodder-Williams confirms rather than challenges this wisdom. The turbulent 
Marandellas farmers predictably supported the Rhodesian Front in the 1960s, 
when race monopolized the political agenda. 

However, Hodder-Williams does clarify our understanding of the workings of 
white politics at local level, and underlines some cleavages which had not previously 
been taken seriously. To this extent he revises the received wisdom about the 
sources of white cohesion. In the early days, demands made by the District were 
mediated by ‘the Notables’, the social leaders in the District who had Salisbury 
contacts. Most business was done on an informal basis: individuals often took 
their grievances to Rhodes or Jameson personally. This ‘particularist’, 
non-bureaucratic style of government continued up to the 1930s, when more 
‘universalist’ values took over. By the 1940s and 1950s, central-local relations had 
become more complex, and the role of the local ‘establishment’ of ex-army, 
ex-public school English-South African farmers was diminished, together with 
their political values of ‘pragmatic paternalism’. The authority of the Notables 
survived only as long as race did not reach the political agenda. ‘When it did, the 
underlying populist values of the white farmers asserted themselves in support for 
the Rhodesian Front and its predecessors. 

The book also reminds us of the sharp cleavage between English and Afrikaners 
in the District. Class and culture entered into it, as it did on a larger scale in South 
Africa. The Afrikaners comprised a major section of the poorer farmers of the 
north of the District. They were low on capital, education and influence. It was 
said that English magistrates passed more severe sentences on ‘Dutchmen’ than on 
the Shona. Not surprisingly, Hodder-Williams’s survey of these Afrikaners’ 
opinions and voting behaviour shows them to be a distinct community, 
unanimously opposing multi-racial schools and the relaxation the Land Apportion- 
ment Act, and strongly backing a flint-like resistance to any concessions to blacks. 

Hodder-Williams shows us the origins of this populism of the marginal white 
farmer. For most of the period he deals with, life had been a struggle. The 
slump of the 1930s drove three quarters of the white farmers out of farming; the 
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period before 1914 saw a transient white population always on the brink of 
bankruptcy and disaster. An advertisement in the Rhodesia Herald in 1914 read: 
‘Farm for sale in Marandellas, or would exchange for a bicycle capable of taking 
owner to Cape Town’. Only 17 per cent of the Marandellas electors registered in 
1916 were still on the 1938 register. It is true that the post-1945 tobacco boom 
brought fortunes to some white farmers, but this proved to be a short and 
precarious golden age. Few liberals emerged from this unpromising environment. 

It would be interesting to round off the story with a follow-up study of the 
Marandellas farmers up to the end of white rule in 1980. But many will by now 
have taken the gap and a longitudinal panel survey is a luxury reserved for the 
urbane and settled West. 

Lanchester Polytechnic, Coventry IAN HENDERSON 


` Mozambique: the revolution and its origins, by Barry Munslow. Longman, 
1983. 224pp. £5-95, paperback. 


Mozambique: From Colonialism to Revolution 1900-1982, by Allen and 
Barbara Isaacman. Westview Press, Boulder, Colorado and Gower Publishing, 
Aldershot, 1983 [1984]. xii4+235 pp. £12-50in UK. 


The Portuguese-speaking countries of Africa have been until recently more or 
less terrae incognitae in the Anglo-Saxon world. Though no doubt the language 
barrier played a part in this, it was also an effect of the timing and nature of their 
route to independence. The Caetano regime collapsed and the new governments 
came to power at a time when liberal interest in and sympathy for the new nations of 
Africa was ata low ebb. ‘These particular nations were born in a violence quite 
removed from the constitutional pieties of, say, British decolonization and the 
rhetoric of their regimes was militantly revolutionary and anti-Western. In such 
circumstances it is not surprising that the struggles in those countries were taken up 
most fervently by people on the Left and there has been no shortage of intrepid 
spirits willing to go and report on the building of socialism in Lusophone Africa, 
particularly as earlier sightings in foreign parts have often proved disappointing. 
For their part, the leaderships of the independence movements and later govern- 
ments in these countries returned the compliment, giving privileged access to those 
friends who provided some channels to Western public opinion and some moral 
support. 

These circumstances have left their mark on the literature about Lusophone 
Africa, and while these two volumes manage to avoid the Dave Spart tone of much 
of this literature they are both distinctly engagés, sharing many of the assumptions 
of a much wider body of writing sympathetic to ‘revolution’ in Third World 
countries. Thus the suitability of socialist goals or marxist-leninist rhetoric for 
such countries is literally beyond question, the ‘colonial legacy’ is deployed as a 
category that explains all the failings of the new regime, the ‘people’ are an utterly 
homogeneous category unless their actual traditions and practices are not in line 
with revolutionary sentiment (which usually appears to be the case in Africa), in 
which case the ‘reactionary elements’ must be removed, and so on. Within this 
kind of problematic, however, the authors of both books conscientously set out to 
portray the contemporary Mozambican situation; and, as both of them are able to 
draw on considerable personal experience as well as long periods of study, their 
books are of considerable value to all students of Mozambique, not least in their 
complementarity of scope; the Isaacmans cover the longer view from 1900 
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to 1982 while Munslow concentrates more narrowly on the struggle against 
Portuguese colonialism. In their more historical parts both texts follow analytical 
and emotional contours fashionable in certain circles. Colonialism appears as an 
irredeemable evil, relieved only by accounts of how Africans managed (and often 
didn’t manage) to avoid the worst effects of Portuguese rule, efforts which for these 
authors constitute a ‘tradition of resistance? which presumably authorizes the 
vocabulary of ‘collaboration’ and similar terms. But the substance .of both texts 
concerns the period of the armed struggle for independence and the post- 
independente regime. Broadly speaking, both take the position that a successful 
guerilla struggle is also a revolution (against both local and international class 
enemies), and that the experience of such a struggle is of great importance for the 
later policies of an independent state. 

In assessing this line of interpretation and its various corollaries (which cannot be 
dealt with here) the wary reader might bear in mind disputes both of fact and inter- 
pretation, a few examples of which will have to suffice to make the point. Thus 
both texts strongly imply that the colonial regime was armed to the teeth with 
appropriate counter-insurgency weaponry when this surely was not the case; 
neither text, incidentally, is very helpful on such matters as explaining why Frelimo 
was successful in certain parts of the country and not in others (both perhaps 
neglect the inestimable advantage of secure sanctuary bases in another country). 
The Isaacmans give an account of the massacre at Mueda, about which scepticism 
might be expressed on commonsense and other grounds. Both authors make 
much of the question of forced labour but either completely ignore the ILO Com- 
mission report of 1962 or dismiss-it (Munslow, p. 43) on not entirely convincing 
grounds. 

On matters of interpretation both authors bend over backwards to see the 
post-independence period in the best possible light and while that is perfectly 
reasonable (and indeed a useful corrective to the absurd counter-dogmas currently 
fashionable in other quarters that all comtemporary Africa’s problems are caused by 
socialism) it is an attitude of mind which produces assessments which are mani- 
festly absurd: for the Isaacmans, for example, prostitution and theft are ‘legacies of 
the colonial system’ (p. 128). Again, to say that there is ‘effective representation of 
the Mozambican people in the political process’ (p. 130) is to use the word 
‘representation’ in a new way which needs explanation. More fundamentally, 
both texts exhibit a tendency to seal off the ideology and policies of the ruling group 
from the day-to-day realities. The Isaacmans, for example, demonstrate most 
usefully the central importance of the family sector in Mozambican agriculture and 
point out that, ‘until 1981 the State provided virtually no support to this sector and 
in some cases even discriminated against it? (p. 158). This astonishing fact 
appears to these authors to say nothing about the regime and its ideology. One is 
reminded here of a very wise remark earlier in their book that ‘Colonialism, like 
slavery, is scarcely understood by reference to official ideology’ (p. 39); on which it 
might be appropriate to comment, and much else besides. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, London Tom YOUNG 


The Emergence of Modern South Africa: State, Capital and the 
Incorporation of Organized Labor on the South African Gold Fields, 
1902-1939, by David Yudelman. (Contributions in Comparative Colonial 
Studies, Number 13) Greenwood Press, Westport, Conn., 1983. xvi+315 pp. 
£32-50. 
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The focus of Yudelman’s book, the conflict between the state, the white working 
class and the gold mining industry in South Africa during the early part of the 
twentieth century, has, over the years, been the subject of much debate. The gold 
mining industry’s reliance on the expensive skills of white miners was in direct con- 
flict with its cost-minimizing strategies dictated by the imperatives of profitable 
production. By the early 1900s the solution adopted to resolve this contradiction 
was to develop a production process which satisfactorily exploited the growing 
reservoirs of cheap unskilled African labour whilst gradually restricting the scope 
and extent of white employment. These developments created a great deal of 
structural insecurity among white miners and contributed to their virulent racism 
and repeated demands to the state for legislative support for job reservation in the 
industry. 


In an attempt to conceptualize the relationship between the state and the mining 
industry and the way in which the white working class was coopted, a number of 
authors in the early 1970s sought to apply to South Africa a theoretical analysis of 
the state by the political scientist Nicos Poulantzas (see D. Clarke, ‘Capital, 
Fractions of Capital and the State: ‘Neo-Marxist’ Analyses of the South African 
State’, Capital & Class, 5). These writers argued that the changing nature of the 
South African state in the 1920s reflected struggles between different ‘hegemonic 
fractions of capital’ representing, on the one hand, local or ‘national’ manufacturing 
and capitalist farming interests and ‘international’ gold mining capital on the other. 
The Rand revolt of white miners in 1922 and the subsequent election, in 1924, of 
the Pact government, sympathetic to white working class aspirations, were seen as 
turning points in the protracted struggle between national and international capital. 

Yudelman finds much conceptual confusion in this instrumentalist interpretation 
of South African history and constructs an alternative methodology using the con- 
cept of a ‘symbiotic’ relationship between state and capital which derives, in part, 
from James O’Connor’s accumulation/legitimation contradistinction of state 
dynamics. Moving away from the Poulantzian notions of ‘hegemony’ and 
‘powerbloc’, Yudelman suggests in a detailed and well-presented argument that the 
state is autonomous and has its own specific interest in mediating between mining 
capital and organized white labour. Briefly, capital accumulation provides the 
state with its source of revenue and as such it has to ensure the general conditions in 
which continued accumulation can take place. The state depends on, and has to 
cooperate with, capital in a structured ‘symbiotic’ relationship in which the state 
still retains a command of its own particular interests. As such the state does not 
reproduce particular hegemonic class interests or national/international capital, but 
is a social actor in its own right with the ability to shape society. The ability to 
mediate in class relations, however, is only possible under very specific historical 
conditions. Between 1902 and 1939 in South Africa the state carefully constructed 
an apparatus of mediation, consisting largely of industrial conciliation legislation, in 
an effort to diffuse class conflict in the mining industry and to co-opt the white 
working class. 

While developing his alternative methodology Yudelman conducts.a running 
battle with the Poulantzian historians, crediting them with an influence on South 
African historiography which they never really possessed. Significantly, 
Yudelman fails to move beyond the parameters of the debate initially established by 
his adversaries in that for him the South African working class is a white working 
class with black workers relegated to the side-lines, appearing only rarely on the 
political state at least until the 1970s. Yudelman also does not introduce any signi- 
ficant new material and falls short of his self-appointed task to provide ‘a reevalua- 
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tion of South Africa’s past’ (p. 4). His treatment of the white miners’ strikes of 
1907, 1913 and 1914 (pp. 52~116), the co-optation of the white working class as well 
as his analysis of the myths of the Rand revolt (pp. 182-6) and the Industrial Con- 
ciliation Act, have, in fact, received much more detailed consideration elsewhere 
(not least by the Poulantzians). In the final analysis, however, one is left wonder- 
ing whether the struggles of the white miners can actually provide an insight into 
the historical development of the apartheid state (as Yudelman suggests in his 
Epilogue) when the vital area of state-capital co-operation in the creation and per- 
petuation of social dislocation of the African working population is not considered. 
Black and white struggles in early twentieth century South Africa may have been 
separate in terms of organization but they can certainly not be seen as separate in 
terms of historical analysis. 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies, London JEAN JACQUES VAN HELTEN 


Southern African States: retrospect and prospect. Edinburgh, Centre of 
African Studies, 1983. 378pp. £6°50, paperback. 


This is a collection of 14 pages presented at a Conference held at the Centre of 
African Studies, University of Edinburgh, from 30 May to 1 June 1983 to review 
the state of Southern Africa Studies. The papers have been reproduced directly 
from the typescripts. Apart from three papers (one on Swaziland, one on 
Zimbabwe, and one on British feminism), all concentrate on the Republic of South 
Africa and some have been published elsewhere. Inevitably they are of uneven 
quality, but they well reflect the constructive doubts beginning to be raised about 
the ‘new orthodoxy’ in South African analysis. Some of the more general papers 
are useful, too, in drawing attention to much scattered material that anyone not an 
afficionado may have not met. Page for penny this volume must be good value. 

University of Bristol RICHARD HODDER- WILLIAMS 
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